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PREFACE. 


Thb  main  object  of  this  Handbook  is  to  supply  the  sammer- 
tourist  with  such  information  as  may  lender  his  visit  to  the 
White  Mountains  both  pleasant  and  profitable.  The  villages 
and  hotels  among  the  mountains  have  been  described  with  care, 
and  the  routes  in  their  vicinity  have  also  been  explained.  Ac- 
counts of  the  more  remote  and  lofty  peaks  have  been  added,  to 
open  new  fields  to  adventurous  mountaineers.  It  is  hoped  thajt 
travellers  may  thus  be  rendered  independent  of  the  services  of 
hotel-keepeipsy  summer  correspondents,  and  guides,  and  may  be 
enalded  to  enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent  the  magnificent  scenery  of 
the  hiU-country  of  New  England.  Those  who  wish  to  study 
economy  of  tinie  or  money  will  be  enabled  to  compute  the  dura- 
tion or  expense  of  their  joumjsy  &om  the  data  hereinafter  given. 

The  rapid  extension  of  the  railroads  into  this  r^on,  and  the 
construction  of  large  and  copifortfible  hotels  at  &vorable  pointq^ 
have  given  facilities  which  are  now  enjpyed  by  a  vast  and  increas- 
ing number  of  travellers.  Summits  have  recently  been  visited  far 
in  the  unbroken  wildemessy  and  others  still  remain  to  lewsad 
the  attack  of  their  first  explorer.  Mountain  exploring  clubs 
have  united  the  more  active  among  the  alpestnans  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  are  making  fresh  advances  over  the  untrodden  heights^ 
combining  scientific  observations  wjith  bold  feats  of  adventure,  . 
,  This  book  is  not  written  or  modified  to  aid  the  interests  of  any 
railroadj  hotel,  or  vicinity.  So  feur  as  our  infDrmation  goes,  it  is 
intended  to  make  a  fairdif^l^y  of  the  sc^ery.and  advantages 
of,  each  route,  with  referen<ie,only  to  its  natural  capabilities  and 
aasthetic  wealth.    The  Publishers  placed. large  te^wss^  :^d(»^^u^ 
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command  of  the  Editor,  with  the  condition  that  he  should  re- 
ceive no  special  fEivors  from  the  common  earners  and  landlords 
in  the  mountain-region.  The  railroad  companies  were  equally 
courteous  ;  and  the  landlords  of  the  hotels  were  uniformly 
ohliging  and  hospitable,  as  it  is  their  duty,  in  all  cases,  to  be. 
And,  in  the  words  of  Starr  King,  "We  take  it  for  granted,  also, 
that  travellers  are  moved  to  spend  their  money  and  time,  not 
primarily  to  study  the  gastronomy  of  Coos  County  in  New 
Hampshire,  or  to  criticise  the  comparative  upholstery  of  the 
largest  houses  there  ;  but  to  be  introduced  to  the  richest  feasts 
of  loveliness  and  grandeur  that  are  spread  by  the  summer 
around  the  valleys,  and  to  be  refreshed  by  the  draperies  of 
verdure,  shadow,  cloud,  and  color,  that  are  hung  by  the  Creator 
around  and  above  the  hiUs." 

The  ABC  Pathfinder  Eailway  Guide  (published  by  Band, 
Avery  &  Co.,  Boston)  is  the  best  collection  of  the  time-tables  of 
New-England  railroads. 

The  new  topographical  map  embodies  the  results  of  the  sur- 
veys of  Bond,  Boardman,  Hitchcock,  Huntington,  Yose,  An- 
derson, and  others,  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1875,  together 
with  the  new  names  given  by  the  moimtain  clubs  of  Portland 
and  Boston.  The  other  maps  are  the  result  also  of  much  care 
and  research,  and  will  doubtless  be  of  essential  aid  to  the  trav- 
eller in  selecting  the  best  routes  and  attaining  a  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  mountains,  lakes,  and  villages. 

The  panoramas  from  Jefferson  Hill  and  Mt  Prospect  were 
made  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Himtington,  who  secured  perfect  accuracy 
by  the  use  of  a  camera  lucida.  The  artistic  and  beautiful  views 
from  Mt  Kiarsaige,  Mt  Pleasant,  and  Mt  Washington  are 
careful  reductions  fi^m  drawings  which  were  made  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  White-Mountain  Club  of  Portland,  for  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  of  New  Hampshire.  It  was  intended  to  have  also 
panoramas  from  Moosilauke  and  Mt.  Lafayette,  but  protracted 
cold  and  snowy  weather  settled  down  when  the  Guide-book 
party  moved  in  that  direction,  and  prevented  the  drawing. 

The  Editor  has  thoroughly  and  carefully  explored  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  described,  and  has  made  the  ascent  of  nearly 
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eighty  peaks  therein,  solely  with  the  object  of  gathering  fresh 
and  reliable  information.  During  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
I8V5  he  secured  the  assistance  and  companionship  of  Prof. 
J.  H.  Huntington,  the  veteran  alpestrian  and  scientist,  who  also 
prepared  the  section  of  the  Introduction  which  treats  of  the 
geology  of  the  White  Mountains.  Many  gentlemen  have  com- 
municated to  the  Editor  facts  of  interest  about  the  hill-country  ; 
and  among  these  he  would  gratefully  mention  Profs.  C.  H. 
Hitchcock,  C.  E.  Fay,  K  C.  Pickering,  K  Tuckerman,  and  G. 
L.  Vose;  Messrs.  Warren  Upham,  C.  B.  Raymond,  W.  G. 
Nowell,  Lory  Odell,  and  Joel  Eastman  ;  and  several  members 
of  the  White-Mountain  Club  of  Portland  and  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club  of  Boston. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  errors  in  a  work  of  this  kind, 
and  it  is  therefore  requested  that  tourists  who  find  misstate- 
ments or  grave  omissions  in  these  pages  will  have  the  kindness 
to  point  them  out  to  the  Editor,  in  order  that  due  corrections 
may  be  made.  The  commimications  of  this  character  already 
received  about  the  previous  volumes  of  Osgood's  American 
Handbooks  have  in  many  instances  proved  very  serviceable. 

The  most  notable  results  of  recent  explorations,  up  to  1881, 
are  given  in  the  following  pages,  and  it  is  designed  to  extend 
this  feature  every  year,  by  adding  the  freshest  results  of  the 
labors  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  and  other  practised 
alpestrians.  In  this  manner,  new  routes  and  new  points  of  in- 
terest will  frequently  be  placed  before  tourists,  enduing  the  whole 
region  with  continually  growing  attraction.  Small  topographical 
maps  of  special  localities,  and  precise  panoramic  sketches  are  also 
to  be  added  to  the  text,  combining  greater  convenience,  pictorial 
interest,  and  scientific  value.  The  officers  and  members  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, and  the  State  Geological  Survey,  continually  subject  this 
book  to  the  severest  tests,  and  kindly  send  their  criticisms  to  the 
Editor,  who  uses  them  to  correct  and  perfect  the  descriptions. 

M.  F.  SWEETSER, 
Editor  of  OsgooaCs  American  Handbookt^ 
211  TremorU  Street^  Boaiaa. 
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THE  APPALACHIAN  MOUNTAIN  CLUB. 


Eablt  in  Januaiy,  1876,  a  meeting  of  those  interested  in  mountain  ex- 
ploration was  called  at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston.  This  re- 
salted  in  the  formation  of  a  society  called  The  Appahehian  Mountenn  ChA^ 
having  for  its  objects  the  exploration  of  the  mountains  of  New  England 
and  the  adjacent  regions,  both  for  scientific  and  artistic  purposes  ;  also, 
in  general,  to  cultivate  an  interest  in  geographical  studies.  Provision  is 
made  for  five  departments  of  work,  each  of  which  is  placed  under  the 
guidance  of  a  member  of  the  club  elected  yearly  for  that  purpose.  These 
five,  with  the  other  officers  of  the  club,  form  the  council,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  superintend  the  general  business  of  the  club. 

During  the  iUI,  winter,  and  spring,  meetings  are  held  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
second  Wednesday  of  each  month ;  and  throughout  the  summer  fleld-meefcings  will 
be  convened  at  various  points  among  the  mountains.  The  meetings  so  fiur  held 
have  been  well  attended,  and  numerous  interesting  papers  about  mountain  explora- 
tions have  been  read.  Recognising  the  importance  of  a  correct  system  of  nomen- 
clature of  the  mountains,  this  subject  early  received  the  attention  of  the  dub,  and 
a  committee  careftilly  examined  the  various  names  by  which  many  of  the  pealis  are 
designated.  After  a  ftill  discussion,  in  which  the  views  of  all  the  available  authori- 
ties were  represented,  it  was  voted  to  recommend  certain  names  as  the  most  authentio 
or  best  established.  Them  names,  almost  without  exception,  are  those  given  in  this 
Ouide-Book.  Of  those  on  which  no  conclusion  was  reached  should  be  mentioned 
Kianarge,  or  Pequawket,  and  Sandwich  Dome,  or  Black  Mountain. 

The  departments  are:  Natural  History  (under  Dr.  T.  Sterry Hunt), embracing 
all  work  pertaining  to  the  geology,  botany,  soology,  and  entomology  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  Topofipraphy  (under  Prof.  0.  H  Hitchcock),  including  the  construction  of 
accurate  maps  of  the  mountains,  and  all  work  necessary  for  that  purpose ;  Art 
(under  Prof  C.  E.  Fay),  covering  the  collection  of  views  of  the  mountains,  improv- 
ing the  prospects  by  removing  obstructions,  and  aiding  in  every  way  possible  the 
true  lover  of  mountain-scenery;  Exploration  (under  L.  F.  Pourtales),  relating  to 
the  formation  of  parties  to  visit  the  more  inaccessible  points,  and  otherwise  encour- 
aging the  opening  of  new  iBelds  of  labor ;  and  Improvements  (under  W.  O.  Nowell), 
in  charge  of  the  making  of  new  paths  and  clearing  old  ones,  building  stone,  log, 
and  brush  camps,  erecting  correct  guide-boards,  and  other  works  tending  to  make 
the  mountains  more  acoMsible  and  attractive.  The  club  will  collect  books,  mapn, 
sketches,  photographs,  and  all  available  information  of  interest  or  advantage  to 
ftequenters  of  the  mountidns ;  and.  in  order  to  fiicilitate  comparative  study,  the 
library  will  be  extended  by  the  addition  of  books  and  maps  relating  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  club  wishes  to  connect  its  special  work  among  the  Appalachians 
with  the  general  results  of  investigations  elsewhere,  and  will  encourage  the  study 
of  comparative  geography  in  general,  opening  its  meetings  to  contributions,  both 
scientific  and  popular,  on  sodl^cal  and  botanioal  geography,  geology*  topography, 
hydrography,  travel,  and  exploration. 

The  club  has  now  about  300  members,  including  both  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. The  annual  assessment  is  $2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  plans  of 
the  club  and  secure  uniformity  of  action,  it  is  desirable  that  all  persons 
interested  in  this  work  shall  become  members. 
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L  Oeology  of  the  White  Mountains.^ 

Bj  J.  H.  HontiiigtoiL. 

As  the  nataral  scenery  of  eveiy  country,  the  very  feature  that  attracts 
the  tourist,  depends  upon  its  geological  structure,  everyone  may  well  wish 
to  know  something  about  the  geology  of  the  country  he  visits.  But  one 
may  travel  and  make  extensive  tours  without  map  or  guide-book,  and,  at 
the  end  of  a  summer  vacation  or  a  year  of  travel,  return  to  his  home  and 
be  as  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  country  he  has  traversed  as  a  man  is  of 
astronomy,  who  has  spent  his  whole  life  iu  a  mine,  and  has  never  seen 
the  light  of  the  sun,  or  even  a  geography  of  the  heavens.  Such  a  person 
of  course  only  cares  to  travel  that  he  may  be  able  to  say,  **  When  I  was 
In  Paris,"  or  **  When  I  was  at  the  Yosemite  " ;  "  When  I  ascended  Mount 
Big!,"  or  "  When  I  went  up  Mount  Washington  by  ralL"  Individuals 
who  have  such  ideas  of  travel  would  not  care  whether  a  mountain  was 
trap  or  travertine,  granite  or  gneiss,  or  whether  the  noted  structures  of  a 
famous  city  were  built  of  adobe  or  marble,  of  sandstone  or  brick.  Yet 
there  are  tourists  who  see  in  every  cliff,  in  every  sculptured  rock,  and  in 
every  water-worn  pebble,  a  history  they  would  like  to  read.  The  buried 
cities  of  the  East,  before  excavations  are  made,  are  only  mounds  of  earth, 
not  unlike  hundreds  of  others,  but  when  these  mounds  are  known  to  hide 
the  secrets  of  dynasties,  that  long,  long  since  perished  from  the  earth,  they 
excite  an  interest  that  will  cause  men  to  undergo  the  greatest  privation  and 
labor,  that  they  may  bring  to  light  these  treasures  of  antiquity.  Yet  the 
rock-masses  whence  come  the  stones  of  which  cities  are  built  have  an  an- 
tiquity compared  with  which  the  time  from  when  the  most  ancient  city  was 
founded  until  to-day  is  a  mere  point.  In  the  years  that  are  coming,  the 
tourist  who  does  not  know  the  kind  of  rocks  of  the  mountain  he  has  as- 
cended, or  something  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  valley  where  he  has 
passed  his  summers,  will  be  regarded  very  much  in  the  same  light  as  a  per- 

1  Thoie  who  derire  a  more  extended  account  of  the  geology  of  thii  r^on  are  referred  to 
the  Report  of  the  Oeology  of  New  Hampihire,  Vol.  L  Phyilcal  Geography  (C.  H.  Hitchcock, 
State  Oeologiflt,  J.  H.  Huntington,  Principal  Aitistant,  1874) ;  VoL  IL  Stratlgraphleal  Geol- 
ogy :  and  a  Folio  of  Mapa,  187&  PuUiahed  by  tiia  anthorlty  of  the  Stata  of  New  Hampehiref 
at  Concord. 
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2  GEOLOGY. 

son  now  is,  who  cannot  teU  the  geography  of  the  conntry  fai  which  he  has 
trayelled,  or  something  about  the  scenery  of  the  places  he  has  visited. 

In  the  following  pages  we  shall  give  (1)  a  description  of  the  rocks  with 
their  mineral  constituents,  in  what  appears  to  be  their  chronological  order, 
and  in  this  connection  we  shall  note  the  localities,  on  the  routes  of  travel, 
where  each  variety  of  rock  can  be  seen  in  its  characteristic  form;  (2)  the 
present  configuration  of  the  land,  —  the  mountains  and  hiUs,  the  gorges  and 
valleys;  (8)  the  minerals  and  where  they  are  found. 

The  areas  of  the  different  groups  of  rocks  are  for  the  most  part  exceed- 
ingly irregular.  This  is  owing  (1)  to  the  wearing  away  of  stratified  rocks, 
and  the  subsequent  uplifting  and  folding  of  the  strata  by  forces  that  acted 
in  different  directions;  and  (2)  to  the  intrusion  of  granitic  rocks  that  ab- 
sorbed or  partially  concealed  the  stratified  rocks. 

JTie  Laureniian  System. 

1.  PorphffriHo  Gneitt,  —  This  rock  nearly  everywhere  has  the  appearance 
of  being  granite  instead  of  gneiss,  but  from  its  relations  to  other  rocks  with 
which  it  is  associated,  and  in  some  instances  in  the  arrangement  of  its  con- 
stituents, there  is  little  doubt  but  that  it  is  a  true  gneiss.  It  has  a  very  coarse 
granular  texture.  The  large  crystals  of  feldspar  are  from  one  half  to  three 
inches  in  length,  and  are  generally  scattered  irregularly  through  a  base  of 
finer  material,  though  sometimes  they  have  their  longer  axis  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  stratification.  The  quartz  is  not  abundant,  and  the  mica  is  gen- 
erally black.  Nearly  everjrwhere  that  the  rock  is  exposed,  it  is  of  a  rusty 
brown  color  from  oxidation  of  the  iron  that  is  diffused  through  it  This 
rook  extends  southward  beyond  the  area  we  are  considering.  At  Lake 
Village  and  northward  to  Centre  Harbor,  if  ledges  do  not  appear,  boulders 
ean  be  seen  almost  everywhere.  At  Meredith  Village,  on  account  of  its 
being  used  in  building,  this  rock  is  very  noticeable,  and  the  clear-cut 
crystals  of  feldspar  appear  on  every  freshly  fractured  surface.  On  the 
road  from  Centre  Harbor  to  Pl3anouth,  where  it  begins  to  descend  towards 
White-Oak  Pond,  the  boulders  are  remarkably  free  from  iron.  N.  of 
Little  Squam  Lake,  where  the  road  turns  to  the  N.  beyond  the  town- 
house,  the  porphyritic  gneiss  is  associated  with  a  ferruginous  schist.  On 
Mt.  Prospect  we  have  the  same  association  of  rocks,  Imt  here  the  crystals 
of  feldspar  are  much  smaller  than  they  are  generally  in  the  porphyritic 
gneiss.  On  the  road  from  Sandwich  Notch  towards  Sandwich  Centre,  there 
are  many  outcrops,  and  it  appears  on  the  steep  southern  slope  of  Whiteface. 
In  Waterville  it  can  be  seen  on  Bald  Knob^  on  Snow's  Mountain,  and  on 
Cascade  Brook,  |  M,  above  the  Cascades.  Jn  the  N.  W.  part  of  Albany, 
on  the  extreme  northern  slope  of  Paseacooaway,  where  this  rock  out- 
crops, the  crystals  of  feldspar  are  sometimes  three  inches  in  length. 
They  are  larger  here  than  at  any  other  locality.  On  the  S.  E.  spur  of 
Mt.  Carrigain  we  find  a  characteristic  variety,  and  it  extends  up  the 
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ridge  nearly  a  mile  fh>iimrhere  it  terminates  at  Sawyer's  Rirer.  At  one 
point  on  the  river  the  water  falls  26  -  80  ft.  over  the  smooth  surfkce  of  this 
rock.  This  is  probably  the  northern  limit  of  the  eastern  range  of  the 
porphyritic  gneiss.  Another  range  of  this  reels  appears  in  Rumney,  on 
the  northern  slope  of  Mt  Stinson,  where  it  is  quite  free  from  iron.  It 
outcrops  in  several  places  on  the  road  running  through  the  S.  part  of 
Ellsworth.  It  IB  probably  an  extension  of  this  range  that  appears  in 
Thornton,  S.  of  Hatch  HiU,  and  in  Woodstock,  W.  of  the  Pemigewasset, 
and  farther  N.  on  Bald  Mountain.  We  meet  with  it  on  the  path  up 
Mt.  Lafayette,  on  the  ridge  before  coming  to  the  Eagle  Lakes.  North- 
ward it  outcrops  on  the  B.,  C.  &  M.  R.  R.,  between  Alder-Brook  Station 
and  Wing  Road ;  and  it  forms  the  high  white  bluffs  to  the  W.  These  local- 
ities are  the  most  northern  outcrops  where  the  rock  has  been  seen  in  place. 

Bethlehem  Gneiss.  —  The  characteristic  variety  of  the  Bethlehem  gneiss 
is  composed  of  a  light  flesh-colored  feldspar  which  largely  predominates, 
chlorite  in  the  place  of  mica  (or  if  the  latter  is  found  it  occurs  in  minute 
scales),  and  light-gray  quartz.  Some  of  the  coarse  varieties  resemble 
porphyritic  gneiss,  but  the  crystals  of  feldspar  are  almost  invariably 
smaller,  and  are  arranged  in  nodular  branches,  which  are  in  the  midst  of 
the  finer  micaceous  layers  of  the  rock.  These  layers  wUl  usually  distin- 
guish this  rock  from  all  other  varieties  of  granitic  rock  found  in  the  White- 
Mountain  area.  It  has  its  greatest  development  in  the  town  of  Bethlehem, 
where  it  is  almost  the  only  rock.  The  boulders,  also,  that  are  so  numerous 
in  many  places,  are  of  the  same  kind  of  rock.  On  the  S.  it  extends  into 
Franconia;  and  N.,  in  Whitefield,  there  are  extensive  outcrops  on  the  road 
£.  of  Kimball  Hill.  Thence  it  extends  N.  E.,  and  outcrops  on  the  road 
just  £.  of  the  Mt.- Adams  House,  in  Jefferson,  and  also  on  the  hill  above 
the  house. 

Berlin  or  Lake  Gneiss.  —  We  use  this  term  to  designate  a  gneiss  of  a 
coarse  foliated  texture  that  is  extensively  developed  in  the  White-Moun- 
tain area.  It  is  composed  of  light-colored  feldspar,  dark-gray  quartz,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  black  mica,  which  occurs  in  plates  of  considerable 
size.  On  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  mica,  the  rock  is  of  quite  a  dark 
color,  though  the  amount  of  mica  that  the  rock  contains  is  somewhat  vari- 
able. It  is  the  rock  of  the  islands  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee  and  its  eastern 
shores.  It  forms  immense  ledges  in  Wentworth,  along  the  railroad,  and 
extends  into  Warren;  and  is  found  on  the  road  around  Mt.  Cuba,  in  Or- 
ford.  It  is  the  underlying  rock  of  the  hills  N.  of  E.  Haverhill,  and  extends 
through  the  comer  of  Benton,  and  northward  through  the  central  part  of 
Landaff  into  Lisbon.  It  outcrops  again  in  Littleton,  below  the  village,  near 
the  Scythe  Factory,  on  Oak  Hill,  and  on  Mannas  Hills.  It  is  almost  the 
only  rock  W.  and  N.  of  Whitefield  village,  and  it  extends  into  Lancaster 
along  the  western  base  of  Mt.  Prospect.  It  is  the  rock  on  the  road  frovcv 
Lancaster  to  Jefferson  Hill.    N.  of  the  latter  place,  In  t\»  ciYb^dTv^i^aax^^ 
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woods,  it  it  CQt  by  the  intnuire  rooks  of  the  iiMimtidii.  Nbrlfaward,  in 
Berlin  and  Milan,  it  is  found  along  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  Th«re  is  a 
fine  outcrop  near  Milan  water-station.  On  the  W.  from  Milan  Comer  it  is 
the  country  rock,  but  probably  it  does  not  extend  northward  beyond  the 
limit  of  the  town.  It  nowhere  rises  in  high  elevations;  it  is  eitiier  con- 
fined to  the  valleys,  or  forms  low,  rounded  hills,  of  which  Bray  Hill,  in 
Whitefield,  is  a  typical  example.  The  gneiss  below  Berlin  station  resem- 
bles this,  but  may  be  the  remnant  of  an  older  formation.  At  tlie  station 
and  above,  also  N.  in  Milan,  on  the  railway,  there  is  a  gneiss  of  a  difierent 
type:  fine-grained,  of  a  dark  color,  and  containing  veins  of  epidote  and 
calcite,  and  is  evidently  a  newer  rock. 

White-Mowitain  Gneisses,  —  In  the  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
these  rocks  have  been  grouped  under  what  is  there  called  the  Montalban 
series.  We  find  the  rocks  of  this  series  more  extensively  developed  in  our 
area  than  any  of  those  we  have  already  described.  The  variety  of  the 
rocks  is  also  greater,  though  the  characteristics  of  each  are  quite  per- 
sistent. We  find  micaceous  gneisses  verging  into  mica,  and  andalnsite 
schists,  genuine  gneiss,  granitic  gneiss,  and  granite,  the  latter  occurring  in 
veins.  The  prevailing  rock  is  a  micaceous  gneiss.  It  has  generally  a 
rather  coarse  granular  texture,  with  well-defined  crystaUine  plates  of 
mica,  and  these  are  often  arranged  at  various  angles  to  the  plane  of  strat- 
ification showing  that  they  were  developed  subsequent  to  the  sedimenta- 
tion of  the  rock.  They  also  bind  the  constituents  of  the  rock  firmly 
together,  and  being  thick-bedded  and  having  few  cleavage  planes,  it  is  a 
remarkably  tough  rock.  In  places  we  find  well-defined  mica  schist  inter- 
stratified  with  these  gneisses,  and  elsewhere  no  less  well-defined  granitic 
gneiss.  The  granite  occurs  as  coarse  granitic  vein-stones,  and  these  very 
frequently  contain  tourmaline,  and  sometimes  beryl.  Rocks  of  this  series 
we  find  occupying  the  summit  of  Copple  Crown.  Here,  as  in  many  places, 
it  is  stained  by  iron.  It  extends  northward,  and  is  the  rock  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tuilonborough  village.  It  is  the  rock  of  Effingham,  the  N. 
part  of  Ossipee,  of  Madison,  Eaton,  and  the  £.  part  of  Conway.  In 
Bartlett  and  the  S.  part  of  Chatham,  it  is  cut  off  by  other  rocks,  but  from 
the  N.  part  of  Chatham  it  extends  W.  and  N.  and  forms  the  summits  of  all 
the  peaks  of  the  Presidential  Range,  of  Wild-Cat,  the  Carter  Range,  Bald- 
face,  Mt.  Royce,  Imp,  and  Moriah.  It  is  also  the  rock  of  the  mountains 
in  Shelbnme,  N.  of  the  Androscoggin,  and  thence  it  extends  N.  E.  towards 
Lake  Umbagog.  Just  S.  of  the  lake  it  is  replaced  by  an  intrusive  granite, 
but  it  outcrops  in  many  places  on  the  road  from  the  lake  to  Bethel. 

Western  Range.  —  In  Plymouth  we  have  the  well-defined  micaceous  and 
granitic  gneisses  of  this  series.  Above  the  village,  at  the  quarr}',  we  have 
a  rare  opportunity  of  seeing  the  changes  that  have  been  effected  in  the 
rock  by  metamorphism.  There  is  a  rounded  hill  on  the  side  of  which  the 
quarry  has  been  opened  in  the  granitic  gneiss,  which  extends  nearly  to  the 
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top  of  the  hSL  Bat  erowning  the  tammit,  tiMtemd  of  the  granitic  gneite, 
in  which  the  Hnee  of  stratification  are  almost  entirely  obliterated,  we  have 
a  well-defined  micaceoas  gneiss,  the  strata  of  which  are  set,  as  it  were, 
into  the  granitic  gneiss.  The  micaceous  gneiss  extends  northward  as  far 
as  Waterville.  It  can  be  seen  at  Gampton  Hollow,  on  the  river  opposite  W. 
Campton,  and  on  Mt  Weetamoo,  where  there  is  a  fine  exposure  of  the  char- 
acteristic White-Monntain  gneiss.  To  the  N.  E.,  the  most  northern  expos- 
ure of  these  rocks  is  on  Sandwich  Dome.  In  Rumney  there  is  a  bend  of 
rocks,  perhaps  converging  from  that  in  Plymouth,  and  it  extends  N.  as  far 
as  Benton.  The  high  bluff  N.  of  the  river  near  Bumney  station  presents 
a  fine  exposure  of  this  rock.  It  differs  from  the  characteristic  White- 
Mountain  gneiss,  in  that  some  of  the  strata  are  quite  argillaceous,  while 
others  carry  fibrolite;  and  as  on  Moosilauke  and  the  ridges  northward, 
we  have  a  typical  mica  schist.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  rocks 
were  formed  from  material  derived  from  the  wearing  away  of  the  White- 
Mountain  gneiss.  But  these  rocks,  like  those  hi  the  vicini^  of  Mt.  Wash- 
ington, contain  many  coarse  granitic  veins  that  carry  tourmaline,  end  very 
often  beryl.  Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  rocks  of  this  series.  The 
granitic  gneiss  can  be  seen  in  several  places  on  the  road  from  the  Glen 
House  to  Gorham.  On  the  Androscoggin  River,  at  Gorliam  village,  it  is 
interstratified  with  the  micaceous  gneiss;  and  there  is  a  fine  exposure  at 
Moses  Bock,  in  Sheibume.  It  is  also  the  rock  of  Paradise  Hill,  in  Bethel, 
Me.  The  mine  in  Madison,  E.  of  Silver  Lake,  is  in  the  micaceous  gneiss, 
and  this  is  the  rock  of  theN.  part  of  Jackson;  and  Grant*s  Ledge  is  a 
characteristic  variety.  It  can  be  seen  at  the  Glen-EUis  Falls,  and  at  the 
Emerald  and  Garnet  Pools.  At  the  falls,  a  short  distance  above  where 
the  water  plunges  over,  there  is  a  wide  quartz  vein.  As  this  rock  will 
probably  be  more  often  observed  on  the  carriage-road  and  about  the  sum- 
mit of  Mt.  Washington,  we  shall  be  a  little  more  specific  In  going  up  the 
carriage-road,  the  first  rocks  we  see  are  more  quartzose  than  the  rocks  of 
the  mountain  generally.  At  the  first  mile-post  we  have  gneiss,  with  gra- 
nitic veins,  while  the  rock  above  is  almost  a  qnartsite;  then  the  rock 
approaches  mica  schist,  and  the  strata  present  an  undulating  surface. 
The  hill  to  the  N.  E.  is  coarse  granite,  that  carries  tourmaline.  After 
passing  a  stream  we  find  the  rock  somewhat  ferruginous.  A  rock  that  will 
attract  attention  farther  on  is  a  conglomerate  ^  trap  ** ;  then  we  find  coarse 
intrusive  granite,  and  above  the  schist  has  a  distinct  cleavage,  and  has  beds 
of  granite  interstratified.  At  a  sharp  turn  in  the  road  there  are  mica 
schist,  granite,  and  a  compact  siliceous  rock.  An  examination  of  the 
rocks  a  little  beyond  reveals  a  fault.  At  the  second  mile-post  the  rock  is 
th'ck-bedded,  and  carries  andalusite.  At  the  second  turn  above  the  rock 
ifi  more  fissile,  the  strata  are  twisted  and  contorted,  and  there  is  a  sudden 
change  in  the  dip.  Above,  where  the  road  runs  northeriyj  the  rock  %i»3^ 
more  the  character  of  a  fine-grained  sandstone.    On  Ahib  i3LV^^«t  ^^•^  ^  i 
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long  bridge  there  if  a  banded  granite,  then  wavy  mica  schisti  followed  by 
coarse  granite  veins,  with  tourmaline.  Above,  where  there  are  many 
ledges,  the  undulations  appear  like  waves  in  a  troubled  sea.  What  is 
remarkable,  these  wavy  strata,  after  continuing  for  a  short  distance,  sud- 
denly become  vertical.  At  the  third  mile-post,  where  we  have  again  an 
easterly  dip,  the  smaller  waves  are  transverse  to  the  dip  of  the  strata. 
Above,  for  i  M.  we  have  a  series  of  folds.  As  we  approach  the  Half- Way 
House,  the  ledges  are  concealed  by  drift.  At  the  fourth  mile-post  the 
strata  have  a  westerly  dip.  Above,  for  more  than  a  mile,  the  curves  and 
folds  in  the  strata  are  very  marked,  especially  at  the  fifth  mile-post  A 
spring  about  eighty  rods  below  this  mile-post  had  a  temperature  of  87**  in 
August.  Towards  the  summit  of  the  mountain  the  rocks  become  thick' 
bedded,  and  have  both  easterly  and  westerly  dips.  On  the  summit  there 
is  a  small  synclinal  axis,  but  it  is  of  little  significance  as  showing  the 
structure  of  the  mountain.  In  every  direction  from  the  summit  the  rocks 
have  the  same  general  character.  Following  the  ridge  over  the  summits 
of  Mts.  Clay,  Jefiferson,  Adams,  and  Madison,  we  meet  with  innumerable 
folds.  On  Clay  the  strata  are  perhaps  more  regular.  On  Jefferson  we 
find  that  the  rocks  contain  some  andalusite,  in  imperfect  crystals,  but 
everywhere  the  rock  is  a  thick-bedded  micaceous  gneiss.  On  the  bridle- 
path to  the  Crawford  House,  after  we  pass  Mt.  Monroe,  the  rocks  become 
quite  ferruginous,  and  there  appear  to  be  great  concretionary  masses. 
These  are  of  a  much  finer  texture  than  the  mass  of  the  rock.  The  mica- 
ceous gneiss  extends  nearly  to  the  Crawford  House.  The  walls  of  all  the 
deep  gorges  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Washington  are,  for  the  most  part,  the 
gneiss  of  the  mountain.  There  is  also  a  small  area  of  this  rock  below 
Bemis  Station,  on  the  P.  &  0.  R.  R.,  and  it  forms  the  walls  of  the  flume 
on  Nancy's  Brook.  This  area  is  entirely  surrounded  by  intrusive  granite. 
The  hard  granitic  gneiss  at  the  Grate  of  the  White-Mountain  Notch,  and  in 
the  two  cuts  below,  the  rock  of  £lephant*s  Head  (at  least  the  top),  and 
that  for  I  M.  S.  of  the  Crawford  House,  probably  belong  to  this  series. 
The  rock  at  Gibbs*  Falls  is  a  granitic  gneiss,  and  above  is  the  micaceous 
gneiss  of  the  mountain. 

Labradorite.  —  It  cannot  be  affirmed  with  any  very  great  degree  of  cer- 
tainty that  the  labradorite  of  the  White  Mountains  is  a  stratified  rock, 
yet  it  appears  to  be.  It  was  not  suspected  as  occurring  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, until  specimens  were  obtained  by  me  from  the  great  slide  in  Water- 
ville.  Usually,  as  found  in  the  White-Mountain  area,  it  is  a  dark  granular 
crystalline  rock,  and  it  is  so  unlike  the  other  rocks  that  it  is  easily  recog- 
nized. The  feldspar,  when  it  has  not  been  affected  by  the  weather,  is  of 
a  dark  bluish  color,  and  if  examined  with  a  lens,  very  fine  lines  (strise)  can 
be  seen  on  the  crystals.  With  this  Labrador  feldspar,  or  labradorite,  in 
some  places  we  find  the  mineral  chrysolite,  which  can  be  here  recognized 
by  its  occurring  in  grains,  and  being  of  an  olive-green  color.    The  rock 
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that  is  composed  of  these  two  mloerals  has  been  named  oii^e.  Another 
variety  of  tiie  Labrador  rock  is  of  a  light  color,  and  contains  much  horn- 
blende and  no  chrysolite.  Every  one  who  visits  the  slide  in  Watervllle 
will  see  the  rocks  we  have  here  described.  Another  locality  where  these 
rocks  occur  is  on  the  Mt.- Washington  River,  some  2  M.  from  the  Saco.  If 
the  rock  is  stratified,  it  rests  on  the  White-Mountain  gneiss.  Boulders  of 
labradorite,  composed  entirely  of  Labrador  feldspar,  are  found  in  great 
abundance  on  the  W.  slope  of  Mill  Mountain,  in  Stark.  The  beautiful 
striation  of  the  crystals  from  this  locality  is  remarkable. 

Franoonia  Breccia.  —  This  rock  is  made  up  of  fragments  of  other  rocks. 
In  it  we  find  porphyritic  gneiss,  a  dark  compact  gneiss,  hornblende,  and 
other  siliceous  rocks,  and  these  are  cemented  together  by  a  light  feld- 
spathic  paste.  In  the  Franconia  region  it  extends  from  Mt.  Haystack  to 
the  Georgianna  Falls.  In  the  White-Mountain  Notch  it  outcrops  on  the  side 
of  Mt.  Willard.  The  rock  is  easily  recognized,  and  it  occurs  in  places  of 
frequent  resort.  It  can  be  seen  jast  above  where  the  water  pours  over  into 
the  Basin,  and  it  is  the  rock  of  the  high  cliffs  at  the  Profile  House.  Boulders 
of  it  are  numerous  on  the  bridle-path  on  Mt.  Lafayette,  as  it  begins  to 
ascend  the  mountain,  and  we  see  the  rock  in  high  and  overhanging  ledges 
where  the  path  passes  through  the  sharp  notch  in  Eagle  ClifT.  In  the 
White-Mountain  Notch  it  is  cut  by  the  railroad  a  little  more  than  f  M.  from 
Crawford  Station,  and  its  immense  angular  fragments  can  be  seen  from 
the  cars.  It  crosses  the  deep  gorge  below  at  Dismal  Pool,  and  appears 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  in  the  Silver  Cascade,  a  short  distance 
above  the  road. 

Huroman  System, 

The  rocks  of  the  Haronian  system  lie  altogether  to  the  W.  of  the  Lau- 
rentian  rock  in  New  Hampshire.  They  consist  of  mica,  greenish,  feld- 
spathic,  chloritic,  and  siliceous  schists.  The  latter  pass  into  hydro-mica 
schists.  These  can  generally  be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  have  a  greasy 
feeling. 

Mica  /ScAwto.— The  typical  rocks  of  this  ckiss  consist  of  mica  and 
quartz,  and  can  be  recognized  by  the  shining  surface  of  the  folia.  It 
usually  splits  readily,  on  account  of  the  parallel  arrangement  of  the  mica. 
But  mica  schist  verges  on  the  one  hand  into  clay  slate,  and  on  the  other 
into  gneiss.  Rocks  nearest  to  the  typical  mica  schist  occur  in  Enrol,  on 
the  road  along  Clear  Stream,  and  on  the  hills  W  of  Lake  Umbagog.  This 
particular  variety  seems  to  be  confined  to  this  area,  though  a  similar  rock 
outcrops  along  the  W.  side  of  Kimball  Hill,  in  Whitefield.  In  the  £.  part 
of  Lisbon,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Sugar  Hill,  we  find  a  dark  thick- 
bedded  variety  that  carries  large  and  beautiful  crystals  of  staurolite.  On 
the  road  S.  W.  towards  Lisbon  village,  where  it  crosses  SalmoQr-^*::^^ 
Brook,  the  mica  schist  splits  readily  into  thin  plates^  «»!Ql  \)ea  vos^aka^  ^ 
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these  are  thickly  studded  with  garnets.  The  mica  schists  that  appear  hi 
the  towns  S.  along  the  Gonneoticat  River  are  exceedingly  Tariable.  A 
high  hill  in  the  N.  part  of  Orford  has  a  typical  mica  schist,  and  here  as 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  below,  in  Thetford,  there  is  soapstone 
interstratified  with  it.  Near  £.  Haverhill,  but  extending  into  Piermont, 
the  rocis  is  composed  almost  altogether  of  quartz,  and  it  is  worked  very 
extensively  fbr  scythe-stones.  In  Northumberland,  between  Mt.  Lyon 
and  the  Pilot  Range,  there  is  a  dark  siliceous  schist,  and  this  rock  is  found 
also  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Devil* s  Slide,  in  Stark,  while  a  very  similar  rock 
forms  high  and  precipitous  ledges  in  the  vicinity  of  N.  Stratford 

Greenish,  Feldq)athic,and  SUiceoua  SchitU,  —  These  rocks  are  quite  vail- 
able.  Some  are  thick-bedded,  and  have  well-defined  crystals  of  feldspar; 
but  chlorite  is  almost  invariably  present,  and  gives  the  rock  a  greenish 
cast  Others  are  composed  largely  of  quartz,  while  in  places  chlorite 
forms  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  rock.  The  first  two  varieties  are 
found  interstratified  at  Groveton,  and  the  last  can  be  seen  a  mile  above 
Lancaster  village.  On  the  S.  it  forms  the  high  bluff  opposite  Orford  vil- 
lage, whence  it  extends  N.  along  the  river  nearly  to  Bradford,  and  here  it 
is  largely  feldspathic.  A  similar  rock  is  found  N.  of  Lisbon,  near  the  line 
of  Lisbon  and  Lyman;  and  in  Littleton  it  is  adjacent  to  the  fossiliferons 
limestone.  On  the  Connecticut  River,  it  outcrops  in  Vermont  near  the 
■Portland  &  Ogdensburg  Railroad.  In  Dalton  it  is  cut  by  the  B.,  C.  &  M. 
Railroad,  where  it  is  slightly  calcareous.  On  Mt.  Prospect  and  the  range 
W.  in  Lancaster,  it  is  highly  siliceous.  It  has  the  same  character  near 
Lancaster,  and  not  far  from  the  spring  that  supplies  the  Lancaster  House 
a  siliceous  limestone  is  found.  The  first  outcrop  in  Vermont  above  the 
Lancaster  bridge  is  the  chloritic  variety,  but  this  is  limited  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  feldspathic  variety,  which  extends  along  the  Connecticut 
nearly  to  the  line  of  Stratford.  In  the  N.  part  of  Lancaster  hornblende  is 
quite  abundant,  and  on  the  road  that  turns  N.  E.  of  the  Lancaster  Fair- 
Ground  massive  epidote  forms  a  component  part  of  this  rock. 

SiUceotis  and  ffydro-mica  Schists.  —  The  latter  are  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing an  unctions  or  greasy  feeling,  and  generally  they  are  readily  cut  by  a 
knife.  On  the  one  hand  they  pass  into  slaty  rocks,  as  at  Bradford ;  and 
on  the  other  into  siliceous  schists,  as  in  Stark.  Northward  from  Bradford 
the  cleavage  planes  become  less  distinct  and  the  rock  is  more  compact. 
A  cut  on  the  Passumpsic  Railroad  just  below  Wells  River  shows  this  rock 
with  the  strata  nearly  vertical.  There  is  also  a  cut  through  a  ledge' in 
the  village,  on  the  Montpelier  road,  where  the  rock  can  be  seen.  The 
highly  tilted  strata  appear  in  the  Connecticut,  at  the  railroad  bridge,  and  at 
a  narrow  gorge  d  M.  above,  and  there  are  numerous  outcrops  at  Woods- 
ville.  It  is  the  principal  rock  of  Bath,  and  it  extends  N.  and  forms  the 
mountain  ridge  between  Monroe  and  Lyman,  including  Hunt's  and  Gard^ 
ner  Mountains.    In  Dalton,  W.  of  Dalton  Mountain,  we  find  a  character- 
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fctie  Tuiety;  and  northward  thrtmgh  Lunenburg  and  CrnQdhan,  W.  of 
tie  feldspathio,  chloritic  schists.  From  Stark  water  station  E.  along  the 
Grand  Trunk  BaOway,  including  two  extensive  cuts  near  W.  Milan,  we 
htve  what  would  be  called  more  properiy  a  siliceous  schist,  though  it  has 
some  of  the  properties  of  hydro-mica  schist  The  changing  but  nearly 
vertical  dip  of  the  strata  show  that  in  the  band,  as  a  whole,  there  are 
many  folds.  A  similar  rock  forms  the  castellated  peaks  and  spires  of  Dix- 
ville  Notch.  But  here  the  peculiar  cleavage  of  the  strata  into  longitudi- 
nal fragments  gives  to  the  Notch  its  striking  features.  On  the  S.  wall, 
half-way  through  the  Notch,  there  is  a  profile,  sharp  in  outline  and  remark- 
able (as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Arthur  Fletcher,  of  Concord)  for  the  change 
of  expression  when  seen  from  different  points.  There  is  also  a  siliceous 
schist  of  limited  area  that  outcrops  in  the  river  in  Littleton  village  and 
on  the  railroad  above.  There  is  a  light-gray  siliceous  schist  in  the  N.  E. 
part  of  Lyman  that  frequently  carries  gold.  This  may  differ  from  the 
schist  of  Mt.  Gardner,  already  noticed. 

Other  Bocks,  —  There  is  a  series  of  rocks  that  consists  of  clay  slates,  cal- 
ciferous  mica  schists,  quartzites,  and  conglomerates,  that  may  belong  to 
the  Lower  Cambrian  rather  than  the  Huronian  system.  They  are  de- 
scribed below. 

Clay  Slates.  —  Genuine  clay  slate  is  a  rock  quite  rare  in  the  White- 
Mountain  area.  There  is  a  limited  outcrop  on  the  B.,  C.  &  M.  Railroad,  a 
short  distance  above  E.  Haverhill.  The  quartz  veins  in  the  slate  of 
Lyman  carry  gold,  and  it  is  here  that  the  Dodge  Mine  has  been  worked  for 
several  years.  Free  gold  frequently  occurs  in  the  slate  ac^acent  to  the 
quartz.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  work  slate  for  roofing  in  the  N.  E. 
part  of  Lisbon  and  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Littleton.  Clay  slate  passing  into 
argillaceous  sandstone  is  the  rock  of  Dalton  Mountain.  This  may  be  a 
newer  rock.  Below  Mt  Willard,  on  the  side  of  Mt  Willey,  the  railroad 
cuts  an  argillaceous  schist  From  the  summit  of  Mt  Willard  we  caa 
trace  the  line  where  the  granite  comes  in  contact  with  this  schist  The  line 
has  a  zigzag  course  and  the  schist  extends  W.  to  Mt  Tom.  Boulders  of 
the  schist,  with  crystals  of  andalusite,  can  be  seen  in  the  stream  back  of 
the  Crawford  House.  Boulders  containing  thin  crystals  of  andalusite, 
similar  to  the  rock  above  Mt.  Willard,  but  more  indurated,  have  been 
found  as  far  S.  as  Waterville.  These,  however,  probably  came  from  the 
Pemigewasset  region.  There  is  also  a  small  area  of  slate  on  the  S.  side  of 
Mt.  Peqnawket 

Cakiferous  Mita  Schist.  —  These  rocks  consist  of  bands  of  argillaceous 
mica  schist,  clay  slate,  hard  arenaceous  schist,  and  siliceous  limestone. 
These  bands  often  alternate.  There  is  a  small  area  in  the  N.  £.  part  of 
Orford,  in  the  vichiity  of  Indian  Pond.  The  largest  area  is  in  the  N.  part 
of  Coos  County,  from  Colebrook  northward.  These  rocks  underlie  the 
remarkably  fertile  soil  of  that  region.    The  absence  oC  VKyoSkdAsn^^Qoib  c»Dr 
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tour  of  the  hills,  and  frmgments  of  decaying  rock  in  the  drift  geDermllf,      « 
indicate  that  this  is  the  country  roclc. 

QuarttiU,  —  This  rock  when  examined  by  a  lens  shows  that  it  is  made 
of  rounded  grains  which  appear  to  be  imbedded  in  a  glassy-looking  cement, 
while  quartz  always  occurs  in  veins  traversing  other  rocks,  and  has  none 
of  the  granular  structure  of  quartzite.  It  enters  our  area  from  the  S., 
and  in  Orford  it  forms  almost  the  entire  mass  of  Mt.  Cuba.  N.  it  becomes 
very  narrow,  but  widens  as  it  approaches  Piermont  Mountain.  The  road 
from  Warren  to  Piermont  crosses  it,  where  it  passes  through  the  moun- 
tain range,  W.  of  the  height  of  land.  No  outcrops  are  seen  along  the 
B.,  G.  &  M.  Railroad,  but  there  are  enormous  masses  along  the  line  of 
Haverhill  and  Benton.  The  sharp  mountain  and  precipitous  ridge  that 
can  be  seen  from  E.  Haverhill  are  formed  of  it.  Between  Sugar  Loaf  and 
the  sharp  peak  called  Black  Mountain,  it  appears  as  a  distinct  conglom- 
erate. From  Black  Mountain  it  turns  suddenly  to  the  E.,  then  to  the  N., 
and  extends  nearly  through  the  town  of  Landaff,  where  it  disappears. 

ConghmercUes. — A  conglomerate  of  the  most  interesting  character 
begins  ^  M.  S.  W.  of  Young's  Pond  in  Lyman  and  extends  southward 
into  Bath.  Nowhere  can  the  foldings,  overturns,  and  dislocations  of  strata 
be  so  well  seen  as  along  the  line  of  its  outcrop. 

Helderberg  Bock, 

The  discovery  of  fossils  in  New  Hampshire  was  the  most  interesting, 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  made  by  the  Geological  Survey.  The 
most  southern  point  where  the  rocks  are  known  to  contain  fossils  is  in  the 
Ammonoosuc  River,  about  ^  M.  below  N.  Lisbon.  The  fossUiferous  rocks 
extend  N.  £.  to  an  old  quarry  in  the  N.  part  of  Littleton.  The  most  inter- 
esting locality  is  on  Fitch  HiU.  It  is  about  fifty  rods  southerly  from  the 
house  of  £.  Fitch,  in  an  open  pasture  above  an  orchard.  It  was  here  that 
a  fossil  was  discovered  by  me  that  determined  the  group  to  which  this 
band  of  rocks  belongs.  A  band  of  undoubted  Helderberg  rock  occurs  ui 
Lyman,  N.  from  the  Dodge  Mine,  upon  a  hill  near  the  house  of  D.  Knapp. 
The  rocks  that  belong  to  this  group  are  (1)  sandstone,  (2)  coralline  lime- 
stone, (8)  slate,  schist,  and  conglomerate. 

Intmsive  Rocks. 

Whether  the  intrusive  rocks  are  of  later  origin  than  the  Helderberg  is 
something  that  cannot  from  our  observation  be  determined.  But  that  they 
are  more  recent  tlian  the  Huronian  is  absolutely  certain ;  for  we  find  them 
penetrating  these  rocks  in  Jefferson,  Stark,  Stratford,  in  Granby,  Vt.,  and 
in  various  other  places.  It  is  an  interesting  feature  of  these  intrusive 
granitic  rocks  that  we  find  them  spread  out  over  large  areas,  and  that  they 
follow  each  other  in  quite  regular  succession,  as  though  one  overflow  of 
rook  had  been  followed  by  another  of  a  different  Idnd ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
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note  that  the  more  siliceons  or  acidic  yarfeties  are  older  than  the  less  sill- 
ceoas  or  basic  varieties ;  thas  confirming  what  was  long  ago  pointed  oat  by 
European  geologists  in  regard  to  the  relative  ages  of  these  different  kinds  of 
rocks.  The  names  used  to  designate  the  different  granitic  rocks  are  taken 
from  the  names  of  the  places  where  that  variety  is  the  prevailing  rock. 

Syenite.  —  This  rock,  for  the  most  part,  is  found  in  the  White-Mountain 
area,  and  consists  of  a  dark-gray  feldspar,  hornblende,  and  mica.  The 
principal  locality  is  on  Red  Hill,  in  Moultonborongh  and  Sandwich,  and  Is 
about  8i  M.  in  length,  and  ^  M.  wide.  It  seems  to  rest  on  the  nearly 
vertical  strata  of  the  granitic  gneiss,  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The 
syenite  appears  S.  of  Lake  Winnipesaukee,  on  Mt.  Belknap;  and  a  rock 
very  similar  to  that  of  Red  Hill  is  cut  by  the  adit  at  the  tin-mine  in  Jack- 
son. A  syenite  differing  from  the  last  in  the  color  of  its  feldspar  and  in  the 
quantity  of  mica  it  carries  is  found  just  S.  of  the  village  of  Colebrook. 

Conway  Granite.  —  This  granite  is  a  typical  variety, — quartz,  feldspar, 
and  mica.  It  is  the  rock  at  Diana's  Bath,  the  Cathedral,  and  the  White- 
Horse  Ledge.  At  Goodrich  Falls  it  decomposes  very  readily,  but  on  the 
southerly  spurs  of  Iron  Mountain  it  seems  to  be  firm  and  compact.  West- 
ward, along  the  valley  of  the  Saco,  on  the  mountains  N.  of  Upper  Bart- 
lett,  on  Mts.  Crawford  and  Resolution,  at  the  Giant's  Stairs,  and  on  the 
side  of  Mt.  Webster,  the  rock  everywhere  decomposes.  Conway  granite  is 
the  rock  of  almost  the  whole  valley  of  Swift  River,  W.  of  the  Albany  Inter- 
vale. At  Church's  Falls,  on  Sabba-Day  Brook,  we  see  beautifully  polished 
surfaces  of  this  rock.  S.  of  the  Intervale,  Potash  Mountain  and  to  the 
northward  Green's  Cliff  and  Mt.  Tremont  are  made  of  it  In  the  great  valr 
ley  of  the  East  Branch  of  the  Pemigewasset,  the  terra  incognita  of  tourists, 
except  on  the  N.  W.,  this  is  almost  the  only  rock.  But  some  may  pene- 
trate the  wilderness  as  far  as  the  Thoreau  Falls  or  the  Mad-River  Notch, 
where  it  will  be  found.  The  range  extending  S.  W.  firom  the  Mad-River 
Notch,  including  Mts.  Osceola,  Tecumseh,  and  Fisher,  is  composed  of  this 
rock,  chiefly.  It  appears  in  the  Franconia  Notch,  on  Mts.  Cannon  and 
Profile,  at  the  Basin,  the  Pool,  and  the  Flume.  The  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain$  is  of  this  Conway  granite,  here  decomposing  and  friable.  The 
profile  is  each  year  crumbling  away.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  White-  , 
Mountain  Notch,  on  Cow,  Bemis,  and  Davis  Brooks,  there  is  a  reddish 
granite  that  resembles  the  Conway.  There  is  a  tabular  granite  at  the  . 
Lower  Falls  of  the  Ammonoosuc,  and  a  typical  variety  at  the  Upper 
Falls. 

Chocorua  Granite.  —  This  rock  consists  of  greenish  feldspar  and  quartz. 
Sometimes  it  has  a  little  hornblende,  sometimes  a  little  mica,  and  is  more 
like  a  porphynte  than  granite.  It  forms  the  mass  of  Mt  Chocorua,  but 
the  character  of  it  is  not  often  apparent,  as  the  feldspar  changes  by  weath- 
ering to  a  dingy  white  color.  In  a  slide,  on  the  path  from  Piper's  to  tK« 
summit,  the  feldspar  of  the  unweathered  rock  can  b«  %^ti.   1&.  «sX»Qid» 
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westward,  on  the  S.  side  of  Swift  Riyer,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Ghampney 
Falls.  It  appears  on  the  W.  side  of  Iron  Mountain,  and  on  a  S.  E.  spar, 
and  blocks  of  it  can  be  seen  in  the  abutments  of  a  bridge  just  above  the 
Iron-Mountain  House.  Up  the  Talley  of  the  Saco  it  will  be  found  at  Saw- 
yer's Bock,  and  it  is  cut  by  the  P.  &  O.  Railroad  at  Frankenstein  Cliff  and 
other  places,  where  the  fresh  fractures  show  the  greenish  feldspar.  On 
Mill  Mountain,  in  Stark,  this  rock  is  found,  but  it  passes  on  the  one  hand 
into  syenite  and  on  the  other  inter  almost  a  pure  feldspathio  rock  or  por* 
phyrite. 

Albany  GranUe,  —  This  rock  has  everywhere  a  porphyritic  texture,  and 
is  composed  chiefly  of  feldspar,,  both  as  a  paste  and  as  imbedded  crystals* 
It  is  largely  developed  in  Albany,  along  the  Swift  River.  It  forms  the 
base  of  Mt.  Pequawket  and  the  cliffs  of  Humphrey's  Ledge.  It  outcropt 
on  the  summit  of  Thorn  Mountain,  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  daik 
siliceous  schist,  and  a  very  litUe  is  seen  at  Jackson  Falls.  It  appears  on 
the  P.  &  O.  Railroad  in  the  Notch,  and  forms  the  summit  of  Mt  Willard. 
Above  the  breccia  there  is  a  vein  cutting  the  Montalban  strata,  that  resem- 
bles the  Albany  granite.  In  the  Pemige  wasset  region  it  is  found  overlying 
the  Conway  granite,  and  it  forms  the  summits  of  Mts.  Flume,  Liberty^ 
and  Osceola.  On  the  bridle-path  up  Mt.  Lafayette  there  is  a  limited 
outcrop,  just  before  we  come  to  the  porphyritic  gneiss  and  also  above  the 
gneiss  before  we  reach  the  summit,  and  it  appears  on  the  ridge  S.  This  is 
also  the  rock  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Ossipee  Range. 

Other  Granite. — A  granite,  that  cannot  be  classed  with  either  we  have 
described,  is  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Waterville  Slide.  A  variety 
yery  similar  to  this  will  be  seen  on  Mt.  Pleasant,  Me.,  but  the  rock  about 
this  mountain  is  composed  chiefly  of  feldspar. 

PorphyrUe.  —  The  rocks  of  this  class  are  always  of  some  dark  color, 
but  they  often  weather  so  that  the  surface  is  quite  white.  This  rock 
crowns  the  summit  of  Lafayette,  and  is  immediately  above  the  Albany 
granite.  It  forms  the  summit  of  Mt.  Lyon  (Cape  Horn)  and  the  ridge  S. 
of  the  G.  T.  Railway  in  Northumberland,  but  the  specimens  from  these 
two  localities  differ  in  many  respects  from  similar  rocks  found  elsewhere. 
The  rock  of  Mt  Starr  King,  although  ch'efly  feldspar,  may  belong  to  the 
quartz-porphyries. 

Porphyries  and  Breccias,  with  porphyry  as  a  matrix,  —  Both  these  rocks 
vary  greatly  in  texture,  but  they  are  limited  to  small  areas.  On  the  N.  E. 
side  of  the  Ossipee  Range,  on  the  ridge  most  frequently  ascended  from 
W.  Ossipee,  there  is  a  very  small  area  of  breccia.  In  the  Pemigewasset 
region,  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Franconia  Branch,  on  the  £.  side, 
there  is  a  considerable  area  of  porphyry,  boulders  of  which  can  be  found 
along  the  East  Branch  of  the  Pemigewasset  Boulders  of  porphyry  are 
also  found  at  the  slide  in  Waterville.  At  Famum's,  in  Albany,  about 
eighty  rods  N.  E.  of  his  house,  there  is  a  porphyry,  with  feldspar  and 
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qiuurtf ;  !mt  m  we  begin  to  ascend  Moat  Mountain,  from,  near  Farnnm*!, 
we  find  a  distinct  breccia,  made  largely  of  fragments  of  schist  From 
this  point,  until  we  get  within  a  few  rods  of  the  N.  peak  of  the  mountain, 
the  rock  is  almost  entirely  porphyry,  composed  of  feldspar,  with  grains  of 
quartz,  and  very  rarely  we  find  fragments  of  other  rocks.  On  the  N. 
peak  the  rock  is  made  up  chiefly  of  fragments  of  schist,  the  matrix 
being  the  porphyry  of  the  mountain.  The  very  distinct  breccia  is 
only  a  few  feet  in  thickness.  On  the  N.  E.  the  porphyry  extends  nearly 
to  Diana's  Bath.  On  the  S.  side  of  Mt  Fequawket  there  is  a  band  of  slate 
^bove  the  Albany  granite;  and  then  there  are  places  where  the  rock  is 
composed  entirely  of  angular  fragments  of  slate,  apparently  without  any 
cementing  material,  but  the  remaining  2,000  feet  of  the  mountain  is  por- 
phyry, with  here  and  there  a  fragment  of  other  rock. 

Dikes,  —  At  the  top  of  the  Crystal  Cascade  the  **  trap  *'  forms  an  inter- 
esting breccia.  At  the  head  of  Tuckerman*s  Ravine,  a  **  trap  "  dike  of 
reddish4)rown  color  crosses  the  path  leading  from  the  ravine,  just  before  it 
reaches  the  plateau.  On  the  Mt-Washington  River,  1  M.  from  the  Saco, 
there  is  a  "  trap  *'  chiefly  of  a  light-brown  color,  but  on  the  S.  side,  where 
it  forms  a  breccia,  it  changes  to  a  dark-greenish  color.  At  Berlin  FaUs,  oa. 
the  railway  and  in  the  river,  the  dikes  are  numerous  and  of  great  width. 
On  the  side  of  the  precipitous  ledges,  N.  of  the  railway,  2  M.  above  the 
station,  there  is  an  intrusive  rock,  that  in  composition  is  a  compact  feld- 
spar. The  interesting  feature  of  this  is,  that  there  is  a  cave  in  it  which  has 
the  appearance  of  having  been  artificially  excavated.  The  fact  that  it  is 
the  material  that  was  used  by  the  Indians  for  arrow-heads  lends  confir- 
mation to  this  idea. 

Coarse  Granitic  Veins.  —  While  these  are  so  common  there  are  two  or 
three  that  deserve  special  notice.  Jockey  Cap,  in  Fryeburg,  seems  to  be 
one  immense  vein;  and  Pine  Hill,  W.  of  the  village,  is  largely  made  of 
vein-stone.  Just  above  the  station  at  Beiiin  Falls,  there  is  an  immense 
coarse  granitic  mass,  and  extending  S.  W.  it  is  the  rock  of  Mt.  Forist. 

Recent  Time.  —  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  themes  of  study,  certainly 
those  which  will  most  attract  the  tourist,  are  the  general  features  of  the 
country,  — the  mountain  summits,  the  gorges,  the  high  and  overhanging 
clifi's,  the  deep-worn  channels  of  the  streams,  the  valleys,  the  ravines,  the 
travelled  boulders,  and  the  general  phenomena  of  the  drift.  During  the 
cycles  of  vanished  ages,  while  the  immense  beds  of  fossiliferous  strata 
were  being  formed,  a  process  of  slow  decay  was  going  on  wherever  an 
area  of  crystalline  rocks  appeared,  so  that  in  some  places  this  decay  must 
have  reached  the  depth  of  many  hundred  feet.  Then  came  the  great  ice 
age,  when  the  continental  glacier  was  of  so  vast  a  thickness  that  even 
Mt.  Washington  was  covered  by  the  ice-sheet,  and  northward  the  thick- 
ness must  have  been  immense.  From  the  molecular  pressure  in  this 
enormous  mass,  the  great  ioe-sheet  moved  southward^  or  tA  ^<&  v^yc& 
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where  it  thinned  out  towards  its  edges.  In  its  onward  movement  the 
ice-sheet  often  carried  this  decaying  rock  many  miles,  sometimes  across 
deep  ravines  and  over  mountain-ridges.  In  this  decomposing  rock  were 
many  hard  masses  that  had  resisted  decay,  and  these  are  the  boulders 
that  we  find  carried  so  far  away  from  their  original  beds.  How  great  a 
thickness  of  rock  was  worn  away  by  the  ice-sheet  we  cannot  determine 
with  any  degree  of  exactness,  as  the  strata  have  been  pressed  into  so 
many  folds.  That  it  enlarged  and  modified  many  of  the  ravines  and 
valleys  is  certain.  That  local  glaciers  distributed  the  boulders  in  King's 
Bavine  and  those  in  the  Carter  Notch  seems  probable.  That  many  of  the 
gorges  and  valleys  must  have  had  their  origin  in  fractures  and  faults* 
seems  also  probable,  since  from  the  Presidential  Range  we  have  valleys 
radiating  in  so  many  directions;  and  still  there  is  a  general  resemblance 
in  all  those  that  occur  in  the  same  kind  of  rock,  even  in  those  that  radiate 
in  opposite  directions,  and  it  is  only  when  the  rock  changes  that  the  main 
features  of  the  valleys  change.  Transverse  valleys  and  gorges  which 
break  abruptly  through  the  strata,  as  at  Dixville  Notch,  seem  to  have 
had  their  origin  in  a  fhu^ture,  possibly  caused  by  the  uplifting  of  the 
whole  eastern  portion  of  the  continent.  Gorges  like  that  at  Franconia 
Notch,  where  they  are  included  between  rocks  of  different  geological 
formations,  must  have  had  a  primitive  origin.  There  are  many  valleys 
that  are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  wearing  away  of  rocks  by  decay,  by 
water,  and  by  glaciers.  Some  short,  narrow  gorges,  the  so-called  flumes, 
had  their  origin  in  the  wearing  away  of  trap-dikes.  Elsewhere  the  ver- 
tical jointing  of  the  rock  allowed  the  water  to  penetrate,  then  freezing 
and  thawing  caused  it  to  disintegrate. 

Moraines,  —  Although  we  have  no  glaciers,  yet  the  moraines  that  extend 
across  the  valleys  show  that  they  once  existed,  and  probably  continued 
long  after  the  continental  glacier  had  retreated  far  to  the  N.  One  of  the 
best  marked  is  in  Warren,  about  a  mile  above  the  village,  on  the  road  to 
Piermont.  Those  about  the  Twin-Mountain  House  show  a  movement  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  great  ice-sheet,  and  one  that  is  very  noticeable  can 
be  seen  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river-valley  afler  crossing  the  bridge  at  the 
Fabyan  House.  On  the  Connecticut,  at  Colebrook,  and  several  miles  be- 
low, the  moraines  show  the  retreat  of  the  glacier  up  the  valley. 

Minerals.  —  We  notice  a  few  minerals  and  the  places  where  tliey  can 
be  obtained :  Goldy  Lyman.  Graphite^  Rumney.  Molybdenite^  Whitefield, 
S.  E.  of  the  village.  GaUnite^  Rumney  (N.  E.  part),  Woodstock,  Madison, 
Lyman  (Mt.  Gardner),  Shelbume.  Spalerite  (zinc  blende),  Warren,  Madi- 
son, Shelbume.  Pyrites^  many  places.  Chalcopyrite  (copper  pyrites), 
Warren,  Lyman  (Mt.  Gardner),  Littleton.  Arsenopyi^te  (mispickel), 
Franconia.  Flaorite^  Glen,  Crawford,  and  Jackson.  Hematite^  Bartlett 
(Iron  Mountain).  Magnetite  (mngnetic  iron),  Lisbon  and  Bartlett,  and 
firequently  in  schist.     Cctssiterite  (tin  ore),  Jackson  (rare).    Manganese 
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(riiodaiiite)  Bartlett  Quartz  (crystals),  Benton,  Woodstock,  and  Green- 
wood, Me.  Pyroxene^  Warren.  Beryl^  islands  of  Lake  Winnepesankee, 
Bnmney  (N.  part),  Chatham,  in  the  stream  near  the  path  to  Baldface. 
AmphiMe  (tremolite),  Warren,  Lisbon,  and  in  many  rocks.  ChrytoUte 
(with  labradorite),  Mt.-Wa8hington  River  and  Waterville.  Garnet^  com- 
mon in  many  places.  Cinnamon  Garnets^  Warren.  EpidotCy  Warren  (in 
boulders).  Mica,  many  places.  Labradorite,  Stark  (Mill  Brook),  Mt.- 
Washington  River  and  Waterville.  Feldtpar,  everywhere  In  the  coarse 
granitic  veins.  TourmaUne,  granitic  veins  about  Mt.  Washington  and 
Warrrai,  almost  massive.  Andalittite,  Mt- Washington  carriage-road,  be- 
tween the  first  and  third  mile-posts.  StauroUte,  Lisbon,  from  Mink  Pond 
to  Sugar  Hill.    Small  crystals  about  Mt  Washington. 

The  remarkable  size  of  the  crystals  of  some  of  the  minerals  and  the 
brilliancy  of  others  have  given  this  and  the  adjoining  region  a  world-wide 
distinction. 

n.  Topography. 

The  White  Mountains  cover  an  area  of  1,270  M.  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  are  bounded  by  the  lake  country  and  Baker's  River  on 
the  S.,  the  Connecticut  Valley  on  the  W.,  the  Upper  Ammonoosuc  and 
Androscoggin  Valleys  on  the  N.,  and  the  firontier  of  the  State  on  the  £. 
The  contiguous  parts  of  Vermont,  and  the  whole  area  of  New  Hampshire 
N.  of  the  Androscoggin  Valley,  form  mountain  districts  which  are  closely 
connected  with  this  alpine  region;  and  the  groups  of  lofty  peaks  which 
run  off  to  the  N.  E.  in  Maine  give  reason  for  the  citizens  of  that  State  to 
claim  that  *^  the  White  Mountains  extend  to  the  Kennebec  River." 

The  White  Mountains  are  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  divisions  by  the 
deep  and  continuous  valleys  of  the  Saco  and  Ammonoosuc  rivers,  and 
each  of  these  may  be  separated  into  three  sections,  —  the  E.  division  being 
cut  by  the  Ellis-Peabody  and  Moose-Israei  valleys,  and  the  W.  division 
by  the  Pemigewasset  and  E.  Branch  valleys.  The  State  Geologist  con- 
siders the  mountains  as  grouped,  topographically,  in  ten  subdivisions: 
1.  The  Mt-Starr-King  group.  2.  The  Mt-Carter  group.  8.  The  Mt.-Wash- 
ington  range,  with  a  Jackson  branch.  4.  The  Cherry-Mountain  district 
5.  The  Mt.-Willey  range.  6.  The  Carrigain-Osceola  group.  7.  The  Mt.- 
Passaconaway  range.  8.  The  Mts.  Twin  and  Lafayette  group.  9.  The 
Moosilauke  and  Mt.-Profile  division.    10.  The  Mt.-Pequawket  area. 

The  term  "  White  Mountains,'*  which  is  given  to  so  large  an  area,  and 
which  some  would  have  applied  to  all  the  region  between  the  Passumpsio 
and  Kennebec  rivers,  the  lake  country,  and  the  sources  of  the  Connecticut, 
is  derived  from  and  more  properly  applied  to  the  highest  range  in  this  dis- 
trict, extending  from  the  N.  base  of  Mt  Madison  to  the  S.  base  of  Mt 
Webster,  a  distance  of  about  18  M.,  in  the  direction  of  S.  S.  W.    A  Ux^x 
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Tiew  of  fhe  same  range  (as  entertained  by  Prof.  HHohooek)  oonsiden  it  •• 
extending  from  Pine  Mountain,  in  Gorfaam,  along  the  line  of  the  Presi- 
dential Range,  and  then  cro«8ing  the  Notch  and  including  the  Nancy  Range, 
Carrigain,  Osceola,  and  Tecnmseh,  terminating  at  Welch  Mountain,  in 
Waterville.  The  length  of  this  cliain  is  about  86  M.  Prof.  HitchcodL 
also  groups  the  western  monntains  into  an  irregular  chain,  about  80  M. 
long,  which  runs  from  the  Sugar  Loaves  in  Carroll,  by  the  Twin  Moun- 
tains, Lafayette,  Profile,  and  Kinsman,  to  Mooeilanke;  and  the  eastern 
mountains  form  a  range  nearly  20  M.  long,  extending  from  the  CSarter 
Range  S.  to  Iron  Mountain,  in  Jackson. 

But  geological,  political,  or  geographical  divisions  are  hardly  available 
for  the  purposes  of  a  guide-book.  Anticlinal  lines,  township  boundaries, 
and  hill-dividing  valleys  are  naturally  of  less  consequence  to  tourists  than 
railwa3rs,  villages,  and  hotels.  Having,  therefore,  given  these  general 
ideas  of  the  White  Mountains  as  scientifically  considered,  the  individual 
peaks  will  be  treated,  in  the  following  pages,  in  reference  to  the  hotels 
and  villages,  —  the  objects  of  attack  in  relation  to  the  nearest  bases  of 
operations.  The  popular  divisions  of  the  White  Mountains,  the  Franconia 
Mountains,  and  the  Sandwich  Range  will  be  recognized,  and  the  minor 
chains  will  be  considered  with  relation  to  the  summer-resorts  in  their 
vicinities. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  White  Mountains  are  visible  tnm  Chambly,  P.  Q., 
about  125  M.  N.  W. ;  from  the  hills  near  Quebec,  166  M.  N. ;  from  Mt 
Katahdin,  the  Camden  Mountains,  and  Mt.  Desert,  in  Maine,  the  latter 
being  166  M.  distant;  from  Po  Hill,  in  Amesbury,  Mass.,  96  M.  S.  by  £. ; 
from  Mt.  Wachuset,  180  M.  S.  by.W.;  from  Mt  Monadnock,  110  M.; 
possibly  from  Greylock,  in  Berkshfre  County,  Mass.,  166  M.  S.  S.  W.; 
from  Mount  Equinox,  in  Manchester,  Vt,  120  M.  S.  W.;  and  fix>m  Mt 
Marcy,  of  the  Adirondacks,  140  M.  W.  by  S. 

in.  Scenery. 

Gentlemen  who,  after  visiting  the  White  Mountains,  have  travelled 
among  the  Swiss  Alps,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  Yosemite,  have  said 
that  the  scenery  of  the  New-Hampshire  highlands  never  loses  its  interest 
to  them,  nor  is  rendered  permanently  insignificant  by  contrast  with  the 
other  mountain-groups.  The  foremost  charm  of  the  White  Mountains  is 
their  almost  infinite  variety  of  scenery,  inexhaustible  in  its  resources  and 
unlimited  in  its  manifold  combinations.  Each  of  the  outer  villages  and 
each  of  the  inner  glens  commands  aspects  of  the  main  ranges  so  distinct 
and  different  as  to  resemble  views  in  separate  lands.  Every  mile  of  ap- 
proach or  recession  on  either  of  the  roads  opens  a  new  series  of  prospects, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  peculiar  beauty  and  attractiveness,  and  reveals 
new  phases  of  natural  grandeur,  new  combinations  of  landscape  effects. 
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The  most  competent  critics  say  that  the  proper  focal  points  for  the  main 
range  are  at  N.  Conway,  Bethlehem,  Jefferson  Hill,  and  Shelbame,  and 
the  effect  produced  from  each  of  these  points  is  different  in  almost  every 
regard.  From  the  inner  glens  of  Jackson,  the  Fabyan  House,  and  the 
Glen  House  other  and  still  peculiar  arrangements  of  the  main  peaks  are 
perceiyed,  —  new  frameworks,  varied  groupings,  and  changed  colors. 
The  entering  valleys,  too,  by  their  wide  and  sinuous  windings,  give  a  series 
of  dissolving  views,  —  as  when,  ascending  the  Saco,  one  turns  westward 
from  a  course  toward  the  desolate  mountains  of  the  Maine  border  and 
fronts  the  needle-like  peaks  of  Chocorua,  then  passes  northward  along  the 
ponderous  ridges  of  the  Moat  Range,  toward  the  graceful  p3rramid  of 
Kiarsarge,  and  with  Mt.  Washington  in  the  far  front  view,  then  bends  to 
the  W.  between  the  dark  peaks  of  Bartlett  and  towards  Carrigain,  the 
vast  watch-tower  of  the  wilderness,  and  finally  ascends  the  wild  gorge  to 
the  northward,  in  many  places  apparently  surrounded  by  sharp-crested 
and  massive  ridges.  The  feature  of  intervales,  the  level  green  meadows 
which  adorn  these  valleys,  is  almost  peculiar  to  New  England,  and  adds 
An  element  of  richness  and  quiet  beauty  over  which  the  vast  and  rugged 
mountains  appear  in  strongest  contrast. 

•  The  element  of  color  appears  in  this  region  in  manifold  varieties  of  com- 
bination and  brilliance,  varying,  moreover,  not  only  with  the  seasons  but 
with  the  changing  hours  of  the  day.  The  different  lithological  formations 
of  the  mountain-groups  also  call  forth  admiration  in  their  scenic  aspect,  — 
the  brilliant  hues  of  Mt  Webster  and  Mt.  Crawford  contrasting  sharply 
with  the  browns  and  grays  of  the  higher  peaks;  and  the  vivid  colors  of 
Moat  and  Chocorua  light  up  the  landscape  for  leagues.  The  deadly  f  allor 
of  the  Percy  Peaks,  the  unbroken  blackness  of  Sandwich  Dome  and  Pas- 
saeonaway,  and  the  blanched  crests  of  Whiteface  and  Baldface,  all  enter 
as  elements  of  variety  and  interest  into  the  composition  of  the  landscapes. 
The  forests,  too,  with  their  intermingling  of  evergreen  and  deciduous 
trees,  clothe  the  slopes  of  the  ridges  with  changing  and  restful  tints,  and 
fill  the  remoter  valleys  with  the  luxuriant  frondage  of  a  primeval  wilder- 
ness. They  give  rise,  also,  to  the  most  magnificent  displays  of  coloring, 
when  the  early  frosts  of  autumn  and  the  full  ripening  of  their  leaves  com- 
bine to  produce  the  matchless  pageantry  of  yellow  and  scarlet,  brown  and 
gold,  in  which  the  highlands  are  arrayed.  In  respect  to  lakes,  also,  the 
New -Hampshire  mountains  are  highly  favored  above  the  Colorado  and 
Sierra-Nevada  ranges,  having  two  large  and  navigable  sheets  of  water 
within  sight  of  their  highest  crests,  and  many  lesser  tarns  scattered 
through  the  glens  and  reflecting  the  storm-beaten  peaks  above. 

Not  the  least  of  the  charms  of  this  region  is  the  human  interest  that  is 
attached  to  it,  and  in  which  it  claims  a  high  precedence  over  many  loftier 
and  mora  imposing  ranges.  The  valleys  which  slope  away  toward  the 
lowlanda  are  occupied  by  ancient  towns  whose  names  hav«  bowiL^sssu^S^^ 
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to  many  generations  of  New-Englanden ;  and  the  glens  are  occupied  by  the 
descendants  of  the  hardy  and  heroic  ancestry  that  conquered  t^e  wilder- 
ness and  the  savage  foe.  It  is  no  untamed  and  unoccupied  forest  like  that 
from  which  the  Coloradian  peaks  rise,  nor  yet  a  fierce  desolation  of  un- 
failing ice,  such  as  guards  the  Alps  ;r~  but  a  land  of  beauty  as  well  as  of 
majesty,  flanked  by  rich  meadow-plains  and  smiling  villages,  and  whose 
wildest  primeval  nooks  give  birth  or  sustenance  to  the  great  rivers  which 
sustain  the  life  of  New  England.  The  traditions  of  the  aborigines  and  the 
pioneers  have  been  woven  about  many  of  the  most  interesting  of  its  local- 
ities; and  the  pens  of  poets  and  dreamers,  scientists  and  historians,  have 
been  busy  for  over  two  centuries  with  these  mountains. 

The  route  of  the  Portland  &  Ogdensburgh  Railroad  from  N.  Conway  to 
the  Fabyan  House  leads  through  a  grandly  picturesque  region,  and  affords 
a  comprehensive  (though  rapid)  view  of  the  Saco-River  ranges.  The  Pink- 
ham  Notch  is  less  interesting;  and  the  valley  of  the  Ammonoosuc  is  not  as 
rich  in  scenery  as  might  be  expected  from  its  vicinity  to  the  higher  peaks. 
The  stately  beauty  of  the  Franconia  Notch  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
desolate  majesty  of  the  White-Mountain  Notch,  and  deserves  close  and 
loving  study.  The  delicate  grace  and  the  tender  pastoral  sweetness  of  the 
Pemigewasset  Valley  is  worthy  of  equal  admiration  with  the  bold  Tyrol- 
ese  scenery  of  the  Androscoggin  Valley,  from  Bethel  to  Berlin ;  but  the  idyl- 
lic loveliness  of  the  Saco  Valley,  from  Fryeburg  to  Lower  Bartlett,  has  been 
sadly  marred  by  the  intrusion  of  unsightly  railroad  embankments  and 
/trestles. 

Of  all  the  highways  about  the  mountains  that  which  leads  from  Gorham 
or  the  Glen  House  to  Jefferson  Hill  is  the  most  renowned  for  scenic  splen- 
dor. The  drives  to  the  eastward  from  Gorham  and  to  the  northward 
from  N.  Conway  are  full  of  interest  and  attractiveness ;  and  the  roads 
firom  Lancaster  to  Lunenburg  and  to  Jefferson  Hill  reveal  a  series  of  brill- 
iant panoramas.  In  the  southern  ranges  the  road  to  Waterville  has  all 
the  wild  surroundings  of  a  mountain-gorge,  but  is  unfortunately  a  ad-de- 
mc.  The  road  from  Centre  Harbor  to  W.  Ossipee  affords  a  series  of  fas- 
cinating views  of  the  stately  peaks  of  the  Sandwich  Range;  and  the 
drive  from  Laconia  to  W.  Alton  gives  the  best  views  of  the  lake-country 
and  its  environing  mountains.  The  route  up  the  Swift-River  Intervale  is 
uninteresting,  because  high  forests  overarch  the  road  and  conceal  the 
ridges  on  either  side. 

The  MowUain^hapes.  —  A  gentleman  once  asked  a  fanner  in  one  of 
these  glens  if  he  did  not  enjoy  the  majestic  views  around  and  above  him. 
"  Wal,  yes,"  said  the  rustic;  **but  if  I'd  had  the  §ortin»  of  these  hills 
I  'd  made  *em  a  little  peakederV  This  idea  will  often  suggest  itself  to 
tourists,  who  will  perhaps  weary  of  the  flowing  lines  and  heavy  masses 
of  the  mountains,  and  long  for  a  view  of  the  aigtalUs  of  Switzerland.  It 
is  said  that  there  are  but  five  peaks  among  the  Alps  that  fall  away  sharply 
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on  all  sides;  and  in  New  Hampshire  the  nearest  approaches  to  these  are 
Mts.  Adams  and  Chocoma,  Sugar  Loaf  (in  Benton),  and  the  Franconian 
Haystacks.  According  to  Dr.  Jackson,  **  Deluge  after  deluge  has  swept 
over  the  surface  of  the  State,  rounding  the  outline  of  the  mountain-masses, 
smoothing  and  polishing  the  rocky  strata,  and  heaping  up  huge  piles  of 
diluvial  matter.'* 

The  Mountain^^viewi,  —  After  having  visited  nearly  every  conspicuous 
peak  in  this  region,  in  company,  and  under  favorable  atmospheric  circum- 
stances. Prof.  Huntington  and  the  £ditor  agreed  that  each  should  write 
down,  without  mutual  consultation,  the  names  of  the  six  mountains  from 
which,  in  his  opinion,  the  finest  views  had  been  obtained.  The  first-named 
gentleman  wrote  the  names  of  Mt.  Prospect,  Sandwich  Dome,  Washington, 
Lafayette,  Moosilauke,  and  Kiarsarge;  the  Editor  preferred  Moosilauke, 
Belknap,  Kiarsarge,  Washington,  Lafayette,  and  Chocoma  (in  the  order 
as  named).  The  landscapes  presented  from  the  New  Hampshire  Mountains 
are  of  that  comprehensible  character  of  which  Baron  Humboldt  says,  — 
**  The  prospect  from  minor  mountains  is  far  more  interesting  than  that 
from  extreme  elevations,  where  the  scenery  of  the  adjacent  country  is  lost 
and  confounded  by  the  remoteness  of  its  situation.'* 

The  Lakes  afford  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  beauty  in  the  highland 
region,  and  should  be  visited  by  every  tourist.  The  most  charming  of 
these  is  the  many-islanded,  mountain-walled  Sqiiam  Lake,  which  lies 
between  Centre  Harbor  and  Plymouth.  It  has  no  peer  in  all  New  Eng- 
land. The  Ossipee  Ponds  are  less  attractive,  on  account  of  their  dull 
surroundings  and  desolate  shores.  Starr  King's  wish  will  be  remembered, 
that  the  Peabody  Glen  should  be  filled  with  a  broad-bosomed  lake,  in 
which  the  noble  presidental  peaks  might  be  mirrored. 

But  it  is  on  the  outer  lakes,  Winnepesaukee  and  Sebago,  that  the  greatest 
interest  dwells.  The  former  is  the  more  beautiful,  on  account  of  its  multi- 
tude of  graceful  islands  and  the  alpine  outlines  of  the  nearer  mountains; 
but  Sebago  has  the  unique  episode  of  the  passage  of  the  Songo,  and  views 
the  singularly  abrupt  peaks  of  Northern  Maine.  From  either  of  these  lakes 
Mt.  Washington  may  be  seen,  surrounded  by  its  brotherhood  of  far-away 
blue  peaks ;  and  they  are  equally  endowed  with  pleasant  and  sequestered 
villages  where  the  traveller  may  rest.  Comfortable  steamboats  are  found 
on  each,  whose  tranquil  voyages  are  made  through  fair  and  ever-changing 
scenes. 

Visitors  to  the  mountains  who  demand  sensational  efiects,  the  close  con- 
tact of  lofty  peaks,  and  the  overpowering  presence  of  wild  scenery,  should 
stop  at  Waterville,  Upper  Bartlett,  Jackson,  Gorham,  or  in  the  glens  of 
the  Profile,  Crawford,  or  Glen  Houses.  Either  of  these  points  is  sur- 
rounded with  imposing  prospects  in  narrow  horizons,  and  affords  numer- 
ous pleasant  excursions  over  rugged  peaks  or  along  picturesque  falling 
brooks.    A  higher  artistic  pleasure  is,  however,  to  be  ^Nxvodk.  tcoioi  ^^  v^ 
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jonrn  at  one  of  fhe  valley  Tillages, — K.  Conway,  Bethel,  Gorham,  Jeffer- 
son Hill,  Lancaster,  Bethlehem,  or  Campton,  —at  the  proper  landscape 
distance  from  the  main  ranges,  and  where  beauty  and  grace  are  combined 
with  the  strength  and  wildness  of  the  inner  glens.  Either  of  these  Tillages 
would  senre  as  a  centre  from  which  many  short  and  interesting  excursions 
might  be  made,  and  whence  the  manifold  appearances  of  the  mountains, 
in  storm  or  sunshine,  dawn  or  moonlight,  June  or  October,  could  be 
studied  and  admired.  Let  the  Tisitor  be  provided  with  a  few  choice 
boolcs  relative  to  or  suggested  by  the  land  in  which  he  is  sojourning. 
Thompson's  new  edition  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  G.  Willey's  HUtary  of 
ike  White  Mountains  contains  many  quaint  and  interesting  stories  of  the 
pioneers  and  their  battles  with  winter  and  want,  storms  and  floods,  the 
Indians  and  the  wild  beasts.  The  White  HiU$y  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Starr  King,  is  perhaps  the  most  fascinating  book  that  has  ever  been  writ- 
ten about  these  or  any  other  American  mountains.  The  florid  beauty  of 
its  style  is  enriched  by  copious  quotations  from  Ruskin,  Wordsworth, 
Shelley,  Goethe,  Thoreau,  Whittier,  and  other  lovers  of  nature;  and 
legends  of  the  mountaineers  are  plentifully  strewn  through  its  pages.  It 
is  not  always  exact  in  its  statements  of  facts  (as  when,  for  instance,  it 
makes  the  Connecticut  River  empty  into  the  ocean,  at  New  Haven),  and 
some  of  the  many  pictures  are  more  ideal  than  portrait-like  ;  but  there  is 
no  other  book  that  will  so  enable  the  summer-visitor  to  enjoy  and  appre- 
ciate the  beauty  and  majesty  of  the  mountains,  and  to  grow  richer  in 
aesthetic  culture  and  perception.  If  the  tourist  is  interested  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  locality,  he  can  find  Hitchcock's  noble  volumes  on  The 
Geology  of  New  Hampshire  at  the  house  of  the  town-clerk  (or  on  sale  at 
Eastman's  bookstore  in  Concord),  —  telling  not  only  of  the  rock-forma- 
tions, but  also  of  the  botany,  entomology,  and  meteorology  of  the  State. 

*  Other  countries  may  possess  a  richer  soil  and  a  gentler  sky  ;  bnt  where  Bhall 
we  find  the  rade  magnificence  of  nature  so  blent  with  scenes  of  entrancing  beauty, 
as  among  our  mountains  and  lakes?  Believe  me,  it  is  because  our  country  is  yet 
unexplored,  that  her  scenes  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  her  bright  waters  and  swelling 
hills,  her  rich  pasturage  of  liying  green,  mingled  with  firesh  flowers,  and  skirted 
with  deep  and  shady  forests ;  her  fields  teeming  with  life  and  Tegetation :  her 
mountains  rising  into  the  dark  blue  sky,  and  blending  their  summits  with  the 
purple  clouds  ;  her  streams  rushing  from  tne  hillsides,  and  hastening  to  mingle  with 
the  sea,  or  lingering  in  the  solitude  of  her  yalleys,  and  sparkling  in  the  glorious 
sunshine ; — it  is  because  these  are  unexplored,  that  they  are  unsung.  The  time  is 
not  fiir  distant,  when  the  poet  will  kindle  into  a  raptare,  and  the  painter  glow 
with  emotion,  in  delineating  our  romantic  scenery."    (N.  A.  Haven,  1823) 

'^Compared  with  the  high  mountains  of  the  globe,  the  White  Mountains  can 
indeed  claim  only  a  very  moderate  rank,  although  higher  than  many  of  the  most 
fiunous  and  venerated  summits  of  the  Old  World.  They  are,  indeed,  scarcely  lower 
than  Olympus  itself;  and  their  peaks  are  inhabited  by  superior  names.  Though 
far  below  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  they  are  much  more  elevated  than  the 

mountains  of  England  and  Scotland More  than  all  the  other  mountains  of 

our  country,  they  have  long  been  an  object  of  interest  and  curioisity,  and  every 
year  they  are  visited  by  many  thousands  of  our  people.  Compared  with  the  Alps 
of  Swltaerland,  they  want  the  immense  peaks  and  ndges  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  and  bathed  in  all  the  hues  of  heaven,  and  the  glaciers,  those  lakes  and  rivers 
of  ice  invading  the  warm  r^ons  of  summer  below.    But  their  sides  and  bases  are 
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dothed  with  one  of  th«  most  beaatiflil  and  Tmried  Ibmts,  wliOM  sntmniial  sIoiiM 
are  inferior  to  those  of  no  part  of  North  America,  and  are  wholly  unknown  m  anj 
ooimtry  of  Bnrope.  The  brightest  and  most  varied  tints  of  the  American  forest  are 
hereecmtiasted  and  heightened  by  the  dark  msHwcs  of  the  spruces  and  firs,  and  the 
bare  rocky  summits  of  the  mountains. 

"  The  Tiew  of  the  mountains  in  a  clear  day,  when  all  theb  outUnes  and  details  an 
distinctly  seen,  is  only  one  of  their  many  and  Tarioux  aspects.  Their  changing 
garments  of  clouds  of  every  form,  color,  and  combination,  give  them  their  bluest 
DMuty  and  glory.  One  of  the  first  signals  of  storm  and  rain  is  the  gathering  of 
the  clouds  around  their  highest  peaks,  gradually  spreading  and  thiclcening  until 
the  whole  mountains  are  hidden  in  a  gloomy  shroud.  When  the  storm  is  over, 
and  the  sun  is  shining  brightly  on  the  country  around  them,  the  mountains  for  a 
time  still  remain  concealed  oy  the  heavy  piled-up  mass.  The  dark  curtain  rises  slowly 
from  below,  some  of  the  lower  peaks  are  next  uncovered,  perhaps  for  a  moment  the 
summit  of  Washington  is  seen,  and  at  length  the  veil  is  broken  into  fragments, 
which,  growing  thinner  and  thinner,  are  wreathed  about  the  sides,  or  settle  between 
the  ridges.  Sometimes,  in  calm  weather,  a  broad  mantle  of  white  transparent  mis^ 
cloud,  like  a  thin  and  finely  carded  sheet  of  wool,  or  like  a  gauxy  veil,  is  laid  over 
the  rides  of  the  mountains.  After  a  thousand  combinations  of  light  and  shade, 
sunshine  and  gloom,  the  shifting  vapor  at  last  dissolves  and  passes  away.  The  forest 
below  and  the  mountain-tops  are  bright  and  fresh  after  the  rain,  the  new-bom  tor- 
rents run  foaming  down  the  ravines,  —  the  S.  W.  wind  blows  dry  and  soft,  and  yoa 
sit  and  watch  the  shadows  of  clouds  sailing  above  the  mountains,  or  stooping  for  m 
moment  to  kiss  their  summits  as  they  pass. 

*'  When  the  rain-storm  has  been  followed  by  a  strong  and  steady  N.  W.  wind,  m 
little  cloudy  cap  often  for  several  days  obstinately  adheres  to  the  very  summit  of 
Mt.  Washington,  while  all  the  other  summits,  and  all  New  England,  are  under  m 
bright  and  cloudless  sky. 

"  The  rosy  light  of  sunset  on  the  snoWj  which  makes  the  Alps  of  SwitBerland  so 
glorious,  is  not  very  frequent  on  the  White  Mountains.  But  more  than  once,  late 
in  autumn,  after  the  sun  had  set,  and  the  mountains  were  becoming  dark  below,  I 
have  seen  the  whole  snowy  pyramid  of  Mt.  Washington  glowing  like  a  furnace  with 
a  bright  and  intense  rose-color,  fiery  and  brilliant,  but  still  soft  and  most  beaatl- 
Ihl.''   (Oakks^s  WhiU-Mountain  Scenery.) 

"The  most  romantic  Imagination  here  finds  itself  surprised  and  stagnated-— 
every  thing  which  it  had  formed  an  idea  of  as  sublime  and  beautiful  is  here  real- 
ized. Stupendous  mountains,  hanging  rocks,  crystal  streams,  verdant  woods,  the 
Cascade  above,  Uie  torrent  below,  all  conspire  to  amaae,  to  delight,  to  soothe,  to 
enrapture,  h>  short  to  fill  ye  mind  with  such  ideas  as  every  IJover  of  nature  and 
every  devout  worshipper  of  its  author  would  wish  to  have."  (Dr.  Belknap.) 
.  '*  Now  I  would  ask  any  of  my  readers  who  are  can^d  enough  to  expose  their  own 
ignorance,  wliether  they  ever  heard,  or,  at  any  rate,  whether  they  know  anything  of 
the  White  Mountains.  As  regards  myself,  I  confess  that  the  name  had  reached  mj 
ears ;  that  I  had  an  indefinite  idea  that  they  formed  an  intermediate  stage  between 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Alleghanies,  and  that  they  were  inhabited  either  by 
Mormons,  Indians,  or  simply  by  black  bears.  That  there  was  a  district  in  New 
England  containing  mountain  scenery  superior  to  much  that  is  yearly  crowded  bj 
tourists  in  Europe,  that  this  is  to  be  reached  with  ease  by  railways  and  stage-coaches, 
and  that  it  is  dotted  with  huge  hotels,  almost  as  thickly  as  they  lie  in  Switzerland,  I 
liad  no  ideft."    (Akthout  Trollops,  18G2.) 

IV.  History. 

The  history  of  the  White-Monntain  region  is  hereinafter  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  points  on  which  it  is  localized.  It  is  enough  to  say,  here, 
that  the  vicinity  of  the  main  range  was  avoided  by  the  Indians,  from  a 
feeling  of  superstitious  awe. 

According  to  Dr.  Belknap,  the  Indians  called  these  mountains  by  the 
name  iiS  Agiochock  {at  Agwcochpoh)^  which  the  Rev.  Edwai-d  Ballard  in- 
terprets *'  The  Place  of  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  Forest"    Pt^V^^soX.  ^^<is^ 
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states  that  the  Eastern  tribes  called  the  moimtaliis  WtmmhtkHf'meihfM, 
which  has  been  interpreted  as  **  Snowy  Mountains.**  Schoolcraft  says 
that  the  Algonquins  called  them  Waumbik,  meaning  '*  White  Rocks.*' 
Another  Eastern  tribe  called  them  Kam  Ram  Vugart^  **  The  Continued 
Likeness  of  a  Gull.** 

The  Florentine  navigator  Verrazano  was  the  first  European  who  speaks 
of  having  seen  the  White  Mountains.  In  the  year  1524,  while  cruising 
along  the  American  coast,  and  after  visiting  the  present  site  of  Ports- 
mouth, he  says:  ^*We  departed  from  thence,  keeping- our  course  N.  E. 
along  the  coast,  which  we  found  more  pleasant  champion  and  without 
woods,  toUh  high  mountainM  toiUUn  the  land,^*  Dr.  Kohl,  the  eminent  Ger- 
man antiquarian,  says  that  these  were,  without  doubt,  the  White  Moun- 
tains. They  were  also  probably  the  Monte*  8,  Johanms  of  Michael  Lok*8 
map  (1582);  and  are  the  morUafUu  of  Ribero*s  msp  of  tbe  Polus  Mundi 
Arcticus,  dated  1529.  They  also  appear  on  Nicollo  del  Dolfinato*s  map, 
published  at  Venice  in  1560,  in  the  ^  Navigationi  del  Mondo  Nuovo.** 

On  the  great  map  of  Gerard  Mercator  (Duisburg,  1669),  they  are  firmly 
drawn,  lying  to  the  W.  of  the  splendid  city  of  Norumbega, 

They  are  called  Let  Montaigne*  on  the  map  of  the  world  which  was 
painted  on  parchment  by  the  Bishop  of  Viseu,  under  the  orders  of  Francis 
I.  of  France  (in  1542).  Montagna*  is  found  in  the  place  of  the  White 
Mountains  on  Sebastian  Cabot's  map  of  the  world  (1544).  The  Camden 
Hills  are  distinguished,  on  the  early  maps,  by  the  title  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tahis  (in  French  or  Spanish). 

The  name  of  the  ChryttaU  Hill*  was  given  to  the  higher  peaks  by  Darby 
Field  (about  the  year  1642),  on  account  of  the  gems  which  he  chimed  to 
have  seen  there.  They  seem  to  have  received  the  name  of  White  Moun- 
tains from  the  sailors  off  the  coast,  to  whom  they  were  a  landmark  and  .a 
mystery,  lifting  their  crowns  of  brilliant  snow  against  the  blue  sky  from 
October  until  June,  and  visible  from  Massachusetts  Bay  (Mts.  Monadnock 
and  Belknap)  to  the  seas  beyond  Portland.  The  name  of  White  Mountains 
first  occurs  in  Jos£elyn*s  Voyages,  published  in  1672.  *^  And  there  is  no 
ship  arrives  in  New  England,  either  to  the  W.  so  far  as  Cape  Cod,  or  to 
the  E.  so  far  as  Monhegan,  but  they  see  this  Mountain,  the  first  land,  if 
the  weather  be  clear.**  (  Christopher  Levitt,  1623. )  D  wight  says  that  in 
his  day  the  mariners  of  the  Eastern  coast  claimed  that  they  could  see  Mt. 
Washington  for  80  leagues  at  sea,  or  from  a  point  165  M.  distant 

After  the  exploratory  visits  of  Field  and  Vines,  in  1642,  the  New- 
Englanders  were  too  busy  in  extending  their  settlements  and  strengthening 
their  frontiers  to  pay  much  attention  to  these  remote  wilderness-peaks  in 
a  land  of  enemies.  During  the  French  and  Indian  wars  they  were  occa- 
sionally entered  by  parties  of  rangers;  and  the  Indians  often  took  refuge 
within  their  glens  from  the  merciless  forays  of  the  troops  of  Massachusetts. 
When  the  conquest  of  Canada  had  been  achieved,  pioneers  began  to  move 
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into  the  mountain-region,  advancing  np  the  Saco  and  Pemigewastet  Val- 
leys, and  facing  great  perils  and  trials.  Tiiongh  menaced  by  tlie  British 
and  Indians  on  the  N.,  the  moantain-towns  gave  a  full  quota  of  soldiers  to 
the  Continental  army. 

**  The  fbresti  remanded  witti  the  woodman^s  strokes ;  the  hand  of  indnitry 
TOiMly,  and  as  if  by  enchantment,  laid  open  new  fields  and  erected  eommodiooa 
dwellings ;  commerce  was  extended ;  and  tiie  means  of  literary  and  religloas  im- 
proTement  multiplied.  ....  Almost  all  the  roads  in  which  they  travelled  psieed 
through  deep  forests  and  OTer  rough  hiUs  and  mountains,  often  OTer  trouble* 
some  and  dangerous  streams  and  not  unfirequently  through  swamps  miry  and  has* 
ardous ;  where  wolTes,  bears,  and  catamounts  obstructed  and  alarmed  their  progress. 
The  forests  they  could  not  cut  down ;  the  rocks  they  could  not  remove ;  the  swamps 
they  could  not  causey ;  over  the  streams  they  could  not  erect  bridges.  Tet  men. 
women,  and  children  ventured  daily  through  this  combination  of  evils,  penetrated 
the  recesses  of  the  wilderness,  climbed  the  hills,  wound  their  way  among  the  rocks, 
struggled  through  the  mire,  and  swam  on  horseback  through  deep  and  rapid  rivers." 
(Whiton.) 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  the  movement  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cities  toward  the  mountaius  commenced,  the  pioneers  being  the 
parties  of  President  Dwight  and  Drs.  Cutler  and  Belknap.  Year  after 
year  the  number  of  the  visitors  slowly  increased,  and  the  Crawfords, 
Rosebrooks,  and  Fabyans  found  frequent  occupation  during  their  short 
summers  in  piloting  aspiring  citizens  through  the  forests  to  the  upper 
peaks.  The  completion  of  better  roads  and  the  establishment  of  comfort- 
able inns  aided  to  swell  the  tide;  and  Conway  began  to  see  the  yearly 
return  of  artists.  By  the  year  1850  spacious  and  well-appointed  summer- 
hotels  had  been  erected  at  various  points,  and  the  stage-lines  through  the 
three  great  notches  were  well  patronized.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  was 
the  first  to  raach  the  mountain-land;  since  which  the  southern  lines  have 
been  advancing  slowly,  until  now  the  region  is  girded  and  belted  by  first- 
class  railroads  over  which  palace-cars  traverse  the  wildest  of  scenery 
and  whirl  around  the  ridges  of  the  most  rugged  mountains. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  summer-visitors  who  now 
enter  the  White-Mountain  region.  One  railroad  alone  claims  to  have  car- 
ried 160,000  in  one  season.  It  is  said  that  over  $3,000,000  are  spent  in 
the  State  every  year  by  pleasure-travellers.  Fogg's  Statistical  Gazeteer 
says  that  the  annual  income  from  summer-tourists  in  17  towns  near  the 
White  Mountains  is  $636,000;  in  16  towns  near  the  Franconia  Mountains 
it  is  $800,000;  and  in  U  towns  in  the  lake-country  it  is  $340,000,— 
making  an  aggregate  of  $  1,276  000,  exclusive  of  the  receipts  of  several  of 
the  great  mountain-hotels,  the  Maine  and  Vermont  border-towns,  and  the 
railroads,  which  would  probably  swell  the  sum  to  above  $  2,600,000. 

Y.    The  Indians. 

When  the  first  English  explorers  reached  the  shores  of  New  England, 
they  found  a  strong  confederacy  existing  between  the  various  Indian  tribes 
of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  which  were  then  populous  and  -^-Ht^sAn^u 
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The  headship  of  this  nnion  was  vested  in  the  chief  of  the  Penobscot  tribe, 
who  bore  the  title  of  Baiihabck,  Soon  after  the  year  1614,  however,  seferal 
war-parties  of  Tarratine  Indians  from  Acadia  advanced  stealthily  into  tiie 
Penobscot  country,  and  surprised  the  royal  town  at  night.  The  Bashaba 
and  his  chief  warriors  and  councillors  were  slain  while  fighting,  and  the 
power  of  the  Penobscots  and  the  uoion  of  the  tribes  were  broken  together. 
According  to  Sir  Ferdinaodo  Gorges^s  Detcryttion  of  New  England^  a 
terrible  state  of  anarchy  and  civil  war  ensued,  the  chief  sagamores  bat- 
tling with  each  other  for  supremacy,  while  against  the  divided  league 
foreign  enemies  made  successful  campaigns.  The  valiant  Tarratines 
marched  mercilessly  throughout  the  country  of  the  Bashaba,  shattering 
'the  power  of  the  isolated  tribes,  and  sending  their  fleets  even  as  far  as  the 
Massachusetts  coast,  where  the  Indians  of  Ipswich  were  harried  by  a  fierce 
naval  foray.  "  The  strong  fought  for  supremacy,  the  weak  for  existence. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  the  war-song  or  the  war-dance.  Every  brave 
was  compelled  to  enlist  whether  he  would  or  not.  The  signal-fire  gleamed 
on  the  hiU-top.  The  war-whoop  was  heard  in  the  valley.  New  England, 
before  nor  since,  never  saw  such  carnage  within  her  borders.** 

The  destruction  of  the  villages  and  their  deposits  of  provisions,  and  the 
impossibility  of  tillage  or  hunting,  caused  a  wide-spread  and  desolating 
famine  to  fall  upon  the  tribes,  already  in  process  of  extermination  by 
battle  and  ambush.  In  company  with  the  universal  war  and  famine  came 
a  mysterious  pestilence,  which  broke  out  in  1616  on  the  coast  and  spread 
inland  in  every  direction  with  fatal  swiftness.  Entire  villages  were  depop- 
ulated, and  tribes  were  blotted  out  This  visitation  lasted  for  three  sum- 
mers, and  swept  away  the  strength  of  all  the  northern  peoples.  Morton 
tells,  in  his  New  English  Canaan^  that  the  bones  and  skulls  that  he  saw 
throughout  the  Massachusetts  district  made  the  country  seem  **  a  new- 
found Golgotha." 

Afler  the  passage  of  the  pestilence  and  the  famine,  the  remnants  of  the 
thirteen  tribes  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  the  White-Mountain  region 
formed  a  new  confederation,  designed  to  resist  the  Mohawks  on  the  W. 
and  the  Tarratines  on  the  E.  The  noble  Passaconaway,  formerly  a  val- 
iant warrior  and  chieflain,  now  a  venerable  and  sagacious  sagamore  of 
Pennacook,  was  appointed  Bashaba. 

The  Indians  of  New  Hampshire  belonged  to  the  Abenaqui  nation,  and 
were  called  Nipmucks,  or  fresh-water  people,  from  M]pe,  "pond,"  and 
auke^  "  place."  They  were  divided  into  13  tribes,  each  with  its  semi- 
independent  chief.  The  Nashuas  lived  on  the  river  of  that  name  (mean- 
ing "pebbly-bottomed");  the  Souhegans  occupied  the  Souhegan  Valley 
{Souheganask  means  "  worn-out  lands");  the  Amoskeags  were  about  Man- 
chester (deriving  their  name  from  namtws,  "fish,"  and  auke,  "place"); 
the  I^nnacooks  were  at  (Ik>ncord  (from  petmaqui,  "  crooked,"  and  auke, 
** place**);  the  Squamscotts  were  about  Exeter  (from  cuguamf  "  water,** 
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andotciw,  *' place'*);  the  Newichawannocks  were  on  Sabnon-Fans  River 
(froin  nee,  "my,"  week^  "wigwam/*  and  owannock,  **come*');  the 
Pascataquankes  were  toward  Dover  and  Portsmouth  (from  /nm,  **  great/* 
auuek,  "  deer,**  and  auke,  **  place  **).  **  The  eighth  tribe  bnilt  a  wigwam 
city  at  Ossipee  Lake  {cooash^  *  pines,*  and  stpe,  *  river*),  and  they  were 
the  cultivated  Ossipees,  with  mounds  and  forts  like  more  civilized  nations. 
A  ninth  bnilt  flourishing  villages  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Pequawket 
River  (now  Saco,  —  from  peqtuiwhit^  *  crooked,*  and  avke^  *  place  * ),  and 
were  known  as  the  pious  Pequawkets,  who  worshipped  the  great  Maniton 
of  the  cloud-capped  Agiochook.  A  tenth  had  their  home  by  the  clear 
Lake  Winnepesaukee,  and  were  esteemed  *  the  beautiful  Winnepesaukees.* 
An  eleventh  set  up  their  lodges  of  spruce  bark  by  the  banks  of  the  wild 
and  turbulent  Androscoggin  River,  and  were  known  as  *  the  death-dealing 
Amariscoggins  *  (from  nanuiMf  ^fish,*  kees,  *high,*  and  aulc€^  *  place*). 
A_  twelfth  cultivated  the  Cods  intervales  on  the  Ck>nnecticut,  and  were 
called  *tbe  swift  deer-hunting  Goosucks*  (from  cooash,  Opines,*  amke^ 
•place*).*'    The  thirteenth  were  the  Pemigewassets. 

On  Father  Buereuz^s  Latin  map  of  1660,  the  Abenaqui  nation  oocapies  all  the 
country  between  the  Kennebec  and  Lake  Champlain,  iDcludin^  the  up^r  waters  of 
the  Androscog^n  (Fluvius  Amingocontita)  and  Saco  {Chocuiotitu  Flutnus). 

**  Moft  of  thefe  Northward  Indians  are  between  five  and  ilx  Foot  hi^h,  ftrai^ht 
Body'd,  ftrongly  corapoPd,  fmooth  Skin'd,  merry  Countenanc'd,  of  ComplexioQ 
more  fwarthy  than  the  S^niards,  black  Hait'd^  high  Foreheaded,  black  Ey'd, 
out-NoPd,  broad  Shoulder'd,  brawnv  Arm'd,  lone  and  flender  Handed,  out 
Breafted,  fmall  Wasted,  lank  Belly'd,  well  Thigh'd,  flat  Kneed,  with  handfome 
grown  Legs,  and  fmall  Feet :  In  a  word,  take  them  when  the  Blood  flcips  in  their 
Veins,  when  the  Flefli  is  on  their  Backs,  and  Marrow  in  their  Bones,  when  they 
frolick  in  their  antique  Dei)ortments  and  Indian  poftures,  they  are  more  amiable 
to  behold  (though  onely  in  AdartCs  Livery)  than  many  a  trim  Gallant  in  the 
neweft  Mode;  and  though  their  Houfes  are  but  mean,  their  Lodging  as  homely, 
Commons  fcant,  their  Drmk  Water,  and  Nature  their  belt  Clothing,  yet  they  ftill  are 
healthful  and  lulty.**    (Ogilbv*s  A  merica.) 

After  the  abdication  of  Passaconaway,  in  1660,  his  son  Wonnalancet 
succeeded  to  the  chieftaincy.  According  to  the  Puritan  fathers,  he  was 
"  a  sober  and  grave  person,  of  years  between  50  and  60.  He  hath  been 
always  loving  and  friendly  to  the  English."  The  Apostle  Eliot  visited  1 
him  in  May,  1674,  and  preached  from  the  parable  of  the  King's  son,  after 
which  the  Sachem  embraced  Christianity  in  a  beautiful  allegorical  ad- 
dress. He  lived  a  pure  and  noble  life,  and  restrained  his  warriors  from 
attacking  the  colonists,  even  during  the  deadly  heats  of  King  Philip*s 
War.  After  that  struggle,  he  visited  the  frontier  town  of  Chehnsford, 
and  asked  the  minister  if  it  had  suffered  from  attacks.  The  Puritan 
answered,  "No,  thank  God.'*  "Me  next,'*  rejoined  Wonnalancet.  At  a 
later  day  he  found  it  impossible  to  restrain  his  people  from  open  hostilities, 
upon  which  he  gave  up  the  chieftaincy,  and  retired,  with  the  few  families 
who  adhered  to  him,  to  St.  Francis,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  far  away 
from  the  crash  of  war  and  the  ondissriminating  fnry  of  the  Engliali  C<^\^^^ 
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He  returned  to  the  Merrimac  Valley  in  1696,  bnt  stayed  only  a  short  time, 
finally  retiring  to  St.  Francis,  where  he  died.  « 

When  Wonnalancet  retired,  in  1685,  Kancamagus,  the  grandson  of  Passa- 
eonaway,  assumed  the  government.  He  made  several  attempts  to  retain 
the  friendship  of  the  English,  as  is  seen  in  his  letters  to  Gov.  Crandall,  bnt 
was  slighted  and  ill-treated  by  them,  and  finally  yielded  to  the  impulses 
of  the  martial  and  patriotic  party  in  the  confederation.  He  organized  and 
headed  the  destructive  attack  on  Dover  in  1686,  which  was  the  last  terrible 
death-throe  of  the  Pennacooks ;  and  was  present  at  the  signing  of  the 
truce  of  Sagadahoc,  in  1691.  He  then  vanishes  from  history,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  he  led  the  feeble  remains  of  his  people  to  the  Abenaqui  city 
of  refuge  at  St.  Francis. 

**  Kancamagas  was  a  brave  and  politic  chief,  and  in  view  of  what  he  aceampUshed 
at  the  head  of  a  mere  remnant  of  a  once  powerful  tribe,  it  may  be  considexvd  a  moat 
fortunate  circumstance  for  the  English  colonists,  that  he  was  not  at  the  head  of  the 
tribe  at  an  earlier  period,  before  it  had  been  shorn  of  its  strength,  daring  the  old  age 
of  Passaconaway,  and  the  peaceful  and  inactive  reign  of  Wonnalancet.  And  even 
conkl  Kancamagus  have  succeeded  to  the  Sagamonship  ten  years  earlier  than  he  did, 
so  that  bis  acknowledged  abilities  for  counsel  and  war  could  have  been  united  with 
those  of  Philip,  history  might  have  chronicled  another  story  than  the  inglorious 
death  of  the  Sagamon  of  Mount  Hope  in  the  swamp  of  Pokanoket."  (PoTTEa^s 
Hist,  of  Mcauhester.) 

The  northern  tribes  of  the  confederation  remained  in  their  ancestral 
homes  for  some  years  longer,  under  the  government  of  their  local  chiefs, 
but  were  nearly  annihilated  by  military  expeditions  from  the  New  Eng- 
land towns.  (See  Fryehurg^  Plymouth,  etc.)  They  then  migrated  to 
Canada,  and  after  their  mournful  exodus  the  Saco  and  Pemigewasset 
Valleys  were  opened  to  the  settlers  from  the  lower  towns. 

**  Thus  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  who  held  the  lands  of  New  Hampshire  as  thdr 
own,  have  been  swept  away.  Long  and  valiantly  did  they  contend  for  the  inheri- 
tance bequeathed  to  Uiem  by  their  ihthers ;  but  fate  had  decided  against  them,  and 
it  was  all  in  vain.  With  bitter  feelings  of  unavailing  regret,  the  Indian  looked  for 
the  last  time  upon  the  happy  places  where  for  ages  hu*  ancestors  had  livird  and  loved, 
rc^iced  and  wept,  and  passed  away,  to  be  known  no  more  forever." 

Concerning  Passaconaway^  the  Great  Chief  of  the  Mountain  and  Merri- 
mac Indiana^ 

The  name  Passaconaway  is  derived  from  two  Indian  words,  papoeis, 
"child,"  and  kunnaway,  "bear,"  the  Child  of  the  Bear  being  a  fitting 
chief  for  the  tribes  whose  ancestral  insignia  was  a  mountain-bear.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  Merrimac  tribes  had  8,000  warriors  in  the  year  1600, 
but  the  annihilating  successions  of  famine,  pestilence,  and  pitiless  inva- 
sions of  hostile  tribes  reduced  their  number,  in  less  than  20  years,  to  250 
men.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Mohawks  attacked  Concord  not  long 
before  the  year  1620,  and  inflicted  terrible  damage  on  the  Pennacooks ; 
and  a  subseq^uent  foray  of  the  western  tribes  of  Passaconaway*s  league 
into  the  land  of  the  Mohawks  resulted  disastrously. 
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Passaeonaway  was  probably  at  the  head  of  the  Pennacook  confedera- 
tion before  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth ;  and  Captain  Levitt  reported 
having  seen  him  in  1623.  In  1629  he  and  his  sub-chiefs  granted  the  coast 
of  New  Hampshire  to  John  Wheelwright;  and  in  1632  he  sent  in  to  Boston 
a  culprit  Indian  who  had  killed  an  English  trader.  In  1642  Massachusetts 
despatched  a  strong  force  to  disarm  the  friendly  Pennacooks ;  but  Passa- 
eonaway retired  to  the  forest,  and  there  received  a  just  apology  from  the 
colonial  authorities,  after  which  he  voluntarily  surrendered  his  guns.  In 
1644  he  put  his  "  subjects  Lands  and  estates  vnder  the  Gouermt  and  Juris- 
diction of  the  Massachusetts  to  be  gouemed  and  protected  by  them." 
From  this  time  the  forest  emperor  and  mighty  necromancer  became  nomi- 
nally a  sort  of  Puritan  magistrate,  administering  the  laws  of  the  colony 
upon  his  astonished  liegemen.  In  1647  Passaeonaway  was  visited  by  the 
Apostle  Eliot  (**one  of  the  noblest  spirits  that  have  walked  the  earth  since 
the  days  of  the  Apostle  Paul"),  whose  preaching  deeply  impressed  the 
great  chief  and  his  sons,  and  led  them  to  entreat  him  to  dwell  with  them 
and  become  their  teacher.  He  was  probably  converted  to  Christianity  by 
£liot*8  loving  counsels.  In  1660,  overburdened  with  years  and  weary  of 
honors,  he  abdicated  his  authority  at  a  solemn  senate  of  the  mountain  and 
river  tribes  holden  at  Pawtucket  Falls.  His  farewell  address  to  his  people 
was  heard  by  two  or  three  English  guests,  and  was  reported  by  them  to 
have  been  a  splendid  piece  of  oratory.  The  following  sentences  are  ex- 
tracted from  it:  — 

'*  Hearken  to  the  words  of  your  &ther.  I  am  an  old  oak,  that  has  withstood  the 
storms  of  more  tliaa  a  hundred  winters.  Leaves  and  branches  have  been  stripped 
from  me  by  the  winds  and  frosts,  —  my  eyes  are  dim,  —  my  limbs  totter,  —  I  must 
soon  &11!  But  when  young  and  sturdy,  when  my  bow  no  young  man  of  the  Pen- 
nacooks could  bend,  —  when  my  arrows  would  pierce  a  deer  at  a  hundred  yards, 
and  I  could  bury  my  hatchet  in  a  sapling  to  the  eye,  —  no  wigwam  had  so  many 
fors,  no  pole  so  many  scalp-locks,  as  Passaeonaway 's.  Then  I  delighted  in  war. 
The  whoop  of  the  Pennacooks  was  heard  on  t^e  Mohawk, —  and  no  voice  so  loud  as 
Passaconaway's.    The  scalps  upon  the  pole  of  my  wigwam  told  the  story  of  Mohawk 

suffering The  oak  will  soon  break  before  the  whirlwind,  —  it  shivers  and 

shakes  even  now;  soon  its  trunk  will  be  prostrate,  —  the  ant  and  the  worm  will 
sport  upon  it.  Then  think,  my  children,  of  what  I  say.  I  commune  with  the 
Great  Spirit.  He  whispers  me  now :  '  Tell  your  people.  Peace  —  peace  is  the  only 
hope  of  your  race.  I  have  given  fire  and  thunder  to  the  pale-fitcen  for  weapons, —  I 
have  made  them  plentier  than  the  leaves  of  the  forest ;  and  still  shall  they  increase. 
These  meadows  they  shall  turn  with  the  plough,  —  these  forests  shall  &11  by  the 
axe,  —  the  pale-ftoes  shall  live  upon  your  hunting-grounds,  and  make  their  villages 
upon  your  fishing-places. '  The  Great  Spirit  says  this,  and  it  must  be  so !  We  are 
few  and  powerless  before  them !  We  must  bend  before  the  storm !  The  wind  blows 
hard!  The  old  oak  trembles,  its  branches  are  gone,  its  sap  is  frozen,  it  bends, 
it  &Us!  Peace,  peace,  with  the  white  man  '  —  is  the  command  of  the  Great  Spirit ; 
and  the  wish, — the  last  wish  of  Passaeonaway." 


"  In  reflecting  upon  the  character  of  the  Merrimack  Sagamon,  the  conviction 
forces  itself  upon  one,  that  at  the  head  of  a  powerflil  confederacy  of  Indian  tribes, 
honored  and  feared  by  his  subjects,  and  capable  of  moulding  their  fierce  passions  to 
his  will,  the  history  of  New  England  would  have  told  another  story,  than  the  tri- 
umph of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers,  had  Passaeonaway  taken  a  different  view  of  his  own 
destiny  and  that  of  his  tribe,  — and  exerted  his  well-known  and  acknowledged.  Vswt 
against  the  enemies  of  his  race."    (Pottkb's  Hist,  of  MdnchiuXKt  ^ 
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**  It  b  a  notorioni  fliet  that  fhe  Bnglish  trwpttBsed  en  hia  hnntiBg-groinidB  and 

ttole  his  lands.    Yet  he  oeTer  stole  anything  firom  them     They  killed  his  warriors,  — 

Set  he  never  killed  a  white  man,  woman,  or  child.  They  capttired  and  imprisoned 
is  sons  and  daughters,  —  yet  he  never  led  a  captive  into  the  wilderness.  Once  tha 
proudest  and  most  noble  Bashaba  of  New  England,  he  passed  his  extreme  <Ad  age 
poor,  forsaken,  and  robbed  of  all  that  was  dear  to  him,  by  those  to  whom  he  had 
been  a  firm  Mend  for  nearly  half  a  century."    (Littlk^s  Hist,  of  Wanen.) 

Goethe  or  Sir  Walter  Scott  could  not  construct  wilder  or  more  fascinat- 
ing stories  than  those  that  were  narrated  and  believed  by  the  Indians  and 
colonists  about  Passaconaway.  In  early  life  he  seems  to  have  been  a  brave 
and  skilful  warrior,  and  in  middle  age  a  powow^  one  of  a  semi-sacerdotal 
class  among  the  aborigines  whose  members  were  **  part  philosophers,  part 
magicians,  and  part  wizards.**  Oce  of  the  Puritan  fathers  called  him  the 
Indian  Balaam,  and  the  parallelism  between  the  two  characters  is  certainly- 
remarkable.  When  the  English  settlers  reached  the  Massachusetts  coast 
he  put  all  his  necromantic  arts  in  operation  against  them,  but  failed  so 
signally  that  he  became  convinced  that  they  were  under  the  protection  of 
the  Great  Spirit,  and  so  avoided  a  conflict  with  the  more  carnal  weapons 
of  bow  and  spear. 

"  Hee  can  make  the  water  bume,  the  rocks  move,  the  trees  dance,  metamorphise 
himself  into  a  flaming  man.  Hee  will  do  more  ;  for  in  winter,  when  there  are  no 
green  leaves  to  be  got,  he  will  bume  an  old  one  to  ashes,  and  putting  those  into  the 
water,  produce  a  new  green  leaf,  which  you  shall  not  only  see,  but  substantially 
handle  and  carrie  away  ;  and  make  of  a  dead  snake's  skin  a  living  snake,  both  to  be 
seen,  felt,  and  heard.  This  I  write  but  upon  the  report  of  the  Indians,  who  conflr 
dently  affirm  stranger  things."     (Wood's  New-England  Prospect.) 

The  legend  of  the  apotheosis  of  Passaconaway  on  Mt.  Washington  sug- 
gests the  mysterious  story  of  St.  Aspinquid,  who,  according  to  the  tradition, 
was  an  Indian  sage,  bom  in  1588,  converted  to  Christianity  in  1628,  and 
died  in  1682.  His  funeral  was  on  Mt  Agamenticus,  and  was  attended  by 
many  sachems,  who  had  a  great  hunting-feast  and  brought  to  his  grave 
6,711  slain  animals,  including  99  bears,  66  moose,  25  bucks,  67  does,  240 
wolves,  82  wild-cats,  8  catamounts,  482  foxes,  82  buffaloes,  400  otter,  620 
beaver,  1500  mink,  110  ferrets,  520  raccoons,  900  musquashes,  501  fishers,  8 
ermines,  88  porcupines,  832  martens,  59  woodchucks,  and  112  rattlesnakes. 
On  the  mountain-tomb  was  carved  the  inscription :  — 

**  Present  useful ;  absent  wanted ; 
Lived  desired ;  died  lamented." 

St.  Aspinquid  is  said  to  have  preached  the  Grospel  for  40  years,  and 
among  66  nations,  **  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Califomian  Sea.*'  Mr. 
Thatcher  thinks  that  Passaconaway  and  St.  Aspinquid  were  the  same, 
since  their  age  and  reputation  so  nearly  agree;  and  advances  a  theory  that 
Passaconaway  retired  to  Mt.  Agamenticus  during  King  Philip's  War,  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Aspinquid  from  the  sea-shore  Indians,  and  died  a  few 
years  later. 

The  Apostle  Eliot  and  Gren.  Gookin  saw  Passaconaway  when  he  was  in 
the  white  winter  of  his  120th  year.    After  his  abdication  of  the  Pennacook 
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forereignty  he  was  granted  a  narrow  tract  of  land  in  Litchfield  by  the 
ProTince  of  Massachusetts,  where  he  lived  for  a  short  time.  Tlie  time 
and  manner  of  his  death  are  unknown,  but  the  traditions  of  the  Penna- 
cooks  relate  that  he  was  carried  from  them,  in  the  winter  season,  by  a 
weird,  wolf-drawn  sleigh,  and  borne  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington, 
whence  he  was  received  into  heaven. 

**  Stranffe'num  wcu  ht  I   'T  wu  said  he  of  t  pnmied 
The  Mble  bear  and  alew  him  in  hia  den. 
That  oft  he  howled  through  many  a  pathlcM  wood, 
And  many  a  tangled  wild  and  poiaonooa  fen. 
That  ne'er  was  trod  by  other  mortal  men 
The  craggy  ledge  for  rattleanakea  he  aought, 
And  choaked  them  one  by  one,  and  then 
O'ertook  the  tali  gray  mooee,  as  quick  as  thought, 
And  then  the  mountun  cat  he  chaaed,  and  chasing  canght. 

**  A  wondrom  wight !    For  o'er  'Sic^r^'a  1  ice. 
With  brindled  wolvea,  all  hameased  three  and  three, 
High  aeated  in  a  aledge,  made  in  a  trice. 
On  Mount  Agiocochook,  of  hickory. 
He  laahed  and  reeled,  and  aung  right  joUily 
And  once  upon  a  car  of  flaming  Are, 
The  dreadful  Indian  shook  with  fear  to  see 
The  king  of  Pennacook,  his  chief,  his  sire, 
Kde  flaming  up  to  heaven,  than  any  mountain  higher." 

TI.    The  Nomenclature  of  the  Mountains. 

Men  of  culture  have  mourned,  for  many  years,  the  absurd  and  mean- 
ingless origin  and  associations  of  the  names  of  the  White  Mountains.  Be- 
ginning with  a  misnomer  in  the  title  of  the  whole  range,  they  descend 
through  various  grades  of  infelicity  and  awkwardness  to  the  last  names 
imposed  in  the  summers  of  1874  -  75.  The  confused  jumble  of  the  titles  of 
the  main  peaks  suggests  the  society  of  the  Federal  City  and  the  red-tape 
and  manceuvring  of  politics  and  diplomacy,  rather  than  the  majesty  of 
the  natural  altars  of  New  England ;  and  the  Franconian  summits  are  not 
more  fortunate.  The  minor  mountains  are  for  the  most  part  named  after 
the  farmers  who  lived  near  them,  or  the  hunters  who  frequented  their 
forests.  The  names  in  themselves  are  usually  ignoble,  and  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  avocations  of  a  mountain-farmer  or  a  beaver-trap« 
per  are  sufficiently  noble  or  so  tend  to  produce  high  characters  as  to  call 
for  such  honors  as  these.  Other  peaks  commemorate  in  their  names  cer- 
tain marked  physical  productions  or  resemblances,  and  this  is  certainly 
a  desirable  mode  of  bestowing  titles.  But  the  farmers  who  christened 
them  were  men  of  narrow  horizons  and  starved  imaginations,  scarce 
knowing  of  the  world*  s  existence  beyond  their  obscure  valleys,  and  so  we 
find  scores  of  mountains  bearing  similar  names,  and  oflen  within  sight  of 
each  other.  Others  were  christened  in  memory  of  puerile  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  unknown  and  little  men,  or  of  dull  legends  of  recent  origin. 
Some  were  named  after  popular  landlords  and  railroad  men ;  some  after 
fitmous  foreign  peaks;  and  some  have  the  titles  of  the  towns  in  which 

1  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  or  Winnepiaeogee. 
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they  stand.  Others  betr  resonant  Indian  names,  the  only  natural  oot- 
growth  of  the  soil  and  the  only  fitting  appellations  for  the  higher  peaks. 

After  a  brief  and  superficial  stndy  of  maps,  the  Editor  has  selected  the 
following  series  of  names  now  applied  to  some  of  the  nooontains  in  and 
near  this  region,  to  show  at  once  their  poverty  and  the  confusion  resultant 
upon  their  frequent  duplication. 

The  names  of  early  hunters  and  settlers  are  preserved  on  Mts.  Stinson, 
Carr,  Webster's  Slide,  Glines,  Tom  (Crawford),  Russell,  Hatch,  Hix, 
Biclcford,  Ljrman,  Eastman,  Snow's,  Koyce,  Carter,  Hight,  Morse,  Ome, 
Ingalls,  Crawford,  Smart's,  Kinsman,  Big  and  Little  Coolidge,  Cushman, 
Fisher,  Morgan,  Willey,  Parlcer,  Piclcering,  Sawyer,  Gardner,  Hunt 
Probably  Welch,  krael,  Green's  Cliff,  and  hundreds  of  names  in  Western 
Maine  have  a  similar  origin.  There  are  also  summits  named  for  Bill 
Smith,  Bill  Merrill,  and  Molly  Ockett,  and  Western  Maine  has  an  Aunt 
Hepsy  Brown  Mountain.  Farther  N.,  where  the  lumbermen  abound, 
there  are  mountains  whose  popular  names  are  so  vile  as  to  be  omitted 
from  the  maps. 

Among  the  Indian  names  now  attached  to  the  mountains  are  Ossipee, 
Squam,  Weetamoo,  Tecumseh,  Osceola,  Passaconaway,  Wanosha,  Choco- 
rua,  Waternomee,  Kinneo,  MoosUanke,  Pequawket  (or  Kiarsarge),  Azis- 
coos,  Chickwolnepy,  Sabattos,  and  Pemigewasset. 

Eminent  American  statesmen  are  honored  in  Mts.  Washington,  Adams, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Clay,  Monroe,  Franklin,  CI  nton,  Jackson,  Webster, 
Hancock,  and  Lincoln. 

The  following  mountains  bear  the  names  of  the  townships  in  which  they 
are  located:  Campton,  Plymouth,  Stratford,  Dixville,  Randolph,  East 
Haven,  Westmore,  Burke.  The  Percy  Peaks,  Mt.  Cardigan,  and  Mt. 
Dartmouth  preserve  the  ancient  names  of  the  towns  in  which  they  stand. 
Some  early  legend  or  simple  incident  connected  with  them  gave  rise  to  the 
names  of  Resolution,  Pilot,  Deception,  Mitten,  Cuba,  Sunday,  Nancy. 

Other  groups  of  names  are  Cow,  Horse,  Sheep,  Bull,  Wild  Cat,  Cari- 
bou, Moose,  Deer,  Rattlesnake,  Sable,  Bear,  Eagle ;  Iron,  Tin,  Ore ;  Pine, 
Spruce,  Beech,  Oak,  Cedar,  Blueberry,  Cherry. 

Popular  landlords  are  commemorated  by  Hayes,  Coming,  and  Forist; 
railroad  officials  by  Anderson  and  Lyon;  mountain-explorers  by  Agassiz, 
Hale,  Starr  King,  Willard,  Lowell,  Belknap,  Carrigain,  and  Field.  Lafay- 
ette and  Pulaski  have  their  peaks,  and  so  have  Seneca  and  Pliny.  Car- 
mel,  Pisgah,  Moriah,  and  Hor  are  duplicated  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont;  and  Teneriffe  and  Cape  Horn  are  here  hidden  from  the  ocean. 
The  following  names  are  inexplicable:  Puzzle,  Silver  SpriLg,  Umpire, 
Goose  Eye,  Patience.  Sloop  (or  Slope),  Thorn,  Young. 

Among  the  mountains  which  have  been  named  after  some  physical 
peculiarity  are  the  Haystacks,  Bald,  Table,  Giant's  Stairs,  Double  Head, 
Gemmi,  Prospect,  Pleasant,  Sandwich  Dome,  Tripyramid,  Flat,  Cannon 
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(or  Profile),  Flame,  Potash,  Sugar  Loaf,  OwPs  Head,  Mist,  Sentinel, 
Cone,  Avalanche,  Baldcap,  Baldface,  Copple  Crown,  the  Diamond  Peaks, 
Bowback,  Long,  Crescent,  Cherry,  Imp,  Surprise,  Streaked,  Speckled, 
Twins,  Green,  Black,  Blue,  the  White  Caps,  Whiteface,  Red  Hill,  Red  Rock. 

The  last  nomenclatural  degradation  is  found  in  the  various  Hog-back 
Mts.,  and  in  the  villainous  names  given  to  the  fine  peaks  of  the  Ossipee 
Bange,  which  are  called  the  Black  Snouts  by  the  neighboring  rustics. 

A  fruitful  source  of  confusion  is  the  frequent  duplication  of  names  on 
neighboring  mountams.  Bald  Mt.  is  a  common  name  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine,  and  is  bestowed  on  dozens  of  peaks,  so  that  it  loses  all  its  dis- 
tinctive value  and  expression.  Speckled  Mt.  is  a  favorite  term  in  Western 
Maine,  whero  it  has  several  localities.  Camel's  Hump  (or  Rump)  is  found 
in  four  places ;  Tumble  Down  Dick  occurs  in  Gilead,  Peru,  and  Brook- 
field;  Haystack,  in  Albany,  Franconia,  Bartlett,  and  Westmore;  Owl's 
Head  at  Lake  Memphremagog,  in  Benton,  Carroll,  Pemigewasset,  Stark, 
and  Jerusalem ;  Sugar  Loaf  in  Benton,  Stratford,  and  the  Twin-Mountain 
district;  the  pleasantly  suggestive  Rattlesnake  is  in  Rumney,  Conway, 
Bartlett,  Porter,  and  Casco.  Hog's-Back  appears  in  Benton  and  Strat- 
ford, and  on  the  Maine  frontier.  Bear  Mt.  is  in  Waterford,  Albany, 
Wentworth's  Location,  and  Stoneham.  Prospect  i^  at  Lancaster,  Freedom, 
Holderness,  and  Carlisle's  Grant.  Black  Mt.  is  in  Sandwich,  Jackson, 
Lincoln,  Newry,  Milan,  Peru,  and  Sweden ;  and  there  are  two  of  that 
name  in  Benton.  Pleasant  is  in  Lancaster,  the  Presidential  Range,  and 
Denmark.  There  are  also  duplicates  of  Mts.  Glines,  Monadnock,  Kear- 
sarge.  Saddleback,  White  Cap,  Green,  Ragged,  and  Tom ;  and  the  favorite 
prefix  **  Bald,"  besides  the  many  cases  in  which  it  appears  alone,  is  com- 
pounded in  Baldface,  Baldcap,  Bald  Ledge,  Bald  Knob,  Bald  Peak,  and 
so  on. 

Still  further  confusion  results  from  the  fact  that  one  mountain  some- 
times has  several  names,  according  to  the  different  villages  from  which  it 
is  viewed,  or  from  other  considerations.  Thus  a  certain  peak  lies  between 
Monroe  and  Lyman,  and  onione  side  it  is  called  Monroe  Mt.,  on  the  other, 
Lyman  Mt.  It  is  also  called  Mt.  Gardner,  because  connected  with  that 
range;  Hunt's  Mt.,  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey;  and  Bill  Smith's  Mt., 
after  a  farmer  who  lives  near  it.  Another  peak  is  called  Middle  Mt., 
because  it  lies  between  Chocorua  and  Passaconaway ;  Bald,  because  of 
its  bare  ledges;  Hunchback,  for  its  low  and  massive  form;  Deer,  by  the 
Albanians;  and  Paugus  because  Lucy  Larcom  so  designated  it.  Still 
another  was  named  Mad-River  Peat  by  Prof.  Guyot,  Tecumseh  by  a 
Wisconsin  tourist,  and  Kingsley's  Peak  by  a  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Kingsley,  who  recently  ascended  it  and  fancied  that  he  was  its  discoverer. 

Out  of  this  blind  maze  of  homely  and  hackneyed  names  must  arise  the 
significant  nomenclature  of  the  future.  Why  should  our  mountains  not 
bear  such  noble  names  as  those  of  Switzerland,  the  ^!i&a\^vc^<srcsL^^d(^^ 
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Jungfran,  the  Hisehabel,  fhe  Wetterhorn,  Monte  Rosa, — names  which 
resound  like  the  roll  of  the  avalanche  ?  Why  can  we  not  equal  the  Hel- 
vellyn,  Skiddaw,  and  Catchedicam  of  English  Cumberland  on  our  more 
stately  mountains?  It  must  necessarily  be  a  slow  process,  but  it  has 
already  commenced  well,  and  by  the  second  centennial  the  entire  nomen- 
clature of  our  New-England  highlands  may  be  reformed.  The  Alps  of 
Western  America  are  being  badly  treated  in  this  regard,  and  surveyors 
and  geologists  are  allowing  their  names  to  be  attached  to  peaks  that  rival 
Mont  Blanc.  Arizona  emulates  Maine  in  its  Bill  Willifuns  Mt,  and  the 
depths  have  been  reached  in  Mt.  Jeff.  Davis. 

Vn.  Season. 

The  most  favorable  season  for  a  visit  to  the  higher  mountains  is  in  July 
and  August,  for  then  tlie  cool  air  of  the  highlands  affords  the  most  grate- 
ful relief  to  the  burning  heats  of  the  cities.  The  hotels  and  boardin^^ 
houses  are  then  filled  with  guests,  and  parties  are  frequently  formed  to 
visit  the  interesting  points  in  the  vicinity  of  each.  Metropolitan  society- 
transfers  its  headquarters  and  its  modified  ceremonials  to  the  shadows  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  villages  are  filled  with  busy  and  exotic  life.  On 
account  of  the  clemency  of  the  temperature,  camping-parties  can  then 
attack  the  higher  mountains  and  explore  the  great  ravines. 

But,  for  the  comparatively  few  persons  who  can  choose  their  own  time, 
who  have  vigorous  physical  powers,  and  who  love  Nature  with  an  ardent 
and  undivided  love,  the  months  of  September  and  October  will  be  found 
more  favorable  for  the  visit.  Then  is  the  season  of  the  harvests,  of  the 
magnificent  coloring  of  the  autumnal  forests,  and  of  clear  and  bland  air. 
Accommodations  are  more  easily  obtained  at  the  hotels ;  and  whereas  in 
August  the  transient  tourist  is  often  obliged  to  sleep  on  sofas  or  floors  in 
overcrowded  houses,  in  the  later  months  he  is  sure  of  comfortable  quar- 
ters and  quiet  rest.  One  of  the  best  times  to  enjoy  the  scenery  is  in  lute 
September  and  early  October,  after  the  sky  has  been  cleansed  by  the 
equinoctial  storm  and  before  the  higher  peaks  have  been  covered  with 
snow.  But  at  that  time  there  are  very  few  tourists  remaining  in  this 
region,  since  the  approach  of  the  fall  trade  and  the  opening  of  the  schools 
draw  most  of  the  visitors  back  to  their  city-homes.  The  month  of  June  is 
also  more  favorable  to  the  lover  of  nature  than  the  later  summer  months, 
because  then  the  air  is  usually  clear  and  balmy,  and  the  fresh  colors  of 
the  northern  forests  appear  in  their  best  estate.  **  From  the  middle  of 
June  to  the  middle  of  July  foliage  is  more  fresh ;  the  cloud  scenery  is 
nobler;  the  meadow  grass  has  a  more  golden  color;  the  streams  are 
usually  more  full  and  musical ;  and  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
'long  light'  of  the  afternoon,  which  kindles  the  landscape  into  the  richest 
loveliness In  August  there  are  fewer  clear  skies;  there  is  more 
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fog;  the  maadows  are  apparelled  in  more  sober  green;  the  highest  rocky 
crests  may  be  wrapped  in  mists  for  days  in  succession;  and  a  traveller 
has  fewer  chances  of  making  acqaaintance  with  a  bracing  moantain 
breeze.  The  latter  half  of  Jane  is  the  blossom  season  of  beauty  in  the 
mountain  districts;  the  first  half  of  October  is  the  time  of  its  full-hued 
fruitage,*' 

The  higher  peaks  usually  retain  their  snow  until  the  latter  part  of 
May,  and  are  cold  and  damp,  forming  unfavorable  ground  for  excursions. 
Sometimes  in  September,  and  invariably  in  early  October,  the  snow  revis- 
its them,  usually  to  remain  for  the  next  eight  months. 

Pedestrian  tours  should  be  made  in  June  or  the  autumn  months,  be- 
cause the  heats  of  July  and  August  are  too  intense,  even  in  the  higher 
regions,  to  render  long-continued  physical  exercise  either  comfortable  or 
healthy.  The  crisp  and  electric  air  of  October  is  far  more  invigorating 
and  inspiring  than  the  sultry  languors  of  August,  and  then  the  tourist  is 
regaled  with  the  gorgeous  richness  of  the  reddening  forests,  contrasted, 
oftentimes,  with  the  bright  crests  of  virgin  snow  upon  the  loftier  peaks. 
In  early  June  the  air  is  often  sparkling  and  exhilarating;  but  visitors  to 
the  remoter  glens  and  to  the  forest  are  liable  then  to  suffer  from  the  at- 
tacks of  mosquitoes  and  black  flies. 

The  lake-country  of  New  Hampshire  should  be  visited  in  the  autumn, 
for  the  heats  of  summer  usually  lie  heavily  over  this  section,  and  render 
physical  exertion  unpleasant.  It  should  be  explored  after  the  return 
from  the  mountains,  rather  than  before,  in  order  to  avoid  the  sultriness  of 
the  summer  days. 

The  completion  of  the  railroads  through  the  mountains  has  rendered 
easy  the  task  of  visiting  them  during  those  portions  of  the  year  which 
are  not  in  the  "  season"  proper.  Already  **  autumn-leaf  parties **  have 
been  formed  in  the  cities  for  brief  excursions  through  the  Notch,  and  the 
custom  will  probably  gain  in  popularity  and  interest.  There  is  also  a 
peculiar  interest  in  traversing  this  region  in  the  winter  or  in  March,  when 
the  scenery  is  more  than  ever  alpine,  and  is  brilliant  in  spotless  white. 
Then  the  valleya  are  filled  with  vast  masses  of  snow,  the  peaks  stand  out 
like  white  crystals  against  the  lucid  blue  sky,  and  the  higher  ravines  are 
filled  with  incipient  glaciers.  Starr  King  says  that  at  this  time  the  White 
Mountains  become  "  a  mimic  Switzerland.'*  The  ascent  of  the  ridges  and 
tiie  exploration  of  the  ravines  can  then  be  conducted  on  snow-shoes,  the 
traveller  gliding  thus  over  dwarf  forests  and  ragged  rocks  on  a  carpet-like 
covering  of  snow. 

#  Vm   Pedestrian  Tonrs. 

It  affords  groond  for  rejoicing  to  lovers  of  American  physical  manhood 
that  walking-parties  are  beginning  to  traverse  some  of  tiie  more  pictu- 
resque districts  of  the  Eastern  States,  in  search  of  scenic  beauty  and^\%- 
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orons  health.  Foremoet  among  the  regtona  thus  visited  is  that  beantiftil 
monntaiti^aDd  which  lies  between  Lakes  Sebago  and  Winnepesaukee  and 
the  Connecticut  Valley,  including  the  most  majestic  and  diversified  scenery 
in  New  England,  if  not  in  the  Atlantic  States.  This  district  afibrds  pecul- 
iar advantages  to  the  pedestrian  on  account  of  good  roads,  short  dis- 
tances between  villages,  an  honest  and  kindly  rural  population,  and  vicinity 
to  the  great  Eastern  cities.  The  scenery  is  of  a  most  varied  and  interesting 
character,  passing  from  shadowy  woodlands  to  fertile  intervales  and  moun- 
tain-rimmed valleys,  and  from  the  breezy  distances  of  the  open  lake-coun- 
try to  the  imposing  ravines  of  the  higher  ranges  of  peaks.  There  is  also 
every  variety  of  walking-ground,  whereby  the  unskilled  pedestrian  can 
take  short  and  easy  saunterings  along  the  plains  of  Sandwich  and  the 
Pemigewasset  Valley,  the  Cherry-Mountain  Road,  or  the  Saco  Valley; 
the  practised  woodsman  can  encamp  among  the  unexplored  ^tness  of 
the  great  wilderness  of  Pemigewasset;  the  alpestrian  finds  the  noble 
presidential  peaks  and  the  far-viewing  Sandwich  Range,  with  many  a 
deep,  unvisited  ravine,  offering  high  rewards  to  his  prowess  and  endur- 
ance; and  the  fisherman  meets  the  quietest  pools,  homes  of  myriads 
of  trout,  among  the  gorges  of  Albany  or  through  the  dolphin-colored 
Pilot  Hills.  In  the  following  pages  the  Editor  trusts  that  every  traveller 
may  find  something  to  suit  his  taste,  whether  it  be  for  the  nobly  majestic, 
the  wildly  primitive,  oii»the  tranquilly  beautiful. 

When  the  busy  citizen  has  grown  weary  under  the  pressure  of  business 
or  study,  and  loses  his  ability  to  eat  or  sleep,  or  to  take  pleasure  either  in 
present  or  anticipated  comforts,  let  him  visit  the  mountains  and  inhale 
their  electric  air,  forgetting  for  the  month  his  home-cares,  and  adapting 
his  thoughts  to  the  ennobling  surroundings.  The  sojourn  in  a  summer- 
hotel  is  well  and  beneficial,  but  the  journey  on  foot  is  better,  since  it  gives 
incessant  variety  and  ever-changing  themes  of  diversion.  After  a  few 
days  of  marching,  he  will  cease  to  complain  of  sleepless  nights  or  zestless 
meals,  and  will  find  the  leathery  steaks  of  the  village-inns  more  delicious 
than  the  choicesf  triumphs  of  the  Parisian  ckef».  The  pedestrian  tour  is 
of  high  value  to  men  of  sedentary  habits,  giving  them  a  valuable  and 
needed  change  of  habit,  expanding  their  shrunken  lungs,  and  teaching 
their  limbs  pliancy  and  strength.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  so  many  of  the 
undergraduates  of  the  New  England  colleges  taking  up  this  form  of  exer- 
cise and  visiting  the  mountains  in  small  squads  on  active  service.  In  the 
course  of  time  it  may  be  that  the  White  Mountains  shall  be  as  favorite 
walking^-groimd  as  the  Scottish  Highlands  or  Swiss  Alps  now  are,  and  that 
the  nervous  American  energy  may  acquire  a  legitimate  strengthening  of 
solid  Anglo-Saxon  endurance. 

An  objectionable  feature  connected  with  most  of  the  pedestrian  tours  in 
this  region  is  the  absurd  rate  of  speed  at  which  they  are  carried  on.  Sev- 
eral parties  of  students  who  have  passed  through  the  mountains  of  late 
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yean  htevB  made  fbroed  inaiciie»  which  wonld  astonish  even  defeated 
raiders,  retreating  ihroagh  a  hostile  country.  No  just  perception  of  tlie 
scenery  oan  be  obtained  by  any  such  foot-cavalry  exploits,  and  the  exces- 
sive and  unusual  strain  on  the  ph3rsioai  system  is  likely  to  do  more  harm 
than  good.  The  average  daily  march  should  not  exceed  16  M.,  and  should 
be  much  less  if  mountains  are  ascended.  The  inexperienced  walker 
should  conmience  moderately;  though  there  are  but  few  healthy  men  of 
the  cities  who  cannot  march  12  - 16  M.  a  day  without  exhaustion.  At  the 
easy  rate  of  8  M.  an  hour,  this  would  make  4-6  hours  of  walking,  daily, 
and  this  should  be  done  in  the  cooler  hours,  perhaps  at  early  morning  and 
towards  evening.  Ten  hours  a  day  are  left  for  other  purposes  than  walk- 
ing, and  for  ei^loying  and  comprehending  the  noble  scenery  through  which 
the  route  is  laid. 

In  these  days  of  the  advocacy  of  female  suffrage  and  woman*s  rights, 
k  needs  hardly  to  be  stated  that  American  ladies  can  accomplish  nearly 
everything  which  is  possible  to  their  sturdier  brethren.  Among  these 
equalities  is  the  ability  for  a  light  pedestrian  tour,  and  already  our  daunt- 
less sisters  have  threaded  the  upward  intricacies  of  Tuckerman*s  Ravine, 
ascended  the  rugged  Crawford  bridle-path,  and  visited  even  the  remote 
peak  of  Mt.  Madison.  The  Pemigewasset  Valley  has  seen  bridal  couples 
sauntering  slowly  on  foot  along  its  Arcadian  meadows;  and  beach- 
costumed  maidens,  ranging  the  woods  from  their  camps  half-way  down 
Mt.  Washington,  have  played  the  part  of  Oreads  among  the  fair  New- 
England  hills. 

The  custom  which  once  prevailed  of  tourists  walking  through  the  moun- 
tains and  putting  up  at  farm-houses  is  no  longer  in  vogue.  The  alarming 
development  of  the  *'  tramp  '*  scourge  during  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
ferocious  brutality  of  many  of  the  tramps,  have  caused  the  people  of  the 
-New-England  rural  districts  to  look  with  suspicion  on  all  unknown  foot- 
men, and  to  make  their  houses  as  castles  against  them.  Even  the  strin- 
gency of  the  laws  of  New  Hampshire  against  this  class  of  unfortunates 
has  failed  to  deliver  her  borders  from  terrible  outrages  at  their  hands. 
The  people  are  therefore  careful  to  exclude  wayfaring  strangers  from  their 
homes,  and,  since  the  rural  inhabitants  are  not  adepts  at  physiognomy  or 
personal  analysis,  the  hungry  and  foot-sore  pilgrim  in  search  of  the  grand 
and  beautiful  in  Nature  may  often  be  turned  away  from  the  farm-house 
doors,  on  suspicion  of  being  a  ruffian  or  a  bui^glar.  If  he  enters  at  aU,  it 
will  only  be  after  a  long  and  humiliating  inquisition,  and  then  rather  as  a 
Blatter  of  humanity  than  as  a  source  of  interest  and  ])leasure.  The  Editor 
has  in  mind  the  ludicrous  consternation  caused  on  several  occasions  by  the 
advent  of  his  party  among,  the  scanty  populations  of  secluded  glens, 
resulting  not  oi^y  in  grave  inconveniences  to  the  rustics,  but  also  in  com- 
pelling the  0uide-Book  people  to  march  hour  after  hour  by  closed-and* 
barred  hwMs  to  the  more  hospitable  taverns  in  the  open  comitrY« 
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The  following  inexpensive  inns  are  within  easy  marches  of  each  other: 
N.  Conway,  the  Washington  Honse,  N.  Ckmway  Hoose  ;  Jackson  (9  M.), 
TriclEey*8  Jackson  Falls  House ;  Copp^s  farm-honse  (14  M.)t  3  M.  be- 
yond  the  Glen  House;  Gorham,  Eagle  House;  Mt-Adams  House  (11  M. 
from  Grorhanii  10  M.  from  Copp's);  Jefferson  Hill  (6  M.),  Jefferson  Hill 
House;  Lancaster  (7  M.),  Williams  House;  Lunenburg  Heights  (7  M.)t 
Chandler  House;  Littleton,  Union  Hotel;  Bethlehem  (5  M.),  several  board- 
ing-houses; Franconia  (6  M.)t  Lafayette  House;  Lincoln  (12 M.).Tuttle'sf 
W.  Campton  (15  M.)t  Sanborn's;  Plymouth  (9  M.),  Plymouth  House. 

The  Upper-Bartlett  House  is  inexpensive;  and  so  is  the  White-Moun- 
tain House.    Other  inns  of  this  grade  are  named  in  the  subsequent  pages. 

A  fortnight's  mixed  tour,  including  the  sail  across  Lake  Winnepesaukee 

and  visits  to  the  sununits  of  nine  first-class  mountains,  could  be  arranged 

as  follows:  — 

Fimt  day  —  By  railroad  to  Weirs,  Alton  Bay,  or  Wolfebonragb,  and  thence  by 
iteamboat  on  Lake  Winnepeeaukee  to  Centre  Harbor.  SeconcU|ay  —  Centre  Harbor 
to  Plymouth,  by  Squam  Lake  (12  H.)*  Third  day —  Plymouth  to  Mt.  Prospect  and 
Campton  Tillage  (12  M. ).  Fourth  day  —  Campton  Tillage  to  the  Flume  House  (18  M. ). 
Fifth  day  —  Flume  House  to  M t.  La&yette  and  the  Profile  House.  Sixth  day  — 
Profile  House  to  Sugar  Hill  and  Bethlehem.  Seventh  day  —  Bethlehem  to  Kimball 
Hill  and  Jefferson  HilL  Eighth  day  — Jefferson  Hill  to  Gorham  (17  M).  Ninth 
day  —  Mt.  Hayea,  and  Oorham  to  the  Glen  House.  Tenth  day — Glen  House  to  the 
Imp  of  M t  Washington.  Eleventh  day  —  Descent  by  the  bridle-path  to  the  Crawford 
House.  Twelfth  day — BaUroad  through  the  White-Mt  Notch  to  N.  Conway; 
ascent  of  Mt.  Kiamrga  Another  route  might  lead  from  N.  Conway  to  Jackson 
Falls  (12  M.),  and  the  ascent  of  Thorn  Mt.  (8  M.) ;  Jackson  Falls  to  the  Glen  Houce 

gSM.)  orCopp^s  (16  M.),  visiting  Glen-Ellis  Falls  and  the  Crystal  Cascade;  Glen 
ouse  to  Gorham  (8  M. )  and  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Hayes ;  Gorham  to  Jefferson  Hill 
(17  M.);  Jeflfersonto  Lancaster  (7  M.);  Lancaster  to  Bethlehem  (16  M.),  risiting 
Kimball  Hill;  Bethlehem  to  Lafliyette  House  (6  M.)  and  Profile  House  (10  M.); 
Profile  House  to  N.  Woodstock  (9  H.) ;  N.  Woodstock  to  Campton  Tillage  (15  M.) ; 
Campton  Tillage  to  Plymouth  (8  M.) 

Mt.  Washing^n  may  be  ascended  from  this  route  either  from  the  Glen  House  (by 
the  highway  or  Tnckerman's  Ravine)  or  from  Bethlehem  (by  railway) ;  and  the  White- 
Mt.  Notch  and  the  Crawford  House  may  be  visited  during  the  detour. 

I7u  Lake- Country.  ^Wolteborough  to  Alton  Bay  (12  M.) ;  Alton  Bay  to  Mt 
Belknap  and  Laconia  (20  M.) ;  Laconia  to  Plymouth  by  rail,  and  Plymouth  to  Cen- 
tre Harbor  by  Squam  Lake  (12  M  )  ;  Centra  Harbor  to  Bed  Hill  and  Centre  Sand- 
wich (12  M.);  Centre  ^ndwich  to  Moultonborough  and  Melvin  Tillage;  Melvin  to 
Wolfeborough  (12  M.)  Six  days.  Meredith  Tillage  to  Centra  Harbor,  Red  HiU, 
and  Centre  Sandwich;  Centra  Sandwich  to  Chocorua  Lake;  Mt.  Chocorua,  and 
down  to  W.  Ossipee;  W.  Ossipee  to  Moultonborough,  visiting  the  Whittier  Peak  ; 
Moultonborough  to  Centra  Harbor,  and  by  steamboat  to  Alton  Bay ;  Alton  Bay  to 
Laconia,  by  Mt  Belknap. 

In  the  Woods,  —  The  average  walkin|^-time  in  the  woods  is  abont  a  mile 
an  hour.  On  level  ground  among  well-developed  trees  of  the  second 
growth  1^-2  M.  an  hour  may  be  made  ;  but  the  progress  is  much  slower 
among  older  trees  or  along  ridges.  '*  Fallen  timber^*  is  one  of  the  worst 
obstacles  in  this  mode  of  travelling.  It  is  due  to  fires  and  strong  winds, 
and  leaves  the  ground  encumbered  with  piles  of  tree-trunks  and  bristling 
with  spiky  boughs.  The  Editor  has  struggled  without  stopping  for  over 
two  hours  to  cross  a  belt  of  fallen  timber  less  than  ^  M.  wide.  But  the  most 
effectual  barrier  which  Nature  puts  before  her  mountain-shrines  is  the 
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dwarf  spmce-tree,  which  is  found  on  some  of  the  ki^er  ridges  in  compact 
groves.  These  trees  are  4  -  7  ft.  high,  and  are  armed  with  sharp  and  in- 
flexible boughs.  They  grow  very  close  together,  and  the  spiky  limbs  are 
interlaced  with  each  other  in  an  inextricable  manner.  It  is  so  difficult  to 
force  a  way  through  these  jungles  that  travellers  generally  walk  over 
them  when  they  are  low,  and  creep  under  when  they  are  high.  The 
Twin-Mountain  Range  is  prolific  in  these  thickets,  and  other  peaks  have 
patches  of  them,  one  of  which  extends  across  the  ridge  of  Mt.  Lafayette, 
about  ^  M.  S.  of  the  peak. 

*'  A  young  forest  looks  poetic  in  the  distance,  especially  if  it  is  a  bixeh  one,  sad 
steeps  itself  every  evening  in  yellow  sunset  light  But  attempt  to  go  through  one, 
where  no  path  has  been  bushed  out,  and  your  admiration  wiU  bo  cut  down,  as  Car- 
lyle  would  say,  *  some  stages.'  What  with  dead  trunks  that  promise  foothold,  and 
in  whieh  you  slump  to  the  knees ;  ehevaitx  de  /rise  of  great  charred  logs  that  bristle 
with  sharp  black  spikes ;  openings  of  tall  purple  fireweed,  hiding  snags  that  pierce 
through  your  boots ;  snaky  underbrush  that  trips  you ;  intertangied  young  Ihnbi 
that  ^  Ixtck  and  switch  your  eyes ;  rocks  half  covered  with  moss  that  wrench  the 
ankles;  slanting  sticks  that  lie  in  wait  fbr  your  pantaloons  .  .  .  ; — the  poetry  of 
wild  forest-clambering  turns  out  pretty  serious  prose.  It  is  about  like  fighting  a 
phalanx  of  porcupines."    (Starr  Kraa.) 

In  selecting  the  ground  for  a  forest-camp  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
two  main  requisites,  —  wood  and  water.  As  to  the  latter,  the  mountain- 
streams  are  always  clear  and  pure,  and  cold  springs  may  often  be  found. 
In  very  dry  weather,  when  the  brooks  are  exhausted,  water  may  sometimes 
be  secured  by  following  down  some  old  torrent-bed,  and  looking  under  the 
large  rocks  in  its  course.  Having  found  water,  the  next  thing  to  be  sought 
is  wood,  and  the  stream  mav  be  followed  until  the  desired  kinds  are  met. 
The  first  requisite  is  a  "  stub,"  or  trunk  of  a  dead  fir-tree,  many  of  which 
are  found  in  these  woods,  standing  upright  in  white  decay,  and  easily 
pushed  over,  but  retaining  tough  dry  hearts,  suitable  for  kindlings.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  day's  march  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  broad 
sheets  of  birch-bark,  with  which  to  start  the  fire.  Then  several  hard-wood 
trees  (maple,  birch,  or  beech)  should  be  felled  and  cut  up  into  logs,  for  the 
backlogs  of  the  fire.  It  is  desirable  to  pitch  the  camp  as  near  as  possible 
to  these  trees,  in  order  to  save  the  labor  of  carrying  the  heavy  logs  for 
some  distance.  Having  secured  enough  fire-wood  to  last  all  night,  one  or 
two  fir-trees  are  cut  down  and  stripped  of  their  snmll  boughs,  which  are 
carried  to  the  tent  and  laid  carefully  on  its  bottom,  very  much  as  shingles 
are  fastened  on  a  roof,  —  the  tier  nearest  the  fire  having  their  broken  ends 
toward  the  fire,  but  the  others  having  their  eoft  parts  toward  that  side. 
The  weary  voyagers  thus  secure  a  bed  which  is  soft,  springy,  and  aro- 
matic. 

Tourists  should  be  careful  about  the  use  of  fire  in  the  woods  or  on  the 
mountains,  during  dry  weather.  The  camp-fires  should  be  well  guarded 
and  kept  Arom  spreading  among  the  leaves,  and  they  should  be  extinguished 
before  being  left.  Serious  and  destructive  forest-fires  have  resulted  from 
carelessness  in  this  regard;  and,  since  the  woodlands  ui  'J&e^  '^«xciV^o&x« 
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are  in  no  sense  public  or  State  property,  tlie  burning  of  a  piece  of  forest 
inyolyes  a  direct  loss  to  its  owners.  Large  bonfires  which  have  been  kin^ 
died  and  left  on  the  mountains  have  spread  to  the  valuable  timber  below 
and  caused  heavy  losses.  A  portion  of  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway  was 
burned  over  in  this  manner,  and  the  unlnclty  tourists  who  kindled  the  fire 
were  mulcted  in  heavy  damages. 

An  arduous  but  highly  interesting  excursion,  and  one  practicable  only 
for  skilful  woodsmen,  could  be  arranged  on  the  Presidential  Range,  trav- 
ersing the  whole  ridge  in  three  days.  On  the  first  day  an  early  start  should 
be  secured  from  Copp*s,  and  the  party  could  cross  Mts.  Madison  and 
Adams,  encamping  in  the  ravine  beyond.  On  the  second  day,  cross  Mts. 
Jefferson  and  Washington,  and  encamp  in  Tuckerman's  Bavine.  On  t.a 
third  day  ascend  from  the  ravine  to  the  bridle-path  at  the  base  of  Waoh^i. 
ington*s  cone,  and  go  down  over  Monroe,  Franklin,  Pleasant,  and  Clinton 
to  the  Crawford  House.  This  route  is  feasible  only  in  pleasant  weather, 
since  the  advent  of  a  storm  (even  in  August)  would  render  an  encampment 
in  the  higher  ravines  almost  untenable. 

IX.  Equipments. 

The  clothing  should  be  strong  and  well  made,  with  buttons  riveted  on,  and 
with  capacious  pockets.  If  the  pedestrian  wishes  to  stop  at  the  best  hotels 
along  his  route,  and  cares  to  be  presentable  there,  he  should  carry  appro- 
priate clothing  to  don  at  these  places.  In  case  of  a  prolonged  tour  he 
would  need  a  valise  for  superfluous  clothing  and  books,  which  could  be 
Bent  by  express  from  point  to  point  ahead.  A  reserve  of  this  kind  would  be 
found  of  great  aid  and  value  under  either  of  several  conceivable  contin- 
gencies. A  flannel  shirt,  with  a  rolling  collar  of  the  same  material,  is  about 
all  the  chest-covering  which  is  comfortable  in  warm-weather  walking. 
Linen  collars  and  cuffs  are  quickly  melted  by  perspiration ;  the  waiscoat  is 
quite  superfluous;  and  the  coat  (a  light  English  shooting-jacket, buttoning 
across  the  breast,  is  the  best)  should  be  rolled  up  and  carried  on  the 
haversack. 

Shoes'  should  be  selected  with  great  care,  and  should  fit  neatly.  A  very 
tight  shoe  pinches  the  foot  when  the  blood  settles  downward,  and  a  loose 
one  is  apt  to  chafe.  The  bottoms  of  the  soles  and  heels  should  be  gar- 
nished with  rows  of  soft  iron  hob-nails,  to  prevent  wearying  slips  while 
ascending  steep  grassy  hills,  and  to  avert  the  dangerous  falls  which  some- 
times result  from  climbing  inclined  ledges  with  smooth  soles.  If  the  nail- 
heads  are  of  hard  iron,  there  will  be  a  possibility  of  their  acting  like 
skates  and  causing  the  very  disasters  which  they  were  meant  to  avert. 
The  Congress  gaiter  is  perhaps  the  best  shoe  to  walk  in,  since  the  elastic 
sides  afford  support  to  the  ankles  and  room  for  the  slight  expansion  of  the 
foot.    It  does  not  annoy  one  by  getting  untied  or  by  losing  off  buttons; 
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ft  do68  not  bafden  into  a  stove-fripe  rigidity,  as  boots  do  after*  minjrwalki 
and  it  keeps  tlie  ankles  dry  as  low  slioes  cannot.  Woollen  socks  protect 
the  feet  from  being  chafed  better  than  any  other  kind.  A  pair  of  slippers 
should  be  carried  to  relieve  the  weary  feet  at  night  and  when  they  have 
been  wet.  Besides  being  very  comfortable,  it  is  beneficial  and  refreshing 
to  bathe  the  feet  after  every  day's  walk,  and  some  luxurions  pedestrians 
carry  a  small  bottle  of  bay-mm  with  which  to  cool  their  ankles  at  night. 

If  it  is  designed  to  attack  remote  wilderness-peaks  or  to  penetrate  the 
pathless  woods,  the  traveller  should  get  a  pair  of  duck  overalls,  for  there 
is  no  material  known  among  tailors  that  can  resist  the  attacks  of  the 
sharp  boughs  and  rugged  crags  in  these  regions. 

The  Haversack,  —  The  best  way  in  which  to  carry  a  limited  amount  of 
personal  luggage  is  in  a  haversack,  which  may,  at  times,  be  used  as  a 
knapsack,  or  carried  in  the  hand.  Strong  and  capacious  haversacks  of 
white  canvas,  neatly  ornamented,  may  be  bought  at  the  trunk-stores  in 
Boston  for  $  2  60-8.00  each.  They  may  be  worn  as  a  knapsack  by  having 
a  small  loop  inserted  near  the  bottom  of  the  inner  side,  through  which 
passes  the  middle  of  the  long  strap.  Two  stout  thongs  should  be  attached 
by  their  middles  to  the  rings  by  which  the  long  strap  is  fastened  to  the 
haversack,  and  up<m  these  the  roUed-up  coat  may  be  secured  during 
walking-time. 

Parties  who  design  to  encamp  among  the  mountains  should  be  provided 
with  axes,  with  which  to  cut  fire-wood  and  tent-poles.  It  is  expedient  to 
have  the  axe  furnished  with  a  closely  fitting  cover  of  thick  leather,  which 
may  be  bound  upon  the  metal  by  thongs.  Dangerous  accidents  may 
thus  be  avoided,  and  the  axe  is  less  likely  to  be  injured  by  rust 

A  knapsack  is  indispensable  to  the  forest-traveller,  on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  provisions  which  he  must  carry.  This  equipment  should 
be  furnished  with  a  stout  frame,  in  order  to  prevent  the  breakage  of  its 
contents. 

The  Editor  has  encamped  in  shelter,  ^  A,"  and  Sibley  tents,  and  in  bark 
and  bough  camps,  but  for  ordinary  forest-marching  he  prefers  a  light 
shed-tent,  which  may  be  made  of  nine  yards  of  white  cotton  drilling,  cut 
into  three  lengths,  which  are  sewed  together  at  the  sides,  firmly  bound  at 
the  ends,  and  provided  with  five  rope-holes  at  each  end.  Canvas  tents 
require  heavy  and  well-adjusted  poles,  and  are  burdensome  to  carry;  while 
bark  or  bough  camps  are  difficult  to  make,  and  the  latter  are  leaky  in  wet 
weather;  but  the  shed-tent  may  be  set  up  in  a  few  minutes  with  sticks 
from  the  woods,  —  it  is  light,  and  it  throws  off  all  the  rain  that  can  fail  on 
it  when  in  the  forest.  In  front  of  the  open  side  of  the  tent  the  camp-fire 
is  placed,  and  serves  both  for  cooking  purposes  and  for  warming  the  night 
air,  besides  smoking  out  the  black  flies  and  mosquitoes.  The  weight  of  a* 
■hed-tent  of  this  character  is  about  2^  pounds.  It  is  set  up  by  running 
a  short  pole  through  the  rope-loops  on  one  end,  and  putt'ng  the  ^o\fik  q\2l 
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two  forked  sticks  abont  6  feet  hig^  which  are  set  in  the  ground  or 
supported  by  two  other  forked  sticks  from  behind.  The  tent  is  then 
drawn  back  tightly  and  fastened  to  the  ground  by  extemporized  tent- 
pegs  through  the  rope-loops  on  the  lower  end.  A  good  shelter  is  thus 
formed  on  the  back  and  overhead,  which  is  generally  sufficient  in  the 
windless  woods,  though  fir-bou^^s  may  also  be  piled  at  the  sides  in  case 
of  storm. 

A  Jidd-glau  will,  of  course,  be  a  valuable  companion  for  travellers  in 
this  region.  It  is  preferable,  for  landscape  purposes,  to  a  spy-glass  or  tele- 
scope, since  it  opens  a  broader  field,  and  is  more  easily  manipulated. 
The  small  but  costly  Tolles  telescopes  are  of  remarkable  power,  and  may 
be  used  by  visitors  who  desire  the  most  distant  views.  For  moantain- 
work  the  field-glass  should  be  covered  with  canvas,  or  otherwise  ad- 
equately protected  against  the  rocks  and  trees. 

A  rubber  overcoat  will  be  found  of  service  to  tourists  who  make  long 
excursions  in  the  woods  and  thickets  during  or  after  rain-storms.  An 
umbrella,  besides  being  very  awkward  to  carry,  is  of  but  little  use  in  these 
regions,  since  it  cannot  protect  the  clothing  firom  the  drenching  splashes 
of  wet  bushes.  The  rubber  coat  averts  all  trouble  from  this  source,  and 
sheds  the  rains  fix>m  above  with  equal  facility,  protecting  also  the  field- 
glass,  haversack,  and  other  equipments.  It  is  also  comfortable  to  sleep 
in  during  night-encampments  whereto  no  blankets  can  be  carried.  The 
Editor  wore  an  18-ounce  rubber  coat  (costing  $  10)  during  all  the  storms 
that  the  Guide-Book  survey  encountered,  traversing  many  leagues  of 
tangled  forests  and  jungles,  wherein  woollen  clothing  was  reduced  to  tat- 
ters, but  so  firm  and  strong  was  the  light  water-proof  fabric  that  it  escaped 
without  a  rent. 

Tourists  who  do  not  enter  the  primitive  forests,  and  pedestrians  gener- 
ally, will  find  a  valuable  companion  in  a  light,  strong-sticked  umbreUa^ 
which  can  be  used  as  a  walking-staff,  a  shelter  against  the  sun,  or  a  protec- 
tion against  showers.  It  will  also  be  useful  as  a  support  in  climbing 
mountains,  though  if  it  is  to  be  devoted  to  this  purpose  it  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  stout  canvas  cover,  to  protect  it  against  the  abrasion  of 
rocks  and  bushes. 

Every  one  who  enters  the  pathless  woods  or  advances  along  the  remoter 
ridges  should  carry  a  serviceable  pocket  compass,  by  whose  aid  he  may 
recover  his  reckoning  in  case  he  gets  lost.  The  cheap  compasses  that  are 
sold  in  many  of  the  shops  are  usually  unreliable. 

Alpenstocks  and  mountain-staffs  are  useful  only  on  mountains  where 
good  roads  or  paths  have  been  made,  or  above  the  line  of  large  vegetation. 
Most  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  woods  and  thickets,  and  both 
'  hands  are  needed  constantly  to  keep  the  boughs  and  bushes  from  sweep- 
ing the  face.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  avoid  encumbering  one  hand  with  a 
nearly  useless  stick. 
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X.  Guides. 

There  are  bnt  a  yery  few  gnides  left  among  the  White  MoantainA,  since 
most  of  the  popular  routes  are  now  so  plain  and  easy  as  to  render  that 
profession  unprofitable.  Their  services  conmiand  from  $  1.60  to  $  8  a  day. 
The  farmers  who  live  near  the  mountains  are  usually  familiar  with  the 
ridges  and  ravines  in  their  vicinity  and  will  impart  information  freely,  if 
approached  in  a  proper  manner.  Oftentimes  these  men  can  be  engaged 
as  guides  over  ground  where  they  are  acquainted,  and  they  are  generally 
intelligent  and  reliable. 

No  one  should  attempt  alone  the  passage  of  the  great  ravines  or  to  visit 
out-of-the-way  mountains,  since  in  case  of  any  accident  resulting,  it 
might  be  impossible  either  to  get  out  or  to  snmmoo  assistance. 


The  rapid  extension  of  the  railroads  into  the  mountain-district  has  sub- 
stituted for  the  formerly  arduous  task  of  travelling  from  point  to  point  a 
luxurious  and  rapid  transit,  while  by  lifting  the  tourist  on  higher  grades 
it  affords  better  opportimities  for  outlooks.  The  sybaritic  traveller  now 
traverses  the  savage  defiles  and  ascends  the  rugged  valleys  while  reclining 
among  the  cushions  of  a  palace-car,  passing  thus  over  ground  that  was 
formerly  visited  only  by  weary  days  of  horseback-riding  on  miry  and  rocky 
roads.  Either  of  the  mountain-resorts  may  be  reached  by  an  easy  day's 
journey  from  Bostom ;  and  one  may  breakfast  on  Beacon  Hill  and  sup  on 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington. 

There  are  several  long  stage-lines  in  the  mountain-district^  including 
those  from  Glen  Station  to  the  Glen,  the  Glen  to  Gorham,  Lancaster 
to  Jefferson  Hill,  Littleton  to  the  Franconia  Iron  Works,  Plymouth  to 
the  Profile  House,  and  Centre  Harbor  to  W.  Ossipee.  These  are  served 
by  large  Concord  stages,  drawn  by  four  or  six  horses  each,  and  afibrd  to 
the  summer-loiterer  the  variety  of  a  journey  in  the  olden  style.  The  out- 
side seats  should  be  secured,  if  the  weather  is  not  threatening,  in  order  to 
get  the  views  on  all  sides.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  stage-line  has  not 
been  established  between  Gorham  and  Jefferson  HiU,  and  over  the  Cherry* 
Mountain  Road. 

Many  combinations  may  be  made  among  the  existing  railroad,  steam- 
boat, and  stage  lines,  in  order  to  form  routes  to  the  mountains.  A  few  of 
these  are  set  forth  below,  and  full  descriptions  of  their  stations  and 
points  of  interest  way  be  found  in  the  companion  to  this  volume,  Os* 
good's  New  Englom4p 
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Routes/romMHo  York, 

1.  By  the  Hadiop  Bhrcr  and  Lake  Chinplaiii.  ThiBZontemaybetekeiibydthOT 
the  N.  T.  Central  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  or  the  rirer  steamers  to  Albany ;  thence  northward 
by  the  Rensselaer  &  Saratoga  R  R. ;  up  Lake  Champlain  by  the  steamboats  (or  in- 
cluding Lake  George  by  a  short  detour) ;  and  then  across  Teimoiit  hj  the  Gentnl- 
Vermont  and  Wells-River  route,  or  by  the  Portland  h  Ogdensburg  R.  R 

The  most  direct  route  from  New  TOTk  to  the  mountains  is  that  by  ^ray  of  New 
&Ten,  Hartfbrd,  Springfield,  Bellows  Falls,  White-BiTer  Junction,  Wells  BiTer,  and 
Wing  Road.  The  distances  are :  New  York  to  New  Haren,  74  M. :  Bhtrtford,  110 ; 
Springfield,  188 ;  Brattleborough,  196 ;  Bellows  Falls,  222 ;  White-RiTer  Junction, 
282 ;  Wells  River,  802 ;  Fabyan  fiSiise,  848 ;  (Lancaster,  814). 

Bither  of  the  routes  from  Boston  to  the  White  Mountains  is  available  bv  passen- 

Srs  from  New  York  and  the  West,  and  Boston  may  be  reached  by  the  N.  T.  &  Boa- 
Q  Express  line  (via  Sprin^Beld)  or  the  Shore  Line  of  railroads,  or  by  tlM  steam- 
boat and  rail  routes  via  New  London,  Stonington,  or  Fall  River. 

The  routes  from  Portland  may  also  be  us^  by  reaching  Boston  on  either  of  tb» 
above-mentioned  lines,  and  pasnng  thence  to  Portland ;  or  by  taking  a  sea-Toyage 
on  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  Maine  Steamship  C!ompany,  which  run  between  New 
York  and  Portland  via  Long-Island  Sound  and  Vineyard  Sound  {tun  9  6,  meals  not 
included).  Portland  may  lUso  be  readied  by  the  new  through  route  ftom  Worcea- 
ter  through  Nashua  and  Rochester,  Worcester  bdng  on  the  N.  T.  &  Boston  Sxpreaa 
line,  or  by  the  Norwich  line  (on  the  Sound). 

From  Boston. 

The  routes  from  Boston  to  the  White  Mountains  are :  — 

1.  By  through  trains  on  the  Boston,  Lowell  &  Nashua  R.  R.  and  Concord  R.  R. 
to  Concord,  and  thence  by  the  Boston,  Concord  &  Montreal  and  White-Mountains, 
N.  H.,  R.  R.  to  the  lake-country,  the  Pemigewasset  and  Upper  (^nnecticnt  VsAIeya, 
Littleton,  Lancaster,  Bethlehem,  the  Twin-Mountain  and  Fabyaa  Houses,  and  the 
top  of  Mt  Washington  (see  Route  2). 

2.  By  the  Eastern  R.  R.,  along  the  sea-coast  to  Portsmouth,  and  thence  to  Wollb- 
borough  and  N.  Conway,  connecting  at  the  latter  point  with  trains  on  the  P.  A  O. 
B.  R.  for  the  Notch  and  the  top  of  Mt.  Washington  (see  Route  1). 

The  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  does  not  approach  the  mountains,  but  it  has  a  branch 
to  Alton  Bay,  on  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  whence  tourists  can  cross  the  lake  by  steam- 
er to  Wolfeborough  (on  the  Eastern  R.  R. )  or  Weirs  (on  the  B.,  C.  &  M.  R.  R.). 

The  routes  frt>m  Portland  are  iUso  available  to  travellers  mountainward  from  Boa- 
ton,  Portland  being  easily  reached  either  by  the  Eastern  R.  R.,  the  Boston  &  Maine 
B.  B.,  or  the  o<»nfortable  vessels  of  the  Portland  Steam  Packet  Company. 

From  Portland. 

1.  The  Portland  &  Cgdensbuig  R.  B.,  passing  Bebago  Lake  and  N.  Conway,  and 
traversii^  the  Notch  (see  Route  6). 

2.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  following  the  upper  Androscoggin  Valley,  and 
pasring  Bethel,  Ck>rham,  and  Groveton  (see  Route  6). 

I^Bunengers  from  points  E.  of  Portland  can  either  take  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
routes  or  go  to  Boston  by  steamer,  and  take  one  of  the  routes  from  that  place. 

Passengers  from  Quebec  visit  the  mountains  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railwi^.  Paa- 
sengers  from  Montreal  can  take  either  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  (Route  7)  or  the 
Southeastern-Counties  Railway  (Route  8),  in  the  latter  case  changing  cars  at  Wells 
River. 

Passengers  ftt>m  Niagara  Falls  and  the  West  can  use  either  of  the  routes  ttom. 
Montreal  or  Albany,  or  pass  to  the  mountains  by  way  of  Boston. 
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XTT.  Bound  Trips. 

The  railroads  that  pass  near  the  monntains  make  series  of  excnrsfoii- 
routes  every  sammer,  with  rednced  rates  on  the  whole  circnitf  and  oonpon- 
tickets  which  cover  the  entire  trip.  Some  of  them  publish  little  pam- 
phlets containing  lists  of  these  routes  and  detaik  of  tliefar  eombinatioot, 
with  the  prices  in  each  case, — and  these  lists  are  given  or  sent  jTrofM 
on  application  at  the  ofSces  of  their  general  passenger  agents.  Among 
these  Are  the  Central  Vermont  R.  B.  (office  at  822  Washington  St.,  Boston), 
the  Boston,  Concord  &  Montreal  R.  B.  (5  State  St.,  Boston),  the  Portland 
&  Ogdensbnrg  B.  B.  (offices  on  Exchange  St.,  Portland),  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  (at  280  Washington  St,  Boston). 

The  following  lates  are  according  to  tbb  Basiem  R.  R.  tariff  of  1874,  and  are  hen 
giren  in  order  that  the  tourist  may  gain  MNBie  idea  of  the  expense  of  the  journey. 
(The  completion  of  the  P.  &  O.  R.  R.  ftom  Bemis  Station  to  the  Vabyan  House  will 
reduce  the  expense  in  that  section  somewhat,  by  substituting  railroad-traTelling 
for  staging.) 

1.  Bastem  R.  R^  Boston  to  W(dibb<«ough  and  return,  96  00. 

2.  Bastem  and  Oiand  Trunk  Railways  to  Portland  and  Gorham,  and  stage  to  Glen 
House,  S  7.00. 

8  Eastern  R.  R.  to  N.  Conway  and  stage  to  Glen  House,  •  8.00. 

4.  Eastern  R.  R.  to  N.  Conway,  P.  k  0.  R.  R.  to  Portland,  Eastern  R.  R.  to  Bos- 
ton, $10.00. 

5.  Eastern  R.  R.  to  Wolftborougfa,  steamer  to  Centre  Harbor  and  return.  Eastern 
B.  R.  to  Boston,  9  5.50. 

6.  Eastern  R.  R.  to  WoUbborongh,  steamer  to  Weirs,  B.,  C.  &  M.  and  Lowdl 

B.  Rs.  to^Concord  and  Boston,  $  6.80. 

7.  Eastern  R.  R.  to  N.  Conway  and  return  to  Wolfeborough,  steamnr  to  Weirs,  B., 

C.  &  M.  and  Lowell  R.  Rs.  to  Concord  and  Boston,  $  10  75. 

8.  Eastern  R  R.  to  N.  Conway,  stages  to  Glen  House  and  Gorham,  Grand  Trunk 
By.  to  Portland,  Eastern  B.  R  to  Boston,  9 15.00. 

The  "  Summer  Excursionist  of  the  Central  Vermont  Ratlroad  "  is  the  best  and 
most  ooplons  list  of  routes  in  New  England,  being  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and 
embellished  with  pictures  of  many  of  the  summer  hotels.  It  is  given  or  sent  free  <» 
application  to  the  office,  and  contains  the  details  and  prices  of  over  850  excunion- 
routes,  ftom  which  the  following  fire  are  taken  (edition  of  1875). 

1.  By  rail  flrom  Boston  to  Concord  and  Plymouth ;  stage  to  the  Profile  House  and 
Littleton ;  rail  to  Wells  River,  White-River  Junction,  Bellows  Falls,  Fitchburg,  and 
Boston.    Fare  for  the  round  trip,  $  16-65. 

2.  By  ndl  from  Boston  to  Concord  and  Weirs ;  steamer  to  Centre  Harbor ;  stage 
to  W.  Ossipee ;  ndl  to  N.  Conway,  Fabyan  House,  and  Bethlehem  ;  stage  to  Prome 
House  and  Littleton ;  rail  to  Wells  River,  Bellows  Falls,  Fitchburg,  and  Boston. 
Fare,  S  22.25. 

8.  By  ndl  from  Boston  to  Fitchburg,  Bellows  Falls,  Wells  River,  and  Littleton ; 
stage  to  Profile  House  and  Bethlehem ;  rail  to  Ammonoosuc  station  and  up  Mt. 
Washington;  carriage  to  Glen  House:  stage  to  N.  Conway;  rail  to  W.  Ossipee; 
stage  to  Centre  Harbor ;  steamer  to  Weirs ;  rail  to  Concord  and  Boston.  Fare, 
•  ^.16. 

4.  Rail  from  Boston  to  Fitchburg,  Bellows  Falls,  Wells  River,  and  Littleton ;  stage 
to  Profile  House  and  Bethlehem ;  rail  to  Fabyui  House  and  back  to  Boston  by 
Fitchburg.    Fare,  S 1900. 

6.  Sound  steamer  to  New  Tork ;  Hudson-River  steamer  to  Albany  ;  ndl  to  Niagara 
Falls ;  rail  to  Lewiston ;  steamer  to  Toronto ;  rail  or  steamer  to  Montreal ;  steamer 
to  Quebec  and  back ;  rail  to  Montpelier,  Wells  River,  and  Littleton  :  stage  to  Profile 
House  and  Bethlehem  ;  rail  to  Fabyan  House,  Crawford  House,  N.  Conway,  and 
WoUblxnrough ;  steamer  to  Centre  Harbor  and  Weirs ;  rail  to  Concord  and  Boston* 
Fare,  966.00. 
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Xm  Eoteli  and  Boarding-lioxueB. 

The  White-Moantain  region  is  provided  with  numerons  larfi;e  and  first- 
class  hotels,  in  which  nearly  every  luxury  of  the  cities  may  be  found, 
together  with  cuisines  of  far-famed  excellence.  The  chief  of  these  are  the 
Kiarsarge  House,  at  N.  C!onway;  the  Glen  House,  in  the  Peabbdy  Glen; 
the  Crawford  House,  at  the  White-Mountain  Notch;  the  Fabyan  House, 
on  the  Ammonoosuc  plain;  the  Twin-Mountain  House,  in  Carroll;  the 
Profile  House,  in  the  Franconia  Notch ;  and  the  Pemigewasset  House,  at 
Plymouth.  The  rates  of  board  at  these  great  caravansaries  are  $4- 
4.50  a  day,  with  varying  reductions  for  tourists  who  remain  for  some 
weeks,  —  dependent  on  the  location  of  rooms  and  the  number  occupying 
them,  and  on  the  duration  of  the  sojourn.  Large  reductions  in  the  price 
of  permanent  board  are  made  in  June  and  September,  before  the  opening 
and  after  the  close  of  the  popular  season  of  travel.  During  the  height  of 
the  season  the  hotels  are  usually  crowded,  and  transient  guests  are  some- 
times obliged  to  sleep  in  the  offices  or  parlors.  In  several  of  these  houses 
the  waiters  are  students  of  Dartmouth  and  Bates  Colleges,  or  young  ladies 
from  the  New-Hampshire  academies  and  seminaries. 

Smaller  than  either  of  the  aforementioned  houses,  yet  in  many  respects 
of  a  high  grade  of  excellence,  are  the  following  hotels:  The  Intervale, 
McMillan,  and  Sunset  Pavilion,  in  and  near  N.  Conway;  the  Conway 
House,  at  Conway  Comer;  the  Plaisted  and  the  Waumbek,  at  Jefferson 
Hill;  the  Lancaster,  at  Lancaster;  the  Sinclair  and  the  Maple  wood,  at 
Bethlehem;  and  the  Sumner,  at  Dalton.  These  houses  charge  about 
$  3  a  day,  and  make  large  reduction  for  permanent  boarders.  They  are 
well-conducted  and  comfortable,  and,  with  perhaps  two  exceptions,  have 
richly  provided  tables. 

There  are  many  second-class  inns  among  the  outer  valleys,  whose  rates 
for  transients  vary  from  $  1.50  to  $  2.60  a  day,  and  their  accommodations 
are  subject  to  a  like  variation. 

The  villages  on  the  outer  borders  of  the  mountain-district  have  several 
comfortable  hotels,  among  which  may  be  named  the  Oxford  House, 
at  Fryeburg;  the  Bethel  and  **The  Elms,'*  at  Bethel;  the  Oak-Hill  and 
Thayer's,  at  Littleton;  the  Spring  House,  at  Newbury;  and  the  Bear- 
camp-Biver  House,  at  W.  Ossipee. 

Boarding-Jumses  among  the  mountains  are  numbered  by  hundreds,  and 
are  found  in  all  the  villages  and  out  on  the  roads  on  every  side.  They 
vary  from  the  large  and  commodious  buildings  which  have  been  erected 
near  the  favorite  resorts  down  to  the  story-and-a-half  farm-houses,  in 
whose  antiquated  chambers  small  families  can  take  shelter.  The  usual 
rates  in  the  better  houses  are  $  7  ~  10  a  week,  and  in  the  farm-houses  $  5  -  7 
a  week.  Lists  of  these  houses  will  be  found  in  the  subsequent  pages. 
Among  the  best  of  them  are  Willey's  and  Seavey's,  at  N.  Conway;  the 
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groups  at  Kiarsarge  Village  and  Lower  Bartlett;  the  Tborn-Monntain,  at 
Jackson;  Lary's,  at  Gorham;  Gates's,  in  Shelbnme;  the  Hillside,  at 
Lancaster;  the  Starr-King  and  Jefferson-Hill  Houses,  at  Jefferson  Hill;  the 
Mt- Adams  House,  in  Jefferson;  Dodge's  and  Fiske*s,  near  Whitefield; 
Goodenow*8,  at  Sugar  Hill;  the  Franconia  and  Lafayette  Houses,  in 
Franconia  township;  the  Bellevue,  Strawberry-Hill,  Mt-Agassiz,  Pros- 
pect, and  others,  at  Bethlehem;  Parker's  and  Fox's,  in  Woodstock;  Gree- 
ley's, at  Waterville;  Merrill's  and  Foss's,  in  Thornton;  Foes's,  Chase's, 
Mitchell's,  and  Sanborn's,  in  Campton  township;  Blahr's,  near  Plymouth. 
All  the  Connecticut-Valley  towns  have  similar  houses.  The  number  of 
farm-houses  is  large  where  people  can  get  plain  fere  and  old-time  sur- 
roundings in  return  for  a  very  moderate  compensation. 

The  Mountain-top  Hotels.  The  Mt-Washington  Summit  House  has 
probably  as  many  of  the  comforts  of  a  first  class  hotel  as  its  situation  and 
climate  allow.  It  is  a  large  and  firmly  built  house,  well  warmed,  but 
indifferently  ventilated ;  and  sets  a  good  table.  The  hotel  on  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant (Maine)  is  in  many  respects  the  most  comfortable  of  the  sunmiit- 
houses,  having  broad  verandas  and  neat  environs.  The  house  on  Mt 
Kiarsarge  is  smaller  and  less  comfortable,  but  meals  and  shelter  can  be 
obtained  there.  The  Mt.-Hayes  House  is  a  ruin ;  and  that  on  Mt.  Moriah 
has  disappeared.  The  Prospect  House,  on  Moosilauke,  was  deserted  and 
in  the  last  stages  of  dilapidation  at  the  time  of  the  Editor's  visit,  but  its 
proprietors  intend  to  restore  it  to  comparative  habitability. 

The  Lake-Country.  —  The  chief  hotels  near  Lake  Winnepesaukee  are  the 
Senter  House,  at  Centre  Harbor,  and  the  Pavilion,  at  Wolfeborougb,  both 
of  which  are  large  and  first-class  hotels,  pleasantly  situated  with  regard 
to  views  over  the  water.  The  Moulton  House,  at  Centre  Harbor,  and  the 
Glendon  House,  at  Wolfeborougb,  are  smaller  summer  houses,  comfort- 
able and  pleasant,  and  charging  $  3  a  day.  The  Laconia  Hotel  and  the 
Willard  House  are  at  Laconia,  near  Lake  Winnesquam.  The  Bearcamp- 
Biver  House  (formerly  Banks's)  is  pleasantly  situated  at  W.  Ossipee  sta- 
tion, not  far  from  the  Ossipee  and  Silver  Lakes. 

Boarding-houses  are  scattered  plentifully  through  the  lake-country,  most 
of  them  being  at  Wolfeborougb,  Centre  Harbor,  and  Sandwich.  Long 
Island  has  two  large  houses  ;  Meredith  has  two ;  Moultonborough  and 
Tam worth  have  several;  and  the  Bay-View  House,  near  Laconia,  is  one  of 
the  best. 
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ZIV.  The  Tillages. 

N.  Conway  is,  and  will  probably  continue  to  be,  the  sommer-capital  of 
the  mountain-region.  Its  inhabitants  have  done  and  allowed  many  things 
which  have  deteriorated  from  its  attractiveness,  and  have  neglected  import 
tant  improvements;  but  the  Saco  intervales,  though  mutilated,  are  still 
beautiful,  and  there  is  no  place  in  or  near  the  mountains  whence  so  many 
pleasant  excursions  nuiy  be  made.  The  hotel-accommodations  are  suffi- 
cient and  good,  and  the  railroad  conmiunicatious  with  Boston,  Porthmd, 
and  the  Crawford  and  Fabyan  Houses  are  easy  and  frequent  Bethlehem 
also  has  large  accommodations  for  summer-boarders,  but  its  environs  are 
comparatively  uninteresting.  Being  at  a  greater  altitude  than  N.  Conway, 
it  is  much  cooler,  a  marked  advantage  in  the  month  of  August.  Jef- 
ferson Hill  has  good  hotels,  and  is  steadily  rising  in  public  favor.  Its 
environs  are  of  some  attractiveness,  and  the  view  of  the  loftiest  of  the 
White  Mountains,  as  obtained  from  this  point,  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  comprehensive  in  the  State.  Gorham  is  the  nearest  village  to 
Ht.  Washington,  and  there  are  many  interesting  places  in  .the  vicinity ; 
but  its  peculiar  charm  as  a  quiet  mountain-hamlet  is  iigured  by  the 
presence  there  of  the  repair-shops  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  Bethel 
and  Fryeburg  are  rich  and  beautiful  villages  near  the  mountains,  in  West- 
em  Maine,  — the  former  being  on  the  Androscoggin  and  the  latter  on  the 
Saco.  Lancaster  and  Littleton  are  on  the  W.  slope,  and  are  prosperous 
and  pleasant  towns,  having  good  hotel-€iccommodations  and  commuiding 
broad  panoramic  views.  Newbury,  in  Vermont,  is  a  lovely  village,  tran- 
quil and  neat,  with  a  prospect  of  the  Franconia  and  Benton  Ranges;  and 
Warren,  if  it  had  better  accommodations  and  a  less  straggling  settlement, 
would  be  a  good  centre  for  many  profitable  excursions.  Campton  Village 
and  Pljrmouth  are  S.  of  the  Franconia  Range,  and  in  close  contiguity  with 
the  Waterville  mountains.  They  have  spacious  quarters  for  summer-vis- 
itors, and  are  rich  in  their  surroundings.  Meredith  and  Alton  Bay  being 
shut  off  on  long  arms  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  Wolfeborough  and  Centre 
Harbor  are  the  best  points  for  a  sojourn  in  the  lake-country,  and  they  each 
have  good  hotels  and  boarding-houses.  Wolfeborough  is  on  the  railroad, 
but  it  has  the  disadvantage  (for  a  summer-loiterer)  of  being  a  brisk  man- 
ufacturing village;  while  Centre  Harbor  is  a  small  rural  hamlet.  The 
former  looks  out  on  Wolfeborough  Bay;  the  latter  conmiands  a  view  down 
the  whole  lake. 

X7.  Expense. 

The  expense  of  a  sojourn  in  the  mountain-region  varies  widely  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  undertaken.  Tourists  who  avail  themselves 
of  the  first-class  hotels  and  frequently  use  carriages  and  guides  will  find 
$  6-9  a  day  none  too  much  —  and  can  ei^oy  nearly  every  metropolitan 
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laxury  for  that  price.  Those  who  establish  themselves  in  the  sammer 
boarding-houses  in  the  onter  valleys  may  reduce  their  expenses  to  $6 >  10 
a  weekf  and  be  sure  of  comfortable  and  substantial  living.  Pedestrians 
who  wish  to  reduce  their  daily  outlay  still  farther  must  carry  their  own 
provisions  and  encamp  at  night.  A  pedestrian  tour  in  which  the  smaller 
public-houses  are  depended  on  for  food  and  lodging  will  cost  not  less  than 
$  15  a  week. 

XVL  Miscellaneoiu  Hotes. 

Black  Flies  and  Mosquitoes,  —  The  traveller  among  the  deep  forests  and 
uninhabited  glens  is  apt  to  meet  terrible  and  pitiless  enemies  in  the  form 
of  black  flies  and  mosquitoes,  especially  during  May,  June,  and  July. 
They  come  in  such  vast  numbers,  and  with  such  unappeasable  hunger, 
that  it  is  ahnost  impossible  to  keep  them  away  for  a  moment,  and  their 
stings  are  so  sharp  and  empoisoned  as  to  wellnigh  madden  their  unfor- 
tunate victims.  Various  preparations  of  tar  and  oil,  and  other  ingredients, 
are  used  to  anoint  the  hands,  face,  and  neck,  to  keep  off  these  ferocious 
Insects;  but  their  feeling  and  odor  are  unpleasant,  and  it  is  the  height  of 
discomfort  to  march  through  a  warm  morning,  perspiring  freely,  and  with 
the  face  smeared  with  these  abominable  compounds.  In  case  of  short 
halts,  protection  is  obtained  by  making  a  "smudge,"  —  a  small  fire  on 
which  fresh  bark  or  green  boughs  are  placed.  The  copious  smoke  which 
arises  scatters  the  insects  and  keeps  them  away.  The  night-camps  are 
guarded  in  the  same  manner.  During  breezy  days  no  inconvenience  is 
experienced  from  this  source;  but  when  the  air  is  still,  the  flies  rise  In 
voracious  swarms,  sometimes  attacking  people  even  on  the  mountain-tops 
and  driving  them  down. 

WcUer,  —  The  difliculty  of  obtaining  water  is  one  of  the  worst  trials  in 
mountain-climbing  in  this  region.  Heated  by  the  exercise  of  walking, 
fireely  perspiring,  and  craving  frequent  draughts  of  cool  water,  yet,  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground  one  is  frequently  obliged  to  pass  many  hours 
without  such  refreshment  As  hereinafter  shown,  there  are  several  moun- 
tains which  have  springs  near  their  summits ;  and  water  may  be  found  in 
the  hollows  of  the  flat  rocks  almost  anywhere,  soon  after  a  rain-storm. 
When  tourists  are  about  to  ascend  a  mountain  where  no  water  can  be 
found,  each  of  them  should  carry  a  bottle  of  cold  tea,  to  be  drank  spar- 
ingly and  at  wide  intervals.  Strong  liquors  are  weakening  in  their  effects 
when  such  work  as  mountaineering  is  on  hand. 

Clothing.  — Visitors  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington  and  the  other  high 
peaks  should  be  prepared  with  suitable  overcoats  and  shawls,  in  order  to 
meet  the  low  temperature  which  oflen  prevails  there.  Warm  clothing  is 
frequently  needed  as  a  change  by  visitors  in  the  early  part  of  the  season 
at  Bethlehem,  Jefferson,  and  the  Profile  and  Glen  Houses. 


THE  APPROACHES  TO  THE  MOUNTAINS. 


Full  descriptions  of  the  cities  and  interesting  localities  along  the  lower 
portions  of  these  routes  are  given  in  Osgood's  New  England:  the  Eastern 
R.  R.  in  Routes  87  and  81;  the  Boston,  Concord,  and  Montreal  R.  R.  in 
Routes  29  and  80;  the  Boston  and  Maine  R.  R.  in  Route  88;  the  Portland 
and  Ogdensburg  R.  R.  in  Route  80;  the  Grand  Trunk  Ry.  in  Route  40$ 
the  line  from  New  York,  by  Springfield  and  the  Connecticut  Valley,  in 
Routes  21  and  24;  by  the  Hudson  River  and  Lake  Champiain  in  Routes  62 
and  58. 

The  following  itineraries  are  intended  only  to  show  the  sequence  of  the 
stations  and  the  views  from  the  trains.  In  other  parts  of  the  book  are 
descriptions  of  the  vilhiges  and  localities  on  and  near  the  several  lines 
where  they  approach  the  mountains.  These  may  be  found  by  reference 
to  the  index.  They  cover  the  stations  on  the  Eastern  R.  R.  from  Ossipee 
to  the  N.,  the  B.,  C.  and  M.  R.  R.  fh>m  Laconia,  the  Portland  and  Ogdens- 
burg R.  R.  from  Portland,  the  Grand  Trunk  Ry.  from  Paris  Hill  to  N. 
Stratford,  the  Passumpsic  R.  R.  from  Orford  to  Wells  River. 


Minor  Routes. 


There  are  also  two  routes  which  are  sometimes  chosen,  leading  from 
Boston  to  the  mountains  by  the  Fitchburg  R.  R.  llie  first  diverges  from 
the  latter  line  at  Concord  Junction,  and  runs  to  Nashua  by  the  Nashua, 
Acton  &  Boston  R.  R.,  and  thence  to  the  N.  by  Route  2.  The  second 
follows  the  Fitchburg  line  to  Fitchburg,  the  Cheshire  R.  R.  (by  Mt.  Monad- 
nock)  to  Bellows  Falls,  the  Central  Vermont  R.  R.  to  White-River  Junc- 
tion, the  Conn.  &  Passumpsic  Rivers  R.  R.  to  Wells  River,  and  the  B.,  C. 
&  M.  R.  R.  to  the  mountains. 

Another  route  is  by  the  lower  Montreal  route  to  Concord  and  Whiter 
River  Junction,  and  thence  by  the  Passumpsic  R.  R. 
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L    Boston  to  the  White  Mountains. 

The  Eattem  Railroad. 

Statloiuu— Bofltom.tp  Somerrille,  2  M. :  Cbelaea.  4;  Bey«re,  6;  Lynn,  11 ; 
SwaoiptcoU,  13 ;  Saleiii,  16  ;  Beverly,  18;  N.  Bererly,  20;  Weoham  and  Hanilton, 
22;  Tpfiwich,  27;  Rowley,  81:  Newburyport,  36;  Salisbury,  88;  Seabrook,  42; 
Hainpton,  46;  N.  Hampton,  49;  Greenland,  61:  Portnnoath,  66;  Kittery,  67i : 
Elliot,  68;  Conway  Junction,  67;  S.  Berwick,  68;  Salmon  Falls.  70;  Great  Falls, 
78 ;  Rochester,  79 ;  Hayes,  84 ;  S.  Milton,  86 ;  Milton,  87  ;  Union.  93 ;  Wolfeborough 
Janction,97;(WolfeboTOugh,  106;)  Wakefield,  99;  £.  Wakefield,  103;  N.  Wake- 
field,. 106;  Ossipee,  111 ;  Centre  Ossipee,  116 ;  w.  Ossipee,  121 ;  Madison,  126 ;  Con- 
way, 182 ;  K.  Conway,  187.  (Crawford  House,  164 ;  Fabran  House,  168.) 
.  Tliis  is  the  quickest  route  from  Boston  to  the  mountauui,  and  its  trains  reach  N. 
Conway  in  less  than  6hr8.  Pullman  palace-ears  are  attached  to  the  trains,  in 
which  ftrsTellem  can  eqjoy  the  luxuiy  of  a  parlor  for  a  small  additional  outlay. 
Throughout  the  first  sectfen  of  the  route,  seats  on  the  r.  side  of  the  cars  are  preferable, 
idnce  they  giTe  frequent  views  of  the  ocean. and  the  best  prospects  of  the  coast-cities. 
When  approaching  the  mountains,  the  1.  side  of  the  cars  commands  panoramic  Tiews 
of  the  Ossipee  and  Sandwich  Ranges,  and  of  Mt.  Chocoruaand  Moat  Mountain.  The 
section  lying  between  Kittery  and  Ossipee  is  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  road. 

On  leaving  the  Eastern  station  in  Boston,  the  train  runs  out  across  the 
Charles  Biver,  with  the  populous  heights  of  Charlestown  on  the  r.,  and 
the  &ctorie8  of  E.  Cambridge  on  the  1.  When  it  reaches  the  Somerville 
meadows,  the  McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane  is  seen  on  the  L ;  and  soon 
afterward  the  Mystic  Biver  is  crossed.  Chelsea  is  then  traversed,  with  its 
churches  and  the  soldiers*  monument  on  the  r. ;  and  as  the  long  marshes  of 
Lynn  are  crossed  the  ocean  is  seen  on  the  r.,  with  the  high  promontory 
.of  Nahant  and  the  nearer  hotels  on  Revere  Beach.  The  tourist  next  sees 
the  busiest  part  of  the  great  shoe-manufacturing  city  of  Lynn,  and  then 
speeds  away  by  the  summer-villas  of  Swampscott,  viewing  the  ocean  on 
the  r.,  to  the  ancient  maritime  city  of  Salem,  older  than  Boston,  and 
famous  for  the  witchcraft  horrors  of  1692,  and  other  interesting  episodes 
of  the  earlier  centuties. 

The  train  then  crosses  the  North  River,  with  an  island-studded  arm  of 
the  sea  on  the  r.,  and  passes  the  shoe-factories  of  Beverly  and  the  great 
ice-houses  of  Wenham  Lake,  near  the  camp-meeting  grounds.  The 
quaint  and  quiet  old  Puritan  hamlet  of  Ipswich  is  next  seen,  on  the  r., 
with  its  high  church-towers;  and  then  the  line  traverses  several  leagues 
of  moorlands  and  salt  meadows,  with  the  ocean-fronting  sand-hills  of 
Plum  Island  cutting  the  horizon  on  the  r.,  and  stops  again  at  the  ancient 
sea-city  of  Newbur^'port,  famous  for  its  pleasant  environs  and  antiquated 
houses,  as  well  as  for  the  deposits  of  silver  in  its  vicinity.  The  train  here 
crosses  the  broad  Merrimac  River  on  a  massive  and  costly  bridge,  whence 
the  city  is  iSnely  displayed  in  retrospective  views,  and  the  ocean  is  seen 
on  the  r.,  beyond  the  Plum  Island  lighthouses.  On  the  1.  is  the  swelling 
eminence  of  Po  Hill,  over  the  village  of  Amesbury,  where  dwelt    John 
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O.  Whittier,  the  pioet  of  New  Englancl  Beyond  the  Seabrook  forests  the 
train  traverses  the  broad  Hampton  marshes,  with  occasional  glimpses  of 
the  sea,  and  a  complete  picture  of  the  summer-hotels  on  Hampton  Beach 
and  Boar's  Head.  Stages  run  fiom  Hampton  station  to  Hampton  Beach, 
and  from  N.  Hampton  to  Rye  Beack.  Then  comes  Portsmouth,  another 
venerable  coast-city,  filled  with  quaint  traditions  and  antique  houses,  and 
the  centre  from  which  many  interesting  excursions  may  be  made,  —  to  the 
Isles  of  Shoals  (by  steamboat),  to  YortL  Beach,  New  Castle,  Straw's  Point, 
and  the  U.  S.  Navy- Yard  at  Kittery.  A  fine  view  of  the  city  and  the 
navy-yard  is  obtained  on  the  r.,  as  the  train  crosses  the  kmg  bridge  over 
the  Piscataqua  River. 

11  M.  beyond  Portsmouth  Conway  Junction  is  reached,  where  the 
mountain  division  diverges  from  the  main  line  of  the  Eastern  Railroad. 
The  train  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Salmon-Falls  River,  stopping  at  the 
prosperous  manufacturing  villages  of  Salmon  Falls  and  Grreftt  Falls,  and 
at  Rochester  meets  the  Portland  &  Rochester,  Nashua  ft  Rochester,  and 
Dover  &  Winuepesaukee  Railroads.  JMhbMtn  {Dodffe*i  Hotel;  Mantion 
House)  is  a  pleasant  village  of  about  6,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the 
Norway  Plains,  near  the  Cocheco  River.  It  manu&ctures  large  quantities 
of  woollen  goods  and  shoes  ;  and  has  6  churches  and  several  large  schools. 
It  was  granted  by  Massachusetts  in  1722,  and  incorporated  in  1702  ;  but 
until  the  Conquest  of  Canada  it  sufi'ered  much  from  Indian  forays.  The 
streets  are  wide  and  pleasant,  and  the  village  attracts  numerous  sunmier- 
visitors. 

Milton  (the  Glendale  House)  has  several  small  boarding-houses,  and  is 
near  the  picturesque  Milton  Ponds,  on  which  summer-visitors  find  good 
boats.  Teneriffe  Mt  is  2  M.  distant,  and  rises  600  ft.  above  the  ponds, 
affording  a  broad  and  beautiful  view.  The  train  now  runs  N.  to  Union 
(Union  Hotel),  and  Wblfeborough  Junction  (Sanborn  House),  whence  a 
short  branch-road  runs  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Winuepesaukee.  Occasional 
views  of  Copple-Crown  Mt  are  gained  on  the  1. ;  and  the  train  runs  N.  to 
Wakefield  (small  inn),  a  pleasant  village  near  the  highland-guarded  and 
historic  Lovelies  Pond,  — and  E.  Wakefield,  which  is  near  the  Balch  and 
Pine-River  Ponds  and  the  beautiful  Lake  Newichawannock.  There  are 
several  boarding-houses  in  this  town,  and  200-800  summer  visitors  stay 
here  every  season,  attracted  by  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  ponds.  The 
line  now  bends  to  the  N  W.j  and  passes  N.  Wakefield,  approaches  the 
high  hills  of  N.  Wolfeborough  on  the  1.,  and  traverses  the  uninteresting 
drift-plains  of  Ossipee.  Ostipee  Comer  (two  inns)  is  the  capital  of  Car- 
roll County;  and  fix)m  Ossipee  Centre  the  Green  and  Ossipee  Ranges  may 
be  visited.  Frequent  views  of  the  near  Ossipee  Range  are  now  gained  on 
the  1. ;  Green  Mountain  appears  on  the  r. ;  and  there  is  a  transient  glimpse 
of  Ossipee  Lake. 

Beyond  Centre  Ossipee  the  train  traverses  a  belt  of  second-^Crarv^^^y^s^ 
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M  fiur  as  the  rnral  station  of  Bearcamp,  beyond  which  it  croeses  tlie  Bear- 
camp  River.  The  wooded  hills  of  the  Ossipee  Range  now  roU  back  on 
the  I.  and  open  a  fine  view  of  the  Sandwich  Range  on  the  N.  W.  At  W, 
Ostipee  station  the  Bearcamp-River  Hoose  is  seen  on  the  L,  above  the 
track,  and  the  great  Tarn  worth  valley  opens  beyond.  As  the  train 
passes  on,  varying  views  are  given  of  the  Sandwich  Range  on  the  L,  the 
nearest  mountain  being  the  superb  white  peak  of  Chocorua,  next  to  which 
is  the  low  and  ledgy  Paugus,  then  the  dark  and  pointed  Passaconaway, 
then  the  high  blanched  cliffs  of  Whtteface,  the  lofty  flat  top  of  Sandwich 
Dome,  and  the  crest  of  Mt.  Israel,  isolated  on  the  plain.  The  pyramidal 
Whittier  Peak  is  seen  at  the  end  of  the  Ossipee  Range,  and  the  alpine 
heights  to  the  N.  gradually  fall  behind  each  other  as  the  train  advances. 

On  the  r.,  the  Green  Mountain  in  Effingham  is  frequently  seen  wliile 
passing  N.  from  Ossipee  Comer,  and  a  glimpse  of  Kiarsarge  is  also  ob- 
tained far  in  advance.  Soon  after  leaving  W.  Ossipee,  Stiver  Lake  is  seen 
close  at  hand,  and  its  white  sandy  beaches  are  followed  for  a  Icmg  distance 
with  Gline  Mountain  beyond  and  Madison  Village  at  the  head  of  the  lake. 
On  the  1.  are  the  great  £.  outworks  and  craggy  buttresses  of  Ghocoma, 
and  the  view  soon  includes  the  sharp  S.  peak  of  Moat  Mountain,  in  ad- 
vance. The  country  about  the  railway  is  covered  with  dense  thickets  and 
second-growth  trees,  and  is  cheerless  in  character.  Just  before  reaching 
Conway  Comer,  Frost  Mountain  and  the  Burnt-Meadow  Mountains  in 
Brownfield  are  visible;  and  as  the  train  slows  up  at  Conway,  a  glimpse 
of  Mt.  Pleasant  (in  Maine)  is  gained  on  the  r.  front  over  the  village. 
From  Omway  the  view  includes  Chocorua  on  the  1.,  separated  by  the 
Swift-River  Valley  from  the  long  flanks  of  Moat  Mountain,  near  at  hand, 
on  whose  r.  is  the  Mt-Washington  range,  the  next  blue  peaks  being 
Wild-Cat  and  Carter  Dome,  between  which  is  the  cleft  of  the  Carter  Notch. 
R.  of  these  is  the  lower  swell  of  Thorn  Mountain,  with  the  tmncated  pyra- 
mid of  Double-Head  and  the  graceful  cone  of  Kiarsarge.  The  train  soon 
swings  around  to  the  N.  W.,  and  advances  between  the  Moat  Range  on  the 
L  and  the  Green  Hills  on  the  r.,  crossing  the  Saco  River  and  travers- 
ing the  renowned  intervales  of  that  stream.  After  running  for  several 
miles  over  these  rich  and  verdant  meadows,  the  boarding-houses  of  N. 
Conway  are  seen  on  the  r.,  and  the  White-Horse  and  Cathedral  Ledges 
draw  near  on  the  1.  The  tower  of  the  Kiarsarge  House  rises  towards 
Mt  Kiarsarge,  and  the  train  soon  runs  up  to  the  station  in  N.  Con- 
way. 

Korth  Conway,  see  Route  11. 
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2.  Boston  to  the  Franconia  and  White  Monntaini. 

The  Boston,  Lowell  and  Nashna  R.  R. ;  the  Concord  R.  R. ;  the  Boston,  Concord 
and  Montreal,  and  White  MonntainB,  N.  H  ,  R  R. ;  and  the  Mt.-Washington  Bnukeh 
R.  R. 

Stations.  —  Boflton  to  E.  Cambridge ;  MiDc  Row ;  Winter  Hill,  2  M. ;  SomenriUe 
Centre ;  Willow  Bridge ;  College  Hill,  4 ;  Medford  Stepe ;  W.  Medford ;  Mystie ; 
Winchester,  8:  S.  Wobnm,  10;  N.  Wobnm,  12;  Wilmington,  16;  Billerica,  19; 
N.  Billerica,  22 ;  Lowell,  26 ;  N.  Chelmsford,  29 :  Tyngsboroogh  and  Dunstable,  82 ; 
Concord  Junction,  96;  Nashua,  40;  Thornton's  Ferry,  46;  Merrlmae,  49;  (JofTs 
Falls,  63  ;  Manchester,  67  ;  Martin's  Ferry,  62 ;  Hookset,  66;  Sunoook,  67 ;  Robin- 
son's, 70 ;  Concord,  74. 

E.  Concord,  76 ;  N.  Concord,  78;  Canterbn^,  82 ;  Northfleld,  86 :  Tilton,  90 ;  B. 
Tilton.  94 ;  Laconia,  99 ;  Lake  Tillage,  101 ;  Weirs,  106:  Meredith,  109 ;  New  Hamp- 
ton, 113 ;  Ashland,  117 :  Bridgewater,  120 ;  Plymouth.  128 ;  Quincy,129 :  Rnmney, 
131 ;  W.  Rumney,  1S4  ;  Wentworth,  189 ;  Warren,  141 ;  Warren  Summit,  144 :  B. 
UaTerhiU,  161 ;  HarerhiU  and  Newbury,  166:  N.  HarerhiU,  161 ;  Woodsrille,  166 ; 
Wells  River;  Bath,  170;  Lisbon,  176;  N.  Lisbon,  180;  Uttleton,  186;  Wine  Road, 
192;  Fabyan  House,  206;  Whitefleld,  196;  Dalton,  20O;  8.  Lancaster,  203;  Lan- 
caster, 207 ;  Northumberland  Falls,  213 ;  Ororeton  Junction,  219. 

Passengers  leaving  Boston  at  8  a.  m.,  reach  Conccnrd  at  10^,  Weirs  at  11.60, 
Plymouth  at  12.36  p.  m.  (30  minutes  for  dinner).  Wells  River  at  2.40 :  Lancaster  at 
4  86^  Bethlehem  at  3.60,  Fabyan  House  at  4.26 ;  Profile  House  at  6.  Passengers 
leaving  Boston  at  noon  reach  Plymouth  at  6  46  ;  and  there  are  other  trains  along 
this  route.  A  train  also  leaves  the  Boston  &  Maine  station,  in  Boston,  at  7^  a  m., 
and  connects  with  this  line. 

This  line  follows  the  Merrimac  Valley  for  a  great  distance,  passing  through  the 
rich  manuiacturing  cities  along  its  course.  It  Uien  gives  fine  views  over  the  waters 
of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  including  the  Cssipee  and  Belknap  Mountains  uid  the 
Sandwich  Range.  The  meadows  of  Newbury,  the  glens  of  the  Ammonoosuc,  and 
the  inner  valleys  of  the  PresidentiBl  Range  are  then  traversed  in  succession.  Palace- 
can  run  on  this  Une. 

The  train  mns  out  from  the  stately  building  of  the  Boston  terminus,  and 
crosses  the  Charles  River,  with  Charlestown  on  the  r.,  then  traverses  the 
long  district  of  Somerville,  by  several  suburban  stations,  and  at  College 
Hill  runs  by  TufU  College^  on  the  1.  Beyond  Mystic  Pond  it  reaches 
Winchester,  and  passes  on  through  the  rural  stations  in  Wobum  and  Bil- 
lerica to  Lowell,  the  City  of  Spindles.  This  city  is  only  about  60  years 
old,  but  it  has  over  70  factories,  employing  16,000  operatives,  and  pro- 
ducing over  120,000,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth  annually,  besides  immense 
quantities  of  woollen  goods,  carpeting,  shawls,  hosiery,  and  prints.  The 
main  water-power  is  derived  from  the  Pawtucket  Falls,  near  which  the 
Indians  formerly  had  a  populous  village. 

Seats  on  the  r.  are  now  preferable,  as  the  train  ascends  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Merrimac  River,  with  pleasant  views  over  its  broad  waters.  Beyond 
Tyngsborough  it  enters  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  and  soon  reaches 
Kashoa,  a  busy  manufacturing  city  of  10,643  inhabitants,  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  locomotives  and  iron  goods,  locks,  and  many 
other  articles,  its  water-power  being  derived  from  falls  on  the  Nashua 
River.  It  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  Indian  village,  and  was  in  the  war- 
like border-town  of  Dunstable.  The  city  was  founded  in  1823,  on  a  sandy 
pine-plain.  A  branch  railroad  runs  N.  W.  to  tlie  hill-villages  of  Amherst^ 
Mt.  Vernon,  and  Wilton,  which  are  frequented  by  samrost-NNsALXoc^* 
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The  line  now  follows  the  W.  bank  of  the  Merrimac  River  by  seyenl 
rural  hamlets,  crosses  the  river  near  Goff*8  Falls,  and  reaches  the  city  of 
Manohester  (28,586  inhabitants),  an  important  railroad  centre  and  maaa* 
ftctnring  city,  near  the  Amoskeag  Falls.  One  company  alone  employv 
8,000  operatives;  and  the  chief  products  of  the  city  are  cotton  cloths, 
prints,  hosiery,  paper,  castings,  and  iron-wares,  locomotives,  and  steam 
fire-engines.  Manchester  has  14  churches,  2  daily  papers,  8  banks,  8  ho- 
tels, and  a  large  publio  library.  It  was  founded  about  the  year  1881,  on 
the  site  of  the  most  famous  Indian  fishing-ground  on  the  river;  and  it  is 
now  the  largest  city  in  New  Hampshire. 

Running  N.  by  the  Amoskeag  Falls,  the  twin  Uncanoonuo  Mountains  are 
seen  on  the  L ;  and  the  train  reaches  Hooktet^  fiimous  for  its  great  brick- 
yards and  granite^uarries.  The  Pinnacle  is  a  fkr-viewing  hill  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  river.  7  M.  beyond  this  point  the  train  reaches  Concord  (Eagle 
Hold;  Phenix  B(mu\  the  capital  of  New  Hampshire,  and  a  handsome 
city  of  about  14,000  inhabitants,  with  11  churches,  2  daily  papers,  and  7 
banks.  The  famous  Concord  coaches  and  stages  are  made  here,  the  works 
employing  250  men;  and  the  granite-quarries,  1>2  M.  from  the  city,  are 
worked  by  500  men,  and  turn  out  nearly  $  800,000  worth  of  stone  amni- 
ally. 

Tisitors  will  be  interested  to  Tisit  the  State  House,  an  fanposlng  granite  boildliig 
fronted  by  colonnades  and  rarmonnted  by  a  dome  from  which  may  be  seen  Mt. 
Belknap,  the  Uncanoonucs,  Grotched  Mountain,  Mt.  Keanaige,  and  (on  a  clear 
day^  Mt.  Mooeilauke.  The  Doric  Hall  contains  the  battle-flags  of  the  State  r^imenta ' 
in  tne  Secession  War,  and  serexal  trophy-cannon.  The  Council,  Senate,  and  Repre- 
sentatives'  Halls  contain  many  portraits  of  eminent  New-Hampshire  men.  Tounsts 
can  also  Tisit  the  library  and  museum  of  the  N.  H.  Historical  Society,  on  Bfain  Street, 
the  Birchdale  Springs,  luid  the  granite-quarries.  Concord  occupies  nearly  the  same 
site  as  the  Indian  town  of  Pennacooh^  the  capital  of  the  great  confederation  over 
which  Passaconaway  bore  sway  (see  page  26). 

The  BottOH,  Concord  ^  Montreal^  ^  WkUe  MU,  N.  E.,  Railroad. 

The  mountain-train  runs  out  to  the  N.,  and  soon  crosses  the  Merrimac, 
and  follows  near  its  E.  bank.  Canterbury  station  is  4  M.  from  a  large 
Shaker  village;  and  soon  after  passing  it  Mt  Kearsarge  is  seen  on  the  1 
The  town  of  Northfield  is  then  traversed,  and  the  train  crosses  the  Winne- 
pesaukee  River  to  TiUon  (Dexter  House),  a  prosperous  manufacturing 
village,  and  the  seat  of  the  N.  H.  Oonference  Seminary.  As  E.  Tilton  is 
approached  the  first  view  of  the  Sandwich  Range  is  gained  over  a  pond 
on  the  1., —the  peaks  running  from  1.  to  r.  in  the  following  order,  —  Sand- 
wich Dome,  Tripyramid,  Whiteface,  Passaconaway,  Chocorua,  and  Ossi- 
pee.  The  Winnepesaukee  River  is  crossed  and  recrossed  several  times, 
and  its  general  course  is  followed  closely  by  Union  Bridge  and  along  the 
expansion  of  Sanbomton  Bay.  The  train  then  comes  out  on  the  S.  shore 
of  Lake  Winnesquam,  which  is  skirted  for  miles,  passing  the  summer- 
resort  stations  of  the  Winnesquam  House  and  the  Bay- View  House.  Near 
the  latter  point  one  of  the  finest  views  on  the  route  is  gained  from  the  L 
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side  of  the  train,  looking  over  Lake  Winnesquam,  and  incloding  Mts.  Moo§« 
ilauke,  Kinneo,  Cushman,  the  distant  serrated  ridge  of  Mts.  Lafayette  and 
Liberty,  Mt.  Tecumseh,  looming  over  the  Sqoam  Range,  and  the  black 
mass  of  Sandwich  Dome,  on  the  r.  of  which  Whiteface,  Passaconawaj, 
and  Paugus  are  seen. 

The  train  now  mns  through  the  centre  of  the  busy  town  of  Lftoonia  ( WU* 
lard  ffouse)^  with  its  churches  and  factories  visible  on  either  side.  The 
round  summits  of  the  Belknap  range  are  seen  near  at  band  on  the  r. ;  and 
as  tlie  line  swings  around  the  shore  of  Round  Bay,  the  first  glimpse  of  Mt. 
Washington  is  obtained,  low  down  on  the  horizon,  on  the  far  front. 

The  road  now  passes  through  Lak^  Village  (Mt-Belknap  House),  and 
crosses  the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee  for  the  last  time.  While  on  the 
bridge  the  Ossipee  Mountains  are  seen  on  the  r.,  with  Chocoma  on  their 
N.  slope.  The  W.  shore  of  Long  Bay  is  now  followed  for  4-6  M.,  passing 
Sheep  and  Goat  Islands,  beyond  which  are  the'  round  domes  of  Mt.  Bei> 
knap.  From  various  points  the  r.  side  of  the  train  gives  views  of  Mts. 
Whiteface,  Passaconaway,  the  superb  Chooorua,  and  the  black  Ossipee 
Range.  Soon  after  crossing  Pickerel  Cove  a  belt  of  woods  is  traversed, 
and  the  train  reaches  Weirs,  where  connection  is  made  with  the  Lake- 
Winnepesaukee  steamboats,  at  the  station.  From  this  point  a  broad  reach 
of  the  lake  is  seen,  with  several  islands;  over  which  is  the  dark  and  pro- 
longed Ossipee  Range,  flanked  on  the  L  by  the  noble  alpine  peak  of  Cho- 
corua.  ThJB  lower  mass  of  Red  Hill  is  also  visible,  with  the  crests  of 
Paugus,  Passaconaway,  Whiteface,  Tripyramid,  and  Sandwich  Dome 
extending  to  the  1.  These  peaks  are  seen  for  a  long  time,  as  the  train 
advances;  and  Coppie  Crown  soon  comes  into  view  on  the  r.  rear,  and 
Tecumseh  on  the  r.  front,  over  the  narrow  waters  of  Northwest  Bay. 
The  pasture-crowned  Rollins  Hill  is  just  across  the  bay;  and  for  a  moment 
Lafayette  is  visible  on  the  r.  front. 

Xeredith  {Elm  House)  is  now  reached,  the  village  being  at  the  head  of 
the  bay  on  ther.  Then  Lake  Waukawan  appears  on  the  r.,  picturesquely 
placed  in  the  forest,  over  which  are  seen  the  peaks  of  Moosilauke,  Pljnn- 
outh  Mountain,  Mt.  Prospect,  Sandwich  Dome,  the  sharp  apex  of  Tri- 
pyramid,  with  Whiteface  and  Passaconaway  on  the  r.,  the  nearer  ridge  of 
Red  Hill,  and  the  low  peaks  of  the  Ossipee  Range.  Another  island-strewn 
forest-pond  is  soon  passed,  over  which  appear  the  Squam  Range,  Sand- 
wich Dome,  Tripyramid,  Whiteface,  Passaconaway,  and  Red  Hill.  The 
Squam  River  is  crossed,  and  Ashland  village  is  seen  on  the  r.,  over  which 
are  Mt  Prospect  and  the  peak  of  Osceola,  with  the  dark  mass  of  Sand- 
wich Dome.  The  line  soon  enters  the  fair  Pemigewasset  intervales,  near 
Plymouth,  and  views  the  flat- topped  Mt.  Prospect  on  the  r.,  Tecumseh 
farther  N.,  and  on  the  r.  fh>nt  the  high  sharp  peaks  of  Mts.  LafEiyette  and 
Liberty,  with  Mt.  Cannon  on  the  1.  and  the  pyramidal  apex  of  Mt.  Flume 
on  the  r.    The  train  now  reach^  PlyxaouUi  (*PemtgeiiMMM.\.  Ilo>]A«^i^^^ 
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headquarters  of  snimner-toiirists  in  this  region  and  fhe  point  of  departore 
for  the  Gampton,  Waterville,  and  Pemlgewasset- Valley  stages. 

Beyond  Plymoath  the  line  crosses  Baker*8  River  near  its  conflnenoe 
with  the  Pemigewasset,  and  runs  nearly  W.  by  Qnincy  Station,  beyond 
which  it  recrosses  the  river  and  passes  under  the  low  black  cliffs  of  Hawk 
Mountain,  with  Mt.  Stinson  on  tiie  r.  The  Glendahlia  School  is  on  the  r., 
and  the  hamlet  of  Bumney  is  soon  seen  beyond,  across  the  yalley  and  at 
the  outlet  of  the  broad  Stinson  Valley,  which  has  Mt.  Stinson  on  the  r., 
the  Mt-Garr  Range  on  the  1.,  and  the  bold  mountains  in  Ellsworth  at  the 
head.  Passing  the  hamlet  at  Rumney  station,  the  high  cliffs  of  Rattle- 
snake Mountain  are  seen  on  the  r.,  across  the  valley.  Running  N.  W. 
by  the  station  at  W.  Rumney,  with  the  Groton  hills  on  the  1.,  the  train 
soon  crosses  the  river  and  passes  along  its  E.  bank  to  Wentworth,  a  pretty 
hamlet  on  the  1.,  with  a  great  white  church.  The  course  is  now  neariy  N., 
around  the  shaggy  foot-hills  of  Mt.  Garr  (on  the  r.),  and  follows  the  river 
to  Warren  {MoosUauke  H(nut\  a  long  and  straggling  village  among  the 
highlands.  The  road  thence  follows  the  Mikaseota  (Black-Brook)  Valley 
to  the  N.,  with  views  of  Mts.  Garr,  Watemomee,  Kinneo,  and  the  tower- 
ing mass  of  Moosilauke  on  the  r.  Mts.  Mist  and  Webster*s  Slide  are  on  the 
1.  as  the  train  ascends  to  Warren  SummU^  the  water-shed  between  the 
Merrimac  and  Gonnecticut  Valleys,  traversing  an  almost  unbroken  forest 
over  which  the  S.  peak  of  Moosilauke  is  often  seen. 

Near  the  Summit  the  train  passes  through  a  rock-cutting  f  M.  long,  and 
in  some  places  60  ft.  deep.  This  cut  cost  $  160,000,  requiring  the  labor  of 
160  men  for  a  year  and  a  half  (1861-2).  On  the  r.  are  seen  the  S.  peak 
and  central  ridges  of  Moosilauke,  but  slightly  foreshortened  by  the  angle 
of  vision.  As  the  descent  toward  the/^onnecticut  Valley  is  commenced 
the  fine  cliffs  of  OwPs  Head  are  seen  on  the  r.,  nearly  perpendicular,  and 
of  a  dark  purplish  color.  From  E.  ffaverhiU  a  good  view  is  gained  of 
Black  Mountain  and  Sugar  Loaf,  on  the  r.,  with  the  upper  ridge  and  hotel 
on  Moosilauke  visible  over  Blueberry  Mountain,  in  retrospect  These 
peaks  remain  in  sight  for  several  miles  as  the  train  descends  to  the  N.  W., 
along  the  alder-fringed  valley  of  the  Oliverian  Brook. 

At  ffaverhiU  the  Gonnecticut  Valley  is  reached,  and  the  line  turns  to 
the  N.,  giving  frequent  views  of  the  exquisite  meadows  of  Newbury,  with 
the  hamlet  of  that  name  beyond  the  river  and  under  Mt.  Pulaski.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  sections  of  the  route,  the  grace  and  loveli- 
ness of  the  broad  intervales  and  winding  river  being  contrasted  with  the 
savage  aspect  of  the  adjacent  mountains.  Passing  through  N.  Haverhill, 
the  new  village  of  Woodtvilh  is  soon  reached,  whence  the  Gonnecticut  is 
crossed  to  Wells  Biver,  the  junction  of  the  Gonnecticut  &  Passumpsic 
Rivers  Railroad,  the  Montpelier  &  Wells-River  Railroad,  and  the  present 
route. 

The  train  recrosses  the  river,  with  Mt  Gardner  on  the  1.,  and  commences 
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the  ascent  of  the  AmmonooBiic  VaUey,  crossing  to  the  N.  bank  near  the 
inflowing  of  the  Wild  Ammonoosnc.  The  nearer  hills  and  forests  shut 
out  the  monntain-views  for  many  miles.  BcUh  is  a  quiet  old  hamlet  on 
the  S.  bank,  beyond  which  the  river  is  again  crossed,  and  the  village  of 
Lisbon  is  soon  seen  on  the  1.,  in  the  valley  below.  The  course  is  now  to 
the  N.  £.,  and  Littleton  ( Odh-HiU  Home ;  Thayer^s)  is  soon  reached, 
with  the  high  school  and  the  Oak-Hill  House  conspicuous  on  the  ridge 
beyond,  and  several  small  factories  by  the  river-side.  From  this  point 
stages  run  to  the  Franconia  Notch.  Beyond  Littleton  the  line  passes 
Scytheville  and  Alder-Brook  station,  and  toon  reaches  the  junction  at 
Wing  Road.  The  peak  of  Mt  Lafayette  is  visible  from  this  point,  and 
one  of  the  best  distant  views  of  the  Twin  Mountains  is  obtained  thence. 

Tlie  Mt,  Washinffton  Branch,  see  Route  8. 

The  main  line  continues  to  the  N.  E.,  through  a  more  rugged  region,  and 
soon  reaches  Whitefield,  whence  the  peaks  of  Haystack  and  other  moun- 
tains are  seen  on  the  r.  In  the  valley  below  are  the  immense  lumber-mills 
of  Brown  Brothers.  The  course  of  John's  River  is  now  followed  as  far  as 
DcUton  station,  which  is  a  short  distance  N.  of  the  Sumner  House,  a 
secluded  summer-resort.  Rounding  the  Martin-Meadow  Hills,  and  run- 
ning over  the  fair  intervales  of  the  Connecticut  River,  with  the  Lunenburg 
Heights  on  the  ].,  the  train  soon  reaches  the  beautiful  village  of  Lsnoatter 
(Lanccuter  House) j  the  capital  of  Coos  County,  and  the  station  whence 
stages  run  to  Jefferson  Hill.  The  dark  ridges  of  the  Pilot  Range  are  seen 
on  the  r.,  as  the  train  runs  N.  E.  over  the  Connecticut  meadows,  through 
the  village  of  Northumberland,  with  Cape  Horn  on  the  r.  and  the  Guild- 
hall hills  on  the  1.  Glimpses  are  gained  of  the  Percy  Peaks,  in  front, 
and  the  end  of  the  line  is  soon  reached,  at  Groveton  Junction,  where 
it  connects  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  (Route  7). 

3.  Boston  and  the  West  to  the  White  Mountains. 

The  Mt' Washington  Branch  Railroad, 

TravelleTS  who  approach  the  mountains  on  the  W.,  either  by  the  B.,  G.  &  M.  & 
W.  Mts., N.  H.,  R.  R.,  or  by  connecting  lines,  will  enter  the  remoter  defiles  by  this 
branch,  which  diverges  ttim.  the  main  line  at  Wing  Road.  The  scenery  is  not  all 
that  might  be  wished  or  suppbsed,  from  the  proximity  of  the  mountains,  because 
the  route  lies  in  the  deep  valley  of  the  Ammonoosuc,  and  is  often  enclosed  in  dense 
forests. 

Stations.— WelU  River  to  Wing  Road,  27  M. ;  Bethlehem,  81 ;  Twin-Mountain 
House,  96  ;  Whlte-Monntidn  House,  40 ;  Fabyan  House,  41 ;  Base  of  Mt.  Washing- 
ton, 47. 

The  train  runs  S.  W.  from  Wing  Road,  closely  following  the  course  of 
the  Ammonoosuc  River,  into  a  more  primitive  region.  Although  Bethle- 
hem is  but  1-2  M.  to  the  S.,  it  is  not  seen,  although  a  glimpse  of  Mt. 
Agassiz  is  obtained  on  the  r.,  as  Bethlehem  Hollow  is  approached ;  and 
soon  afterwards  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Mts.  Lafayet^  «xA  '^^sc^^Xax^^^^^ 

3* 
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Twin  Mountains  and  Mt  Hale.  Bethlehem  station  is  about  8^  M.  from  the 
summer-hotels  at  Bethlehem  Street,  and  has  several  large  lumber-mills  in 
its  vicinity.  The  town  of  Carroll  is  now  entered,  and  a  prospect  of  La- 
fayette, Haystack,  and  the  immense  N.  Twin  Mountain  is  gained  on  the 
r.  The  Twin -Mountain  House  is  next  seen,  on  the  1.,  across  the  river, 
standing  out  ia  bright  relief  against  the  dark  hillside*  Then  a  portion  of 
Mt.  Hale  comes  into  sight  on  the  r.,  with  the  lower  eminences  of  the  Sugar 
Loaves. 

The  winding  and  rapid  river  is  still  followed,  and  the  desecrated  Am- 
monoosuo  Falls  are  seen  on  the  r.,  with  much  of  their  natural  beauty 
marred  by  the  intrusion  of  a  saw-mill.  Wider  plains  are  now  reached, 
lyith  the  dull  Mt.  Deception  on  the  1.  and  the  lower  foot-hills  of  the  Rose- 
brook  Range  on  the  r.  Near  the  White-Mountain  House  (on  the  1.), 
sudden  views  of  the  Presidential  Range  break  upon  the  sight;  and  the 
tourist  is  soon  before  the  Fabyan  HousOi  at  the  intersection  of  the  present 
route  with  the  Portland  and  Ogdensburg  R.  R.  (Route  6  )  Beyond  this 
point  the  train  advances  directly  toward  Mt.  Washington,  up  the  Am- 
monoosuc  Valley,  and  with  occasional  views  of  the  great  mountains  in 
advance.  About  ^  M.  from  Marshfield  it  connects  wltli  the  celebrated  Mt.- 
Washington  Railway.    (See  Route  92.) 

4.  Boston  to  the  Lake-Coimtry  of  Kew  Hampshire. 

The  Boston  ^  Maine  Railroad, 

StatlonB. — Boston  to  Somerrille,  2  M. :  Edgeworth,  8 :  Maiden,  6 ;  OakOrove, 
6;  Wyoming,?;  Stoneham,8;  Greenwood, d;  Wakefield,  10;  Reading,  12;  Reading 
Highlands,  18 ;  Wilmington,  16;  Wilmington  Junction,  18;  Ballardvalo,  21 ;  An- 
dover^;  S.  Lawrence,  26;  N.  Andover,  &;  Bradford, 88;  Haverhill,  88^  ;  AtkJn. 
son,  87;  Plai^tow,  88;  Newton  Junction,  41;  E.  Kington,  45;.  Exeter,  50;  S. 
Newmarket, 54;  Newmarket  Junction, 55;  Newmarket,  5« ;  Durham, 62;  Madbury, 
64;  Dover,  68;  Pickering's,  74;  Gonic,  76;  Rochester.  78;  Place's,  82;  Farming, 
ton,  86 ;  Davis,  90 ;  New  Durham,  92 ;  Alton,  95 ;  Alton  Bay,  96. 

The  train  runs  out  from  the  Boston  station  across  the  Charles  River, 
between  Charlestown  and  E.  Cambridge,  and  then  passes  through  Somer- 
yille,  near  the  track  of  the  Eastern  Railroad.  After  crossing  the  broad 
Mystic  River,  it  traverses  Medford  and  approaches  the  curving  hills  of 
Maiden.  The  suburban  stations  of  Wyoming,  JMelrose,  and  Stoneham  are 
passed  rapidly^  and  beyond  Crystal  Lake(l  side)  the  large  and  prosperous 
village  of  Wakefield  is  entered.  Lake  Quanapowitt  is  next  seen  (on  the 
r.),  and  the  line  traverses  the  towns  of  Reading  and  Wilmington,  where 
it  intersects  the  Salem  &  Lowell  Railroad.  Andover  is  a  pleasant  old 
Puritan  village,  amid  pretty  rural  scenery,  and  is  famous  as  the  seat  of 
the  Congregational  Theological  Seminar}',  which  was  founded  in  1808,  and 
has  educated  over  2,600  ministers.  There  are  several  other  educational 
institutions  at  this  place.  The  train  then  reaches  the  Merrimac  River, 
and  passes  Lawrence,  one  of  .the  most  beautiful  of  the  manufacturing 
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cities  of  New  England.  It  has  nearly  80,000  inhabitant*,  with  18  church^, 
2  daily  papers,  a  fine  city  hall,  and  a  large  and  impoeing  Catholic  church. 
Lawrence  was  founded  in  1844,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  woollen  cloths  and  other  goods. 

The  train  now  follows  the  r.  bank  of  the  Merrimac  to  Bradfbrd,  where 
it  crosses  to  HaverhiU,  a  pleasant  city  of  Essex  North,  18  M.  from  the 
sea.  It  has  about  14,000  inhabitants,  and  is  largely  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  shoes.  Beyond  Ais  point  the  line  enters  New  Hampshire, 
passing  through  the  rural  towns  of  Rockingham  County  to  Exeter,  an  an- 
cient village  in  which  is  located  Phillips  Academy,  the  Eton  of  New  Eng- 
land. Traversing  agricultural  Newmarket  (where  the  Concord  &  Ports- 
month  Railroad  is  crossed),  hay-producing  Durham,  and  level  Madbury, 
the  train  reaches  the  busy  little  manufacturing  city  of  Dover,  on  the  Co- 
checo  River.  This  is  the  oldest  settleihent  in  New  Hampshire,  dating  from 
1623;  and  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  fierce  Indian  attack  in  1689. 

The  branch  line  to  the  lake  runs  N.  W.  from  Dover  up  the  Cocheco 
Valley,  intersecting  several  other  railroads  at  Rochester  (see  Route  1).  It 
then  traverses  the  town  of  Farmington,  in  which  Henry  Wilson  was  bom 
in  1812;  and  on  the  1.  the  Strafford  Blue  Hills  are  visible.  It  crosses  New 
Durham,  with  glimpses  of  Copple  Oown  on  the  r.,  and  running  by  the 
hamlet  of  Alton,  soon  reaches  the  terminus  at  Alton  Bay,  where  the 
steamboat  Mt.  Waakingion  is  in  waiting  to  cany  passengers  out  over  Lake 
Winnepesaukee. 

6.    Porfland  to  the  White  Mountains. 

Th€  Portland  ^  Ogdentburg  RaUroad, 

Stations.  —  Portland  to  WeRtbrook,  6  M. ;  8.  ^^ndham.  11 :  White  Rock,  18} ; 
Sebago  Lake,  16| ;  Steep  Falls,  24^ ;  Baldwin,  82 ;  W.  Baldwin,  83| ;  mram  Bridge, 
86i  ;  Brownfield,  43 ;  Fryeburg,  Id ;  Conway  Centre,  55 ;  N.  Conway,  60 ;  Inter- 
vale, 62;  Glen  Station,  66;  Upper  Bartlett,  72;  Bemis,  78;  Crawford  Hoose,  87; 
Fabyan  House,  91. 

The  Portland  &  Ogdensburg  Railroad  is  now  nearly  completed  thronghont  its 
whole  extent,  and  seems  destined  to  become  one  of  the  chief  thoroughfares  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  The  credit  of  the  city  of  Portland  has  been  largely  pledged  to 
aid  in  its  construction,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  form  a  great  freight-line  for  Went- 
em  grain^which  will  be  shipped  at  Portland.  The  broad  lumber-^tricts  of  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire  are  also  to  be  opened  by  this  route,  and  the  rich  &rming  dis- 
tricts of  Northern  Termont.  The  western  termini  will  be  at  Montreal  and  Og- 
densburg. The  section  between  Fryeburg  and  the  Fabyan  House  is  regarded  as  a 
triumph  of  engineering,  and  leads  through  some  of  the  most  imposing  mountain- 
scenery  in  the  Atlantic  States.  No  other  railroad  in  this  region  traverses  such  ^ild 
gorges,  or  looks  out  on  such  mqjestfc  peaks,  close  at  hand  The  mountain-section 
may  also  be  visited  by  passengers  Akhu  the  connecting  trains  on  the  Eastern  and 
B  ,  C.  &  M.  Ridlroads.  Alter  passing  N.  Conway,  seats  on  the  r.  of  the  cars  should 
be  secured,  as  the  finest  views  are  aflbrded  on  that  side.  Observation-cars  are  run 
on  ttiis  section.  They  are  open  all  along  the  sides,  and  aflbrd  unobstructed  pros- 
pects ;  but  are  sometimes  rendered  uncomfortable  by  the  cinders  blown  back  from 
the  locomotive. 

Sebago  Lake,  the  Mt.-Pleasant  region,  Fryeburg,  and  the  mountain-views  firom 
Portland  and  Gorham  are  described  in  the  division  of  this  book  relatlu^i^  tA  ^vNcsca. 
Maine. 
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On  leaving  Portland  the  train  winds  aroand  under  BramhaH  Hill,  and 
enters  Wettbrook^  a  populous  and  diversified  town  of  6,780  inhabitants, 
included  in  several  large  villages  where  there  are  manufactories  of  cotton 
cloth,  paper,  twine,  wire,  and  iron  goods.  Great  quantities  of  canned  goods 
are  prepared  here;  and  the  total  value  of  the  manufactures  of  tiie  town 
amounts  to  $  8,500,000  a  year.  The  line  thence  ascends  the  Presnmpsoot 
Valley  to  8.  Windham^  in  an  ancient  border-town,  and  near  the  MaHiaon 
Falls.  The  Oriental  Powder  Works  are  located  at  tliis  point  From  White- 
Rock  station  stages  connect  for  the  hamlet  of  N.  Windham.  The  train 
runs  across  the  upper  part  of  the  picturesque  tovm  of  Gorkam^  and  soon 
afterwards  emerges  from  a  deep  cutting  on  the  shore  of  Sebaji^  Lake, 
which  is  followed  for  a  considerable  distance,  with  the  outspread  waters 
stretching  away  on  the  r. 

After  leaving  the  lake  the  train  runs  N.  W.  through  a  thinly  settled 
region,  and  reaches  Steep  FalJU^  where  it  meets  the  Saco  River,  hence- 
forward its  constant  companion  for  many  leagues.  On  the  1.  are  the  hills 
of  Limington;  and  the  forests  of  the  town  of  Baldwin  are  now  traversed 
to  the  N.  W.,  by  the  stations  of  Baldwin  (whence  stages  run  to  Cornish, 
Porter,  and  Freedom)  and  W.  Baldwin.  Between  the  latter  point  and 
Hiram  Bridge  is  a  picturesque  portion  of  the  line,  lying  along  the  Saco 
River,  and  giving  views,  on  the  1.,  of  the  old  Wads  worth  homestead,  and 
the  white-foaming  Great  Flails  of  the  Saco.  Passing  Hiram  Bridge  (Mt.- 
Cutler  House),  the  village  of  that  name  is  seen  on  the  r.,  and  the  train 
sweeps  around  the  base  of  Mt.  Cutler.  'Occasional  glimpses  of  Mt. 
Pleasant  are  gajped  on  the  r.,  far  away,  as  the  old  pine-plains  of  Hiram 
are  traversed  and  the  line  enters  Brownfield.  The  village  of  Brou7f{field  is 
about  1^  M.  from  its  station,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  stage  ,•  and 
stages  also  run  N.  to  Denmark  and  Bridgton.  Near  this  station  the  Burnt- 
Meadow  and  Frost  Mountains  are  seen  on  the  1.,  not  far  from  the  track. 
The  town  of  Fryeburg  is  now  entered,  and  a  portion  of  the  beautifhl  vil- 
lage of  that  name  is  seen  on  the  r.  from  the  station.  Stages  run  thence  to 
Lovell,  Stow,  and  Chatham. 

Beyond  Fryeburg  the  train  enters  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
frequent  views  over  the  Saco  meadows  are  afforded.  The  noblest  forms 
of  the  eastern  mountains  are  now  visible,  as  the  long  curves  turn  the  view- 
line  in  various  directions.  On  the  r.  fVont  is  the  graceful  cone  of  Mt. 
Kiarsarge,  with  its  crowning  hotel,  flanked  on  the  r.  by  Mt.  Gemini,  and 
on  the  1.  by  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway.  On  the  1.  is  the  lofty  blanched 
crest  of  Chocorua  ;  and  the  ledge-lined  slopes  of  Moat  Mountain  are  ap- 
proached rapidly.  The  rural  station  of  Conway  Centre  is  soon  passed, 
and  the  train  swings  around  the  bases  of  the  Green  Hills,  traverses  a  belt 
of  woods,  crosses  the  ravine  of  Artists'  Brook  on  a  high  trestle,  and  stops 
at  the  station  in  N.  Conway. 

V.  Conway,  see  Route  11. 
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On  leaving  the  station  at  N.  Conway  a  good  view  of  Mt.  Washington 
and  the  connected  ranges  is  obtained  on  the  L  front,  and  beyond  the  vil- 
lage the  famous  Ledges  are  seen.  The  train  traverses  a  hi^-arched  pine 
forest;  meets  the  Eastern-Railroad  extension  on  the  1.,  and  reaches  the 
Intervale  station,  where  the  great  Intervale  House  is  seen  on  the  1.  The 
White-Horse  and  Cathedral  Ledges  are  across  the  meadows  on  the  1.,  N. 
of  and  near  which  is  the  ravine  of  Diana*s  Bath,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Mt.  Attitash  and  the  long  spur  of  Humphrey's  Ledge.  On  the  r.  is  Mt. 
Kiarsarge,  nearly  hidden  by  the  heights  of  Mt.  Bartlett.  The  line  now 
runs  along  the  edge  of  the  narrowing  but  still  beautiful  meadows,  with 
the  Saco  River  on  the  1.,  bordered  by  lines  of  trees.  The  lonely  church 
in  Lower  Bartlett  is  seen  on  the  r.,  beyond  which  is  the  high  truncated 
cone  of  the  S.  peak  of  Double-Head,  flanked  on  the  r.  by  a  small  white 
segment  of  Baldface.  After  passing  Humphrey's  Ledge,  Iron  Moun- 
tain is  on  the  L  front,  supported  by  the  range  on  the  N.  of  the  river. 
Soon  after  crossing  the  East  Branch,  the  Saco  River  is  seen  on  the 
1.,  and  Mts.  Stanton  and  Langdon  come  into  view,  while  a  momen- 
tary glimpse  is  given  of  Mts.  Haystack  and  Tremont,  near  the  head  of 
the  valley. 

At  Olen  Station,  carriages  are  in  waiting  to  convey  passengers  to  Jack- 
son, and  the  Glen-House  stages  meet  some  of  the  trains.  At  this  point 
the  viewjncludes  Iron  Mountain  on  the  r.  front,  hiding  Mt.  Washington, 
and  the  blue  heights  of  Mt.  Wild-Cat  and  Carter  Dome  on  the  r.,  separated 
by  the  remarkable  cleft  of  the  Carter  Notch.  Still  farther  to  the  r.  are  the 
wooded  knolls  on  the  Thorn-Mountain  range.  Just  beyond  Glen  Station, 
the  line  crosses  the  Ellis  River,  with  a  noble  view  of  the  Carter  Notch 
from  the  bridge.  Pleasant  open  glens  are  now  traversed,  with  fine  retro- 
spects of  Kiarsarge  on  the  1.  rear,  and  the  high  slopes  of  Iron  Mountain 
ascend  on  the  r.  The  Saco  River  is  next  crossed,  with  Mt.  Haystack 
ahead  on  the  r. ;  and  then,  on  the  W.  of  Iron  Mountain,  up  the  Rocky- 
Branch  ravine  to  the  r.,  the  long  and  lofty  plateau  of  Mt.  Resolution  is 
seen,  with  the  Giant's  Stairs  falling  upon  its  r.  verge. 

The  Saco  is  near  at  hand  on  the  r.,  over  and  beyond  which  are  the 
imposing  dark  cliffs  of  Mts.  Stanton  and  Pickering,  close  at  hand  and  long 
visible.  Fields  and  farms  are  passed  on  the  r.,  but  the  valley  narrows 
perceptibly,  and  the  mountains  encroach  more  and  more  on  the  lowlands. 
Towards  the  front  views  are  given  of  the  conical  peak  of  Haystack,  the 
wavy  crests  of  Tremont,  and  the  majestic  dark  summit  of  Mt.  Carrigain. 
Bear  Mountain  is  approached  on  the  1.,  —  a  long  and  chaotic  ridge  cov- 
ered with  woods,  on  whose  I.  is  the  level  plateau-top  of  Table  Mountain. 
Glimpses  of  the  high  overhanging  peak  of  Mt.  Crawford  are  obtained  on 
the  r.  front,  beyond  the  ravines  of  Razor  Brook.  As  the  train  draws  up 
at  Upper-BarUett  station,  the  ledgy  flanks  of  Mt.  Langdon  are  seen  on 
the  r.,  beyond  which  is  the  conical  crest  of  Mt  Pack«c^  Q^«t  ^^f»^% 
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hoteL  On  the  1.  are  Table,  Bear,  and  the  fbrett-boood  Hayataok^;  and 
Mt.  Carrigain  may  be  seen  from  the  outer  platform  of  the  etation^  loQaiiiig 
oyer  the  great  Pemigewasset  Forest.  Partial  views  of  Tremont  are  gamed 
on  the  1.,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  wilderness-peaks  on  the  W.  is  obtained  as 
the  train  crosses  Sawyer's  Kiver. 

As  the  line  bends  from  W.  to  N.  and  advances  toward  the  narrowing 
Notch,  it  slowly  ascends  the  ridges  on  the  W.,  keeping  so  near  their  sides 
that  the  view  in  that  direction  is  limited.  It  is  not  so,  however,  with  the 
prospect  on  the  r.,  which  affords  an  ever-changing  panorama  of  stately 
peaks,  rising  from  the  narrow  forests  below  in  thronging  lines.  At  first 
tlie  positive  cliffs  of  Hart's  Ledge  loom  up  on  the  r.  and  are  slowly  rounded 
in  a  great  outer  curve.  Then  the  symmetrical  cone  of  Mt  Hope  is  seen, 
and  next  come  the  reddish  ledges  of  ML  Crawford.  As  the  train  crosses 
Nancy*s  Brook,  the  deep  flume  which  the  water  has  cut  in  the  obdurate 
rock  should  be  noticed,  and  the  foaming  falls  of  the  stream.  While  slow- 
ing in  to  Bemis  Slation,  the  old  Mt.-Crawford  House  is  seen  on  the  r., 
over  which  is  the  migestic  elevation  of  Mt..  Crawford,  robed  in  forests  ax^d 
cut  into  by  a  deep  ravine. 

The  train  is  now  on  an  upward  grade  of  116  ft.  to  the  mile,  and  ad- 
vances along  the  faces  of  rugged  cliffs.  Above  Bemis  Station  the  bed  of 
Davis  Brook  is  crossed ;  and  across  the  valley,  on  the  r.,  ^e  bold  terraces 
of  the  Giant* 8  Stairs  are  seen,  up  the  ravine  of  Sleeper*8  Brook.  Glunpses 
of  Frankenstein  Cliff  are  obtained  in  advance,  and  the  line  crosses  Bemia 
Brook,  which  comes  down  foaming  from  the  forest-hiddea  Arethusa  Falls. 
Fine  views  of  the  plateau-summit  of  Mt.  Resolution  are  obtained  on  the  r., 
below  the  Giant's  Stairs;  and  the  line  is  now  on  a  high  grade,  far  above 
the  forests  in  the  Saco  Valley.  Mt.  Crawford  shows  finely  on  the  r.  The 
train  next  traverses  rock-cuttings  and  emerges  in  front  of  the  imposing 
walls  of  Frankenstein  Cliff,  one  of  the  loftiest  precipices  in  the  mountain- 
district.  The  deep  ravine  S.  of  the  Cliff  is  crossed  on  an  iron  trestle- 
bridge,  80  ft.  high  and  600  ft.  long.  Passengers  should  lean  over  the  sides 
of  the  cars  and  mark  the  apparent  slendemess  and  the  rare  gracefulness 
of  the  lofty  iron  piers  which  support  the  trestle.  From  near  this  point  a 
good  view  of  Mt.  Washington  is  obtained  on  the  r.,  up  the  long  ravine  of 
the  Mt.-Washington  River.  Crossing  the  gorge  of  the  brook  that  flows 
from  the  Ripley  Falls,  the  line  winds  around  the  mountam  at  a  high  ele- 
vation with  rock-walls  on  the  1.,  and  on  the  r.,  far  below,  the  unbroken 
forest,  overlooked  by  the  dark  Montalban  Ridge. 

A  noble  retrospect  of  Mt.  Crawford  is  next  enjoyed,  and  on  the  r.  front 
is  the  ledgy  crest  of  Mt.  Jackson,  on  the  1.  of  the  Mt.- Washington-River 
Ravine,  and  separated  from  Mt.  Webster  on  the  1.  by  a  short,  deep  gorge. 
Swinging  around  the  upper  slope  of  a  long  rocky  ridge,  the  train  comes  in 
*  Bight  of  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  with  the  white  WUUy  House  850  ft. 
below  on  the  r.,  while  in  fhmt  is  the  superb  alpine  peak  of  Mt.  WiUey, 
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rising  sharply  from  the  great  plateau  of  Pemigewasset  and  covered  with 
light-colored  ledges. 

In  precise  language,  the  White-Mountain  Notch  is  the  chasm  extending 
from  the  Willey  House  to  the  Gate,  a  distance  of  about  8  M.  As  this  sec- 
tion is  entered,  the  immense  purple  cliffs  of  Mt.  WiUard  are  seen  in  front, 
striped  with  lines  of  fracture  and  dotted  here  and  there  with  clinging 
trees.  On  the  r.  is  the  sharp  slope  of  Mt.  Webster,  denuded  of  trees  by 
the  procession  of  avalanches,  and  banded  by  the  kmg  lines  of  slides, 
wherein  red  and  yellow  are  the  chief  colors.  These  vivid  stripes  start 
from  the  very  crest  of  the  long  summit-ridge,  and  extend  down  into  the 
forests  that  enclose  the  Saco.  As  the  Brook  Kedron  is  crossed,  a  pretty 
cascade  is  seen  on  the  1. ;  and  soon  afterwards  a  glimpse  of  Mt.  Deception 
is  gained  in  advance,  through  the  Gate  of  the  Notch,  while  Mt.  Crawford 
rises  in  retrospect.  The  black  forests  of  Mt.  Clinton  now  emerge  from 
behind  Mt.  Webster;  and  on  the  upper  slope  of  the  latter  are  seen  the  long 
lines  of  white  light  that  mark  the  courses  of  the  Silver  Cascade  and  the 
Flume  Cascade,  sweeping  down  through  the  trees  and  over  a  mile  of 
highly  inclined  ledges.  These  bright  columns  of  falling  water  remain 
long  in  sight,  and  are  especially  beautiful  soon  after  a  heavy  rain-storm. 

As  the  train  bends  to  the  r.  towards  and  around  Mt.  Willard,  the  whole 
extent  of  the  upper  Saco  Valley  is  opened  to  view,  stretching  away  to  the 
S.  for  leagues  and  finally  closed  by  the  dark  mountains  of  Albany.  After 
crossing  the  gorge  of  the  Willey  Brook  (on  a  trestle  80  ft.  high),  the  retro- 
spective view  continues  to  open  on  the  r.,  includipg  miles  of  the  track, 
the  southerly  ranges,  the  edge  of  the  broad  Pemigewasset  plateau,  and  the 
£.  peaks  of  the  Nancy  Range.  The  most  impressive  feature  of  this  pros- 
pect is  the  vast  concavity  of  the  Saco  Valley  below,  with  its  carpet  of 
tree-tops  and  the  narrow  stripes  of  road  and  river  banding  its  centre  in 
sinuous  lines.  Just  beyond  a  section-house  on  the  Mt.-Willard  slope,  a 
glimpse  is  obtained  of  the  Hitchcock  Flume,  far  up  on  the  mountain,  on 
the  1.  The  Silver  and  Flume  Cascades  are  approached  on  the  r.,  and  far 
below  the  dark  waters  of  Dismal  Pool  are  seen.  The  train  now  swings 
rapidly  around  Mt.  W^illard,  and  soon  passes  through  the  new  Gate  of  the  ^ 
Notch  which  the  railroad  has  made  for  itself,  leaving  the  old  and  naturally 
formed  Gate  of  the  carriage-road  and  river  on  the  r.  The  two  (Jates  are 
separated  by  a  massive  pier  of  rock  that  has  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
place. 

The  train  passes  the  pond  which  is  the  source  of  the  Saco  River,  and 
soon  stops  at  the  station  in  front  of  the  Crawford  House  (see  Route  50),  the 
famous  old  hotel  being  visible  on  the  r.  front.  From  this  point  the  train 
runs  on  a  down  grade  of  80  ft.  to  the  mile  to  the  Fabyan  House,  4  M.  dis- 
tant, through  a  region  that  is  now  in  the  rough  stages  of  new  settlement. 
Much  of  the  way  is  in  the  woods,  down  the  bed  of  a  prehistoric  lake. 
Occasional  views  of  the  higher  mountains  are  gained  during  tb;^  \a^^«it 
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portion  of  the  ronte,  from  the  r.  side  of  the  train,  Htt.  PfetMUit  and  Waah- 

itgtou  being  the  mo^t  conRpicuous.    The  line  lies  near  the  ooune  of  a 
branch  of  the  Ammonoofluc  Biver;  and  the  Deceptka  and  Dartmoiith 
Rangofi  arc  i^ecn  in  advance. 
Tlic  Fabyan  Houae,  sec  Route  64. 

6.  Portland  to  the  White  Kounttina. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

Station*.  —  Portland  to  Fahnouth,  6  H  ;  Camberland,  9 ;  Tumoath,  11 ;  Tar- 
moath  Junction,  12;  Povrnal.  18;  New  Gloooester,  22;  uuiTille  Jnaetloii,  27; 
Mechanic  Fallii,  3(S;  Oxford,  41;  S  Paris,  47;  W.  Paxis,  66;  Loeke'a  imk,  65: 
Bethel,  70 ;  W.  Bethel ;  Uilead,  80 ;  Shelbume,  86 ;  Gorham,  9i 

This  route  runs  near  the  bares  of  the  main  peaks  of  the  White  Moonliins,  Al- 
lowing the  trend  of  the  yalleys  on  the  N.    Its  trains  are  jnoTided  idth  paxior-eam 

The  train  leaves  the  station  in  Portland,  mns  around  the  base  of  Mun- 
joy  Hill,  and  crosses  Back  Cove  on  a  long  bridge,  with  the  islands  of 
Casco  Bay  on  the  r.  The  town  of  Westbrook  is  then  traversed,  and  at  8 
M.  from  Portland  the  train  crosses  the  Presumpscot  River  on  a  bridge  800 
ft.  long,  and  then  passes  in  succession  through  the  maritime  towns  of  Fal- 
mouth, Cumberland,  and  Yarmouth,  with  occasional  glimpses  of  Casoo 
Bay  on  the  r.  Leaving  the  coast,  the  line  turns  to  the  N.  and  intersects 
the  Maine  Central  Railroad  at  Yarmouth  Junction,  entering  the  agricul- 
tural towns  of  N.  Yarmouth  and  New  Gloucester.  The  village  of  New 
Gloucester  may  be  seen  on  the  hill  about  1  M.  W.  of  the  station,  in  a 
beautifully  diversified  and  carefully  cultivated  country.  Six  M.  beyond 
Is  Dancille  Junction^  where  the  Lewiston  Division  of  the  Maine  Central 
Railroad  diverges  to  the  N.  £.  The  Grand  Trunk  line  turns  toward  the 
N.  W.  and  passes  the  obscure  stations  of  Hotel  Road  and  Empire  Road. 
Mechanic  Falls  is  a  busy  little  manufacturing  village,  whence  a  short  local 
railroad  runs  N.  to  Buckfield,  18  M.  distant.  The  train  now  ascends  the 
pretty  valley  of  the  Little  Androscoggin  River,  by  the  lumber-station  at 
Oxford,  and  enters  Paris,  the  village  of  8,  Paris  being  just  N.  of  the 
station.  The  long  levels  of  the  Casco-Bay  towns  have  now  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  rolling  and  ridgy  country,  dotted  with  bold  hills  and  pre- 
monitory of  the  approaching  mountain-scenery.  Soon  after  leaving  the 
station  the  beautiful  highland  hamlet  of  Paris  Bill  is  seen,  off  on  the  hilh 
to  the  r.,  and  the  train  passes  the  station  of  Snow's  Falls.  Three  M.  beyond 
N.  Paris  the  line  strikes  an  ascending  grade  of  60  ft.  to  the  mile,  on  which 
it  climbs  for  4  M-,  through  the  shaggy  wilds  of  Greenwood.  Near  the 
summit  of  the  grade,  front  oblique  views  are  gained  of  the  noble  peaks  of 
Sunday-River  White  Cap  and  Goose  Eye,  and  Mts.  Adams  and  Jefferson. 
At  the  station  of  Bryants  Pond  the  train  is  700  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
line  runs  along  the  E.  side  of  the  pond,  viewing  its  fine  highlands  and  the 
long  flanks  of  Mt  Christopher,  and  soon  afterwards  enters  the  glens  of  the 
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Alder  Stream,  passing  along  the  N.  £.  shore  of  South  Pond,  near  Locke*s 
Mills.  After  a  long  descent  through  a  wild  and  moantainons  region  the 
train  emerges  in  the  rich  Androscoggin  Valley,  at  Bethel.  The  idyllic 
village  of  Bethel  is  on  the  1.,  and  on  the  r.,  several  miles  distant,  are  the 
peaks  of  Speckled  Mountain  and  the  Snnday-River  White  Cap. 

From  Bethel  the  course  is  nearly  W.,  and  for  many  leagues  traverses  a 
region  of  remarkable  beauty  and  picturesqueness,  where  the  rich  meadows 
and  the  gracefully  winding  stream  of  the  Androscoggin  make  constant 
contrast  with  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  dose-bordering  mountains.  As 
the  fertile  intervales  of  Bethel  are  traversed,  Locke  Mountain  is  seen  on 
the  r.,  across  the  sinuous  river,  and  on  the  L  are  the  ledges  of  Sparrow- 
Hawk  Mountain.  Just  beyond  the  station  of  W.  Bethel  the  line  crosses 
Pleasant  River,  and  soon  afterwards  a  fine  view  of  Mt  Moriah  is  afforded, 
up  the  valley,  with  the  peaks  of  Adams  and  Jefferson  peering  over  its 
long  ridge.  Similar  glimpses  are  often  gained  now,  on  the  front  oblique, 
as  the  train  rushes  through  the  Arcadian  glens  of  Gilead.  Five  M.  beyond 
W.  Bethel  the  train  passes  the  cliffs  of  Tumble  Down  Dick  and  crosses 
the  impetuous  and  changeable  Wild  River  on  a  bridge  250  ft.  long. 

"  The  ride  in  the  can  ftom  Bethel  to  Gorham  is  vecy  duurming.  If  the  railroed 
approuched  no  nearar  to  Oorham  than  this  p<rint,  a  stage-ride  along  the  same  route 
could  hardly  be  rivalled  in  New  Hampshire  What  a  delightftil  arenue  to  the  great 
range  it  would  be!  The  brilUant  meadows,  proad  of  thdr  arching  elms;  the 
full,  broad  Androsco^n,  whose  charming  islands  on  a  still  day  rise  from  it  like 
emeralds  from  liquid  silver ;  the  grand,  Scotch-looking  hills  that  guard  it :  the  firm 
lines  of  the  White-Monntafai  ridge  that  shoot,  now  and  then,  across  the  N..  when 
the  road  makes  a  sudden  turn ;  and  at  last,  when  we  leave  Shelbume,  the  splendid 
symmetry  that  bursts  upon  us  when  the  whole  mass  of  Madison  is  seen  throned 
over  the  valley,  itself  overtopped  by  the  ragged  pinnacle  of  Adanu.''    (Koro.) 

The  narrow  valley  of  Gilead  is  hemmed  in  on  either  side  by  lofty  and 
rugged  mountain-walls,  and  the  railroad  is  driven  near  to  the  river,  which 
winds  through  fair  meadows  in  short  and  graceful  curves.  About  1  M. 
beyond  the  Gilead  station  the  frontier  between  Maine  and  New  Hampshire 
is  crossed,  and  the  line  enters  the  long  valley  of  Shelbume.  Frequent  and 
inspiring  views  of  Mts.  Washington,  Madison,  Adams,  and  Jefferson  are 
now  gained  on  the  1.  oblique,  over  the  ridges  of  Mt.  Moriah;  and  on  the 
r.  side  are  Mts.  Ingalls  and  Baldcap.  To  the  1.  of  the  Shelbume  station  is 
seen  the  Winthrop  House,  with  Mt  Winthrop  towering  over  it;  and  a  lit- 
tle way  beyond  the  station  the  highly  hiclined  cliff  of  Granny  Starbird*s 
Ledge  is  seen  on  the  1.  Sweeping  around  the  far-projecting  base  of  Mt 
Moriah,  the  train  soon  crosses  the  Peabody  Biver  and  enters  the  village  of 
Gorham. 

Gorham,  see  Route  28. 
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7.  Kontreal  to  the  White  KoniLttina. 

Tlie  Grand-Trunk  Railway, 

Stations.  —  Montreal  to  St.  Lambert,  6  M. ;  St  Hubert,  10 ;  St.  Brano,  15 ;  St 
Hilaire,22;  Solxante,  28 ;  St.  Hyadnthe,  85 ;  Britannia  Mills,  42;  Upton.  48;  Ae- 
ton,54;  New  Dorham,  66;  Richmond,  76;  Windsor,  96;  Sheibrooka,  101;  Le»- 
nozriUe,  104;  Compton,  114;  Riohby,  118;  Coaticooke,  121;  Norton  MiUa,  181; 
Idand  Pond,  148 ;  Wenlock,  156 ;  N.  Stratford,  168 ;  OroTeton,  175 ;  Stark :  Starit- 
water;  W.  ftlilan;  Milan,  194 ;  Berlin  Vails,  190;  Qorfaam,  206. 

Crossing  the  great  Victoria  Bridge,  at  Montreal,  the  train  runs  near  the 
broad  St.  Lawrence  River,  with  fair  views  of  the  rich  and  stately  city. 
Passing  the  Boncherville  Mountain  on  the  1.,  it  descends  to  BelOBil,  wliere 
it  crosses  the  Richelien  River  on  a  costly  bridge  1200  ft.  long,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Beloeil  Mountain.  Farther  distant  are  the  high  ridges  <fi 
Rongemont,  and  the  train  runs  N.  N.  E.  over  a  rich  and  level  country,  in- 
habited by  an  industrious  French  peasantry',  through  Soixante,  St.  Charles, 
and  St.  Rosalie,  and  with  continuous  views  of  Yamaska  Mountain.  Tlie 
populous  French  town  of  8t.  Hyadnthe,  with  its  mediaeval  appearance  and 
great  Roman-Catholic  college,  is  next  passed,  and  a  long  bridge  carries 
the  line  across  the  Yamaska  River.  Then  a  great  expanse  of  open  and 
level  country  is  traversed,  with  quaint  little  hamlets  seen  now  and  then  on 
either  side;  and  then  thinly  populated  and  uninteresting  forests  are  trav- 
ersed for  over  an  hour.  Crossing  the  St.  Francis  River  on  a  bridge  820 
ft.  long,  the  pleasant  village  of  Richmond  is  entered. 

The  beautiful  stream  of  St.  Francis  is  followed  from  Richmond  for  27  M., 
to  the  prosperous  town  of  Sherhrooke,  passing  the  romantic  island-strewn 
rapids  of  the  Big  Brompton  Falls,  and  traversing  many  costly  cuttings  and 
embankments.  Sherbrooke  is  a  busy  town  at  the  confluence  of  the  Magog 
and  St.  Francis  Rivers,  with  4  churches  and  a  beautiful  surrounding  coun- 
try.   It  has  a  large  and  lucrative  trade  with  the  Eastern  Townships. 

LennoxviUe  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Massawippi 
and  St.  Francis  Rivers,  and  is  the  seat  of  Bishop* s  College  (burnt  in  Jan- 
uary, 1876).  A  little  way  beyond,  the  line  enters  the  valley  of  the  Coati- 
cooke, which  is  ascended  to  the  United-States  frontier,  traversing  the 
pleasant  agricultural  district  of  the  Eastern  Townships  and  passing  sev- 
eral village-stations.  The  foot-hills  of  the  Green  Mountains  are  seen  on 
the  r.,  and  the  Norton  and  Middle  Ponds  are  passed  on  the  W.  Ascend- 
ing the  pretty  valley  of  the  Phering  River,  the  train  soon  reaches  Island 
Pond,  the  frontier  station,  with  its  summer-hotel  and  railway  dining-room. 
Island  Pond  itself  is  2  M.  long,  and  is  surroimded  by  a  hard  beach  of 
white  quartz  sand,  while  the  views  from  Bonnybeag  and  other  adjacent 
hills  are  of  much  interest  and  beauty. 

The  line  now  runs  S.  E.  along  a  natural  terrace,  past  the  Spectacle 
Pond,  and  down  the  long  Nulhegan  Valley,  through  a  vast  forest  where 
lonely  ridges  rise  in  rapid  succession.  The  Connecticut  River  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  820  ft.  long,  near  N.  Stratford,  with  the  long  and  massive 
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Bowback  Moantain  on  the  1.,  and  on  the  r.  the  N.  and  S.  Notch  Monntaina, 
about  the  Smaggler's  Notch,  in  Brunawick.  The  line  now  follows  the 
Connecticut  Valley  for  12  M.,  over  meadows  prolific  in  corn,  hay,  and 
oats,  and  bordered  by  mountains  on  either  side.  The  scenery  is  a  combi- 
nation of  the  beautiful  and  the  frowning,  and  is  of  high  interest  to  the  trav- 
eller. The  blanched  summits  of  the  Percy  Peaks  are  soon  seen  on  the  L, 
and  remain  in  sight  for  nearly  8  M.,  being  slowly  rounded  by  the  railroad. 

Beyond  Stratford  Hollow  the  line  deflects  to  the  S.  E.,  and  soon  leaves 
the  Connecticut  River,  passing  over  to  the  Ammonoosac,  with  Cape  Horn 
and  the  Pilot  Mountains  on  the  r.,  and  the  rich  plain  of  Lancaster  beyond. 
At  Oroveton  Junetioa  the  Grand  Trunk  line  meets  the  Boston,  Concord 
&  Montreal  Railroad  (Route  2),  and  passengers  for  Lancaster,  the  Fran- 
conia  Mountains,  etc.,  change  cars. 

Soon  after  starting  from  Groveton  Junction  the  Grand  Trunk  train  stops 
at  Groveton  village,  and  then  crosses  the  Ammonoosuc  River,  with  Cape 
Horn  and  Mt.  Bellamy  on  the  r.,  and  the  Percy  Peaks  and  Bowback  Moun- 
tain on  the  1.  front  and  1.  Portions  also  of  the  Stratford  and  Sugar-Loaf 
Mountains  are  seen  to  the  N. ;  and  on  the  other  side  the  Pilot  Mountains 
soon  swing  into  view.  As  the  train  speeds  to  the  £.,  the  S.  peak  of  the 
Percies  advances  over  the  higher  N.  peak,  and  finally  eclipses  it.  The 
line  leaves  the  river  for  about  4  M  ,  and  runs  under  the  Pilot  Mountains^ 
then  crosses  the  river  and  stops  at  Stark,  with  the  precipice  of  the  DeviKs 
Slide  on  the  1.,  and  Mill  Mountain  close  at  hand  on  the  r.  The  former  is 
a  sheer  cliff  600  feet  high,  and  bears  evidence  of  ancient  natural  convul- 
sions. Mill  Mountain  is  2,000  ft.  high,  and  is  sometimes  ascended  from 
Stark  by  a  walk  of  1^  M.  through  the  woods.  Beyond  Starkwater  station 
fine  views  are  given  on  the  r.  and  in  retrospect,  including  the  Pilot  and 
Crescent  Ranges,  the  Percy  Peaks,  and  Greenes  Ledge  (sharply  cut  off  on 
the  S.).  These  summits  are  seen  to  good  advantage  across  wide  and 
apparently  level  plains,  and  present  a  specially  fine  prospect  to  travellers 
on  the  late  afternoon  trains.  Just  before  and  after  leaving  the  station  at 
FT.  MUan  the  traveller  who  looks  forward  from  the  r.  side  of  the  train 
gains  a  beautiful  distant  view  of  the  Presidential  Range,  which  is  ar- 
ranged in  stately  order.  The  line  now  leaves  the  banks  of  the  rapid 
Ammonoosuc,  and  follows  the  course  of  Dead  River  through  a  dull  and 
uninteresting  country.  At  the  lonely  water-station  of  Milan  the  track  is 
1080  ft.  above  the  sea.  Head  Pond  is  soon  passed,  on  the  r.,  and  the  trav- 
eller gains  frequent  glimpses  of  the  White  Mountains  on  the  r.  The  train 
soon  crosses  to  the  course  of  another  Dead  River,  passes  a  small  pond,  and 
approaches  Berlin  Falls.  On  the  I.,  over  the  diverging  track  of  the  Berlin 
Lumber  CJompany,  the  far-away  blue  peak  of  Goose  Eye  is  seen ;  and  the 
train  soon  passes  the  fine  cliffs  of  Mt.  Forist,  and  stops  at  Berlin  Falls. 

Between  Berlin  Falls  and  Gorham  there  is  a  high  descending  grade,  thel 
track  falling  at  the  rate  of  60  ft.  to  the  mile.    Occasional  ^vcw^^je^  cjfl  ^% 
Androscoggin  River  are  gained,  and  on  either  side  «.tq  xao>3ji\aAxw-'casi<^%* 
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8.  Kontreal  to  the  White  Monntains. 

The  Souih-Eoitem  Railway. 

This  route  is  over  the  upper  portion  of  the  Montreal  &  Boeton  Air  Line,  ftMriog 
throoffh  an  interesting  section  of  Canada  and  Termont,  and  near  Jay  Peak,  lake 
Memphremagog,  and  willoughby  Lake.  The  cars  are  changed  at  Wells  Hirer,  when 
the  mountain-trains  are  met,  on  the  B.,  C.  It  H.  R.  R. 

Stations.— Montreal  to  St.  Johns,  27  M.;  8.,  8.  It  C.  Junction, 29\ :  YereaiUes, 
84;  W.  Famham,  41;  Famdon,46;  Brigham,  ^;  B.  Famham,  61;  Oowansrille, 
64;  8weetsburg,  66 ;  W.  Brome,  60  ;  Sutton  Junction,  68;  Sutton  Flat.  06;  Aber* 
com,  72;  RIchford,  76;  E.  Richibrd,  80;  Mansonyille,  89;  N.  Troy,  A8;  Newport 
Centre,  98 ;  Newport,  106. 

Coventry,  111 ;  Barton  Landing,  116 ;  Barton.  121 ;  8.  Barton,  126 ;  Summit,  128 ; 
W.  Burke,  184;  LyndonTille,  142 ;  Lyndon,  148;  St.^ohn8bury  Centre,  147^;  8t 
Johnsbuiy .  160 ;  Passumpsic,  168:  NorrisTille,  167;  Bamet,  160;  McIndoes,168: 
Byegate,  167 :  Wells  River,  171. 

Lancaster,  218 ;  Fabyan  House,  212 ;  Plymouth,  218 ;  Weirs,  281. 

The  trains  of  this  line  follow  the  Grand  Tmnk  Railway  as  far  as  St 
Johns,  where  they  diverge  to  the  E.  and  cross  the  Canadian  connty  of 
Hissisqnoi,  stopping  at  the  stations  of  W.  Famham  and  W.  Brome. 
Beyond  Sutton  the  massive  highlands  which  culminate  in  Jay  Peak  are 
approached,  and  the  line  soon  enters  Vermont,  crosses  the  town  of  New- 
port, and  reaches  the  village  of  that  name,  on  Lake  Memphremagog  (see 
Osgood*s  New  England).  A  train  now  passes  on  to  the  rails  of  the  Pas- 
sumpsic R.  R.,  and  runs  S.  by  Crystal  Lake  and  Barton  village,  crossing 
the  St.-Lawrence  water-shed  near  S.-Barton  station,  whence  Jay  Peak  is 
seen  in  the  N.  W.  From  W.  Burke  the  charming  excursion  to  WiUoughby 
Lake  (6  M.  N.)  maybe  made.  The  bold  Burke  Mt.  is  then  passed,  and 
at  Lyndonville  the  headquarters  of  the  Passumpsic  R.  R.  are  seen.  8t> 
Johnibuxy  (two  good  hotels)  is  a  rich  and  prosperous  town  of  6,000 
inhabitants,  with  an  athenaeum,  an  art-gallery,  a  large  academy,  and  a 
soldiers*  monument ('' Crowning  the  Fallen  Heroes").  The  immense 
manufactories  of  Fairbanks*  scales  are  established  here,  employing  600- 
600  men.  At  St.  Johnsbury  the  present  route  crosses  the  Portland  & 
OgdenAburg  R.  R.  The  train  runs  S.  along  the  Passumpsic  River,  by 
McLeran*8  Falls  and  Bamet  (famed  for  butter),  to  the  mills  at  Mclndoes 
Falls,  on  the  Connecticut.  The  long  ridge  of  Mt.  Gardner  now  appears 
on  the  E.,  and  is  followed  down  to  Wells  Biver. 

Wells  Biver  to  the  White  Mts.,  see  Routes  2  and  8. 

9.  Saratoga  and  Lake  Oeorge  to  the  White  Monntains. 

The  most  direct  rout^  between  these  points  is  by  Rutland  and  Bellows 
Falls,  and  up  the  Connectjlcut  Valley.  This  line  leads  through  the  beau- 
tiful scenery  of  Southern  Vermont  and  the  lower  Green  Mts.,  and  trav- 
erses several  famous  old  towns  in  that  region.  The  road  is  one  of  the  best 
tu  the  country,  and  is  equipped  with  Pullman  cars  and  other  luxuries  oC 
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travel.  The  rails  are  of  steel,  with  firm  fish-plate  jotnts ;  and  the  bridges 
are  of  stone  or  iron.  Trains  nm  by  telegraph  and  staUon-signals,  and 
are  equipped  with  air-brakes  and  Miller  platforms. 

A  short  time  after  leaving  Saratoga  the  train  crosses  the  Hudson  River 
at  the  classic  old  village  of  Fort  Edward,  famous  for  200  years  in  the 
annals  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars  ;  and  passes  up  to  Fort  Ann,  the 
site  of  another  renowned  border  fortress,  between  the  Cossayuna  highlands 
and  the  Palmertown  Mts.  Whitehall  is  the  next  station,  at  the  foot  of 
Lake  Champlain,  and  an  important  point  in  the  naval  history  of  the  lake, 
though  now  chiefly  known  for  its  lumber-mills.  Soon  afterwards,  Vermont 
is  entered,  and  several  villages  are  passed  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Bomaseen  ; 
and  Castleton,  a  pretty  academic  village,  producing  slate  in  vast  quanti- 
ties and  for  many  uses.  At  W.  Butiand  are  quarries  of  pure  white  mar- 
ble, with  a  national  reputation.  Rutland  is  a  prosperous  and  pleasant 
town  of  10,000  inhabitants;  enjoying  the  distinction  of  being  the  metropo- 
lis of  lower  Vermont,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  marble  trade.  There 
are  several  handsome  churches  and  public  buildings  here ;  and  in  the 
neighborhood  are  attractive  excursions,  to  the  Clarendon  Springs,  the 
Killington  Peaks,  and  the  Sutherland  Falls. 

Beyond  Butiand  the  line  ascends  the  Qreen  Mts.,  passing  the  Claren- 
dons, and  running  near  the  great  Shrewsbury  Peak.  After  ascending 
1,000  ft.  in  18  M.,  it  reaches  Summit,  the  highest  point  in  the  pass  ;  and 
thence  runs  down  heavy  grades  to  Healdville  and  Ludlow,  and  the  bright 
hamlet  of  Proctorsville,  near  the  Black-River  cascades  and  the  quarries 
of  serpentine  marble.  The  descent  of  the  E.  slope  of  the  Oreen  Mts.  con- 
tinues, by  Chester  and  Rockingham,  and  the  grades  swing  around  the 
winding  valley  of  the  Williams  River,  to  Bellows  Falls, — a  very  pic- 
turesque village  on  the  Connecticut  River,  near  the  white  rapids  which 
give  it  name.    (See  Routes  9  a  and  10.) 

9a.  ITew  Tork  to  the  WUte  and  Franoonia  XonntaiiuL 

The  shortest  and  quickest  route  is  that  by  way  of  New  Haven,  Hart- 
ford, Springfield,  and  the  Connecticut  Valley.  No  other  line  runs  draw- 
ing-room cars  through  from  New  York  to  the  mountains  without  change, 
avoiding  the  annoyance  of  changes  and  transfers,  and  giving  opportunity 
for  undisturbed  enjoyment.  Leaving  New  York  at  about  8  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  train  reaches  Littleton  in  about  11  hrs.,  and  Fabyan's  in  12  hrs. 
Stops  are  made  at  Springfield  for  dinner,  and  at  White-River  Junction  for 
supper.  The  ride  from  the  mountains  to  New  York  by  tiiis  route  takes 
somewhat  more  time,  with  dinner  at  White-River  Junction  and  supper 
at  Springfield,  —  the  diflference  in  time  being  due  to  the  longer  pauses  at 
these  two  points. 

The  early  stages  of  this  route  axe  fiuniUar  to  tin  iaq^-?ln|&w<\>aw<Sa>w^ 
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Through  the  siibnrbaii  Tillages  of  Westchester  County,  and  around  by 
New  Rochelle  and  Bye  into  Connecticat,  the  Land  of  Steady  Habits, 
where  the  line  follows  the  shore  of  Long-Island  Sound  for  many  miles. 
It  passes  wealthy  old  Greenwich,  with  its  stately  chorchea  ;  Stamford, 
the  aristocratic  summer-resort  of  New-Yoric  families,  with  beautifal  villas 
on  the  surrounding  hills;  S.  Norwalk,  now  a  quarter  of  a  millenium  old; 
Fairfield,  a  lovely  English-looking  hamlet,  with  venerable  trees  and  sandy 
beaches;  Bridgeport,  the  rich  and  prosperous  manufacturing  city,  famous 
for  sewing-machines  and  fire-arms;  Stratford,  peaceful  as  a  nunnery  clois- 
ter; and  Milford,  another  quiet  and  serene  old  shore-town. 

Beyond  gi-eat  New  Haven,  with  its  60,000  inhabitants,  wide  oommeree, 
romantic  history,  and  venerable  halls  of  Yale  College,  the  train  sweeps 
by  East  Rock  and  across  Mill  River,  and  then  ascends  the  Qninnipiao 
Valley  to  Wallingford,  a  busy  village  on  a  high  hill.  Next  comes  Meri- 
den,  famous  for  its  britannia- works  and  cutlery;  and  Berlin,  where  tin- 
ware is  made  in  large  quantities.  Hartford,  the  Queen  City,  with  40,000 
inhabitants,  beautiful  churches,  the  great  marble  Capitol  of  Connecticut^ 
the  Epiflcf^pal  halls  of  Trinity  College,  and  rich  literary  and  histoiie  assoi* 
ciations,  is  next  passed  through. 

Beyond  Hartford  the  train  runs  N.  to  antique  and  tobacco-bearing 
Windsor;  crosses  the  Farmington  River  on  a  red  sandstone  viaduct;  and 
meets  the  Connecticut  River  at  Windsor  Locks.  At  Warehouse  Point  the 
great  river  is  crossed  on  a  long  and  costly  iron-truss  bridge;  and  Thomp- 
sonville,  the  seat  of  lai^ge  carpet-works,  is  succeeded  rapidly  by  the  runl 
plains  of  Longmeadow.  Springfield  comes  next,  and  dinner.  Here  are 
80,000  active  Yankee  citizens,  the  great  U.  S.  Armory,  beautiful  river- 
environs,  and  the  crossing  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad.  From  this 
point  the  Connecticut-River  Railroad  is  followed,  up  the  beautiful  valley 
which  is  the  garden  of  New  England,  by  busy  Chicopee,  paper-making 
Holyoke,  and  delicious  old  Northampton,  past  the  bold  mountains  of  the 
Holyoke  range,  northward  over  the  classic  plains  of  Deerfield,  through 
umbrageous  Greenfield,  and  out  into  Vermont.  The  route  still  follows 
the  river,  by  the  industrious  and  picturesque  town  of  Brattleboro*,  and 
through  a  line  of  quiet  Vermont  hamlets,  to  Bellows  Falls,  where  it  meets 
the  line  from  Rutland  and  Saratoga.  Now  in  New  Hampshire  and  now 
in  Vermont,  the  train  rushes  still  northward,  by  Windsor  and  Mount 
Asdhtney,  with  pretty  views  up  and  down  the  broad  Connecticut,  until  it 
reaches  the  crowded  station  at  White-River  Junction,  whence  it  is  pro- 
longed on  Route  10  (see  page  69). 


The  routes  across  Northern  Vermont  are  liable  to  changes,  owing  to 
various  railroad  complications.  At  present,  the  favorite  line  is  by  the 
Vermont  Division  of  the  Portland  &  Ogdensbnrg  Railroad,  from  Maquam 
Bay,  on  Lake  Champlain,  connecting  with  the  lake  steamboats. 
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10.  WMte-Biver  Junction  to  the  WMte  Konntainf. 

The  ConnecUaU  ^  Pcumtmpnc  JUvert  Railroad. 

Stations.  — White-Rirer  Junction  to  Norwich,  6  M. ;  Pompanoorae,  10 ;  Thet- 
ford,  15 ;  N.  Thetford,  17 ;  Fairk«.  22 ;  Bradford,  29 ;  S.  Newbnry,  38 ;  Newbnry, 
86 ;  Wells  Riyer,  40 ;  Lancaster,  96. 

Many  tourists  from  the  S.  and  W.  parts  of  New  England,  and  from  the  States 
beyond  the  Hudson  Riyer,  would  naturally  approach  the  mountains  in  this  direc- 
tion. It  is  also  on  the  direct  line  from  New-York  City  by  the  Connecticut  Talley. 
Parlor-cars  run  on  this  route,  and  sleeping-cars  on  the  night  trains.  At  White- 
River  Junction  the  Passumpsie  R.  R.  meets  the  Northern  (N.  H.)  R.  R..  the  Con- 
necticut-Yalley  dividon  of  the  Genteal  Yennont  R.  R.,  and  the  main  line  of  the 
latter  route. 

Soon  after  leaviiig  the  Junction  the  train  crosses  the  White  River  and 
mns  N.  to  Norwich,  whence  stages  carry  passengers  across  the  Connecticut 
Biver  to  HanoTer  (Dartmouth  Hotel),  |  M.  distant.  This  beautiful  yillage 
is  the  seat  of  Dartmouth  College,  which  has  a  large  museum  of  the  min- 
erals and  rocks  of  the  mountain-district.  Beyond  this  point  the  line 
crosses  the  Ompompanoosuc  Biver  and  reaches  the  copperas-exporting 
station  of  Pompanoosue.  Sweeping  around  under  Oak  Hill,  distant  views 
are  gained  on  the  r.,  of  Smart's  Mountain  and  MoosUauke,  over  the  thinly 
populated  town  of  Lyme.  From  Thetford  station  stages  run  to  ThetfoM 
village,  W.  Fairlee,  Vershiro,  Chelsea,  and  Lyme.  Following  closely  the 
course  of  the  picturesque  Connecticut,  N.  Thetford  is  reached,  whence 
much  copper  oro  is  sent  to  Baltimore.  The  next  station  is  Fairlee  and 
Orford,  with  the  Tosemite  cliff  on  Mt  Fairlee  on  the  ].,  and  the  em- 
bowered hamlet  of  Orford  across  the  river  on  thcT.  Passuig  through  the 
wide  gap  between  Sawyer's  Mountain  and  Soapstone  Hill,  Wait's  Biver  is 
crossed,  and  the  train  halts  at  the  large  village  of  Bradford  (I.  of  the 
track),  with  Piermont  Mountain  across  the  river  on  the  r. 

The  valley  now  opens  on  the  r.,  and  beyond  S.  Newbury  the  high-placed 
hamlet  of  Haverhill  is  seen  on  the  bluff  to  the  r.  Towards  and  beyond 
the  beautiful  village  of  Newbury  ( where  the  Spring  House  is  seen  on  the  1.)} 
the  train  runs  near  the  famous  Ox-Bow  Meadows,  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  valuable  tracts  of  land  in  the  two  States.  Interesting  views  of  the 
Benton  mountains  are  gained  on  the  r.,  including  Black  Mountain,  Sugar 
Loaf,  Blueberry,  and  the  lofty  plateau  of  Moosilauke.  Woodsville  and  Mt. 
Gardner  are  seen  on  ther.  front;  and  the  train  soon  enters  Wells-River 
station,  where  passengers  for  the  mountains  change  cars. 

Wells  Biver  to  the  mcnmtains,  see  Routes  2  and  8. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  VILLAGES  AND  PASSES 
AND  THE  ADJACENT  PEAKS. 


IL   Horfh  Conway. 

Hotels.  —  The  *  KiamrKe  Home  Is  a  gpack>ii8  aod  cwnfortable  hotel,  ■ccominO" 
dating  aOO  guests,  and  charing  98^  a  day  and  9 10 --21a  weric  It  la  cIok  to  the 
railway  station  and  the  busiest  part  of  the  Tillage,  and  thus  loees  the  attributes  of 
quietude  and  seclusion  while  it  gains  in  conyenience  of  access.  The  idews  of  the 
mountains  and  meadows  from  its  yerandas  are  rich  and  ezteniriye.  The  boU<Ung  is 
lighted  with  gas ;  and  a  pcntion  of  it  is  fitted  with  a  steam-heating  ai^itaratus,  fat 
guests  who  rranain  through  September  and  October.  The  house  has  a  billiard-room, 
a  barber-shop,  reading-rooms,  spacious  parlors,  a  central  rotunda  which  is  the  ren- 
dezyous  of  the  summer  population,  and  a  high  tower  which  commands  a  fine  yiew 
of  the  yalley  and  the  White  Mountains. 

The  *  Intenrale  Houfe  Is  about  1^  M.  from  the  yilhge,  and  occujrfes  a  beautiftil 
situation  oyerlooking  the  meadows  of  the  Saco.  It  accommodates  nearly  160  guests, 
and  its  rates  are  $2.60  a  day,  and  $  8  - 14  a  week.  The  Interyale  station  of  the 
P.  &  0.  Railroad  is  near  this  hotel.  The  Sunset  Payilion  is  at  the  N.  end  of  the 
yillage,  opposite  Christ  Church,  and  back  from  the  street.  Nearly  100  guests  can  be 
accommodated  here,  the  rates  beinfr  9  2M  a  day,  and  8  8  - 16  a  week.  This  hotel  is 
on  Sunset  Bank,  a  bluflf  which  oyerlooks  the  Saco  intervales  and  Moat  Mt.,  with 
Kiarsarge  and  Washington  on  the  r.  The  MrBiillan  House  is  about  1  M.  S.  of  the 
Eastern-Railroad  station,  opposite  Sunset  Hill,  and  near  the  Congregational  church. 
It  commands  one  of  the  best  yiews  of  the  White  Mts.  Nearly  IW  guests  are  accom- 
modated here,  at  9  2.60  a  day,  $  8  - 12  a  week.  The  ArtlstVFalls  House  is  about  1 
M.  from  the  yillage,  in  a  sequestered  ^en  near  the  Green  Hills.  It  has  room  for  76 
guests,  at  $8 - 14  a  week.  The  Washington  House  is  near  the  P.  &  0.  station ;  the 
N.  Conway  House  and  the  Randall  House  are  near  the  Sunset  Payilion :  the  Eastman 
House  and  Mason's  Hotel  are  in  the  centre  of  the  yillage.  These  houses  charge 
S7-12aweek. 

Soarding-hoiaes. '- Amoog  the  chief  of  these  are  J.  C.  WIHey's  and  J.  M.  Sei^ 
Toy's,  opposite  the  Kiarsaxge  House;  theDinsmore  Cottage,  near  the  post-office  ;  T. 
0>  Eutman's ;  and  Whittaker's  Echo  House,  near  the  post-office.  There  are  also  two 
or  three  bcMurding-houses  to  the  S.,  on  the  Conway  road.  Near  the  Interrale  House 
are  Barnes's,  Mrs.  Pendexter's,  Tanker's,  and  thePendexter  Mansion. 

At  Kiarsea^e  VUtage  are  the  fbllowing  summer  boarding-houses :  ■—  The  Merrill 
House  and  Summer  House  (76  guests  each),  Russell  Cottage,  Hillside  House, 
Wheeler's  Orient  House,  and  Barnes's  (40  guests  each). 

The  rates  at  the  boarding-houses  are  87-14  a  week,  and  their  guests  eqjoy  a 
greater  degm  (tf  restihd  quiet  than  do  the  yisitiHrs  at  the  hotels.  The  accommoda- 
tions are  usually  comfortable,  though  simple;  and  the  ci]dl8ine  is  neat  and  substan- 
tial, rather  than  of  wide  yariety. 

Railroads* — The  Eastern  Railroad  runs  two  express-trains  each  way  daily,  be- 
tween Boston,  Lynn,  Salem,  Newbnryport,  Portsmouth,  and  N.  Conway.  Distuiee, 
137  M. ;  time,  6-6  hrs.;  fiire.  86.  (See  Route  1.)  The  Portland  &  Ogdensbuw 
Railroad  runs  three  trains  each  way  daily,  between  Portland,  Sebago  Lake,  and  N. 
Conway.  Distance,  00  M. ;  time,  2|  -8  hrs.  The  same  line  runs  trains  from  N. 
Conway  to  Bartlett,  Bemis  Station,  the  Notch,  and  the  Crawford  and  Fs^yaa 
Houses  (see  Route  6). 

Pout-Office  and  telegraphic  focilities  may  be  obtained  in  (he yillage;  and  there 
are  shops  Ibr  the  sale  of  photographs,  clothing,  drugs,  conltetionery,  and  other 
articles. 
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Oliiurclies.  —  The  Congregational  church  Is  in  the  S.part  of  the  Tillage,  to« 
ward  McMillan's ;  the  Baptists  haye  the  hrown  church  nearly  oppooite  the  Eastern- 
Railroad  station  ;  and  Christ  Church  (Episcopal)  is  in  the  N.  purt  of  the  Tillue. 

Distances*  —  The  following  list  is  copied  from  the  taiiff  of  the  Kiaraarge  House, 
and  shows  the  usual  driyes  in  the  Ticinity  of  N.  Conway,  their  distancee,  and  the 
price  to  be  paid  by  each  occupant  of  a  seat  in  the  carrUiges.  (The  Editor  copies 
the  statement  of  distanees  without  indorsing  it  as  correct.)  To  Ihe  base  of  Mt. 
Kiar8arge,2^  M.,  f  1^ ;  to  Diana's  Bath,  the  Cathedral,  and  Echo  Lake,  8  M. ,  9 1  25 ; 
to  the  Artist's  Falls,  1|M.,  75c.  ;  Around  the  Square.  5  M.,  75c. ;  to  the  Jackson 
Falls,  9  M.,  $1.50;  to  Thompson's  Falls,  4  M.,  81.00;  to  the  Bartlett  Boulder, 
7  M. ,  $  1.50 ;  to  the  Washington  Boulder,  6  M.,  81.25 ;  to  Conway  Comer  and  re- 
turn yia  Conway  Centre,  7  M.,  8 1.50 ;  to  Thorn  Hill,  9  M.,  $  1 60 ;  to  the  Champ- 
ney  Falls,  16  M.,  83.00 ;  to  the  Carter  Notch,  14  M.,  1^2.50;  to  the  Crystal  Cas. 
cade  and  the  Olen-Ellis  Falls,  16  M.,  f  3.00 ;  to  Humphrey's  Ledge,  14  M.,  f  1.50  ; 
to  Fryeburg,  10  M,  8  2.00 ;  to  Chocorua  Lake,  15  M..  $  3.00 ;  to  Jockey  Cap  and 
LoyeweU's  Pond,  13  M. ,  82.00 :  the  Bidge  Ride,  8  M.,  8 1-60 :  the  Dundee  Road, 
12  M.,  8  2.00 ;  to  Buttermilk  Hollow,  16  M.,  8  2.00. 

The  Tillage  of  N.  Conway  is  on  a  long  terrace  about  80  ft  aboTe  the  in- 
tervales  of  the  Saco  and  i  M.  from  the  riTer.  The  Green  Hills  gaard  it  on 
the  E.,  forming  a  double  line  of  low  shaggy  summits  near  the  street ;  and 
on  the  W.,  across  the  Saco  Valley,  is  the  long  and  masslTe  Moat  Mountain, 
noble  and  imposing  in  its  colors  and  outlines,  and  the  most  conspicuous 
object  seen  from  the  village.  A  little  E.  of  N.,  and  about  4  M.  distant,  is 
the  crest  of  the  graceful  pyramid  of  Mt.  Kiarsarge,  whose  long  slopes  ap- 
proach within  2  M.  of  the  street.  To  the  N.  N.  W.,  about  16  M.  distant, 
is  the  peak  of  Mt.  Washington,  about  which  several  of  the  other  main 
mountains  are  clustered.  In  an  opposite  direction  the  valley  of  the  Saco 
opens  to  the  S.,  over  long  stretches  of  fertile  lowlands,  banded  by  the 
groves  that  enclose  the  river.  The  village  is  521  ft.  above  the  sea,  or  82 
ft.  lower  than  Centre  Harbor. 

N.  Conway  is  the  chief  summer-resort  among  the  White  Mts.,  and  is 
occupied  by  city-people  from  early  May  until  late  October.  The  height 
of  the  season  is  in  August,  when  over  8,000  tourists  are  sojourning  here. 
During  the  heated  term  it  is  warmer  than  Bethlehem,  but  cooler  than  the 
villages  of  the  lake-country.  Evening  gayeties  are  much  patronized,  and 
there  are  hops,  concerts,  and  readings  in  the  halls  of  the  chief  hotels.  The 
adjacent  roads  are  visited,  every  pleasant  day,  by  riding  parties  ;  and  ram- 
bling pedestrians  explore  the  neighboring  forests  and  hiUs,  or  fish  for  trout 
along  the  falling  brooks.  It  is  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  environs  that 
gives  N.  Conway  the  foremost  rank  among  the  mountain-villages,  added  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  at  the  proper  focal  distance  from  Mt.  Washington  and  its 
compeers. 

The  population  of  Conway  was  2,092  in  the  year  1880,  as  against  1,765 
in  1850.  It  has  four  villages,  N.  Conway.  Kiarsarge,  Centre  Conway,  and 
Chatauque  (or  Conway  Comer).  At  N.  Conway  is  the  N.-Conway  Acade- 
my, occupying  the  ugly  little  building  near  the  Kiarsarge  House.  The 
upper  story  of  the  Academy  has  been  used  as  the  studio  of  Oeorge  Inness, 
the  famous  landscape-painter.  In  the  S.  part  of  the  village  is  the  pretty 
cottage  and  studio  of  Benjamin  Champney. 
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"  We  etrnck  acroiw  the  Taltey ,  which  fa  hitBiiectwI  by  tlw  Bieo  Blrer.  Nerer  did 
Talley  look  more  delicioiu ;  shut  in  all  round  by  roountainfl,  green  m  emerald,  flat 
as  water,  and  clamped  and  fringed  with  trece  tinted  with  the  lofteet  antumnal 
huee."  (Habedet  Maktimbau.)  The  Hon.  Iliss  Murray  likened  this  Tallry  to  tliore 
of  Biaonar  and  Invercauld,  though  giring  Conway  credit  for  greater  sublimity. 

"  In  Conway  you  see  the  curres  of  the  hills  on  their  kmg  swell,  ri^faig  slowly  frm 
▼alley  to  summit ;  and,  on  the  northern  slope,  the  mountain-waye  seems  to  lisre 
broken  and  rushed  abruptly  to  the  plain.  Such  is  the  general  aspect  of  the  land- 
scape, and  one  can  easily  picture  to  himself  a  beauty  of  the  seenery  that  is  alDMwt 
feminine,  as  it  appears  at  Conway.  Not  only  the  hills,  but  theTillaipp  itself,  and  the 
gentle  meadows  of  the  8aco,  add  to  the  soft  charm  of  thfa  very  Arcadia  of  the 
White  Hills.  Here  Nature  seoms  for  once  to  hare  thrown  aside  her  harsh  and  serere 
character  in  this  granite  heart  of  New  England,  and  to  havv  abandoned  benelf  to  a 
genial  and  happy  repose." 

The  most  beautifal  featares  of  the  scenery-  of  N.  Conway  are  the  brood 
intervales  of  the  Saco  Biver,  which  spread  a  level  floor  of  the  richest 
verdure  from  the  foot  of  the  ylUage-terrace  nearly  to  the  base  of  3Ioat 
Mt.,  over  1  M.  distant,  and  extend  for  several  miles  to  the  N.  and  S. 
This  scene  imparts  an  Arcadian  air  to  the  quiet  village,  and  quiets  even 
the  electric  American  mind  by  its  sweet  pastoral  beauty.  The  lower  jwr- 
tion  of  the  intervales  has  been  ruined  by  the  erection  thereon  of  tlie  rugged 
embankments  and  unsightly  trestles  of  a  raihroad;  but  rich  views  may 
still  be  eiyoyed  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  village  and  from  the  Intervale 
House.  Closer  views  of  the  meadows  may  be  obtained  by  descending  the 
Artist's  Brook,  or  by  the  road  to  the  Ledges.  It  is  said  that  the  intervales 
were  originally  covered  with  forests  of  white-pine  and  maple,  except  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Indian  villages.  ^  Game  was  nowhere  so  plenty ;  fish 
and  fowl  and  animals  were  almost  as  thick  as  in  the  jungles  of  Africa.'* 
The  earlier  settlers  built  their  rude  houses  on  the  meadows,  but  these 
constructions  were  swept  off  in  the  flood  of  1800,  and  after  that  the  people 
lived  on  the  terraces  above.  The  intervales  throughout  the  town  are  from 
50  to  220  rods  wide,  and  are  richer  than  those  of  the  Merrimac  Valley, 
though  the  season  here  is  two  weeks  shorter. 

The  name  of  Saeo  fa  derived  from  three  Indian  words,  sawa,  "  burnt,"  eod. 
"  pine,"  and  auke^  "  place."  The  river  fa  here  from  8  to  12  rods  wide,  and  from  2 
to  7  ft.  deep.  Its  course  fa  rapid,  over  a  rough  and  stony  bed ;  and  it  has  been 
known  to  rise  90  ft.  within  24  hours,  flooding  all  the  me:idow9  and  sweeping  up 
against  the  flanking  terraces.  The  base  of  the  river^plain  is  sandy ;  and  it  fa  fertiU 
iaed  every  spring  by  the  dfaintegrated  rocks  of  the  Notch  mountains,  which  are 
brought  down  by  the  raging  waters  and  spread  out  over  the  valley. 

**  Now  the  sun  sends  mingled  light  and  lengthened  shadows  over  the  picturesque 
labors  of  the  liaymakers,  in  the  broad,  green,  beautiful  meadows  that  spread,  a  mile 
wide,  waving  with  grass  and  gnUn  ana  patches  of  glistening  com,  clear  to  the  moun- 
tains*  fset,  to  the  hieroglyphfa  rocky  fiuses  of  the  curious  ledges,  that  form  its  out- 
posts in  fh>nt,  and  to  the  winding  Saco  River,  whose  course  fa  marked  with  gracefully 
overhanging  elms  and  oaks  and  maples,  that  also  stud  the  plain  in  scattered  groups, 
and  shade  the  brooks  that  ramble,  musically  gurgling,  to  the  river.  A  loveUer  plain 
was  never  spread  before  a  poet's  feet,  to  woo  the  idlling  thoughts  abroad.  A  scene  of 
plenty,  purity,  and  peace.  On  our  r,  in  the  N.,  loom  the  White  Mts.,  blue  and 
mfaty,  and  yet  boldly  ontlined.  There  fa  Mt.  Washington,  rearing  hfa  broad  Jove- 
Uke  throne  amid  hfa  (preat  brothers  and  supporters ;  these,  with  innumerable  lesser 
mountains  (each  Olympian  enough  when  clouds  cap  and  conceal  the  gprander  ones 
behind  them},  gaae  solemnly  and  serenelv  down  our  broad  valley,  suod  laolk.  '^DJtni 
meanings  in  ttie  ceaseless  changes  of  the  air  and  light." 
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I^eto  Paths  at  North  Conway  (1880-81). 

The  Xoat  Path.  {Appalachian  vol.  t,  p.  267. )  —  Before  the  great  fire  in 
1854,  Moat  was  the  greenest  mountain  visible  from  North  Conway.  The 
varied  foliage  of  hard  and  soft  wood  trees  was  scarcely  broken  by  the 
small  precipices  skirting  the  lower  part  of  the  slope,  and  just  distinguish- 
able at  a  few  other  points.  A  little  column  of  smoke  appeared,  I  think 
on  the  morning  of  September  30,  to  the  right  of  the  north  peak,  and  had 
scarcely  crept  over  the  shoulder  when  the  fire  was  seized  by  a  gale  from 
the  north-west,  and  driven  furiously  the  whole  length  of  the  mountain, 
consuming  the  trees  and  the  soil,  and  leaving  only  a  whitened  surface  of 
calcined  rock. 

A  visit  to  the  scene  of  the  fire  the  following  summer  revealed  some 
interesting  details  of  its  work.  Around  the  border  of  the  expanse  of  bare 
rock  remnants  of  soil  were  seen,  in  some  instances  from  one  to  two  feet 
thick,  which  proved  to  be  a  mere  shell,  crumbling  to  ashes  and  sand  under 
the  feet  It  appeared  also  that  the  violence  of  the  wind,  caused  by  the 
union  of  the  gale  and  the  draught  of  the  fire,  had  in  some  places  blown 
down  the  trees  and  blown  out  the  flames,  actually  limiting  the  spread  of 
the  fire.  Notably  was  this  the  case  at  the  base  of  the  north  cone,  which 
was  encircled  by  a  collar  of  charred  spruce  trunks,  twisted  and  broken, 
and  lying  together  in  wild  confusion. 

This  collar  of  fallen  wood,  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  has  constituted 
the  chief  obstacle  in  the  ascent  of  the  mountain ;  for  there  has  been  no 
escape  from  the  necessity  of  climbing  laboriously  over  the  ruin,  ¥rith  no 
little  danger  to  garments.  Also  the  base  of  the  mountain  has  gradually 
been  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  poplars  and  birches,  through  which 
it  was  not  easy  to  climb ;  and  a  still  further  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the 
perplexing  network  of  logging-roads  crossing  the  plain  between  Moat  and 
the  Ledges. 

In  August,  1877,  Dr.  Wilbtir  B.  Parker,  joining  William  L.  and  Charles 
P.  Worcester,  with  whom  the  plan  originated,  succeeded  in  overcoming 
all  these  difficulties,  and  in  opening  a  good  path  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  The  logging-road,  starting  from  Mr.  Lucy's,  at  the  spot 
unfoi*tanate1y  named  Diana's  Baths,  is  clearly  marked  by  guide-boards ; 
a  broad,  well-cleared  path  runs  with  remarkable  straightness  through  the 
young  growth  at  the  lower  part  of  the  ascent ;  over  the  bare  i-ock  the  way 
is  indicated  by  cairns  placed  near  together,  — all  the  nearer  on  account  of 
their  having  been  built  in  a  dense  fog ;  and,  most  important  of  all,  a  very 
pretty  bit  of  path,  carpeted  with  moss,  runs  straight  through  the  weari- 
some "jack-straws,"  and  is  continued  to  the  top  of  the  peak.  Near  the 
entrance  of  the  "jack-straws  "  a  short  branch  of  the  path,  designated  by 
a  guide-board,  leads  to  a  spring,  which  has  been  carefully  cleaned  out  and 
stoned.  During  the  latter  part  of  September,  as  the  vraber  iu  the  spring 
iRwr  reported  low,  the  work  was  done  over  mote  t\ioto\Ji"^\^.  I^m^  ^a&- 
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tance  from  Mr.  Lucy's  to  the  top  of  the  oone,  itnigfaly  measnred  with  a 
knotted  cord,  is  aboat  fifty  yards  less  than  three  miles  and  a  half,  and  is 
about  equally  divided  between  the  logging-road  to  the  foot  and  the 
ascent.  The  distance  from  the  Kiarsarge  Honse  to  Mr.  Lucy's,  measured 
in  the  same  way,  is  almost  exactly  three  miles ;  making  the  whole  distance 
from  the  Kiarsarge  House  to  the  top  about  six  and  a  half  miles,  —  a  result 
which  is  an  agreeable  surprise  to  those  whose  notion  of  the  distance  had 
been  much  exaggerated  by  the  former  difficulties  of  the  way.  After 
the  path  was  finished,  it  was  traversed  by  many  parties  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

Tlie  New  Path  up  Middle  Mountain  (1880).^  The  best  path  up  is 
that  made  by  the  Lexington  people,  from  Camp  Three-Oaks^  and  starts 
from  a  point  at  the  head  of  the  ice-ponds,  in  the  clearing  back  of  the 
Artist's-Falls  House.    At  this  point  there  is  a  guide-board,  on  which 
is  painted  ''Middle-Mt.  Path  and  Artist's-Falls  via  the  Brook."    The 
path  at  once  leads  across  a  rustic  bridge,  and  soon  com^  to  the  main 
stream  (Artist's  Brook),  at  a  place  where  a  lai^  log  forms  a  dam,  and 
serves  as  a  bridge.    Here  the  Artist*s-Falls  path  diveiiges  to  the  left  and 
follows  up  the  stream,  keeping  close  to  its  bank  the  whole  distance  to  the 
main  fall,  —  about  }  M.    The  path  is  well  marked,  the  forest  is  very  fine, 
and  a  visit  to  the  main  fall  by  the  old  roadway  affords  little  pleasure  com- 
pared to  a  stroll  through  this  path  close  to  the  stream,  brawling  in  a 
succession  of  falls  the  whole  distance.    The  Middle-Mt.  path  crosses  the 
stream  by  the  log,  leads  through  a  pasture  overgrown  with  evergreens  and 
birches  to  a  fence  at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  which  stretch  along  the  base 
of  Peaked  Mt.,  thence  through  these  woods  until  it  comes  to  a  cluster  of 
tall  pines,  where  it  joins  the  cart-path  which  leads  from  the  village,  start- 
ing at  the  Congregational  Church ;  thence  it  follows  up  the  cart-path, 
crosses  the  stream,  and  continues  along  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain 
about  i  M.,  then  turns  at  nearly  a  right  angle  up  the  slope,  coming  out 
on  the  bare  ledges  less  than  J  M.  from  the  summit.    The  distance  from 
Camp  Three-Oaks  is  a1x)ut  Ig  M.    The  path  is  clearly  defined,  and  the 
climb  is  not  difficult    At  every  doubtful  point  in  the  woods  there  is  a        * 
painted  sign,  and  on  the  ledges  cairns  of  stones,  so  that  an  entire  stranger 
can  easily  find  the  way.  Cool  water  can  be  found  a  few  steps  from  the  place 
where  the  path  tunis  from  the  logging-road  abruptly  up  the  slope  of  the 
mountain  ;  and  as  there  is  none  on  the  summit,  a  supply  should  be 
procured  here. 

Near  the  ArtistVs-Falls  House,  in  the  edge  of  the  dense  evergreen 
woods,  is  the  newly  discovered  Forest-Olen  Kinersl  Spring,  of  which, 
tlie  Massachusetts  State  Assayer  says  :  "  It  is  odoT\tt?«,  csAat\ss&^\»siv»- 
less,  sparkling,  and  alkaline,  —  a  remarkably  pure  m\^  feiLR.^««v\.N»«^.«- 
A  rofn}wayha8  been  built  to  it,  and  many  viaitoTR  com^  "VaVJiftfft  «tv^«:^^ 
snmiiwr  days.    The  water  boils  up  throwgH  a  ftaavvr^  Vci  «cv  o\^NASt«V^VoSi 
Jeds^e,  mUng  a  granite  basin  3  ft.  deep,  and  OliacViaT^xx^  v«rj  ^'^'^^'^- 
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Pleasant  forest-rambles  are  found  back  of  Christ  Chnrcfa,  across  the 
track,  and  also  in  the  CcUhedrcU  Woods,  N.  of  the  village.  Beyond  the 
latter  are  the  fine  buildings  of  the  Bigelow  estate,  and  other  costly  and 
luxurious  summer-residences.  A  short  distance  beyond  is  the  sunmier  vil- 
lage near  the  Intervale  House,  far  quieter  than  N.  Conway,  and  with  rich- 
er views  over  the  Saco  meadows  and  the  great  Moat  range.  This  locality 
is  esteemed  by  many  as  the  most  beautiful  in  the  mountain-district. 

The  Artiat's  Palls  are  in  the  £.  environs  of  the  village,  over  1  M, 
from  the  Kiarsarge  House,  and  are  visited  by  a  road  which  turns  to  the  £. 
from  the  highway  jiist  below  the  bridge  over  Artistes  Brook.  They  are  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  Artist's-Falls  House,  in  a  pleasant  woodland  re- 
gion, with  picturesque  surroundings.  The  descent  of  water  is  small,  and 
occurs  on  a  rivulet  which  flows  from  the  heart  of  the  Green  Hills.  The 
falls  are  to  be  considered  rather  as  a  centre  of  pretty  forest-scenery  and 
the  objective  point  of  a  short  ramble  than  as  intrinsically  remarkable. 
The  routes  to  Peaked  Mt.  and  Middle  Mt.  pass  near  this  point 

The  lower  reaches  of  Artist's  Brook  are  more  beautiful,  where,  below 
the  old  mill,  it  broadens  out  into  a  quiet  and  meandering  course  over  the 
rich  intervales,  among  clusters  of  graceful  elm-trees,  and  with  noble  views 
of  the  mountains  on  either  side.  This  fair  scene  of  summer-rambles  may 
be  visited  from  near  the  Washington  House  or  McMillan's,  though  no  con- 
venient way  of  access  has  been  prepared. 

The  view  of  the  White-Mt.  range  from  McMillan's  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  village,  and  opposite  this  point  is  the  Stmset  HiU,  whence  a  broad  and 
satisfactory  prospect  is  afforded  over  the  valley  and  the  ranges  beyond. 

About  1  M.  from  the  village,  towards  Artist's  Falls,  are  Ea8hnam''$ 
Trout-Ponds^  where  about  2,500  trout  are  kept  A  small  fee  is  charged 
for  admission. 

Kiarsarge  Village  is  about  1}  M.  from  N.  Conway,  on  the  road  to  Mt 
Kiarsarge,  in  the  upper  valley  of  Kiarsarge  Brook.  It  is  a  collection  of 
summer  boarding-houses,  with  a  small  Episcopal  chapel;  and  is  favorably 
situated  with  regard  to  Kiarsarge  and  the  Green  Hills. 

The  Thom-HUl  Drive  is  a  favorite  excursion  irom  N.  Conway.  It  pass- 
es the  Intervale  House  and  Lower  Bartlett,  and  ascends  one  of  the  spurs 
of  Thorn  Mountain,  whence  is  obtained  a  noble  view  of  the  mountains,  — 
including  Mts.  Pleasant,  Franklin,  Monroe,  and  Washington,  over  the 
Eagle  Mts.  Boott's  Spur  is  seen  running  S.  E.  from  Washington,  and 
portions  of  Tuckerman's  and  Huntington's  Ravines  are  beyond.  Mt. 
Adams  is  visible  through  the  Pinkham  Notch,  and  Mt.  Wild-Cat  is  on  its 
r.    Several  pleasant  retrospects  are  obtained  from  this  road. 

Around  the  Square  is  a  favorite  drive,  6  M.  long,  which  passes  through 
Kiarsarge  Village  and  along  the  base  of  Mt.  Kiarsarge.  The  Dundee  Hood 
is  a  10-M.  drive,  leading  through  a  succession  of  sequestered  glens,  and 
affording  interesting  mountain-views.    It  diverges  to  the  r.  from  the  Glen 
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Boad  ftt  Lower  Bardett,  and  ascends  the  narrow  TsUey  between  Tbom 
Mt.  (L  side)  and  Mt.  Kiarsarge  (r.  side),  then  bears  to  the  1.  between  Tin 
Mt.  and  the  stately  peaks  of  Double-Head,  approaches  Black  Mt.,  and  af- 
fords  striking  views  of  the  Presidential  Range.  The  return-drive  may  be 
made  by  way  of  Jackson  and  the  Glen  Road,  Jackson  being  9  M.  from  N. 
Conway.  The  Washington  and  Bartlett  Boulders  are  two  remarkable  rocks 
which  are  much  visited,  the  one  being  5  M.  S.  (near  Pine  Hill),  the  other 
6  M.  N.  Among  the  longer  drives  fh)m  this  point  are  those  to  the  Glen- 
Ellis  Falls,  16  M.;  Sligo,  18  M.;  the  Carter  Notch,  12  M.;  Fryeburg, 
10  M.;  Buttermilk  Hollow,  12  If.;  Swift-River  Falls,  18  M.;  and  Choco- 
rua  Lake,  18  M.    (See  the  Index,  for  localities.) 

**  One  always  finds,  we  think,  on  a  retara  to  N.  Conway,  that  his  rec<dlectk>ni  of 
its  loyelineas  were  inadequate  to  the  reali^.  Such  vntaae  and  calm  beauty  some- 
times reigns  over  the  whole  Tillage,  that  it  serais  to  be  a  little  quotation  from  Ar- 
cadia, or  a  suburb  of  Paradise Oertainly,  we  have  seen  no  other  r^on  of  New 

England  that  is  so  swathed  in  dreamy  charm.  A  few  years  ago  the  Moat  Mountains 
were  ravi^pid  w|th  fire ;  and  vet  their  lines  give  such  delight  that  few  mountains  look 
so  attractiye  in  verdure  as  tney  in  desolation.  The  atmosphere  and  the  outlines  of 
the  hills  seem  to  lull  rather  than  stimulate.  There  are  no  crags,  no  pinnacles,  no 
ramparts  of  rock,  no  mountain  flrown,  or  sayageness  brought  into  contrast,  at  any 
point,  with  the  general  serene  beau^.  Kiarsarge  is  a  rot^h  and  scraggy  mountain, 
when  you  attempt  to  climb  it.  but  its  lines  ripple  off  softly  to  the  plain.  Mt.  Wash- 
ington does  not  seem  so  mucn  to  stand  up,  as  to  lie  out  at  ease  acroM  the  north. 
The  leonine  gnmdeur  is  there,  but  it  is  the  lion  not  erect  but  couehant,  a  little 
sleepy,  stretching  out  his  paws  and  eujoying  the  sun.  And  tired  Chooorua  appears 
as  if  looking  wistfuUy  down  into 

AUmd 
In  which  it  seemed  slwsyi  afternoon. 

"  And  then  the  sunsets  of  N.  Ckmway !  Coleridge  asked  Mont  Blanc  if  he  had  *  a 
charm  to  stay  the  morning  star  in  his  steep  course.'  It  is  time  for  some  poet  to  put 
the  question  to  those  bewitching  ehUHsprinkled  acres  that  border  the  Saco,  by  what 
sorcery  they  evoke,  evening  alter  evening,  upon  the  heavens  that  wateh  them,  such 

lavish  and  Italian  bloom For  pomp  of  bright,  clear,  contrasted  flames  on  a 

deep  and  transparent  sky,  the  visitors  of  N.  Conway,  on  the  Sunset  Bank  that  over^ 
looks  the  meadows,  enjoy  the  frequent  priyilege  of  a  spectacle  which  the  sun  sink- 
ing behind  the  Noteh  coujures  for  them,  such  as  he  rarely  displays  to  the  dwellers 
by  the  Amo  or  the  inhabitants  of  Naples. 

*'  It  would  require  more  space  than  our  volume  will  allow,  to  do  justice  to  the 
various  charms  into  which  this  wide  circle  of  beauty  is  broken  by  walks  and  excur* 
sions  and  drives  One  of  the  prominent  pleasures  of  a  clear  and  cool  day  is  to  find 
different  points  for  studying  Mt.  Washington.  In  what  novelties  of  shape,  digoity, 
and  effect  he  may  be  thrown  by  the  rambles  of  a  morning !  We  may  see  his  steep, 
torn  walls  rising  fitroff  beyond  a  hill  which  we  are  af>cending,  and  which  hides  from 
us  most  of  the  lor^round  .  .  .  .  ;  or  may  cateh  a  glimpse  of  him  through  a  couple 
of  trees  that  stand  sentinel  to  keep  other  mountaiuH  of  the  range  fttun  an  intrusion 
that  will  reduce  his  majesty ;  or  may  seek  a  poeition  near  a  grove  whose  breeay 
plumes  afford  the  most  cheerfiil  contrast  of  motion  and  color  to  set  off  his  gray 
grandeur  and  mi^estlc  rest ;  or  flrom  Afferent  pointe  near  the  Saco  may  relate  him, 
by  changing  an|^,  into  fresh  combinations  with  the  level  verdure  of  the  meadows, 
or  with  some  curve  of  its  brooks,  or  some  graoeftil  thicket  of  its  maples."  (Stabs 
Kma.) 

Conway  was  granted  to  Daniel  Foster  In  1766,  and  was  soon  ooeufded  by  the 
pioneers  of  a  rude  rural  civilisation,  whose  cabins  supplanted  the  old  Indian 
town.  In  1772  a  road  was  granted  from  Conway  to  the  Connecticut  River,  by  way 
of  Oorham,  Northumberland,  and  Lancaster.  The  early  settlers  of  Conway  wet« 
from  Durham  and  Lee,  towns  near  tide-water  in  the  S.  B.  part  of  H««  \Lo3Ea:^^G&ix»« 
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In  JuM,  1775,  Andivw  McMUlui  mit  down  ham  Oooirij,pira7lng  that  troofHi  bMI 
be  MDt  to  guard  the  town,u  16  of  her  cithens  wvn  in  tiie  American  nnny  beric^^ 
Bodton.  The  State  sent  a  supply  of  powder  to  Conway,  and  during  the  IbUowfaw 
summer  Capt.  Joshua  Heath  was  ordered  to  enlist  ten  rangers  and  scout  thro^a 
the  Conway  woods  for  three  months.  At  this  time  (census  of  1776)  Conway  had  fjZ 
inhabitants  and  2  n^^  slares.  The  Congregational  church  was  curganind  hi  1778. 
In  1781  a  postal  serrke  was  inaugurated  here  by  the  State,  conristing  ot  a  moanted 
mail-carrier,  who  rode  fortnightly  from  Portsmouth  to  Conway,  Phrmoath,  Ha^^bdll, 
Charlestown,  Keene,  and  Portsmouth,  his  compensation  each  three  mtmths  bdi^ 
**  70  hard  Dollars,  or  iiaper  money  Equiralent.*' 

When  the  party  of  Drs  Belknap  and  Cutler  passed  through  Conway,  in  1784, 
"  The  good  Women  understands  there  were  3  Ministers  in  y*  Compr  were  in  hope  we 
should  lay  the  Spirits  wh  haye  been  Aippofed  to  borer  'about  y*  White  Moontams — 
an  opinion  yery  probably  derived  from  y*  Indians  who  thoH  thefo  M*  y  habitatioB 
of  some  inTiOble  brings &  nerer  attonpted  to  afcend  them.'' 

In  the  early  part  of  the  prsfent  century,  when  all  the  IMghting  between  the  CoBi 
country  and  the  sea-shore  passed  this  way.  Conway  was  a  bui^place,  its  street  being 
fr^uently  trayersed  by  wagon-trains  a  half-mile  long.  In  li97,  Pietidait  Bwij^ 
yisited  the  town,  and  speaks  ftyorably  of  the  interyuee  and  the  yiew  of  Mt.  Wash- 
ington ;  saying  also  that  "The  inhabitants  appeared  to  be  in  eomlinrtable  dream- 
stances,  and  the  houses  were  decent" 

Conway  is  underlaid  by  the  so-called  Conway  granite.  The  geological  tiieoiy  li 
that  near  the  close  of  the  Labrador  period  a  tremendous  earthqiuke  oocnned  in  the 
White-Mt.  region,  followed  by  an  eruption  of  igneous  granite,  whidi  flooded  tfaa 
Franconia  and  southern  ranges  with  a  sea  of  fire.  "Were  there  ships  ai  steel,  they 
might  have  floated  on  this  liquid  lake,  for  the  surface  was  as  leyel  as  the  oeean.**  Its 
outlet  was  by  the  Baeo  Tall^,  and  here  "  remoye  the  oyerlying  rode,  and  the  tof 
of  the  gruiite  will  appear  as  flat  as  a  western  prairie." 

12.   The  Oreen  Hills. 

This  cluster  of  highlands  lies  to  the  E.  of  N.  Conway,  and  coven  an  area 
of  abont  16  square  miles,  having  8  well-marlced  summits  in  a  double  line, 
and  facing  to  the  £.  on  the  plains  of  Fryeburg.  The  State  Geological 
Survey  gives  their  height  as  2,390  ft.,  or  more  than  1,860  ft.  above  N. 
Conway,  —  but  as  to  which  of  the  peaks  this  measurement  wab  made 
upon  nothing  is  said.  The  altitude  seems  to  be  overstated.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  range  are  partially  covered  with  forests,  and  the  interior  ^ens 
are  heavily  timbered.  Some  portions  have  been  burnt  over  by  forest- 
flres,  leaving  bare  peaks  on  the  W.,  from  which  pleasant  views  are  gained. 
Bude  logging-roads  ramify  through  the  ravines,  and  ascend  some  of  the 
slopes. 

Artist's  Ledge  may  be  reached  by  a  woodland  path  which  crosses 
Artist's  Brook  near  the  falls  and  leads  to  the  foot,  whence  the  ascent  is 
easily  made  over  the  smooth  rocks.  *  The  view  from  the  Ledge  includes 
Chocorua  on  the  1.,  with  a  broad  sweep  of  the  Saco  Valley  to  the  N., 
bounded  by  the  rugged  ridge  of  Moat  Mt  N.  Conway  is  outspread  on  the 
terrace  below,  and  over  the  Kiarsarge  House  is  the  White-Horse  Ledge, 
over  the  Sunset  Pavilion  is  the  Cathedral  Ledge,  and  over  the  Intervale 
House  is  Humphrey's  Ledge.  Farther  to  the  r.  are  the  bare  rocks  of  Iron 
Mt.,  and  Thorn  Hill  is  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  flanked  on  the  r.  by 
Thorn  Mt,  and  nearly  over  Kiarsarge  Village.    Farther  to  the  r.  is  Kiar- 
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sarge,  rising  proudly  over  the  Green  Hills.  Mt  Washington  and  the  ndjtf 
cent  peaks  are  about  N.  N.  W.,  nearly  over  Thorn  Hill. 

"  As  a  composition,  the  Tiewflrom  Artist's  Hill  is  yery  sjnniDetricaUy  proportioiMd, 
and  is  superior  to  any  other  in  the  Tariety  and  gnduatioiis  of  its  forms.  Mt.  Wash- 
ington, nihich  is  always  the  leading  object  of  interest,  occupies  the  central  position. 
The  inferior  hills  rise  Ax»m  the  level  meadows  on  either  hand,  step  by  step  towards 
his  summit,  which  dominates  over  the  whole  scene.  In  this  noble  symmetnr  of 
multitudinous  details  it  differs  from  most  of  the  other  general  views  of  the  White 

Hills In  views  like  that  from  Campton,  or  the  Artistes  Hill  in  N.  Conway. 

color  is  displayed,  not  in  simplicity  or  sombre  breadth,  but  in  variety  and  splendor, 

and  in  the  intermingling  of  several  eontigoous  and  contrasting  scales The 

blue-brown  of  Shelbume,  the  yellow-purple  of  Bfilan,  and  the  violet-citrine  of 
Campton,  each  showing  an  ascent  of  tone  or  hue,  lead  up  to  the  orange-russet  or 
purple,  the  most  delicate,  rich,  and  subtfe  of  all,  that  doininates  and  ^(rffies  the 
unsurpassed  magnificence  of  the  color-harmonies  of  Conway."    (STAaa  Kinci.) 

Peaked  Xountain  is  easily  ascended  from  Artist's  Ledge,  which  is  not 
far  from  the  summit  The  crest  consists  of  a  thin  rocky  ridge,  with  a  few 
small  trees  upon  it;  and  looks  across  a  shallow  but  steep-sided  ravine  to 
Middle  Mt,  on  the  S.  The  Editor  was  overtaken  by  a  heavy  rain-storm 
while  on  this  peak,  and  is  therefore  unable  to  describe  the  view,  which, 
however,  is  not  anlike  those  from  Artist's  Ledge  and  Middle  Mt 

Blackcap,  or  Blackhead,  is  the  highest  of  the  Green  Hills,  and  lies  in  the 
£.  line,  though  it  is  visible  from  N.  Conway.  It  is  covered  with  trees, 
and  is  not  valuable  as  a  view-point  It  may  be  reached  by  passing  up  the 
ravine  N.  of  Peaked  Mt,  and  ascending  by  the  outer  ridges.  S.  of  this, 
and  partially  connected  with  Peaked  Mt  by  a  low  ridge,  is  the  long  crest 
of  Green  ML,  which  is  overspread  with  light  green  foliage.  JRattletnake 
Mt.  is  S.  of  and  lower  than  Middle  Mt,  and  has  no  good  views.  Another 
long  ridge  is  N.  of  Peaked  Mt,  running  nearly  to  Kiarsarge,  and  covered 
with  ledges  and  low,  dense  thickets.  The  first  peak  N.  of  Peaked  Mt.  is 
called  Lookout  Point;  and  the  higher  point  to  the  N.  E.  (formerly  called 
Green  Mt.)  is  now  known  as  Hurricane  Mt. 

The  more  northerly  of  the  Green  Hills  are  partially  bare,  and  may  easily 
be  ascended  from  Kiarsarge  Village  and  the  inhabited  glen  to  the  N.  E. 
They  are  not  so  valuable,  for  view-points,  as  Middle  and  Peaked  Mts.,  be- 
cause of  the  propinquity  of  Mt  Kiarsarge. 

Middle  Xountain  is  the  most  desirable  point  of  the  Green  Hills  on 
which  to  make  an  ascent  It  is  about  an  hour's  walk  from  N.  Conway  to 
the  summit,  and  the  hill  is  over  1,500  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  best  route 
is  by  the  road  which  diverges  from  the  village-street  alongside  the  Con- 
gregational church  and  runs  across  the  P.  &  0  railroad  (see  page  736). 

In  the  valley  below  it  crosses  a  small  bridge;  and  about  50  rods  beyond, 
the  road  diverging  to  the  1.  should  be  taken.  Following  the  main  path, 
and  disrogarding  the  logging-roads  which  diverge  to  the  1.,  r.,  and  1.,  the 
tourist  enters  a  clearing,  on  each  side  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  shanties. 
Bearing  around  and  just  beyond  the  old  camp  on  the  r.,  the  hill-path 
turns  off  to  the  r.,  soon  crosses  a  rude  little  bridge,  and  then  ascends  tha 
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slope.  This  ptth  is  dear  and  weD-oatlined,  and  can  easily  be  followed. 
Another  path  diverges  from  the  road  before  the  shanties  are  reached,  and 
ascends  the  ridge  in  the  track  of  the  old  lumber'^lide.  The  road  which 
leads  from  the  village  to  these  points  affords  a  pleasant  forest-ramblei 
curving  gracefully  through  fine  groups  of  pine-trees,  and  being  oat  of 
sight  of  clearings,  fences,  or  houses. 

The  paths  come  out  on  the  broad  bare  ledges  which  fiont  the  swell  of 
the  ridge,  and  it  is  difficult  to  follow  them  beyond.  The  remainder  of  the 
ascent  is  over  the  ledges,  alternating  with  luxuriant  jungles  of  sweet-fern, 
and  striped  with  old  burnt  trees.  Fascinating  retrospects  may  be  ob- 
tained during  the  resting-times  along  the  slope.  The  crest  consists  of  a 
long  and  narrow  ridge,  carpeted  with  grass,  edged  with  ledges,  and  adorned 
with  a  few  clean-stemmed  trees. 

On«  of  the  pleasantest  foatures  of  this  trip  is  the  passage  oyer  grasB  carpeted  loads 
throagh  tall  forests.  Much  of  this  wood  has  already  been  cat  away,  but  enou|^ 
remains  to  form  a  forest  where  one  can  wander  adventurously  for  many  hours  in  a 
labyrinth  (rf'old  and  unnsed  logging-roads,  secure  from  intmsion,  and  nee  to  fbllow 
fluaoy  down  the  winding  woodland  aisles. 

*  The  View.  — The  most  conspicuous  object  to  the  W.  is  the  long  frown- 
ing ridge  of  Moat  Mt.,  with  its  definite  craggy  crests  boldly  outlined 
against  the  sky.  The  S.  peak  rises  from  the  Swift-River  Valley  by  a  long 
even  slope,  and  is  succeeded  on  the  N.  by  rugged  central  ledges,  which 
are  separated  by  a  strongly  marked  ravine  from  the  high  N.  peak.  Pro- 
jecting from  the  base  of  Moat  are  the  White-Horse  and  Cathedral  Ledgea, 
with  their  black-and-white  fronts,  below  which  is  the  village  of  N.  Goi»» 
way,  on  the  edge  of  the  broad  and  delightful  Saco  intervales.  Over  the  r. 
flank  of  Moat,  and  to  the  1.  of  the  line  of  vision  extending  to  the  Whit»- 
Horse  Ledge,  is  the  lofly  and  slightly  notched  summit  of  Mt.  Garrigam, 
its  r.  flank  cutting  the  N.  buttress  of  Moat  over  the  White-Horse  Ledge. 
The  distant  peaks  to  the  r.,  above  the  Cathedral  Ledge,  are  Mts.  Anderson 
and  Nancy,  on  whose  1.  is  the  crest  of  Lowell,  just  peering  over  the  foot- 
hill of  Moat,  above  White  Horse.  To  the  r.  of  Moat  and  over  the  r.  of  the 
Cathedral  Ledge  is  the  red  peak  of  Mt  Crawford,  with  the  table-land 
of  Mt.  Resolution  on  the  r.  and  the  Giant^s  Stairs  still  farther  to  the  r. 
Above  these  are  the  crests  of  the  Field-Willey  Range,  and  Mt.  Bond  Is 
seen  fkr  away,  to  the  I.  of  Crawford.  The  long  sloping  ridge  which  termi- 
nates At  Humphrey's  Ledge  runs  out  from  Mt.  Attitash,  at  the  r.  of  Moat 
Mt.,  and  aver  it  in  the  N.  £.  is  the  ledgy  and  unpointed  Iron  Mt.  in  Jack- 
son. When  the  Editor  ascended  Middle  Mt.,  in  September,  1876,  the 
Presidential  Vi»f)^  was  hidden  by  a  black  and  impenetrable  embankment 
of  massive  cloods.  Jt  is,  however,  safe  to  say  that  Mt.  Washington  is 
visible,  with  Monroe,  FranJ^ip,  and  Pleasant  on  its  1.  and  Adams  on  the 
r.  Ointoo  is  ower  the  1.  of  J^jop,  and  Pleasant  over  the  r.  of  Iron.  Over 
the  L  of  Mt.  Bartlett  is  the  sbarp  gorge  of  the  Carter  Notch,  with  Mt. 
Wild-Cat  on  the  1.  and  the  Carter  Dome  on  the  r.  The  narrow  clearings  of 
Jackson  extend  up  toward  the  wooded  Eagle  Mts. 
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Nearer  at  hand  is  the  nranded  Thotn  Hill,  on  wfaoM  r.  rises  Mt 
Bartlett,  prolonged  into  the  higher  crest  oC  Kiarsarge,  which  is  crowned 
by  a  hotel.  A  large  area  of  Western  Mame  is  shut  out  by  BlaolLhead,  one 
of  the  tall  and  wooded  Green  Hills  which  extends  for  a  long  distance  to 
the  N.  E.  Over  its  r.  foot  rises  ML  Pleasant,  with  its  liotel,  and  Upper 
Moose  Pond  is  seen  on  the  1.  Nearer,  and  in  line  with  Pleasant,  is  ML 
Tom,  a  bold  rounded  knoll,  with  Pleasant  Pond  on  the  r.  Under  the 
latter  is  Lovewell^s  Pond,  with  its  island,  near  which  is  Fryebnrg  village, 
on  the  green  intervales  and  near  the  yellow  coils  of  the  sinuous  Saco 
beaches.  Still  to  the  r.  and  farther  away  is  Sebago  Lake,  which  is  nearly 
hidden  by  the  Saddleback  and  Peaked  Mts.  The  view  now  dwells  on  the 
fertile  Saco  meadows  in  the  foreground,  with  the  lower  hamlets  of  Con- 
way and  the  island-strewn  surface  of  Walker's  Pond,  which  is  nearly  due 
S.,  over  the  lowermost  of  the  Green  Hills.  Several  miles  away,  over  Con- 
way Comer,  is  a  part  of  Silver  Lake,  with  the  Green  Mt.  of  Effingham  be- 
yond. To  the  1.  of  this  line  are  the  hills  along  the  Maine  border, —  Frost 
Mt.  and  the  Burnt-Meadow  Mts.  in  Brownfield,  Mt.  Cutler  and  Tear  Cap 
in  Hiram,  and  Traflon  Mt.  in  Cornish.  Farther  to  the  r.  is  a  part  of  the 
Ossipee  Range,  and  then,  with  its  r.  flank  resting  on  Moat  Mt.,  comes  the 
superb  crest  of  Chocorua,  its  red  rocks  rising  sharply  into  the  N.  and  S. 
peaks  and  its  long  S.  flank  running  out  to  hide  Chocorua  Lake.  Below,  in 
the  plain,  is  the  round  knob  which  is  called  the  Haystack.  On  the  r.  of 
Chocorua  is  Mt.  Paugus,  beyond  which  rises  the  round-crested  Passa- 
conaway.  The  narrow  space  between  the  latter  and  Moat  Mt.  is  cut  by 
the  cone  of  Tripyramid. 

The  qaestfon  u  to  whether  Mt.  Lafkyette  ia  vioible  from  Middle  Mt.  has  been 
settled  in  the  afllnnatiye.  At  a  time  in  the  early  aatumn,  when  the  snow-line  was 
at  about  5,000  ft.  elevation,  a  white  crest  is  visible  fitr  away  over  the  gap  between 
Moat  and  Iron  Mts.    Tliis  can  be  \ione  other  than  Lafkyette. 

13.   Ht.  Eiaxsarge,  or  Pequawket 

Pequawket-Kiarsarge  lifts  its  symmetrical  cone  into  the  blue  sky  over 
N.  Conway,  the  most  alpine  of  all  the  heights  about  that  village,  and  it 
always  preserves  the  same  sharp  outline,  whether  seen  from  Sebago  Lake, 
Portland,  the  high  peaks  of  Osceola  and  Moosilauke,  or  the  houses  on  Mt. 
Washington.  The  bridle-path  which  traverses  its  rugged  flanks  is  yearly 
climbed  by  thousands  of  tourists  from  the  adjacent  villages,  some  on 
horseback  but  most  on  foot  The  Editor  has  passed  over  50  persons  as- 
cending in  scattered  groups,  within  less  than  two  hours.  A  carriage-road 
is  now  being  built  to  a  point  near  the  summit,  and  when  this  is  completed 
the  number  of  visitors  here  will  hardly  be  exceeded  by  those  to  ML 
Washington.  The  route  is  near  that  of  the  bridle-path.  AlthoM*^  \\.  \s^ 
but  little  more  than  half  as  high  as  Mt.  Wa&hVn^oti^  iX  cx^tgltgaxl^  ^  n\^h( 
which  is  but  little  in  feriorf  while  for  the  oommVaglL^OL  c^kAxm^  ^^xacsvi'o^Ai^^sw^ 
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meadow,  and  village  scenery,  it  has  scarcely  a  rival.  The  height  above 
the  sea  is  8,261  feet,  as  determined  by  the  trigonometrical  measurements 
of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey.  The  early  morning  is  the  best  time  for  the 
visit,  for  though  the  light  is  garish  and  white,  the  great  ravines  of  the 
Presidential  Range  are  then  best  seen.  In  the  late  afternoon,  the  ocean 
is  clearly  visible,  and  the  level  light  falls  brightly  on  the  sails  of  the  ship- 
ping. 

Starr  King  called  this  "the  queenly  mountain,"  and  desired  that  it 
should  be  named  **  Martha  Washington.'*  Theodore  Parker  spoke  en- 
thusiastically of  its  view  of  **  the  chief  mountains  en  famiUe." 

The  Mt-Kiartarge  House  is  a  small  hotel  on  the  summit,  where  visitors 
can  get  meals  and  lodgings.  It  can  accommodate  16  -  20  guests,  and  is 
often  patronized  by  people  who  wish  to  get  the  sunset  and  sunrise  effects. 
The  rates  are  $  4  a  day.  The  best  general  view  is  gained  from  its  cupola, 
for  here  the  observer  is  elevated  high  above  the  intercepting  objects  iu 
the  foreground. 

"  Do  not  some  of  our  readers  recall  the  fiwcination  of  the  diorama  exhibited  to 
those  whom  Pequawket  allows  to  pass  abore  its  elegant  shoulders  ?  Do  they  not 
call  to  mind  the  mob  of  mountsdns  that  first  storms  the  sight  from  the  N.  and  W., 
as  though  Mt.  Washington  had  giren  a  party,  and  all  the  hills  were  hurrying  up  to 
answer  the  inritation  ?  Can  they  not  see  again  with  the  mind's  eye  the  draerent 
effects  of  color  and  shadow  upon  the  lines  of  hills,  according  to  their  distance, 
height,  and  the  position  of  the  sun,  and  how  they  soon  group  themselyes  in  relation 
to  the  two  great  centres,  —  the  notched  summit  of  lAfiiyette  and  the  noble  d<nne  of 
Washington  ?  Do  they  not  recall  the  soothing  contrast  to  these  shaggy  surges  of 
the  land  in  the  far-stretehing  open  country  of  the  S. ,  gemmed  with  lakes  and  ponds, 
brilliant  with  cultiration,  sweeping  out  like  a  vast  and  many-colored  sea  ...  .  oTer 
which,  far  in  the  S.  W.,  the  filmy  outline  of  Monadnock  gleams  like  a  sail  Just  fiui- 
ing  out  upon  a  Taster  sea?  " 

The  lower  parts  of  Kiarsarge  are  composed  of  common  and  trachytic  granites, 
with  occasional  limited  areas  of  slate.  The  upper  2,000  feet  consist  of  an  igneous 
felsite,  full  of  rounded  pebbles  and  angular  fragments  of  slate.  This  fiery  flood  of 
molten  rock  was  thrown  out  before  the  Ilelderberg  period,  in  the  same  eruptioa 
that  formed  the  ridge  of  Moat  Mt.  The  geographical  position  of  Kiarsarge  is  in  the 
towns  of  Chatham  and  Bartlett,  about  4  M.  from  the  Maine  boundary. 

The  Bridle-Path  is  plain  and  well-marked,  and  affords  as  easy  travelling  as  is  pos- 
rible  with  the  heavy  grade.  It  starts  from  a  farm-house  about  2  M.  from  N.  Con- 
way and  ^  M.  from  Kiarsarge  Village,  where  sereral  well-trained  saddle-horses  are 
kept  for  the  use  of  ladies  or  others  who  wish  to  ride  up.  8  2  is  charged  for  each 
horse,  and  $  2  for  a  guide,  who  can  take  care  of  several  horses.  No  extra  charge  is 
made  if  people  keep  the  homes  all  night  on  the  mountain-  Parties  of  2-8  per- 
sons are  carried  fh>m  N.  Conway  to  the  base  of  the  mountain  for  50c.  each.  The 
distance  to  the  top  is  nearly  8  M.,  the  following  being  the  pedometric  measurements: 
From  the  house  to  Prospect  Ijedge,  1  M.  (less  1-iA)),  thence  to  the  spring,  ^  M. ; 
thence  to  the  Bartlett  path,  §  M. ;  thence  to  the  summit,  |  M. 

Crossing  the  fields  behind  the  house,  the  ascent  of  the  S.  W.  shoulder  is 
soon  entered  upon,  and  is  continued  up  to  ProBpect  Ledge,  whose  vicini- 
ty is  marked  by  a  guide-board,  near  which  a  succession  of  remarkable 
outcroppings  of  breccia  is  crossed.  There  is  a  wooden  seat  at  the  Ledge, 
where  one  can  rest  and  look  over  the  valley. 

The  view  from  Prospect  Ledge  includes  the  Green  Hills,  Mt.  Plea.«ant, 
tAe  villagea  of  N,  Conw&y^  Conway  Centre,  and  Conway  Corcer,  and 
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a  brood,  rich  area  of  the  Saco  Valley,  extending  far  away  faito  Maine. 
At  the  foot  of  Moat  Mt.  are  the  White-Horse  and  Cathedral  Ledges,  and  to 
the  r.  is  Tremont,  with  a  part  of  Mt.  Garrigain. 

The  path  asoends  throng^  the  forest  to  the  spring,  which  is  on  the  r.,  In  a  stoos 
coping.  About  i  M.  beyond,  the  woods  are  left  behind,  and  the  path  comes  out  on 
broad  ledges,  which  are  followed  around  toward  the  E.  Branch,  with  Mt.  Bartlett 
close  at  hand  on  the  1.  Beautiful  Tiews  are  allbrded  on  the  W.  and  N. ;  and  tbs 
path  finally  takes  a  turn  directly  up  the  mountain,  soon  reaching  the  summit.  The 
time  necessary  to  ascend  from  the  hue  is  1|  -2  hrs. 

The  old  paths  from  Fryeburg  and  Lower  Bartlett  are  still  occasionally  used.  The 
former  pawed  through  the  shallow  depression  between  the  Oreen  Hills  and  Mt. 
Gemini,  and  ascended  the  B.  8.  B.  slope.  The  Bartlett  path  led~iip  ftom  near  the 
East-Branch  House,  along  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Bartlett  and  oTer  the  connecting  zidge, 
striking  the  Conway  path  fitr  up  on  the  mountain.    It  was  r»-opened  in  1880. 

**  The  View.  —  The  broad  Saco  Valley  opens  toward  the  W.,  banded 
horizontally  by  a  narrow  belt  of  clearings,  along  which  stretches  the  sin- 
nous  river,  bine  at  morning  and  silvery  at  evening,  mled  off  by  the 
straight  white  line  of  the  P.  &  O.  RaUroad  track.    On  the  r.  the  Rocky- 
Branch  valley  enters  the  Saco  obliquely  from  the  N.  W.,  broadening  ont 
near  the  point  of  confluence.    At  the  apparent  head  of  the  Saco  Valley, 
and  through  the  directly  continuing  depression  of  the  tributary  Sawyer's 
River,  is  the  long  bine  ridge  of  Moosilauke,  nearly  60  M.  distant,  with  its 
crowning  hotel  visible  by  aid  of  the  telescope.    Nearer  at  hand,  in  the 
great  angle  between  the  Saco  and  the  Rocky  Branch,  are  the  compara- 
tively low  and  rocky  summits  of  Mts.  Stanton  and  Pickering,  Willoughby 
Ledge  and  Hart*s  Ledge.    Above,  and  to  the  r.  of  Moosilauke,  is  Mt 
Hancock,  on  whose  r.  is  the  immense  mass  of  Mt.  Carrigain,  rising  from 
the  S.    The  pyramid  of  Mt  Lowell  is  against  the  side  of  Carrigain,  in 
poor  relief.    At  the  apparent  head  of  the  Rocky-Branch  glen  is  Mt  Lang- 
don,  above  which  is  Mt.  Anderson  (r.  of  Carrigain  and  Lowell),  with  the 
slide-striped  Mt.  Flume  to  the  I.,  far  away,  and  Mt.  Liberty  (of  the  Fran- 
conias)  durectly  above.    The  chain  of  Lowell  and  Anderson  is  terminated 
on  the  r.  by  Mt.  Nancy,  over  whose  r.  falling  flank  is  Mt  Lincoln,  contin- 
uous with  which  is  the  thin  serrated  crest  of  Lafayette,  about  80  M.  dis- 
tant.   To  the  r.  of  the  Rocky-Branch  glen  is  the  well-defined  mass  of 
Iron  Mt,  banded  with  yellow  ledges  and  cut  by  a  broad,  shallow  ravine 
and  presenting  a  pointless  summit.    Over  Iron,  to  the  1,,  are  Mt  Parker 
and  the  knob-like  crest  of  Mt  Crawford;  and  over  the  highest  part  of 
Iron  is  the  broad  and  high-lifted  phiteau  of  Mt.  Resolution,  with  its  fringe 
of  red  granite  ledges.    To  the  r.,  and  falling  on  the  r.  end  of  Resolu- 
tion, are  the  upper  terraces  of  the  Giant's  Stairs.    Above  Iron  Mt.  and 
again  above  the  Crawford  range  is  the  Twm  Range,  with  Mt  Bond  to 
the  1.  of  Crawford  and  r.  of  Lafayette,  partly  rounded  on  the  top.    The 
South  Twin  Mt  is  directly  over  the  plateau  of  Resolution,  and  the  North 
Twin,  marked  by  a  long  white  slide,  is  over  the  Giant'a  S\a.\t%.   ^Twa.  ^"Sk 
uppermost  of  the  sharply  outsteps  of  GianVa  Stavta, ^t. N^\\\b^  ^i^«^^x^ 
cipitously  to  ther.,  on  whose  r.  and  in  a  Gontiimioxxa  \Vii<ft  wc^^tja^^VSA.vB^ 

4*  ^ 
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Tom,  beyond  the  Crawford  House.  Under  the  latter  is  the  descendli^if 
1.  flank  of  Mt.  Webster,  with  Jackson  (on  the  r.)  cutting  the  sky  line  with 
its  small  sharp  peak. 

Returning  to  the  near  foreground,  Thorn  Mt  is  next  seen,  within  8  M. 
across  the  East-Branch  valley,  its  sides  and  crest  covered  with  trees.  Over 
its  highest  point  is  the  flat  top  of  Mt.  Clinton,  in  the  Presidential  Range; 
and  over  its  right  flank,  up  the  glen  of  Miles  Brook,  is  the  hemispherical  top 
of  Mt.  Pleasant.  Over  Tin  Mt.,  the  low  knoll  r.  of  and  on  the  same  ridge 
with  Thorn,  are  the  wooded  lines  of  the  Eagle  Mts.,  above  Jackson  vil- 
lage. Farther  toward  the  horizon  is  the  flat  terrace  of  Mt  Franklin,  r. 
of  Pleasant,  to  the  r.  of  which  are  the  two  sharp  and  craggy  humps  of 
Mt  Monroe.  The  eye  next  rests  on  the  vast  cone  of  Mt*  Washington,  and 
if  the  day  is  clear  the  chief  features  of  its  nobly  formed  £.  and  S.  flanks 
may  easily  be  discerned.  L.  of  and  below  the  cone  is  the  long  embattled 
projection  of  Boott's  Spar,  on  whose  S.  £.  flank  are  unexplored  ravines. 
Over  the  r.  flank  of  the  Spur  is  a  portion  of  the  upper  reach  of  Tucker- 
man*  s  Ravine.  More  to  the  r.  are  the  LionVHead  crags,  the  gor^  in 
which  Ra3rmond*s  Cataract  is  situated,  the  broad,  stony  plain  of  the  Al-> 
pine  Garden,  and  the  jutting  rocks  of  the  Nelson  Crag,  which  rises  at  the 
head  of  the  tremendous  cliffs  of  Huntington*  s  Ravine. 

Entering  the  foreground  again  to  the  r.  of  Thorn  Mt.,  the  eye  follows  the 
]deasant  Dundee  Valley  up  to  the  pastured  sides  of  the  lowly  Black  Mt, 
over  which  is  a  heavy  spur  of  the  Wild- Cat  range.  Above  and  beyond 
the  latter  is  the  stately  pinnacle  of  Mt  Adams,  with  the  crag  on  the  r. 
which  looks  dpwn  into  Kuig*s  Ravine.  £.  of  Adams,  and  beyond  the 
lake-infolding  ridge  between,  is  the  blue,  rounded  summit  of  Mt.  MadisoA. 
Close  at  hand,  within  4  M.  of  Kiarsarge,  are  the  nobly  defined  and  singa^ 
lar  twin  peaks  of  Double-Head,  apparently  wooded,  the  S.  peak  cutting 
off  the  W.  slope  of  the  N.  peak.  Directly  over  Double-Head  and  Black 
Mt.  is  the  sharp  gorge  of  the  Carter  Notch,  with  Mt  Wild-Cat  on  the  L, 
and  the  ponderous  ridges  of  the  Carter  Dome  on  the  r.  To  the  r.  of 
Double-Head  is  the  low  and  shapeless  Mt.  Sable,  above  whose  crest,  and  r. 
of  Carter,  is  the  high  head  of  Mt  Moriah,  nearly  due  N.  On  the  r.  of 
Sable  succeed  the  dull  rounding  slopes  of  Mt  Eastman  and  the  remarkar 
ble  white  crests  of  Baldface,  extending  in  a  long  ridge  to  the  S.  Imme- 
diately to  the  r.  of  Baldface  are  the  rock-ribbed  round  summits  of  Mt 
Royce,  between  which  runs  the  boundary  of  the  State  of  Maine.  Royce 
is  remarkably  picturesque  towards  evening,  when  its  ravines  are  filled 
with  black  and  opaque  shadows,  and  its  ledges  are  thrown  out  in  vivid 
contrasting  colors.  Through  the  notch  between  Baldface  and  Royce  are 
the  remote  blue  peaks  of  Groose  Eye  and  Speckled,  with  other  summits 
near  the  boundary;  and  above  and  between  the  peaks  of  Royce  is  thci 
Bear-River  White  Gap,  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Grafton  Notch,  to* 
wards  Lake  Umbagog.   To  the  r.  of  Royce,  and  separated  from  it  by  the 
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Brickett  Notch,  is  Speckled  Mt.,  a  vast  and  shapeless  mass,  oyer  which 
are  the  shapely  crests  of  Puzzle  Mt.,  in  Newry. 

Mt.  Slope  is  nearly  in  line  with  Royce,  about  6  M.  distant ;  and  still 
nearer,  a  long  and  broken  ridge  runs  N.  N.  E.  from  Kiarsaige,  bearing  the 
twin  peaks  which  are  known  as  Mt.  Oemini  on  the  old  maps.  (See 
Carrigaiu^s  map,  of  the  year  1816.)  Back  of  the  line  of  Speckled  are 
the  lower  ridges  of  Red-Rock  Mt  and  Mt.  Calabo.  About  N.  E.  is 
the  fine  pyramid  of  Mt.  Blue,  in  Avon,  on  either  side  of  which,  in  a 
very  clear  day,  may  be  seen  still  more  remote  peaks  of  the  great  Maine 
wilderness.  The  most  important  of  these  are  Bigelow  (over  the  r.  of 
Speckled)  and  Abraham  (on  the  1.  of  Blue),  and  Spruce  and  Averill 
(on  the  r.). 

The  adjacent  ponds  to  the  E.  next  attract  the  attention,  ^e  first  one  on 
the  1.  being  the  long-drawn-or  Upper  Kezar  Pond  (8- 10  M.  in  length), 
of  which  several  detached  sections  are  seen.  Far  out  over  the  head  of 
the  pond  are  the  bold  hills  of  Albany  and  Woodstock ;  and  near  the  cen- 
tral section  is  the  hamlet  of  Lovell  Outre,  backed  by  the  low  and  abrupt 
Mt.  Sabattos.  Nearer,  and  a  little  to  the  1.,  is  the  Charles  Pond,  r.  of  which 
is  the  hamlet  of  N.  Fryeburg,  with  the  larger  Lovell  Village  over  it.  Still 
nearer  are  the  Kimball  Ponds,  separated  by  a  belt  of  woods,  and  situated 
on  the  Stale  line ;  while  the  dark  and  forest-environed  Mirror  Lake  (or 
Shingle  Pond)  is  seen  below,  almost  on  the  flank  of  the  mountain.  Over 
the  1.  Kimball  Pond  is  Kezar  Pond,  on  the  confines  of  Fryeburg  and 
Bridgton. 

Mt.  Pleasant  is  seen  toward  the  E.,  lifting  its  long  ridge  out  of  the  ap- 
parent plains  of  Maine,  with  its  central  peak  crowned  by  a  large  hotel. 
To  the  1.  of  Pleasant  is  Upper  Moose  Pond,  over  which  is  a  portion  of 
Long  Pond,  with  Bridgton  village  on  the  W.,  and  Bear  and  Hawk  Mts.  (in 
Waterford)  on  the  N.  Over  Pleasant,  and  on  the  extreme  horizon,  the 
ocean  may  be  seen,  extending  to  the  r.  for  many  leagues,  with  Portland 
to  the  r.  of  Pleasant.  This  portion  of  the  view  is  best  seen  at  early 
morning,  when  the  sun  is  reflected  from  the  water,  or  about  an  hour  before 
stinset,  when  the  light  falls  nearly  level  on  the  sails  of  the  shipping.  400 
vessels  have  been  seen  off*  this  shore  at  one  time.  The  low  but  well- 
marked  summit  of  Mt  Tom  is  seen  under  the  r.  flank  of  Pleasant,  and 
just  r.  of  the  foot  of  Pleasant  is  Pleasant  Pond,  with  a  part  of  Moose  Pond. 
To  the  r.,  and  nearer,  is  the  square  LovewelPs  Pond,  bearing  a  single 
island,  near  which  is  the  gray  ledge  of  Jockey  Cap.  Nearer  the  beholder 
is  the  white  village  of  Fryeburg,  peeping  out  from  its  luxuriant  groves  on 
^e  exquisite  intervales  below.  The  Saco  River  is  seen  for  many  miles, 
winding  through  a  well-cultivated  and  populous  farming  country,  studded 
wil^  small  hamlets.  To  the  r.  of  Mt  Pleasant,  and  over  Pleasant  Pond, 
is  the  beautiful  expanse  of  Sebago  Lake,  broken  by  Raymond  Cape  and 
several  islands.    On  the  nearer  side  of  the  lake  are  the  hrtgjhts  ot  ^sAiS^A- 
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back  Mt  (in  Baldwin)  and  Peaked  Mt  (in  Sebago).  The  village  of  Den- 
mark is  to  the  1.  of  and  beyond  LovewelPs  Pond.  To  the  S.  of  Kiarsarge, 
and  cloee  by,  are  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway,  the  chief  of  which  (on  the 
E)  is  Blackhead;  and  Peaked  Mt  and  Middle  Mt.  are  farther  S.  A  little 
S.  of  S.  E.,  and  more  distant,  Is  a  chain  of  bills  in  Maine,  bounding  the 
Saco  Valley,  of  which  the  chief  are  Frost  and  Burnt-Meadow  Mts.  in 
BrownAeld,  Mt  Cutler  and  Tear  Cap  near  Hiram  Bridge,  Bill-Merrill  Hill 
in  central  Hiram,  and  Traflon  Mt.  and  its  connected  heights  in  Comibh. 
Over  the  Green  Hills  is  the  island-studded  Walker^s  Pond,  near  Conway 
Comer,  over  which  is  a  part  of  Ossipee  Lake.  In  the  foreground  are 
Silver  Lake  (in  Madison),  Knowles  Pond,  and  Pequawket  Pond,  with  the 
long  plains  of  Madison  and  Eaton.  The  Gline  Mt.  in  Eaton  lies  nearly  S., 
over  which  is  the  low  and  broad-based  ridge  of  Green  Mt  in  Effingham. 

The  view  next  includes  the  blue  crest-line  of  the  Ossipee  Range,  ou 
whose  r.  summit  the  Melvln  Peak  is  conspicuous.  Far  down  the  plain,  to 
the  r.  of  this  range,  a  semicircular  dot  on  the  southern  sky,  is  the  summit 
of  Monadnock,  100  M.  distant,  near  the  Massachusetts  line.  A  short  dis- 
tance to  the  r.,  and  resting  on  the  1.  flank  of  Chocorua,  is  the  sharp  peak 
of  the  true  Kearsarge,  nearly  60  M.  distant  The  field  of  vision  now  in- 
cludes N.  Conway,  close  at  hand  below,  with  the  outspread  intervales  of 
the  Saco  on  the  W.,  over  which  towers  the  imposing  ridge  of  Moat  Mt,  all 
its  peaks  being  visible.  On  the  farther  edge  of  the  interva'e  are  the  White- 
Horse  and  Cathedral  Ledges,  with  Echo  Lake  below  the  former.  The  main 
peaks  of  Chocorua  are  uplifted  with  powerful  effect  over  the  S.  end  of 
Moat,  cutting  the  sky-line  with  their  sharp  serrated  and  craggy  edges. 
Over  the  middle  of  Moat  is  Paugus,  and  over  the  N.  peak  is  the  swelling 
dome  of  Passaconaway,  with  Whiteface  on  the  1.,  while  on  the  r.  are 
the  bristling  points  of  Tripyramid,  over  Bear  Mt  Looking  more  to 
the  W.,  over  that  high  spur  of  Kiarsarge  which  is  called  Mt  Bartlett, 
Humphrey*s  Ledge  is  seen  making  out  from  Mt  Attitash,  with  Table 
Mt.  scarcely  distinguishable  over  it,  and  the  bold  but  formless  pile  of 
Bear  Mt.  still  higher  up.  Over  the  r.  shoulder  of  the  latter  is  Tecum- 
seh,  with  a  curious  knob  on  its  r.  Up  the  Saco  Valley,  on  the  1.,  is  Tre- 
mont,  with  its  symmetrically  rounded  peaks,  below  and  against  which  is 
the  conical  Haystack.  To  the  I.,  and  more  distant,  is  the  long  apparent 
ridge  near  the  Greeley  Ponds;  and  over  the  S.  peak  of  Tremont  is  the 
stair-like  ridge  of  Osceola. 

Concerning  the  Name  of*'*'  KiarsargeJ*'* 

The  old  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Kearsarge  (of  which  Kiarsarge  is  a 
modification)  was,  that  the  mountain  in  Warner  which  bean  it  rightfully  was 
frequented,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  by  a  hunter  named  Hezeib'aA 
Sargent^  and  that  the  name  was  derived  from  a  popular  abreviation ,  the  mountmin 
being  called  'Kiah  Sarge's  Mountain.  Recent  investigations  have  thrown  doubt  on 
the  hunter's  existence,  and  have  proven  that  it  was  so  named  before  1725,  frill  26 
years  before  he  is  reported  to  have  seen  it.    The  name  is  therefore  probably  derived 
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ftom  the  IhcUABS,  perhapfl  ftom  a  eorraptkm  and  elipping  of  Cowisckewtuekook,  % 
title  which  they  are  known  to  hare  applied  to  it,  and  which  means  "  Notch-Pointed 
Moantain  of  PineK."  A  simple  and  more  natural  deriration  la  that  glTen  by  oertain 
older  antiqoariana,  who  said  that  it  waa  a  euphonimtion  of  kees,  "  Ugh,"  and  oMke, 
"  place." 

it  has  long  been  regretted  that  two  of  the  most  fcmoos  peaks  of  the  New-Hamp- 
shire moantains,  visible  from  each  other,  and  of  nearly  equal  repute  as  summer-re- 
sorts, bear  names  which  are  almost  exactly  similar.  One  of  these  Is  Mt.  Kearsaxge 
in  Warner,  the  other  U  Mt.  Kiarsazge  near  N.  Conway,  and  although  the  orthog- 
raphy  is  slightly  different  the  pronunciation  of  the  two  words  Is  usually  the  same. 

The  presence  of  two  important  mountains  bearing  similar  names  in  the  same 
State  has  given  rise  to  so  much  confusion  that  many  persistent  but  unavailing  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  restore  to  the  Conway  peak  its  supposed  aadent  name  of 
Pequawket. 

The  earlier  name  of  this  mountain  was  Pequawket,  derived  from  the  Indian  name 
for  all  this  portion  of  the  Saeo  Talley  (see  FVyelnarg).  On  UoUaod's  map  (of  1700) 
it  has  no  name,  but  on  Carrigain^s  map  (of  1816)  it  is  called  **  Peqnawlut,  formerly 
Kearsarge,"  indicating  that  the  latter  title  was  applied  between  li60  and  181G,  aud 
that  attempts  were  already  being  made  to  give  the  name  of  Pequawket.  Within 
the  time  indicated  occurred  a  n^^nUion  of  settlers  fivm  Uie  vicinity  of  the  true 
Kearsarge,  who  probably  reasoned,  "  Lo,  here  is  a  goodly  mountain,  like  unto  that 
whence  we  came.    Let  us  therefore  have  a  new  Kearsarge  in  this  place." 

The  Editor  has  adopted  the  name  Kiarsarge  in  view  of  its  strong  local  tenure, 
believing  that  it  cannot  now  be  displaced,  and  that  it  will  be  less  confusing  to 
tourists.  Judge  Joel  Eastman,  of  Conway,  says :  "  All.  fttxn  the  oldest  to  the  young- 
est, still  call  the  mountain  Kiarscof^e^  throughout  thw  section  of  country,  and  any 
attempt  to  change  its  name  will  be  fhtUe.  It  will  still  go  by  the  name  of  Kiarsarge 
until  the  Day  of  Judgment,  and  afterwards,  if  the  memory  of  the  things  of  this 

world  remains  after  that  day The  people  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  all  the 

cities  out  of  New  Hampshire  may  call  the  mountain  Pequawket^  and  that  won't  alter 
its  name,  so  long  as  its  godfathers  and  the  generations  after  them  call  it  Kiarsarge.^^ 
Judge  Lory  Odell  says :  "  The  new  name  ^ven  to  tliis  mountain  b^  Carrigain  more 
than  half  a  century  ago  has  never  been  adopted  or  used  by  the  Pigwackets  (people 
of  Conway)  at  alL    By  them  it  is  now  and  always  will  be  called  Kearsarge.     They 

know  it  by  no  other  name But  in  additicm  to  the  &ct  that  the  members  of 

my  tribe  do  still  and  always  have  stuck  to  the  name  of  Kearsarge,  I  have  anoUier 
reason,  in  a  fkct  wliich  I  would  have  perpetuated,  for  not  adopting  Carrigain's  new 
name  of  Pigtocuket.  This  reason  is  founded  upon  the  &ct  stated  in  a  recent  letter 
to  me  from  the  Hon.  O.  Y.  Fox,  formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  which 
he  says :  *  When  we  selected  the  name  for  the  Kearnarge  sloop-of-war,  in  which  the 
gallant  Winslow  sunk  the  Alabama^  we  had  no  thought  whatever  of  the  Kearsarge  in 
Merrimae  County.  Some  one  interested  in  the  Bartlett  Mountain,  the  highest 
Kearsarge  and  commanding  certainly  the  finest  view,  embracing  as  it  does  the 
beautiful  Conway  intervale,  ought  to  write  its  history  and  correct,  as  I  have  often 
done^  the  error  eoneeming  the  naming  of  the  sloop-of-war  Kearsarge.^  "  The  name 
of  Eiiarsarge  has  finally  been  adopted  by  the  U  S.  Gout  Survey,  and  will  per- 
manently remain  here 

11  The  White-Horse  and  Cathedral  Ledges. 

These  remarkable  cliffs  are  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Saco,  and  attract 
many  visitors.  Hitherto  they  have  been  inaccessible  to  pedestrians,  since 
the  road  leads  down  to  a  ford,  where  the  water  is  too  shallow  to  swim 
and  too  deep  to  wade,  with  a  bottom  of  rolling  stones.  In  and  just  after 
rainy  weather,  the  swiftness  of  the  river  has  prevented  carriages  from 
fording  ;  and  the  only  route  to  the  Ledges  was  by  the  Conway  bridge, 
several  miles  below.  The  new  bridge  at  North  Conway  has  made  the 
whole  Moat  region  very  accessible. 
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Perhaps  the  most  Interesting  featore  of  this  ezcnnkm  b  tiie  long  drift 
across  tlie  intervale,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  agricoltiiral  plain  and  with  pie> 
tnresque  moantains  on  all  sides.  Fine  views  of  Moat,  Kianarge,  Dooble- 
Uead,  and  the  Green  Hills  are  enjoyed  from  the  meadowHPoad.  (See  aho 
page  78.) 

The  base  of  Moat  Mt  is  snrronnded  with  singular  semi-detached  blnifr, 
ending  in  bold  rocky  faces,  and  covered  with  trees.  Tbe  most  notable  of 
these  are  the  Eagle  Ledge  and  the  Haystack,  on  the  S.,  near  the  Swift 
River;  the  White-Horse  and  Cathedral  Ledges,  W.  of  N.  Gooway;  and 
Humphrey's  Ledge,  on  the  N.  The  White-Hone  Ledge  is  about  960  ft. 
high,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  a  light-colored 
spot  oft  its  front  to  a  white  horse  dashing  up  the  cHff.  New-oomers  at  N. 
CkNiway  are  seldom  allowed  to  rest  until  they  have  seen,  acknowledged, 
and  complimented  the  equine  form  of  this  amorphous  spot.  .  The  lines 
streaming  down  the  cliff  are  the  result  of  rain-water,  changing  the  cokir 
of  the  granite  and  renovating  the  vegetati(Hi. 

Echo  Lake  is  about  8  M.  from  N.  Conway,  across  the  Saco,  and  la  visit- 
ed by  turning  to  the  L  from  the  bridge-road  and  descending  the  first 
divergent  road  on  the  r.,  which  reaches  the  shore  in  a  few  rods.  There  is 
a  restaurant  here,  with  boats  on  the  water,  and  a  small  cannon  which  is 
fired  to  arouse  the  echoes,  on  the  payment  of  a  small  fee.  The  lake  oovers 
but  a  few  acres,  and  has  a  bright  sandy  shore.  The  White-Horse  Ledge 
hangs  over  it  on  the  W.,  and  is  reflected  as  in  a  mirror,  showing  its  bufl^ 
purple,  and  gray  tints  in  rich  duplication.  The  most  favorable  time  to 
visit  this  point  is  at  late  afternoon,  towards  sunset. 

Tkompson''s  Fails  are  about  4^  M.  from  N.  Conway,  and  are  not  often  vMled. 
They  are  behind  the  great  bluff  of  the  White-Horse  Ledg^.  and  are  fonned  by  a  small 
stream  that  afterwards  empties  into  Echo  Lake.  The  falbt  are  graceftil,  rather  than 
otherwise  notable,  and  are  surrounded  by  great  masses  of  shattered  rocks. 

The  Cathedral  is  8  M.  from  N.  Conway,  and  is  reached  by  crossfaig  the 
Saco  and  passing  over  the  W.-side  road  through  a  gate  between  stone 
blocks,  whence  a  short  and  pleasant  road  leads  through  the  woods  to  the 
base  of  the  ledge.  A  path  leads  thence  up  over  the  dihris  into  the  great 
arch  under  the  black  overhanging  cliffs.  The  Cathedral  Ledge  is  just  N. 
of  the  White-Horse  Ledge,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  700  ft  above  the  Saco 
meadows.  There  is  a  small  cavern  among  the  boulders  at  the  foot  of  the 
Ledge,  which  is  called  the  DtvWs  Den. 

"  An  easy  climb  of  100  ft.  carries  one  to  a  singular  cavity  in  this  Ledge,  whidi 
visitors  have  named  *  The  Cathedral.'  And  truly  the  waters,  frosts,  and  stoRDS 
■that  scooped  and  grooved  its  curyes  and  niches  seemed  to  have  combined  in  frolie 
mimicry  of  Gothic  art.  The  cave  is  40  ft.  in  depth,  and  about  60  in  height,  uid  the 
outermost  rock  of  the  roofing  spans  the  entrance  with  an  arch,  which,  hajf  of  the 
way,  is  as  symmetrical  as  if  an  architect  had  planned  it.  ...  .  The  whole  front  of 
the  recess  is  shaded  with  trees,  which  kindly  stand  apart  Just  enough  to  frame  off 
[Kiumige]  in  lovely  symmetry, —so  that  a  more  romantic  resting-place  fbr  an  hour 
or  two  in  a  warm  afternoon  can  hardly  be  imaginad." 
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Diana^s  Bath  is  a  little  over  S  M.  fnm  N.  Otmway,  on  thd  W.  side  of 
the  Saco,  and  is  reached  by  tarning  lo  the  N.  on  the  W.-«ide  road  and 
passing  the  Cathedral  Ledge,  then  turning  to  the  I.  on  a  well-travelled 
side-road,  which  soon  conducts  to  the  little  refreshment-booth  near  the 
Bath.  A  short  forest  path  leads  thence  to  the  ledges  above.  A  small  and 
limpid  stream  which  flows  out  from  the  ravine  under  the  N.  peak  of  Moat 
Mt.  and  S.  of  Mt.  Attitash  here  glides  over  a  nearly  level  floor  of  granite, 
and  makes  a  plunge  of  10  ft.  into  a  deep  and  rounded  basin,  #hloh  is  filled 
to  the  brim  with  crystalline  water.  Along  l^e  stream,  in  this  vicinity, 
are  numerous  potholes,  some  of  which  are  ten  ft.  in  diameter  and  ten  ft. 
deep,  still  containing  ^le  rounded  stones  which  have  cvt  them  oat.  Log- 
ging-roads penetrate  the  forest  in  various  directions,  giving  opportunity 
for  pleasant  rambles  among  the  quiet  woods.  The  Bath  is  on  C«dar  Brook. 

Humphrey's  Ledge  is  6  -  7  M.  from  N.  Conway,  and  is  reached  by  keeping 
to  the  N.  on  the  W.-side  road.  It  is  a  bold  and  rocky  blufi^  which  is  con- 
nected with  Mt.  Attitash,  the  N.  ridge  of  Moat  Mt.,  by  a  long  ascending 
spur.  It  may  be  climbed,  without  difliculty ;  and  the  view  ih>m  its  sum- 
mit is  beautiful,  including  a  wide  area  of  the  intervales,  with  the  en- 
vironing mountains. 

15.  Moat  Monntain 

is  the  fine  ridge  which  borders  the  Saco  Valley  on  the  W.,  opposite  N.  Con- 
way, and  is  a  very  conspicuous  feature  in  the  views  from  tiiat  village.  It 
has  been  burnt  over  several  times,  and  even  the  soil  has  thus  been 
destroyed,  so  that  it  presents  a  remarkably  bare  and  rugged  appearance. 
The  crest-line  of  the  ridge  is  about  8  M.  long,  consisting  of  the  N.  and  S. 
peaks  and  several  intervening  rocky  hammocks,  separated  by  shallow 
ravines,  in  which  are  burnt  and  fallen  trees.  The  K.  peak  is  3,200  ft. 
high,  and  the  S.  peak  2,700  ft.  The  walk  along  this  noble  ridge  is  one  of 
tiie  most  fascinating  among  the  mountains,  ahd  gives  views  of  scores  of 
famous  peaks,  with  the  villages  and  fair  meadows  of  Conway  on  the  £. 
The  new  path  made  by  the  Messrs.  Worcester  (see  page  73*a)  supersedes 
the  routes  given  below,  and  makes  the  ascent  more  easy. 


(f 


LeM  interesting  in  shape  than  many  of  the  other  ranges  of  lulls  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, Moat  Mt.  l&as  remarlEable  beauty  and  variety  of  color,  when  the  great 
masses  of  rock  that  largely  compose  it  expose  their  red  and  yellow  and  purple 
surfiices  over  great  areas,  made  desolate  by  the  burning  of  the  woods  along  its  sides. 
Here  are  seen  the  last  red  clouds  of  sunset,  and  above  its  ragged  sumndt  lingers  tiie 

last  glow  of  the  erening  sky Frequency  by  day  the  fkrms  and  orchards  that 

corer  its  base  are  bathed  in  bright  sunshine,  wliile  the  upper  sedons  of  the  moun- 
tain are  liidden  by  dense  and  dark  thnnder-cloads,  which  rou  about  in  round 
dun  as  smoke."    {AppUtons*  Journals) 


The  usual  route  up  Moat  Mt  is  thus  marked  out :  Follow  the  cart- 
road  up  stream  from  Diana^s  Bath  (see  above),  crossing  two  fences  and 
a  cordaroy  bridge,  «id  for  the  next  mile  avoid  swinging  to  the  1.    Take 
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the  foot-path  at  the  end  of  the  road,  and  after  a  k>ng  stretch  of  good  walk- 
ing croes  the  Cedar  Brook  at  a  rained  bridge,  and  recroes  it  about  100 
yards  beyond.  Then  ascend  the  S.  bank  through  light  nnderbmsh  to 
the  lower  ledges  near  a  tall  tree,  whence  a  knoll  is  seen  and  aimed  for 
ahead.  Thence  a  bare  ledge  conducts  up  on  the  shoulder,  the  way  leading 
between  two  large  boulders.  From  the  crest  of  the  shonlder  ^e  top  is 
visible,  but  an  area  of  burnt  and  fallen  trees  must  be  crossed,  and  also  a 
swamp,  in  ^hich  water  can  be  found,  either  in  the  brook  (which  should 
be  followed)  or  in  the  pitcher-plants.  A  gentleman  of  Salem,  who  has 
ascended  by  this  route  eight  times,  thinks  that  it  is  about  4  M.  from  Di- 
ana's Batii  to  the  summit  He  has  made  the  ascent  and  return  (to  the 
Intervale  House)  in  5|  hrs. 

The  times  and  pedometer-measuremeiits  on  this  asoent  of  Moat  Mt.  are  as  followi : 
From  Diana's  Bath  to  the  point  where  the  stream  is  left,  1  lur.,  1.66  M. ;  thnooe 
to  bare  ledge,  26  min.,  i  M. ;  thence  to  bare  pole,  ^  M.,  18  minutes ;  thence  to  two 
bonlders,  i  M.,  26  min. ;  thence  to  the  brook  on  the  shoulder  of  tiie  ridge,  ^  M.,  90 
min.;  thence  to  theN.  peak,  1  M.,  ^  hr. ;  thence  to  middle  peak.  1\  H.,  f  hr.; 
thence  to  the  "  Bear  Peak,"  f  M.,  i  hr. ;  thence  to  the  S.  peak,  9  H.,  80  min. ;  back 
to  middle  peak,  1.66  M. ,  60  min. ;  to  school-house  on  main  road,  6  M.,  2i  hra. 

The  ascent  of  Moat  has  also  been  made  by  passing  around  Echo  Lake 
and  entering  the  forest  beyond  the  White-Horse  Ledge,  clambering  directly 
to  the  N.  peak,  The  chief  obstacle  on  this  route  is  a  short  but  tangled 
cedar-swamp. 

There  is  a  good  path  leading  from  B.  Famum*s  8-4  M.  from  Conway 
Cromer,  on  the  Swift-River  road,  which  reaches  the  top  of  the  S.  peak  of 
Moat  in  about  l^l  M.  It  was  made  by  the  people  who  ascend  to  pick  blue- 
berries, vast  numbers  of  which  are  found  along  the  lower  and  middle 
slopes.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  lose  the  path  where  it  crosses  the  bare 
ledges,  as  such  wandering  would  necessitate  a  toilsome  ascent  through 
tangled  thickets. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  gentleman  who  liyed  at  Conway 
for  many  years,  will  explain  the  origin  of  the  name  of  this  mountain,  «id  eetabUw 
its  proper  orthography:  **Iwas  bom  in  this  town  (Conway)  more  than  70  years 
ago.  All  I  can  say  about  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  mountun  is  that  for  as  long 
as  I  can  remember,  peopte  In  other  parts  of  the  town,  when  they  went  into  the  dis- 
trict on  the  W.  side  of  the  rirer,  always  called  it  going  up  to  the  Moats  or  over  to 
the  Moats,  and  they  called  the  mountain  Moat  Mountain.  When  I  was  younger 
than  I  am  now,  I  asked  old  people  why  this  district  was  called  the  Moats,  and  the 
mountain  Moat  Mountain.  1  was  told  that  beaver-dams  were  found  along  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  which  were  called '  moats,'  and  flrom  that  cause  the  mountain  was 
called  Moat  Mountain."  It  may  also  be  worthy  of  note  that  tUs  name,  "  Moat,** 
first  appears  on  Dr.  Belknap's  map  of  the  State,  dated  1791- 

Geologically,  the  Moat  Range  is  the  newest  of  the  White  Mts. 

The  K.  peak  of  Moat  Mt.  is  about  8,200  ft.  high,  or  only  60  ft.  lower 
than  Kiarsarge.  It  is  composed  of  high  ledges,  and  is  not  encumbered  by 
trees  or  bushes.  In  its  N.  side  is  the  ravine  of  Diana*s  Bath,  on  whose 
farther  side,  and  lower  than  Moat,  is  the  ridge  of  Mt  Attitash. 

*  The  View,  — The  long  village  of  N.  Conway  is  looked  down  into  acroas 
the  rich  and  variegated  meadows  of  the  Saco,  and  its  great  hotels  are  seen 
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in  all  their  external  details,  with  the  quaint  Mnscorite  domes  of  the  rail- 
road-station on  the  edge  of  the  terrace.  Over  the  ledf^e  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  is.  Kiarsarge  Village,  and  the  Intervale  hamlet  is  farther  np  the 
valley,  towards  the  p3rramidal  peak  of  Kiarsarge.  Bacli  of  N.  Conway 
are  the  Green  Hills,  with  PealLed  and  Middle  Mts.  laid  in  against  the 
higher  hills  on  the  E.  The  Green  Hills  do  not  reach  the  slsy-line,  and  over 
them  is  seen  a  vast  area  of  Western  Maine,  in  which  N.  Fryeburg,  Lovell, 
and  other  hamlets  appear,  with  Mt.  Sabattos,  and  the  highlands  of  Water- 
ford  and  Norway.  Over  the  r.  slope  of  the  Green  Hills  is  the  long  bulwarlE 
of  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  a  hotel  on  its  middle  peali,  below  which  are  Pleasant 
Pond  and  Lovewell's  Pond,  the  rocky  mound  of  Jockey  Cap,  and  the  white 
village  of  Fryebni^g.  The  long  sweep  of  the  Saco  Valley,  from  Lower  Bart- 
lett  to  Fryeburg,  is  the  most  fascinating  element  in  the  picture,  and  the  ser- 
pentine river  winds  widely  through  its  rich  meadows,  by  clusters  of  graceful 
elms  and  before  sequestered  farm-houses.  To  the  r.  of  Mt.  Pleasant  is  the 
silvery  gleam  of  Sebago  Lake,  with  Saddleback  Mt  plainly  in  sight,  and  the 
Frost  and  Burnt-Meadow  Mts.  of  Brownfield  nearer  at  hand.  About  S.  E., 
over  the  Burnt-Meadow  Mts.,  is  the  city  of  Portland,  on  the  edge  of  the  hori- 
zon, with  Casco  Bay  beyond.  The  high  hills  of  Hiram,  Mt.  Cutler  and  Tear 
Cap,  are  in  this  direction.  Conway  Centre  shows  its  while  houses  farther 
to  the  S.,  near  the  long  sheet  of  Walker's  Pond,  with  the  highlands  of 
Cornish  and  Limington  far  away  beyond.  Then  come  the  nearer  ranges 
of  Eaton  and  Freedom,  —  Cragged  and  Bickford  Mts.,  on  the  State  line, 
and  Gline  and  Lyman  Mts.  on  the  W.,  with  Mt.  Prospect  farther  S. 
Conway  Comer  is  then  seen  in  the  foreground,  near  the  S.  peak  of  Moat, 
which  appears  at  the  end  of  the  long  rocky  ridge.  On  its  r.  the  Green 
Mt.  in  Effingham  cuts  the  sky-line,  on  whose  r.,  and  nearer,  are  the  broad, 
bright  sheets  of  Ossipee  Lake  and  Silver  Lake,  with  Whitton  Pond  still 
nearer,  over  which  is  W.  Ossipee.  The  Ossipee  Range  next  meets  the 
horizon  with  its  long  blue  line ;  and  between  Eagle  Ledge  and  the  massive 
buttresses  of  Chocorua  the  valley  of  the  Swift  River  enters,  running  to  the 
W.  for  many  miles,  across  which  are  the  vast  ridges  and  blanched  peaks 
of  Chocorua,  cut  into  by  the  profound  ravine  of  the  Champney  Falls.  To 
this  succeeds  the  Sandwich  Range,  —  the  low  and  craggy  Paugus,  the 
pointed  crest  of  Whiteface,  and  the  dark  swell  of  Passaconaway,  with 
the  white  mound  of  Potash  at  its  foot,  over  which  is  the  sierra  of  Tri- 
P3rramid.  A  little  S.  of  W.,  and  to  the  r.  of  Tripyramid,  is  the  distant 
ridge  of  Tecumseh. 

Table  Mt.  is  about  2  M.  distant,  and  is  marked  by  a  white  spot,  over 
which  rises  the  long  and  uneven  crest-line  of  Bear  Mt.,  with  the  lofty 
peaks  of  Moosilauke  and  Osceola  beyond.  Farther  to  the  N.  is  the  bold 
prominence  of  Green's  Cliff,  flanked  by  the  well-marked  white  knobs 
of  Tremont,  with  Haystack  nearer  and  less  lofty.  Then  Hancock  comes 
into  view,  with  the  formidable  notched  summit  of  Carrigaiu  on  its  r.,  and 
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the  peaka  of  Lowell,  Anderson,  and  Nancy  eirtending  towards  tiia  & 
Farther  away,  juBt  over  the  r.  flank  of  Carrigain,  la  a  portion  of  Mt  La- 
fayette. Mt  Bond  is  over  the  r.  of  Anderscm;  and  the  Twin  Mts.  ap- 
pear over  Mt  Nancy,  under  which  is  Hart^s  Ledge.  Farther  to  tiie  r.  is 
the  lofty  double  crest  of  Mt.  Willey,  and  the  red  overhanging  peak  of  Mt 
Crawford  is  directly  in  the  White-Mt  Notch,  with  the  rounded  disk  of  Mt 
WUlard  on  the  r.  A(\)oimng  Crawford  is  the  flat  tap  of  Mt  Beeolatioii, 
with  the  Giant's  Stairs  beyond,  their  characteristic  shape  not  discernible. 
Somewhat  nearer  appear  the  cone  of  Parker  and  the  ledgy  sides  of  Lai^ 
don,  over  which  is  the  Montalban  Ridge,  hiding  all  but  the  peaks  of 
Webster,  Jackson,  Clinton,  Pleasant,  Franklin,  and  Monroe.  Washington 
then  appears,  W.  of  N.,  with  the  lofty  plain  of  Boott*s  Spur  wheeling  out 
from  its  S.  flank,  hidented  by  the  Gulf  of  the  Slides.  Close  at  hand, 
across  the  Saco  Valley,  are  the  crags  of  Mts.  Stanton  and  Pickering  over 
whose  r.  are  the  reddish  ledges  of  Iron  Mt,  far  beyond  which,  and  over 
the  high  clifis  of  Huntington's  Bavme,  on  the  r.  of  Mt  Washington,  are 
the  noble  peaks  of  Adams  and  Madison.  The  view  now  passes  over  the 
Jackson  glen,  with  its  little  hamlet,  and  the  partially  cleared  sides  of 
the  low  Eagle  and  Black  Mts.,  to  Mt.  Wild-Cat,  on  the  r.  of  the  Pink- 
ham  Notch,  which  is  separated  from  the  Carter  Dome,  on  the  r.,  by  the 
wedge-shaped  Carter  Notch.  Farther  to  the  r.  is  the  massive  ridge  of 
Moriah,  over  Black  Mt,  with  Mt  Ingalls  beyond,  in  upper  Shelbume; 
and  Goose-Eye  is  still  more  distant. 

Nearly  N.  N.  E.,  across  the  Saco  Valley,  is  Thorn  HOI,  back  of  which 
is  Thorn  Mt,  and  Double-Head  appears  beyond,  over  which,  and  r.  of  Mt 
Sable,  are  the  white  peaks  of  Baldface.  Nearly  over  the  indented  summit 
of  Eastman  is  the  rounded  swell  of  Mt  Royce,  on  whose  r.  is  the  long^ 
bold  ridge  of  Speckled  Mt  As  the  view  extends  over  Humphrey's  Ledge 
and  up  the  E.-Branch  Valley,  1.  of  Kiarsarge,  several  conspicuous  peaks 
are  seen  in  Western  Maine.  The  thin  ridge  which  runs  to  the  N.  from 
Moat,  around  the  head  of  Uie  Diana's-Bath  Ravine,  heads  into  the  lower 
summit  of  Mt  Attitash,  which  is  practically  a  spur  of  Moat  Mt 


The  ridge  extends  S.  from  the  N.  peak  and  soon  breaks  down  in  a  seriet 
of  great  steps.  Passing  thence  over  a  minor  hummock,  a  curving  hollow 
is  traversed,  and  the  central  peak  is  crossed.  On  its  S.  side  is  a  deeper 
hollow  in  which  the  traveller  finds  a  grateful  path,  winding  through  a 
tangled  mass  of  burnt  and  fallen  tree-trunks,  which  extends  for  several 
rods.  The  higher  ground  towards  the  S.  peak  is  now  ascended,  and  that 
peak  is  soon  reached. 

The  S.  peak  is  2,700  ft.  high,  and  is  surmounted  by  high  bare  ledges. 
It  falls  off  on  the  S.  into  the  valley  of  the  Swift  River,  whence  it  is  easily 
ascended. 
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*  The  F?€i0.— Toward  the  N.  E.  is  tiie  Tillage  of  N.  Oonway,  to  near 
that  most  of  its  baildiogs  can  be  disthigabhed  readily;  and  Kiarsarge 
Village  is  a  little  to  the  1.  In  the  foregronnd,  and  extending  for  several 
miles  to  the  N.,  are  the  lovely  intervales  of  the  Saco,  whose  predominant 
color  is  a  rich  green,  alternated  occasionally  with  the  lighter  colors  of 
grain-fields  or  the  deep  browns  of  ploughed  gronnd.  Through  this  fair 
plain  the  Saco  River  runs  in  a  series  of  gracefdl  meanderings;  while  pic- 
turesque groves  are  scattered  here  and  there  along  its  sinuous  banks. 
Near  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Echo  Lake  is  seen,  over  which  is  the  Inter* 
vale  House;  and  the  stately  pynunid  of  Mt.  Kiarsarge  is  still  fiurtherto 
the  N.  E.,  capped  by  a  square-sided  house.  To  the  1.  of  the  lake  is  the 
White-Horse  Ledge,  beyond  which  the  valley  is  seen,  running  N.  into  the 
mountains,  above  the  houses  of  Lower  BartletL  Over  N.  Conway  are  the 
graceful  rolling  lines  of  the  Green  Hills,  throuf^  whose  N.  depression  is  a 
part  of  Upper  Kezar  Pond,  in  Maine*  The  Peaked  and  Middle  Mts.  are 
near  the  lower  part  of  the  Green  Hills. 

Nearly  due  E.  is  the  long  ridge  of  Mt  Pleasant,  with  a  hotel  near  its 
centre  ;  and  farther  to  the  r.  is  Lovewell*s  Pond,  near  the  village  of  Frye- 
burg  and  the  rock  of  Jockey  Cap.  In  this  direction  the  view  extends  for 
leagues  down  the  Saco  Valley,  passing  over  Conway  Centre.  To  the  r.  of 
Mt.  Pleasant  a  portion  of  Sebago  Lake  is  seen,  flanked  on  the  r.  by  Sad- 
dleback Mt.,  in  Baldwhi.  Over  Walker*s  Pond,  which  is  nearly  S.  E., 
and  7  M.  distant,  the  Burnt-Meadow  Mts.  of  Brownfield  appear;  far  be- 
yond which  the  city  of  -Portland  and  the  waters  of  Casco  Bay  may  be 
seen,  if  the  day  is  clear.  The  hamlet  of  Conway  Comer  is  6  M.  S.  E., 
beyond  which  are  Cragged,  Legion,  and  other  mountains  near  the  State 
line,  with  the  Cornish  hills  still  farther  away,  over  the  lower  part  of  Walk- 
er's Pond.  The  yellow  and  sinuous  band  of  the  Swift  River  runs  from 
Conway  Comer  towards  Moat,  and  is  bordered  by  occasional  clearings. 
Farther  to  the  r.,  and  more  distant,  are  Gline  and  Lyman  Mts.,  in  Madison, 
over  which  is  Mt.  Prospect,  in  Freedom  ;  and  still  farther  to  the  r.  is  the 
broad-based  bulk  of  the  Green  Mt  in  Effingham.  To  the  r.  of  the  latter 
Is  the  blue  mirror  of  Ossipee  Lake,  flanked  by  the  nearer  sheets  of  Silver 
Lake  and  Whitton  Pond. 

The  Ossipee  Range  is  due  S.,  many  leagues  distant,  and  runs  to  the  r. 
nntil  it  meets  Chocorua.  The  £.  peak  of  Chocorua  is  first  seen,  next  to 
which  stands  the  majestic  higher  crest,  about  6  M.  distant,  across  the 
Swift-River  Valley.  To  the  r.  of  the  W.  peak  of  Chocoraa  is  the  lower 
top  of  Mt.  Paugus  ;  and  then  comes  Whiteface,  towering  over  the  long 
ridge  of  Passaconaway,  whose  peak  lies  to  the  r.,  and  is  marked  by  a 
slide.  At  its  foot  is  the  white  and  skull-shaped  Potash,  over  which  ap- 
pears the  high  three-headed  ridge  of  Tripyramid.  The  course  of  the 
Swift-River  Valley  is  then  followed  to  the  W.,  ending  at  the  white  crest 
of  Tecumseh,  over  the  r.  flank  of  Tripyramid,  and  near  the  Pemigewas- 
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set  Valley  ;  on  whose  right  is  the  tall  and  remote  peak  of  Oeoeoila.  StQl 
farther  to  the  W.  in  the  dim  blue  ridge  of  Moosilaake. 

In  the  nearer  foreground  are  Bear  Mt,  with  white  spots  on  its  side, 
and  the  flat-topped  Table  Mt.;  over  which  are  the  white  ci^  of  Tre- 
xnont  and  the  pointed  cone  of  Haystack.  On  the  1.  of  and  neariy  over 
Tremont  is  the  lofty  Mt  Hancock,  falling  away  rapidly  on  the  1. ;  and  the 
still  higher  peak  of  Carrigain  is  on  the  r.,  over  Haystack.  The  sharp, 
black  spire  of  Mt.  Lowell  appears  on  the  r.,  with  Mts.  Anderson  and 
Nancy  farther  to  the  £.  Through  the  gaps  between  these  the  bhie  ridges 
of  the  Twin  Mts.  are  visible,  over  the  W.  spurs  of  Moat;  and  fiuther  to  tiie 
right  is  the  high  crest  of  Mt.  WiUey. 

The  view  next  rests  on  the  N.  peak  of  Moat,  to  which  a  long  and  nearly 
straight  ridge  leads  up.  On  its  r.,  and  far  away,  is  the  high  hemisphere 
of  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  the  plateau  of  Franklin  beyond^  on  the  r.,  and  the 
crags  of  Monroe  still  higher.  More  to  the  N.  E.  is  the  crest  of  Washings 
ton,  towering  over  and  behind  the  white  ledges  of  Iron  Mt,  with  the  id- 
pine  plain  of  Booths  Spur  extending  to  the  r.  Nearly  N.,  throogfa  the 
Pinkham  Notch,  the  clear-cut  pyramid  of  Adams  is  seen,  flanked  by  the 
lower  crest  of  Madison.  On  the  £.  of  the  Notch  is  Mt  Wild-Cat,  which 
is  separated  from  the  Carter  Dome  by  the  profound  ravine  of  the  Carter 
Notch.  The  pleasant  glen  of  Jackson  is  below  and  toward  Mt.  Carter, 
and  contains  the  pasture-dotted  hill-ranges  of  the  Eag^e  and  Black  Mta 
Thorn  Mt.  is  on  the  r.  of  the  valley  and  1.  of  Kiarsarge,  and  beyond  it 
are  the  mamelons  of  Double-Head,  the  high  pallid  crests  of  Baldface, 
the  wooded  summits  of  Eastman  and  Slope,  and  the  rounded  ledges  of 
Royce. 

16.  Conway. 

Hotels. — The  Conway  House  is  a  large  and  well-bailt  hotel ,  about  ^  M.  from  the 
station  (92  a  day,  8  8  - 10  a  week).  The  Grore  House  and  Pequawket  House  an 
also  in  the  village,  and  charge  8  6  -  9  a  week. 

Railroads.  —  The  Eastern  R.  R.  has  a  station  at  this  point,  182  M.  from  Bos- 
ton ;  and  there  is  a  station  on  the  Portland  &  Ogdensburg  R.  R.  within  8  M. 

IHstanees.  —  To  the  Washington  Boulder,  1 M. ;  AUard's  Hill,  2  ;  N.  Gonwaj, 
6;  Echo  Lake,  6;  Buttermilk  Hollow,  6;  Potter's  Farm,  7;  J.  Piper*s  (path  op 
Mt.  Chocorua),  6;  Ghocorua  Lake,  9;  Fryeburg,  8;  Chatham,  16;  Swift-Biver 
Falls,  8 ;  Champney  Falls,  10  ;  Shackford's  (Swift-River  Intenrale),  14.  The  Con- 
way House  has  a  good  lirery-stable. 

The  hamlet  which  is  usually  called  Conway  has  also  the  names  of 
Conway  C!omer  and  Chatanque  (the  latter  being  an  ancient  and  popular 
local  title).  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  rich  level  land  at  the  confla- 
ence  of  the  Pequawket,  Swift,  and  Saco  Rivers,  and  is  surrounded  by  pic- 
turesque rural  scenery,  without  much  sensation  or  variety.  Chatauqne 
is  usually  visited  by  people  who  wish  to  enjoy  quiet  rest  and  pure  moun- 
tain-air, and  who  dislike  the  brilliant  display  of  K.  Conway.  It  is  5-6 
M.  from  the  latter  place,  by  an  uneventful  road.  There  are  a  few  snuJl 
mills  here,  and  a  Congregational  church. 
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The  high  peak  of  Mt  Washingtoo  is  seen  ftom  this  pointi  far  awmj 
up  the  Saco  Valley,  with  the  ponderous  mass  of  Moat  Mt  near  at  hand 
on  the  ].,  and  the  gracefiil  pyramid  of  Klarsarge  on  the  r.  About  1}  M. 
N.  £.  is  the  shaggy  top  of  Pine  Hill ;  and  the  foot-hills  of  Mt.  Chocoma 
are  near  by,  on  the  W.  The  road  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Saco  may  be 
followed  to  the  N.  for  6  M.  to  Echo  Lake  and  the  Ledges  (see  page  86), 
whence  the  return  may  be  effected  by  crossing  the  river  and  descending 
through  N.  Conway.  The  WiuhingUm  BoMer,  which  some  have  called 
the  largest  in  the  world,  lies  1  M.  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  village,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  a  visit  AUarcPs  Hill  is  a  low  spur  of  Mt  Chocoma,  about  2  M. 
from  Conway.  It  commands  a  beautiful  view  over  the  Saco  Valley,  and 
around  the  environhig  mountains.  This  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  short 
walks  in  the  vicinity. 

Conway  Centre  is  a  small  hamlet  near  the  Saco  Biver,  about  8  M.  N.  E. 
of  Conway,  containing  the  mansion  of  Judge  Joel  Eastman.  Conway 
Street  is  a  line  of  farm-houses  in  the  E.  part  of  the  town,  N.  of  the  Saco, 
and  fronting  on  the  pleasant  intervales.  It  lies  between  Green  Mt  and 
Fryeburg,  and  is  on  the  W.  road  to  Chatham. 

Buttermilk  Hollow  is  6'M.  from  Conway,  and  is  reached  by  passing 
down  over  the  old  county  road.  It  is  a  beautiful  little  glen,  containing  a 
picturesque  lakelet  which  is  often  called  Buttermilk  Pond.  The  view 
from  the  lower  side  of  the  glen  up  the  Saco  Valley  to  Mt  Washington  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  this  region,  and  is  in  its  best  estate  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  aflemoon.  This  drive  was  one  of  the  favorite  excursions  dur- 
ing tho^arlier  times  of  summer-touring  among  the  mountains. 

Fotter*B  Farm  is  a  locality  on  the  E.  of  Wallier's  Pond  (12  M.  from 
N.  0>nway ),  whence  a  peculiarly  rich  *  view  is  obtained,  including  the 
chief  Conway  and  White  Mts.,  seen  to  fine  effect  across  the  pretty,  island- 
studded  lake.  Starr  King  first  brought  th's  point  into  notice,  saying: 
**  Fortunate  will  the  tourist  be  who  can  find  any  other  view,  along  this 
whole  favorite  avenue  to  the  mountains,  that  he  can  call  more  fascinat- 
ing.'* The  lake  (which  deserves  a  better  name)  is  3  M.  long,  with  an  area 
of  IJ  M.,  and  contains  four  islets.  The  view  includes  the  Green  Hills 
of  Conway,  a  little  W.  of  N.,  over  which  is  the  graceful  cone  of  Kiar- 
sarge.  About  N.  N.  W.,  between  the  near  Pine  Hill  and  the  Green  Hills, 
the  visitor  looks  up  the  valleys  of  the  Saco  and  the  Ellis  to  the  main  range 
of  the  White  Mts.,  which  is  overtopped  by  Mt.  Washington.  Farther  to 
the  1.  are  the  ledges  opposite  N.  Conway,  with  the  immense  bulk  of  Moat 
Mt.  heaving  into  the  sky  above  them.  Then  the  great  depression  of  the 
Swift- River  Valley  is  seen,  with  Table  Mt.  on  its  r.  side;  while  the  peaks 
of  Chocoma  appear,  6  -7  M.  distant,  a  little  K.  of  W.  Farther  to  the  S. 
are  the  long  ranges  of  Ossipee,  and  the  Eaton  hills  close  in  on  the  S.,  near 
at  hand.  In  the  E.  are  the  high  hills  of  Brownfield  and  Fryeburg. 
A  few  miles  S.  of  Ck>nway  the  old  stage-road  crosses  a  hiU-top  whence  is 
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obtained  a  noble  panoramic  view  of  the  dbtant  moontaiiis.  The  Tiew 
from  Eaton  HiU,  in  the  earlier  days  of  stage-travel,  was  esteemed  as  the 
cnlminating  pleasure  of  the  long  ride  firom  Centre  Harbor  to  CSoaway. 

Echo  Lake  and  the  Ledges,  see  Route  14;  Moat  Mt.,  Boate  15;  Mt.  Gho- 
conia,  Route  140;  Fryeburg,  Route  171;  Chatham,  Boate  174;  the  Swift- 
River  Valley  and  the  Champney  Falls,  Ronte  141. 

**  Until  about  the  begionhig  of  the  War  of  181S,  tfa»  setflcBeBt  fai  the  8.  W.  ecv- 
ner  of  Conway  consisted  of  scaicely  anything  men  tiian  a  saw  and  grist  mill,  Ab- 
bott's one-story  tavern,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  houses  besides.  About  that  time  it 
b^an  to  become  a  rillage,  and  the  jokers  among  the  Pigwackets  gave  first  one  and 
then  anoUier  nickname,  most  of  than  not  very  eomiriimentafy.  Ocom  Otek,! 
remember,  was  one  of  them.  Wliile  this  was  going  on,  the  newspapers  of  the  day 
reported  that  Gen.  Dearborn,  who,  if  I  remember  r^tly,  was  notmucbof  a  &Torite 
with  the  people  at  that  time,  had  crossed  the  line  into  a  district  in  Canada,  at  the 
N.  W.  extremity  of  Lake  Champlain,  whose  name  is  printed  in  Bonchette^s  SHtisk 
Dominions  in  North  America,  indilnrently  CkiUeaugaf  or  Chateaugwajfy  eridentiy 
an  Indian  name  with  French  orthography,  and  had  captured  and  Immt  a  hamlet, 
with  the  house  of  Squire  Odell,  together  with  the  Squire,  no  doubt  a  worthy  magis- 
trate of  Ills  Majesty,  in  it.  For  some  notion  or  other  Mout  this  milituj  exploit, 
which  at  this  distant  date  I  am  unable  to  explain,  the  Pigwackets  detennined  that 
Chateaugay  was  the  proper  name  for  and  that  it  should  be  thenc^srward  tiirongh 
all  time  the  name  of  the  then  just  blooming  rillage.  Like  myself,  howerer,  uie 
other  Pigwackets  did  not  know  how  to  pronounce  it,  and  they  at  onoe  corrupted  and 
changed  it  into  a  word  whose  pronunciation  may  be  written  SktW^irgeef  and  with 
that  pronunciation  it  has  remained  among  the  Pigwackets  the  name  ti  that  rather 
sightly  and  pretty  Tillage  until  the  present  day. 

**Mejudice^  the  platform  of  the  Shatigee  railroad-station,  affords  the  bert  riew 
which  can  be  bad  anywhere  of  the  many  near  and  distant  mountain-summits  wbicli 
surround  and  overlook  the  beautiftd  valley  of  the  Upper  flaeo. "  (.Jwige  Lory  OddP» 
Utter  to  the  Editor.) 

17.  IT.  Conway  to  the  Glen  House. 

The  stages  no  longer  run  from  N.  Conway  to  the  Olen,  but  the  first  part  of  the 
following  description  may  be  found  useful  by  carriage-parties.  The  stages  for  the 
Olen  House  leare  Glen  Station,  6  M.  from  N.  Conway,  three  times  daily^oonneeting 
with  the  P.  &  0.  trains.    They  reach  the  Qlen  House  in  8  hrs.    (Fare  92.60.) 

IMataiMses.  —  N.  Conway  to  Olen  Station,  6  M. ;  Jackson  FaUs,  9  M. :  the  Bog' 
ers  Farm,  12  M. ;  the  Olen-Ellis  Falls,  15i  M. ;  the  Crystal  Cascade,  17  M. ;  the 
Emerald  Pool,  19  M. ;  the  Olen  House,  19)  M. 

Ele'vatlong  of  various  points  on  the  road.  N.  Conway,  621  ft. ;  Lower  Bartiett, 
about  620 ;  Ooodrich  Falls,  708 ;  Jackson,  769 ;  the  height-of-land  in  the  Pinkhain 
Notch,  2,018 ;  Olen  House,  1,682. 

The  road  runs  out  from  N.  Conway  to  the  N.  W.,  through  the  Cathe- 
dral Woods,  and  soon  passes  the  Intervale  House,  with  Mt.  Kiarsarge  on 
the  r.  and  Moat  Mt.  on  the  1.,  opening  pleasant  views  over  the  Saco  inter- 
vales. A  continuous  line  of  detached  houses  extends  from  the  Intervale 
House  to  Lower  Bartlett,  where  the  E.  Branch  is  crossed.  Beautiful  pros- 
pects are  afforded  on  this  section  of  the  route.  The  road  bends  around  to 
the  W.,  with  Thorn  Mt.  on  the  r.  and  Moat  Mt.  on  the  1.,  and  the  Dundee 
and  Thorn-Hill  Roads  are  seen  diverging  to  the  r.  At  Glen  Station  the 
Ellis  River  is  reached,  and  the  stage  turns  to  the  N.  up  its  long  valley, 
passing  through  alternate  strips  of  forest  and  clearing,  and  soon  crossing 
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the  stream  on  a  coyered  bridge  at  the  former  site  of  the  Goodrich  Falls. 
The  hamlet  of  Jackson  is  then  traversed,  with  Jackson  Falls  on  the  r^ 
Thorn  and  Tin  Mts.  on  the  E.,  and  Iron  Mt.  on  the  S.  W.  The  road  then 
ascends  the  upper  Ellis  Valley,  with  the  Eagle  Mts.  on  the  r.,  obtainmg 
several  brilliant  views  of  the  White  Mts.  from  open  ridges  among  the  for- 
ests. The  prospect  from  the  Rogers  Farm  is  especially  notable.  Beyond 
the  old  Cook  Farm  the  Ellis  River  is  crossed,  and  the  forests  grow  thicker, 
the  road  following  closely  the  course  of  the  river,  and  passing  between 
Mt.  Wild-Cat  and  the  great  ridges  below  Boott's  Spur.  When  near  the 
height-of-land  the  entrances  to  the  Glen-Ellis  and  Crystal  Falls  are  passed, 
and  impressive  but  momentary  views  open  to  the  L  After  ascending  the 
long  Spruce  HiU  the  road  begins  to  drop  down  into  the  Peabody  Glen, 
and  soon  reaches  the  Olen  House  (see  Route  24). 

18.  Lower  Bartlett 

Hotels.  —  ISsst-Branch  House  and  Peqoawket  Hoase,  75-100  guests  each, 
9  7-12  a  week.  Boarding-houses  of  G.  A.  Tasknr,  Cornelius  Stilphen  (near  Olen 
8tatioa),  and  others. 

Distances.  —  I^t-Braneh  House  to  Jackson,  4  M. ;  to  Thorn  HiU,  8 ;  Dundee, 
10 ;  Iron  Mt,  4 ;  Bartlett  Boulder,  3 ;  Olen  House,  16 ;  Around  the  Square,  7 ;  Art- 
ist's Falls,  6 ;  the  Ledges  and  Echo  Lake,  7. 

Lower  Bartlett,  or  Bartlett  Comer,  is  8|  -  4  M.  from  N.  Conway,  near 
the  great  bend  of  the  Saco  Valley,  and  is  nearly  surrounded  by  Mts.  Kiar- 
sarge.  Moat,  and  Thorn.  The  road  to  the  S.  as  far  as  the  Intervale  House 
is  lined  with  frequent  farm-houses,  and  there  are  several  pleasant  drives 
in  the  vicinity. 

Bartlett  is  a  rugged  town  which  includes  two  mountain-ranges,  and  is 
rich  in  picturesque  scenery.  The  narrow  meadows  of  the  Saco  are  about 
the  only  lands  fit  for  cultivation.  The  population  is  629,  included  in 
and  about  the  hamlets  of  Lower  Bartlett  and  Upper  Bartlett  (see  Route 
37).  The  hills  are  famous  for  an  abundance  of  berries  in  their  season. 
A  path  leaves  the  road  a  short  distance  below  the  East-Branch  House,  and 
ascends  Mt.  Kiarsarge,  passing  over  the  ridge  of  Mt.  Bartlett.  This  trail 
has  recently  been  re-opened.  The  favorite  drive  in  this  vicinity  is  by  the 
Dundee  Road  to  Jackson  and  back  over  the  Thorn-Hill  Road  (10  M.).  No- 
ble mountain-views  are  afforded  from  many  points  on  this  drive.  One  of 
tlie  most  fascinating  prospects  of  the  Saco  intervales  is  obtained  from  the 
little  church  near  Lower  Bartlett,  about  3  M.  from  N.  Conway.  This 
view  is  best  enjoyed  towards  evening,  when  the  valley  is  flooded,  with 
sunset  light,  and  then  **  one  might  believe  that  he  was  looking  through  an 
air  that  had  never  enwrapped  any  sin,  upon  a  floor  of  some  nook  of  the 
primitive  Eden." 

At  Lower  Bartlett  is  the  confluence  of  the  Saco  River  and  the  East 
Branch,  a  rapid  stream  which  rises  in  the  Wild-River  Forest  and  forms  the 
deep  valley  that  separates  the  Carter  Range  from  Mt.  Baldface.    Within  i 
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M.  of  the  month  of  this  Btmm  Is  the  month  of  the  EllU  BiTer,  which  flowi 
down  from  Tuckerman's  Ravine  and  the  outer  span  of  Mt.  Wmshington. 
Each  of  these  streams  is  ahont  12  M.  long.  A  cart-track  direrges  firom  the 
Dundee  Road, «  -  4  M.  N.  of  Lower  Bartlett,  and  nuia  into  the  Eut-Bnoeh 
valley,  whence  a  trail  leads  fn  U  M.  to  Mouniam  Pomd^  a  ama]l  abeet  of 
water  which  was  formerly  mnch  frequented  by  mooee.  The  pond  Is  about 
8  M.  from  the  farms  in  Chatham,  and  is  near  Mta.  Sable,  Eastnaan,  SlofM, 
and  Boldface,  forest-clad  summits  which  rise  out  of  a  dense  wilderness 
and  are  rarely  visited  by  tourists. 

The  Rocky  Branch  empties  into  the  Saco  about  8  M.  W.  of  Lower  Barfc- 
lett,  after  a  rapidly  descending  course  of  12  M.  over  a  rocky  bed.  It  rises 
in  the  gorge  between  New  River  and  the  Montalban  Ridge  (not  in  Oakes*s 
Gulf,  as  some  say),  and  descends  on  the  E.  side  of  the  latter,  throngfa  tangled 
and  nearly  impassable  glens.  A  rude  road  ascends  this  valley  for  8  -  4  M., 
between  Mts.  Pickering  and  Stanton  on  the  L  and  Iron  Mt.  on  the  r.,  pass- 
ing through  the  farming  community  known  as  Jericho^  or  SU^a,  Pedes- 
trians can  follow  the  cart-track  across  Iron  Mt.  fh)m  the  end  of  this  road, 
or  pass  along  the  S.  slopes,  near  the  iron-mines,  to  Jackeon.  The  summit 
of  Iron  Mt.  may  be  reached  on  this  side  (see  Route  28). 

Th«  township  of  Bartiett  was  originally  granted  to  William  Stazk.  CkUL  Ym* 
Boyee,  and  other  veterans  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  and  wm  aettibBd^oot  Sb 
year  1  <70.  In  1777  a  new  group  of  pioneers  came  np  from  the  town  of  Im  hnt 
their  horses,  disiwllslled  with  the  new  country,  started  off  finr  Leo.  mi  loaiin'  Ite 
mountains,  and  all  perished.  The  nearest  market  for  the  aettlenwMit  Dovw 
whither  they  went  in  winter,  on  snow-8h<»8,  dragglDg  hud-eleda.  In  tnmmer  t^ 
freighted  their  meagre  produce  down  the  Saco  hi  dng-out  boats.  A  hmTomSanS 
the  sustenance  of  the  early  settlers  was  derired  from  the  fleeh  of  the  deer  ajndbM 
which  they  shot  or  caught  in  cunningly  devised  traps.  The  flrst  flams  mt»*an!mS 
in  the  glen  of  Upper  Bartiett  The  town  was  named  in  honor  of  JosiehB^rtiett. 
first  American  goremor  of  New  Hampshire,  and  a  signer  of  the  Declantkm^li^ 

^One  of  the  pioneers  of  Lower  Bartiett  was  Hon.  John  Pendezter  who  m»m  an 
from  Portsmouth,  <>▼«  «>  M  ,  on  foot,  dragghig  his  honsehold  IhmlUire  on^^LZ 
ii-^   .nH  «iH>mnimnied  bv  his  wife,  who  rode  on  an  old  hnram  m^^*.^^ .     *  "ff^ 


19.  Mount  Attitash 


is  a  new  provisional  name  given  by  the  Editor  to  the  lofty  N.  spur  of  Moat 

jIt ,  whence  Humphrey's  Ledge  projects  into  the  Saco  Valley       It  is 

ioined  to  the  N.  peak  by  a  long  bending  ridge  which  forms  the  h«ad  of 

the  ravine  of  Cedar  Brook.  "^^  "* 
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smnmit    The  road  should  be  left  near  a  bam  on  the  i,  and  ■ome  aid  nMj  bt  ob- 
tained by  the  logging-roads  on  the  akq^  of  the  mountain. 

•  The  View.^W.  of  N.,  2  M.  distant  across  the  Saco  Valley,  is  the 
ledgy  rampart  of  Mt.  Stanton,  over  which,  about  2  M.  farther,  are  the 
reddish-yellow  rocks  on  Iron  Mt,  cnlmhiating  in  a  rounded  crest  Over 
the  1.  flank  of  Iron  is  the  noble  peak  of  Washington,  with  its  houses  in 
cloudland.  Over  its  long  r.  flank  peers  a  tiny  part  of  the  crest  of  Adams ; 
and  farther  to  the  r.  is  the  curving  head  of  Madison,  over  the  r.  flank  of 
Iron,  falling  away  into  the  Pinkham  Notch.  On  the  E.  of  the  Notch  is 
the  long  and  monotonous  ridge  of  Mt.  Wild-Cat,  descending  rapidly  on  the 
r.  into  the  Carter  Notch,  on  whose  r.  is  the  fine  peak  of  the  Carter  Dome. 
Nearer  at  hand  on  this  line  are  the  partially  cleared  Eagle  Mts.,  above 
Jackson.  To  the  r.  of  and  beyond  Carter  are  parts  of  the  Moriah  range; 
and  the  two  white  crests  of  Baldface  are  next  seen  shining  fVom  dark 
rounded  tops,  nearly  over  Sable.  On  the  r.  of  Baldface  are  the  peaks  of 
Double-Head,  the  nearer  one  having  a  flat  top  and  the  farther  one  being 
more  pointed.  Tin  and  Thorn  Mts.  are  nearer,  and  in  a  line  towards 
Double-Head,  and  Thorn  Hill  is  still  nearer.  Then  come  the  twin  crests 
of  Mt.  Gemini,  running  to  the  r.  into  Kiarsarge,  whose  noble  cone  rises 
above  the  nearer  spur  of  Mt.  Bartlett,  and  is  marked  by  a  hotel.  Farther 
to  the  r.  are  the  clustering  Gfeen  Hills  of  Conway,  over  and  to  the  r.  of 
which  the  view  passes  far  into  Western  Maine.  Beautiful  vistas  are  there 
given  over  the  Saco  Valley,  with  its  many  summer  homes.  Then  the  high 
near  N.  peak  of  Moat  Mt  closes  in  on  the  S.,  filling  the  horizon  in  that 
direction. 

Most  of  the  view  to  the  S.  and  S.  W.  is  shut  out  by  the  near  ridges  of 
Moat,  which  ascend  to  a  great  height  About  W.  S.  W.  parts  of  Tripjrra- 
mid  and  Sandwich  Dome  are  visible,  with  Tecumseh  beyond.  The  view 
then  passes  over  the  ac^acent  Bear  Mt,  with  its  forest-clad  double  ridges^ 
on  whose  1.  is  the  low  mound  of  Green's  Cliff,  with  the  uneven  crest-line 
of  Osceola  over  it  On  the  r.  of  Bear  Mt  is  the  high  summit  of  Tremont, 
with  Haystack  near  it.  The  shapeless  top  of  Hancock  is  then  seen, 
crossed  on  the  r.  by  the  high  mass  of  Carrigain,  on  whose  r.  and  adjoining 
are  the  peaks  of  Mt  Lowell  and  the  Nancy  Range.  Far  away  over  the 
r.  of  Carrigain  are  Mts.  Lincoln  and  Lafayette,  of  the  Franconia  Range; 
and  parts  of  the  Twin  Mts.  and  Mts.  Bond  and  Guyot  appear  over  the 
Nancy  Range. 

Looking  more  to  the  N.,  across  the  Saco  Valley,  the  noble  alpine  peak 
of  Willey  is  seen,  falling  off  sharply  on  the  I.,  and  with  the  clear-cut  bu( 
lowly  head  of  Crawford  below.  Next  to  the  r.  is  the  cone  of  Mt  Parker, 
flanked  by  the  rounded  top  of  Resolution,  between  which  is  the  peak  of 
Webster.  Over  the  r.  of  Resolution  is  the  crest  of  Giant^s  Stairs,  whence 
the  dark  Montalban  Ridge  runs  N.  to  Mt  Washington,  with  parts  of  the 
Presidential  Range  beycoid. 

5»  Qt 
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20.   JaokMn. 

Hotelik  —  The  Jarkwm-Falto  Houm  ftceoBiiiiodatei  00  gumti,  ttbmr^tng  SSJO  i 
day,  or  9  9  - 10.60  a  week.  It  if  an  old  and  well-known  hooM,  near  the  FfeUa.  Tki 
Thoru-Mt.  Ilouiie  (V  9.00  a  week)  is  a  modem  flnt-^laM  boardlng^hoaae  Jut  mam 
the  rirer  flmm  the  former.  N.  T.  StilUngi  hat  Just  completed  another  kne  boehh 
liiK-hoiine,  at  the  W  end  of  the  Tillage  (the  Glen-Kllie  IIoom),  a  laxKe  and  eo» 
uiodioiu  building  The  Eagle-Mountain  Uouse  ia  in  a  grand  location,  on  the  CUt» 
Notch  road. 

StaMs.  —  The  Olenlloiwe  stacres  paan  throagh  the  Tillage  thrice  daily  etfh 
way.  Railroad.  —  The  hotels  send  carriagai  to  the  Qlen  Station,  81  M.  diMaat,  n 
take  passengers  to  and  from  the  P  Ac  0.  trains. 

Distance*.  —  The  following  table  wasjnrepared  br  the  hoteMteeper :  JaAaoa 
to  Winniweta  Vails,  8^  M. ;  to  the  Femald  Arm,  4-6  M. ;  to  the  Qlen-EUa  9tSk,% 
M. ;  to  the  Crystal  Cancade,  10^  M. ;  to  the  Glen  Hoose,  121f. ;  to  Oraat's  Ledse. 
6  M. ;  to  the ^      "'  '  "   *x  ^ .._  «.    «  «;  .   ..  J^       —  _^— r^ 

Double-Uead, 
Ihindee 
Kiarsurge,  9  M. 


. ;  to  the  Crystal  Cascade,  10^  M. ;  to  the  Glen  Hoose,  12  M.j  to  Grant's  Ledfti 

M. ;  to  the  Carter  Notch,  10  M. :  to  Thorn  Mt.,  8  M. ;  to  Iron  Mt.,  4  M  :  to 

ouble-Uead,4^M. ;  the  Hillside  Clrcnit,6  M.;  tbeThom-HiU  Road,  8  M.':  Am 

undee  Road,  10  M. ;  N.  Conway,  9  M.;  the  Cathedral  Ledffs,  ete.,  10- 12  M. ;  Ht 


Tlie  town  of  Jacl&son  has  474  inhabitants,  and  occnpieii  81,988  acres,  of 
which  over  26,000  are  unimproved,  covering  the  Tin,  Doable-Head,  Sable, 
Black,  Eagle,  Wild-Cat,  Carter  Dome,  and  Iron  Mts.,  and  their  spurs.  The 
hamlet  of  Jackton  City  is  in  the  S.  part  of  the  town,  at  the  conflnence  of 
the  Wild-Cat  Brook  and  Ellis  Biver,  and  is  a  favorite  resort  for  sammsr- 
visitors,  being  situated  in  a  pretty  glen  769  ft.  above  the  sea,  at  the  centra 
of  several  interesting  excursion-routes.  It  has  a  small  Baptist  chmrvh, 
where,  during  the  summer,  services  are  conducted  by  Episcopal  and  other 
divines.  Over  600  tourists  sojourn  at  this  hamlet  during  parts  of  every 
summer,  resulting  in  an  annual  profit  to  the  inhabitants  of  $26,000. 
Pleasant  views  of  Tin,  Thorn,  Moat,  and  Iron  Mts.  are  obtained  from  thii 
point.  Tlie  Jackton  FaUt  are  in  the  village,  and  are  visible  from  the  high- 
way bridge  over  the  Wild-Cat  Brook.  The  stream  is  precipitated  over  i 
dark  ledge  in  white  and  glistening  bands,  and  falls  into  quiet  pools  below. 
These  falls  are  very  attractive  in  seasons  of  high  water,  and  are  easily 
approached  on  either  side.  Along  the  upper  course  of  the  brook  are  favor- 
ite resorts  of  the  artists  and  trout-fishers  who  visit  Jackson  in  sunomer. 

Good  trouting  is  found  in  the  streams  near  Jackson,  and  towards  the 
Carter  Notch.  Bears  were  unusually  numerous  and  audacious  in  this 
vicinity  in  the  year  1875,  and  the  inhabitants  believed  that  they  came 
mostly  from  the  White-Mt.  Notch,  whence  they  had  been  frightened  by 
the  explosions  of  the  blasts  on  the  new  railroad.  During  the  same  season 
a  deer  weighing  800  pounds  was  killed  in  the  town. 

This  town  was  named  New  Madbury  by  its  first  settlers,  because  moat  of  Uiem 
came  flrom  Madbury.  In  the  year  1800  it  was  incorporated  by  the  nune  otAdaMu: 
but  in  1829,  during  the  political  contest  between  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jackson,  all 
the  voters  in  the  town  (except  one)  voted  for  the  latter,  —  and  the  town  soon  aa* 
sumed  his  name.  The  first  settler  was  Benjamin  Copp,  who  moved  here  hi  1778. 
and  remained  alone  until  1790,  when  6  Madbury  Ikmilies  Joined  him.  The  hi^^Uana 
regions  of  the  town  are  now  much  used  as  grasing  ground  for  cattle  and  tbeey, 
among  whom  the  bears  s<nnetime8  make  havoc.  The  Jsckson  people  became  dis- 
contented daring  tho  late  dTil  war,  on  account  of  the  crushing  Imrdens  of  taantka, 
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and,  after  Mnne  aets  of  Tiolence  on  their  part,  it  was  Iband  neeemiy  to  oeenpj  iSbm 

place  with  national  troops,  who  were  quartered  in  the  church. 

The  FertuUd  Farm  is  4-6  M.  from  Jackson,  and  is  reached  by  an  old 
deserted  road,  very  hilly  and  rough.  It  is  near  the  top  of  the  Eagle  Mta., 
on  a  level  with  the  bead  of  Tuckerman's  Ravine,  and  not  more  than  4-6 
M.  from  Mt.  Washington.  This  point  affords  the  best  view  of  the  great 
mountain  and  its  ravines  that  can  be  obtained  on  this  side,  being  favored 
both  by  its  altitude  and  nearness.  The  most  favorable  position  for  the  ob- 
server is  on  the  ledge  about  40  rods  from  the  old  house.  As  seen  ftom  this 
side,  Washington  assumes  its  proper  pre-eminence  among  the  other  peaks 
of  the  main  range;  and  the  shape  and  profundity  of  its  ravines  are  well 
comprehended.  The  best  time  for  a  visit  is  at  morning,  when  the  light  and 
shadow  effects  in  the  gorges  aid  in  studying  their  forms. 

The  Eagle  Mts,  form  the  low  range  which  runs  nearly  N.  N.  W.  from 
Jackson,  between  the  Ellis  River  and  Wild-Cat  Brook,  forming  a  spur  of 
Mt.  Wild-Cat.  The  summit  of  this  range  which  rises  £.  of  the  Rogers 
Farm  is  called  Spruce  Aft.  This  range  has  been  cleared  at  several  points, 
and  deserted  farms  are  found  high  up  on  its  flanks. 

This  range  derived  its  name  from  the  ftct  that  one  of  its  upper  crags  was  formerly 
the  abode  of  bold  and  rapacious  eagles.  To  it  is  attached  iho  legend  of  the  White- 
Mt.  hermit,  who  is  reported  to  have  dwelt  in  a  cavern  near  its  8.  slope.  According 
to  the  tradition, Thcnnas  Crager  was  a  man  of  liassachusetts  in  the  17th  century, 
whose  wife  was  executed  as  a  witch,  and  soon  afterwards  a  marauding  party  of 
Indians  carried  away  his  only  child,  a  well-belored  daughter.  Weary  of  life,  he  left 
the  settlements  and  plunged  into  the  wilderness,  Tunly  seeking  his  child  among  the 
Tillages  of  Pequawket,  and  finally  retiring  to  a  care  among  these  mountains,  where 
he  dwelt  for  many  years,  living  on  game,  and  unmolestml  by  the  awe-struck  and 
superstitious  Indians.  Long  afterwards,  by  the  aid  of  an  old  Androscoggin  Indian, 
he  found  his  daughter  among  the  Indians  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  living  as  a 
squaw. 

The  road  to  Black  Mt.  affords  a  fine  series  of  views  of  Double-Head, 
Thorn  Mt.,  and  Mt.  Washington.    It  runs  out  to  the  N.,  and  in  a  little  over 

1  M.  passes  the  divergence  of  the  Dundee  Road.  At  the  angle  of  these 
roads  is  an  old  and  deserted  Free- Will  Baptist  church,  which  is  used  as 
the  studio  of  6.  S.  Merrill,  the  landscape-painter.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  sketches  and  paintings  of  mountain-scenery.  The  Black-Mt.  road 
keeps  to  the  1.  and  passes  along  the  flanks  of  the  ridge,  which  is  a  long, 
low  spur  of  the  Carter  Dome.  Descending  into  the  valley  on  the  W.,  it 
crosses  the  Wild-Cat  Brook  about  2  M.  beyond  the  church,  and  the  re* 
turn  may  be  effected  down  the  valley  of  this  brook.  A  cart-track  which 
diverges  to  the  1.  from  the  Dundee  Road  about  1  M.  from  the  church 
leads  into  the  wilderness  to  a  point  on  the  East  Branch  of  the  Saco,  within 

2  M.  of  the  summit  of  Aft.  Sable, 

The  Wmniweta  Falls  are  on  Miles  Brook,  which  flows  into  the  Ellis  River 
near  the  Rogers  Farm,  about  8  M.  N.  W.  of  Jackson.  They  are  reached 
by  a  rugged  path  |  M.  long,  through  the  woods,  and  fall  about  26  ft.  over 
broken  ledges.    1  M.  farther  up  is  a  long  rapid,  on  the  same  itream* 
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Prof.  G.  R.  Croes  says :  "  A  spot  that  should  be  inenticMied  is  tlie  iri«w 
from  Prospect  Farm  (the  Hall  farm),  near  Jackson.  Besides  the  distant 
view  of  the  Mts.  towards  the  Pemigewasset  Valley  and  Sandwich  Mts^ 
the  nearest  view  of  Mt.  Washington  to  be  obtained  in  that  neighbor- 
hood is  seen.  It  is  far  superior  to  that  from  the  Femald  farm.  After 
passing  Jonathan  Davis's  house,  where  the  Carter-Notch  path  begins,  the 
road  turns  and  leads  to  the  farm.  A  half  hour's  walk  leads  to  the  ledge 
from  which  the  view  is  obtained.  I  think  the  view  of  Washington  the 
best  from  that  side,  if  perhaps  I  except  that  from  the  edge  of  Carter 
Notch."  Prof.  Cross  adds:  '*If  one  continues  on  the  Iron-Mt.  road 
(Jackson),  past  the  road-summit,  and  descends  to  its  terminus,  an  ex- 
ceedingly impressive  view  of  the  Giant's  Stairs  is  obtained.  The  road  is 
that  mentioned  on  page  104.  The  walk  through  the  woods  to  Jericho, 
there  spoken  of,  though  long,  is  very  deligjbtful,  the  view  just  mentioned 
being  the  gem." 

The  summit  of  Thorn  Mt.  has  recently  been  cleared,  and  the  exit  of  tiie 
path  from  the  pasture  has  been  marked  by  a  guide-board,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Edmands  of  the  Appalachian  Club. 

WUsorCs  farm  is  on  the  Hillside  Circuit,  2  M.  fh>m  Jackson,  and 
enjoys  a  noble  and  extended  view.  Here  Greorge  Loring  Brown,  the 
American  Claude  Lorraine,  has  dwelt,  while  making  sketch^  among  the 
neighboring  glens  for  the  great  pictures  with  which  the  metropolitans 
were  afterwards  charmed  and  fascinated.  Shapleigh,  Niles,  Merrill, 
Champney,  and  other  artists,  have  found  abundant  material  in  these  fair 
glens  and  over  the  adjacent  hills. 

The  Carter  Notcli  is  now  an  appanage  of  Jackson,  by  virtue  of  the 
construction  of  a  new  path  from  that  side.  The  road  running  N.  from 
Jackson  up  the  Wild-Cat  Valley  is  followed  for  54  M.  through  very  grand 
scenery ;  and  the  path  diverges  near  the  house  of  Jonathan  G.  Davis,  its 
constructor,  who  is  a  good  guide  and  woodsman,  patient  and  quiet.  The 
length  of  the  path  is  about  5  M.,  and  it  leads  up  the  narrowing  jglen  of  the 
Wild-Cat,  crossing  the  stream  three  times,  and  then  following  tributary 
torrents.  **  The  path  runs  for  long  distances  by  the  side  of  the  babbling 
brook,  and  being  quite  gentle  in  ascent,  save  for  the  last  J  M.  of  its  3|  M., 
oflfers  opportunity  for  an  agreeable  walk,  by  charming  nooks  of  moss- 
covered  rocks,  and  through  a  forest-growth  picturesquely  varied." 

Near  the  Ponds  in  the  Notch  the  old  camp  has  been  repaired,  and  a 
new  closed  camp  has  been  built,  of  hemlock  bark,  with  a  stove  and  other 
conveniences.  Tliis  shelter  is  lai^e  enough  to  accommodate  six  persons. 
The  Ponds  have  been  rendered  much  more  accessible  on  each  side ;  and 
the  new  route  up  Carter  Dome  has  given  an  added  interest  to  the  localityv 

Jackson  has  gained  ground  as  a  summer  resort  more  rapidly^  of  lattf 
jrears,  than  any  village  on  the  £.  side  of  the  moxni\Aii»\  «xvdL\\&ti««(  «Qd 
cnJaz^ged  hotels  show  bow  lai^e  is  tbe  deiaaxid.  ioi  8ACAi£a£L<cA^\Ivn&\AT^ 
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The  hamlet  is  so  pretty,  and  ia  so  eharmlnglj  embosomed  in  the  high 
hills,  that  the  first  view  of  it  is  enough  to  win  the  regard  of  the  passing 
traveller,  and  allure  him  to  remain.  One  of  the  noblest  prospects  is  that 
which  is  obtained  of  Moat  Mt.,  dovm  the  green  meadows  to  the  S.  ;  and 
several  easily  accessible  view-points  have  been  discovered  near  the  Glen- 
Ellis  House.  The  surroundings  of  the  Jackson-Falls  and  Thom-Mt. 
Houses  have  been  so  far  improved  that  they  are  very  pleasant  to  look 
upon  and  to  dwell  among.  There  are  numerous  points  of  interest  in  the 
woods  back  of  the  Thom-Mt.  House,  including  wild  little  g^ens,  flumes, 
boulders,  and  very  characteristic  bits  of  woodland  scenery,  along  the 
tangled  hill-sides.  Paths  lead  upward  to  these  localities,  all  of  which 
bear  distinguishing  names. 

In  1878,  Jackson  celebrated  the  centennial  anniversary  of  its  settlement 
in  a  very  grand  manner,  with  addresses  from  Gov.  Prescott  and  other 
eminent  gentlemen,  and  various  other  picturesque  and  interesting  features. 
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Nearly  3  M.  beyond  Miles  Brook  (on  the  Glen  Road)  is  the  old  Cook 
Famif  juHt  before  reaching  which  the  tourist  obtains  a  noble  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  Mt.  Washington. 

The  Goodrich  Falls  were  about  1^  M.  below  Jackson,  bat  they  .were 
nearly  ruined  by  the  erection  of  a  mill,  in  1876.  The  great  ledges  are 
still  in  position,  and  are  worthy  of  notice,  that  on  the  S.  being  80  ft.  high. 
In  seasons  of  high  water  the  falls  still  present  a  fine  appearance,  being 
among  the  heaviest  in  the  mountains.  The  best  view  of  the  rocks  and 
the  deep  basin  below  is  obtained  by  descending  the  steep  bank  on  the  N. 
side,  and  passing  around  the  shore.  One  of  the  noblest  prospects  of  the 
White  Mts.  is  enjoyed  from  the  road  between  the  falls  and  Jackson. 

21.   Thorn  Mountain. 

Thorn  Mt.  is  S.  E.  of  Jackson,  in  the  town  of  Bartlett,  and  is  a  high 
and  forest-lined  rocky  knoll  rising  at  the  S.  end  of  the  ridge  on  which  ^e 
lower  eminence  of  Tin  Mt.  is  founded.  There  are  but  few  mountains  in 
this  region  where  the  labor  of  ascent  is  so  slight  and  the  view  thus  gained 
is  so  beautiful.  The  road  to  the  N.  E.  is  taken  at  the  village,  and  its  first 
r.  branching  road  leads  to  the  farm-house  (2^  M.  from  Jackson),  whence  a 
path  about  i  M.  long  conducts  to  the  summit.  This  road  commands  a 
series  of  very  noble  views,  including  the  Washington  and  Carter  ranges 
and  the  great  peaks  in  Pemigewasset  and  towards  Waterville.  Not  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  village,  within  reach  of  An  easy  after-supper  ramble, 
is  one  of  the  best  view-points  on  the  S.  side  of  the  mountains.  The  path 
leads  up  from  the  end  of  the  fields  back  of  the  farm-house,  and,  although 
its  outlet  is  not  well-marked,  it  should  be  found,  in  order  to  save  a  per- 
plexing struggle  with  the  thickets. 

*  The  View.  —  The  S.  W.  peaks  of  the  Presidential  Range  are  seen  over 
the  long  dark  crest-line  of  the  Montalban  Ridge,  beginning  with  Mt.  Web- 
ster, which  falls  off  to  the  1.  on  the  r.  of  and  beyond  Giant^s  Stairs.  Next 
to  the  r.  is  the  sharp  little  peak  of  Jackson,  and  the  bubble-like  crest  of 
Pleasant  is  seen  over  Jackson  village,  and  up  the  valley  of  Miles  Brook. 
The  ridge  sweeps  up  to  the  r.,  by  Franklin,  to  the  bulging  crags  of  Mon- 
roe. In  the  foreground  is  the  pretty  alpine  hamlet  of  Jackson,  with  its 
large  boarding-houses,  near  the  edge  of  verdant  meadows ;  and  more  to 
the  r.  are  the  long,  low  ridges  of  the  Eagle  Mts.,  dotted  with  the  lighter 
green  of  pastures.  Above  and  beyond  the  latter  are  the  narrow  banded 
slides  that  stripe  the  head  of  a  deep  ravine  which  falls  from  the  frowning 
and  craggy  Boott's  Spur  above.  Farther  to  the  r.  are  the  thin,  straight 
lips  of  Tuckerman's  Ravine,  over  which  towers  the  crest  of  Mt.  Washing- 
ton.  Still  farther  to  the  r.,  the  white  gleam  of  Raymond's  Cataract  is 
seen,  fiashing  down  the  high  slopes  of  Washington  at  a  sharp  angle,  with 
the  tremendous  cliffs  of  Huntington's  Ravine  on  the  r.    Through  the  Pink- 
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ham  Notch  is  seen  the  sharply  cnt  pyramid  of  Adams,  falling  to  the  r.  on 
the  Wild-Cat  range,  which  looks  across  the  profound  chasm  of  the  Carter 
Notch  upon  the  Carter  Dome.  Extending  towards  Wild-Cat  is  the  long, 
low,  and  many-headed  ridge  of  Blaclc  Mt.  A  part  of  Mt.  Madison  is  over 
Wild-Cat. 

Doable-Head  is  next  seen,  about  8  M.  distant,  N.  by  £.,  its  nearer  sum- 
mit being  a  narrow  level  plateau,  the  farther  one  more  pointed.  Over 
the  1.  of  this  dual  eminence  is  the  high  and  monotonous  ridge  of  Mt. 
Moriah,  toward  the  Androscoggin  Valley;  and  more  to  the  r.  are  the  sum- 
mits of  Slope,  Sable,  and  Eastman.  Nearer  and  more  conspicuous  is  the 
lofty  pyramid  of  Kiarsarge,  with  its  summit-hotel;  whence  Mt.  Bartlett 
runs  out  to  the  r.  and  the  double  peak  of  Mt  Gemini  extends  to  the  N.  N. 
E.,  hiding  the  mountains  of  Maine.  On  the  S.  is  a  broad  and  beautiful 
section  of  the  Saco  Valley,  extending  as  far  as  Gline  Mt.  in  Eaton  and  the 
Green  Mt  in  Effingham,  with  verdant  meadows  traversed  by  the  blue  and 
yellow  band  of  the  river  and  flanked  by  white  hamlets.  On  the  I.,  and 
below  Kiarsarge,  are  the  broken  ridges  of  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway; 
and  on  the  r.  is  Moat  Mt.,  with  its  long  and  ledgy  ridges  and  low  white 
peaks. 

Toward  the  S.  W.  the  foreground  is  occupied  by  a  part  of  the  Lower- 
Bartlett  glen,  whose  dark  woods  and  light-green  intervales  make  a  pretty 
mosaic,  across  which  the  P.  &  0.  Railroad  stretches.  The  range  S.  of  the 
Saco  runs  W.  from  Moat,  and  includes  the  long,  black,  and  rolling  plateau 
of  Bear  Mt,  next  to  which  is  the  graceful  cone  of  Haystack,  and  on  the  r. 
is  the  dark  and  hummocky  ridge  of  Tremont,  with  burnt  ground  on  top. 
Over  the  S.  E.  end  of  Bear  Mt.  is  the  high  rounded  crest  of  Passaconaway, 
hiding  Whiteface;  and  the  saw-like  ridge  of  Trip3rramid  is  over  the  r. 
flank  of  Bear  Mt.  On  the  1.  of  Tremont,  at  the  end  of  the  Sawyer' s-River 
valley,  are  the  upper  lines  of  Osceola. 

The  view-line  now  falls  on  the  range  between  the  Saco  and  the  Rocky 
Branch,  with  Mts.  Stanton  and  Pickering  in  the  foreground,  surrounded 
with  ledges,  and  Langdon  beyond,  ascending  to  a  graceful  lowly  crest 
Through  the  notch  between  Langdon  and  Iron  Mt  appears  the  mighty  | 
peak  of  Carrigain,  whence  step-like  terraces  fall  away  to  the  S.,  while 
over  its  1.  flank  parts  of  Hancock  are  seen.  The  high  point  of  Mt  Parker 
is  next  seen,  with  the  gently  curving  plateau  of  Resolution  on  its  r.,  and 
with  the  tree-dotted  ledges  of  Iron  Mt.  below,  and  not  more  than  4  M.  dis- 
tant, across  the  Ellis  Valley.  Over  Parker  is  Mt.  LoweU,  upon  which  the 
r.  flank  of  Carrigain  falls,  and  on  whose  r.  are  Mts.  Anderson  and  Nancy. 
On  the  r.  of  Resolution  are  the  two  sharply-cut  upper  steps  of  the  Giant's 
Stairs,  from  which  the  ponderous  Montalban  Ridge  runs  to  the  r.  up  to  Mt 
Washington.  Over  the  r.  falling  flank  of  Giant's  Stairs  appears  the  crest 
of  Mt  Wllley,  cut  off  sharply  on  the  1.  and  adjoined  on  the  r.  by  Mt 
Field. 
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Tin  Mt.  is  one  of  the  N.  crests  of  the  Thorn  Mt  ridge,  and  Is  sometfaMt 
visited  by  tourists  of  a  geological  turn,  being  easily  aooeasible  from  tlMk 
village.    It  is  about  1|  M.  along  the  ridge  from  Tin  to  Thorn. 

The  flnt diflooTery  of  tin  in  the  United  States  was  made  at  Jaekaoa,  when  Ko^ 
ears  on  Tin  Mt.  It  is  in  fine  small  reins  traTersing  mica  slate  and  granite  zooks, 
and  accompanied  by  fluor  spar  and  arsenicml  ore.  The  town  alao  oontabia  maciwHn 
iron  ore,  phosphate  of  iron,  tungstate  of  manganese  and  iron,  floor  spar,  "■'t***'*!^ 
copper,  and  pyrites. 

22.  Double-Head. 

Double  Head  is  a  picturesque  mountain  in  the  E.  part  of  Jackson,  con- 
sisting of  two  flat-topped  peaks,  whereof  that  to  the  N.  is  100  ft.  the  high- 
er, and  that  to  the  S.  is  divided  into  three  minor  crests.  It  has  been  con- 
sidered topographically  as  a  spur  of  the  Carter  Bange.  According  to 
Dr.  Jackson's  measurements  (of  doubtful  accuracy),  the  height  of  the 
mountain  is  3,120  ft  The  name  **  Double-Head  **  is  found  on  maps  of  the 
last  century.  The  peculiar  architecture  of  and  the  fine  views  from  this 
mountain  render  it  an  interesting  point  of  ascent.  Ladies  have  visited 
the  summit,  but  only  after  most  fatiguing  work.  The  N.  peak  commands 
the  best  general  view  and  prospect  of  the  Presidential  Bange;  the  S.  peak 
looks  out  over  the  fair  Saco  Valley. 

The  best  route  for  attacking  Double-Head  is  to  pass  out  firom  Jackson  to  J.  H. 
Dearborn's,  2k -B  M.  distant  on  the  Dundee  Road,  and  at  the  foot  of  themoontsia. 
The  road  thither  reveals  some  fine  panoramic  views  over  the  Presidential  Range,  and 
toward  the  S.  W.  The  distance  from  Dearborn's  to  the  summit  is  about  1^  M.,  and 
there  is  a  yague  and  easily  lost  path,  passing  along  the  course  of  a  small  brook.  No 
serious  difficulties  are  experienced  on  the  ascent.  The  objectiTe  point  ia  the  saddle 
between  the  two  peaks,  whence  either  may  be  ascended,  or  each  in  succession. 

*  The  View,  —  The  entire  ridge  of  Moat  Mt.  is  seen  in  the  S.  W.,  8-10 
M.  distant,  its  three  peaks  being  well  marked  and  distinct,  with  the  white 
spire  of  Ghocorua  just  to  the  1.  of  the  N.  peak,  and  a  dim  blue  segment  of 
the  Ossipee  Range  on  the  1.  of  the  middle  peak.  Thorn  Mt.  is  between 
Double-Head  and  Moat,  with  Tin  Mt  on  its  N.  ridge.  To  the  r.  of  Moat 
Mt  and  apparently  continuous  with  it  are  the  Table  and  Bear  Mts., 
S.  of  the  Bartlett  valley;  over  which  appear  the  low  crest  of  PaugnSi 
the  ridgy  mass  of  Whiteface,  and  the  rounded  swell  of  Passaconaway,  — 
the  latter  being  nearly  S.  W.  Much  nearer,  across  the  Ellis  and  Rocky- 
Branch  valleys,  are  the  craggy  steeps  of  Mts.  Stanton  and  Pickering,  with 
Tripyramid  cutting  the  sky  over  them  with  its  line  of  serrated  summits. 
To  the  r.  of  all  these,  and  below,  is  the  graceful  cone  of  Tremont,  with 
Haystack  adjoining  and  nearly  equidistant.  The  view  now  rests  on  the 
multiplied  ledges  of  Iron  Mt,  broad-based  and  massive,  about  6  M.  dis- 
tant across  the  Ellis  valley.  Over  its  1.  flank  is  Mt.  Langdon,  with  Os- 
ceola far  beyond,  and  over  the  r.  is  the  vast  pile  of  Mt.  Carrigain,  reaching 
far  into  the  sky.  Close  to  the  latter  is  the  pointed  top  of  Mt.  Lowell,  with 
a  section  of  Mt.  Hancock  through  the  gap  on  the  1 ,  and  Mts.  Anderson 
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and  Nancy  on  the  r.  The  second  ridge  bebw  Carrigain  culminates  in  Mt. 
Parker,  and  rises  on  the  r.  to  the  high  plateau  of  Mt.  Resolution,  on  the 
r.  of  Nancy,  with  the  peak  of  Crawford  peeping  over  its  1.  shoulder.  Far 
away  in  this  direction  is  the  lofty  plateau  of  Moosilanke.  The  well-de- 
fined upper  terraces  of  6iant*s  Stairs  are  just  to  the  r.  of  Resolution,  and 
over  them  is  a  remote  Mt.  Flume  toward  the  W.,  while  Mt  Bond  rises 
to  the  r.  far  in  the  Pemigewasset  Forest.  On  the  r.  of  the  latter  is  the 
serrrated  summit  of  Lafayette,  cutting  the  sky-line;  and  on  its  r.,  contin- 
uous with  Bond,  are  the  ponderous  heights  of  the  S.  and  N.  Twin  Mts. 

The  long  and  undiversified  rising  slope  of  the  Montalban  Ridge  stretches 
to  the  r.  from  Giant^s  Stairs,  thickly  clad  with  woods,  and  reaching  the 
upper  swell  of  Mt.  Washington.  Over  this,  and  to  the  r.  of  the  Twins,  is 
the  alpine  peak  of  Mt.  Willey,  descending  sharply  on  the  8.,  and  marked 
by  slides  and  broad  bare  ledges.  Then,  in  the  same  ridge,  appear  the 
crests  of  Mt«.  Field  and  Tom,  tmder  which  are  Mts.  Webster  and  Jack- 
son. Farther  to  the  r.  appear  the  well-marked  peaks  of  Clinton,  Pleasant, 
Franklin,  and  Monroe,  sweeping  to  the  N.  N.  E.  to  the  base  of  the  cone 
of  Mt.  Washington. 

About  N.  W.  is  the  stately  peak  of  Mt.  Washington,  10-12  M.  distant, 
yet  so  favorably  situated  with  relation  to  JDouble-Head  that  nearly  all  the 
great  eastern  ravines  are  visible.  The  apparmit  peak  which  breaks  up 
before  the  1.  flank  of  the  mountain  is  Boott's  Spur,  in  which  is  the  broad 
chasm  of  the  Gulf  of  the  Slides,  whose  walls  are  striped  with  light-colored 
bands.  To  the  r.  are  the  steep  inner  slopes  of  the  N.  wall  of  Tuokerman*s 
Ravine,  curving  around  at  the  head  towards  Bigelow*s  Lawn.  The  shal- 
low oval  depression  next  adjoining  contains  the  falling  waters  of  Ray- 
mond's Cataract,  and  is  separated  by  a  narrow  ridge  from  the  dark  depths, 
surrounded  by  majestic  cliffs,  of  Huntington's  Ravine.  To  the  r.  of  Mt. 
Washington  is  the  peak  of  Mt.  Adams,  and  over  the  r.  slope  of  Wild-Cat, 
which  rises  on  the  E.  of  the  Pinkham  Notch,  is  the  roanded  summit  of 
Mt.  Madison.  The  deep  cleft  of  the  Carter  Notch  is  on  the  r.  of  Mt.  Wild- 
Cat,  and  is  walled  on  the  W.  by  the  lofty  and  imposing  Carter  Dome.  Far- 
ther to  the  r.  are  the  embattled  ridges  of  Carter  and  Moriah,  stretching 
their  firm  lines  across  the  sky.  Nearly  N.  up  the  East-Branch  valley  are 
the  wilderness-peaks  of  the  Wild-River  Forest,  —  Mt.  Sable,  with  its  un- 
marked crest ;  Baldface,  whose  upper  slopes  are  white  and  brilliant;  Royce, 
a  double-knolled  mountain  on  the  Maine  border;  and  Eastman,  nearer 
and  round-topped.  To  the  1.  of  the  N.  peak  of  Baldface  and  far  away  is 
Goose-Eye,  or  some  other  of  the  mountains  near  the  Grafton  Notch,  and 
another  cluster  of  Maine  peaks  is  seen  between  Baldface  and  Royce,  in- 
cluding those  in  Newry  and  Andover.  N.  of  E.,  about  3  M.  distant,  is 
the  secluded  basin  of  Mountain  Pond,  with  Mt.  Slope  about  li  M.  beyond. 
To  the  r.,  and  more  distant,  is  the  long  sheet  of  Upper  Kezar  Pond,  with 
the  highlands  of  Waterford  and  Albany  beyond.    Farther  to  the  S.^  «n5i 
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in  a  line  over  each  other,  are  the  Kezar  and  Upper  Mooee  Ponds,  and  High- 
land Lake,  with  the  long  and  hotel-surmounted  sierra  of  Mt.  Pleasant  far- 
ther to  the  r.  Nearer  is  the  heavy  ridge  which  runs  W.  from  Kiarsaige, 
upon  which  are  the  graceful  and  similar  peaks  of  Mt.  Gemini.  To  the 
S.  £.,  over  the  dark  mound  of  Mt.  Tom,  in  the  plains  of  Fryebnrg^  is  the 
distant  glimmer  of  Sebago  Lake.  Since  Double-Head  is  visible  from 
Portland,  in  this  direction,  conversely,  Portland  should  be  seen  frdm 
Double-Head,  on  a  clear  day  and  with  a  strong  glass,  — and  beyond  Port- 
land is  the  sea.  Farther  to  the  r.,  over  LovewelPs  Pond,  are  the  two 
peaks  of  Saddleback  Mt-,  in  Baldwin.  The  view  in  this  direction  is  now 
limited  by  the  high  pyramid  of  Mt.  Kiarsarge,  whose  summit  is  disfigured 
by  a  hotel. 

In  the  view  from  the  N.  peak,  the  S.  peak  of  Double-Head,  with  its 
triple  head,  comes  in  on  the  r.  of  Kiarsarge  and  intercepts  the  view  of  the 
Saco  Valley,  though  Walker's  Pond,  Ossipee  Lake,  and  the  Green  Mt.  in 
Effingham  are  seen  over  this  ridge.  The  view  from  the  S.  peak,  other- 
wise inferior  to  that  from  the  N.  peak,  surpasses  it  in  the  beautiful  pros- 
pect over  the  Saco  Valley  and  the  Moat  Range;  and  this  alone  is  sufficient 
to  repay  for  the  labor  of  climbing  up  its  easy  slope. 

23.  Iron  MonntaiiL 

Iron  Mt  is  in  the  towns  of  Jackson  and  Bartlett,  between  the  Bocky 
Branch  and  the  Ellis  River.  It  is  a  massive,  low,  and  broad-based  emi- 
nence, with  extensive  ledges  on  its  sides,  and  is  famous  for  its  vast  depos- 
its of  iron  ore.  The  position  of  the  mountain  with  reference  to  the 
Presidential  Range  makes  it  an  interesting  view-point.  Blueberries  and 
raspberries  are  plentiful  along  the  upper  slopes.  The  true  peak  is  near 
the  S.  end  of  the  crest-line,  and  is  covered  with  low  bushes.  Until  the 
opening  of  the  mines  this  mountain  was  called  Boldface, 

There  is  a  rough  road  which  crosses  from  Jackvon  to  Jericho,  in  the  Rocky-Branch 
▼alley,  and  passes  withiu  1  M.  of  the  top.  but  it  is  very  hard  for  horses  on  account 
of  its  steep  grade.  This  road  runs  W.  from  Jackson,  crosses  the  Ellis  at  the  first 
bridge,  then  turns  sharply  to  the  r.,  and  soon  encounters  the  ascent.  The  main 
path  enters  the  woods  near  a  ham  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  hut  is  hard  to  find,  so 
it  is  as  easy  to  go  on  to  the  red  farm-house  on  the  1.  and  clamber  thence  about  f 
M.  over  the  ledges  and  through  the  bushes.  It  is  nearly  ^  M  from  Jackson  to  the 
dirergence  of  the  Iron-Mr.  rood,  beyond  the  bridge ;  and  2  M.  from  that  noint  to 
the  red  house.  During  the  latter  portion  of  the  route,  the  road  ascends  1,150  ft. 
The  best  route  from  Lower  Bartlett  would  be  to  go  up  by  the  old  road  to  the  iron- 
mines,  and  thence  clamber  to  the  crest.  There  u  a  cart-road  from  the  ore-house  to 
Jericho,  in  the  Rocky-Branch  glen. 

The  Geological  Survey  states  the  height  of  Iron  Mt.  as  2,000  ft.  (by  estimate),  but 
the  barometric  measurements  of  our  Guide-Book  surrey  made  it  about  800  ft.  higher. 

Above  this  valley,  some  1,404  ft.,  and  1  M.  from  the  Rocky  Branch  are  the  rich 
deposits  of  iron  ore  which  have  been  and  are  to  be  worked.  One  of  the  veins  meas- 
ures  37  ft  from  N.  to  S.,  and  16  ft.  from  E.  to  W.,  and  forther  down  the  slope  are 
other  shafts  and  adits,  reaching  the  ore-veins.  It  is  probable  that  the  entire  moun- 
tain is  intersected  with  these  veins,  containing  inexhaustible  quantities  of  iitm 
which  makes  the  finest  quality  of  steel. 
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*7!&e  View.  —  A  little  W.  of  N.,  over  the  great  wilderness  between  the 
Rocky  Branch  and  the  Ellis  River,  the  high  crags  of  Boott's  Spur  are 
seen,  with  the  Gulf  of  the  Slides.  Over  these  is  the  crest  of  Mt  Washing- 
ton, with  massive  outworks  on  the  E.,  above  which,  and  through  the 
Pinkham  Notch,  Mt.  Madison  is  visible,  with  a  rounded  summit  and  a 
long  slope  to  the  r.  Then  comes  the  double  peak  of  Mt  Wild-Cat,  on 
whose  r.  is  the  Carter  Dome,  with  a  line  of  lofty  cliffs  fironting  in  on  the 
Carter  Notch.  The  Eagle  Mts.  extend  their  low  and  partially  cleared 
flanks  to  the  N.  from  Jackson.  About  N.  W.  is  the  lower  end  of  Black 
Mt.,  inconspicuous  in  the  valley;  and  farther  to  the  r.  are  Mts.  Sable 
and  Eastman,  the  white  caps  of  Baldface,  and  Mt.  Slope.  Over  the 
V  Uage  of  Jackson  are  the  peaks  of  Double-Head,  with  Tin  Mt  nearly  in 
line  and  nearer,  and  Thorn  Mt.  on  the  same  ridge  to  the  r.,  while  farther 
back,  on  the  sky  line,  are  the  twin  peaks  of  Mt  Gemini.  The  hotel- 
surmounted  cone  of  Klarsarge  is  next  seen,  6  M.  distant,  with  the  subor- 
dinate Mt  Bartlett  on  the  r.,  a  bold  ripple  (m  the  descending  flank.  Then 
come  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway,  falling  away  to  the  S  in  graceful  undu- 
lations, beyond  the  plain  of  Lower  Bartlett  N.  Conway  is  in  the  S.  E., 
and  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Saco  stretches  away  beyond  the  borders  of 
Maine,  past  Conway  Comer  and  Walker*s  Pond,  and  enclosed  on  the  r.  by 
the  highlands  of  Eaton,  Brownfield,  and  Cornish,  on  the  L  by  the  Denmark 
and  Baldwin  hills. 

To  the  S.,  close  at  hand  across  the  Rocky-Branch  glen,  is  Mt.  Stanton, 
over  which  is  the  N.  peak  of  Moat  Mt.,  whose  S.  peak  is  seen  more  to  the 
1.  Farther  W.,  and  on  a  line  with  Moat,  is  Table  Mt,  over  which  is  the 
superb  peak  of  Chocorua.  The  long  and  massive  Bear  Mt  adjoins  Table, 
on  the  W.,  and  its  r.  flank  is  overlooked  by  the  dome  of  Passaconaway, 
with  Whiteface  on  its  r.  flank.  Near  the  base  of  Passaconaway  is  the 
round  white  crest  of  Potash;  and  Mt.  Pickering  is  in  the  nearer  fore- 
ground. Mt.  Langdon  is  2  -  8  M.  distant,  across  the  Rocky  Branch,  be- 
yond which  are  the  crests  of  Tremont  and  Haystack;  and  farther  to  the 
S.  W.  is  the  sierra  of  Tripyramid.  Still  more  distant  is  the  entire  ridge 
of  Osceola,  with  a  segment  of  Tecumseh  on  its  flank,  and  Kancamagus 
under  it  The  stately  peaks  of  Carrigain  next  appear,  over  the  long  aud 
sloping  pyramid  of  Parker;  and  over  their  1.  flank  peers  the  round  head 
of  Hancock.  Lowell  lies  against  Carrigain,  and  on  its  r.  are  Anderson 
and  Nancy.  Then  there  appears  the  remote  cluster  of  the  Franconia 
Mts.,  on  whose  r.  Mt.  Resolution  runs  up  to  the  immense  steps  of  the« 
Giant's  Stairs,  which  are  seen  in  their  best  estate  from  this  point.  Far- 
ther N.,  over  the  wooded  Montalban  Ridge,  appear  the  crests  of  Webster 
and  Jackson,  with  the  flat  top  of  Clinton,  and,  farther  still,  up  the  length 
of  the  Rocky-Branch  glen,  is  the  round  curve  of  Mt.  Pleasant  Then 
comes  the  almost  indistinguishable  plateau  of  Franklin,  flanked  by  the 
beetling  rocks  of  Monroe. 

6* 
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24.    The  Glen. 

Th«  Glen  Home  (W.  ft  G.  R.  MiUikeOf  proprieton)  afoeonimodfttas  000  gOMta, 
at  S  4.G0  a  day,  with  reductioiu  for  long  sqjoiinw,  and  libefal  rataa  In  Juue  and  Sep- 
tember. The  parlom  are  laive  and  luxurioos  (1(X)  X  60  ft.  in  area) :  and  the  euMne 
Is  among  the  best  In  the  white  Mti.  The  hotel  la  prorided  witn  a  store,  under 
Mr.  Eastman's  care,  'where  books,  stationexy,  pictarea,  and  small  artielea  of  cloth- 
ing are  sold.  There  Is  a  bowUng-alley  near  the  hoose,  and  a  barber-diop  hudde. 
Daring  the  season  a  band  Is  kept  hera,  which  disooorses  muale  from  the  stand  in 
front  of  the  house,  or  plays  for  daneing-partke  in  the  parlors.  There  is  a  teleniq^h 
office  at  the  hotel.    The  house  is  opened  on  the  17th  of  Jane  and  ekmed  Oct  Irt. 

fttaffea  run  to  Gorham  to  connect  with  all  trains  on  the  Grand  Ihnink  Raihmy 
(time  1^  hrs. :  fture,  $1.60).  There  are  two  st^^es  dally  each  way  between  the  Glen 
Houra  and  Glen  Station  (time  8  hrs  ;  fiune,  912.50)  Stages  leaye  for  the  summit  of 
Mt.  Washington  at  8  a.  m.  and  2^  p  m.  ,  connecting  with  the  Mt.  W.  Ridlway,  the 
return  stages  connecting  with  the  lines  to  Gorliam  and  N  Conway.  The  fiue  up 
and  down  (Including  tolls)  is  ^ ;  the  fiire  down  Is  98.  It  ie  claimed  ilmt  the  system 
of  stages  and  horses  connected  with  the  Glen  House  is  the  best  in  the  Atlantic 
Statflu,  both  In  equipments  and  driven. 

Roiitea.  -  From  New  York  or  Ronton  to  Portland,  and  thence  to  0<Hrham,  by 
the  Grand 'Trunk  Railway  (Route  6),  thence  by  stage;  or  by  the  Eastern  Railroad 
or  the  Portland  k  Ogdennbiirg  Railroad  to  Glen  Station,  and  thence  l>7  stage 
(Routes  1.  5,  and  17);  or  by  either  of  the  routes  over  Mt.  Washington  PaawnfEcra 
who  leave  Boston  by  the  Eastern  Railroad  at  8  A.  M.  reach  the  Glen  Hoose  at 
680  P  M 

Dlatancea  (from  the  hotel-card)  —Glen  House  to  the  Garnet  Pool*  1  M  ;  the 
Imp,  2  M. :  Gorham,  8  M. :  the  Emerald  Pool,  1  M. ;  Thompson*s  Falls,  2  M. ;  the 
Crystal  Cascade,  8(  M  ;  Tuckerman^s  Ravine,  6  M. ;  the  Glen-Bllis  Falls,  4  M  { 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington.  8  M. ;  Jackson,  12  M. ;  Glen  Station,  1&IU.:K. 
Conway,  20  M. ;  Jefferson  Hill,  19  M. ;  Lancaster,  27  M. 

The  Glen  House  is  built  on  a  terrace  above  the  Peabody  Biyer,  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Carter  Range,  and  looks  out  directly  on  the  five  high- 
est mountains  in  New  England,  which  are  but  3  -  4  M.  distant,  and  are 
not  masked  by  any  inter^-ening  objects.  They  form  a  crescent-shaped 
line,  with  the  concavity  towards  the  Glen,  their  order  from  r.  to  1.  being 
indicated  by  the  formula  maj.  Clay  Washington.  Mt.  Madison  (6,865 
ft.)  Is  on  the  r.,  1.  of  which  is  the  sharp  and  symmetrical  pyramid  of  Mt 
Adams  (6,794  ft.),  then  the  massive  crest  of  Jefiferson  (6,714  ft.),  the  low 
humps  of  Clay  (6,668  ft.),  and  the  hotel-crowned  peak  of  Washington 
(6,298  ft.)  is  on  the  1.,  peering  over  lofty  spurs  and  secondary  peaks. 
The  high  crags  of  the  Lion's  Head  are  seen  on  the  1.,  near  the  opening  of 
Tuckerman*s  Ravine.  The  deep  gorge  of  the  Great  Gulf  opens  into  the 
range  towards  Mts.  Adams  and  Jefferson,  containing  the  dense  forests  of 
the  W.  Branch.  This  noble  view  is  presented  from  the  piazzas  and  front 
rooms  of  the  hotel.  On  the  £.  is  the  high  and  massive  Carter  Range, 
which  is  rarely  visited,on  account  of  its  tangled  thickets;  and  more  to  the 
S.  are  the  slopes  of  Carter  Dome  and  Wild-Cat.  Below  the  hotel,  on  the 
W.,  is  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  Peabody  River;  and  above,  on  the  W., 
is  a  far-viewing  clearing,  in  one  comer  of  which  is  a  reservoir. 

The  Glen  House  is  1,632  ft.  above  the  sea,  820  ft.  above  Grorham,  and 
1,111  ft.  above  N.  Conway.  The  dry,  pure,  and  fragrant  air  of  this  locality 
affords  relief  and  exemption  from  the  annoyances  of  rose-cold  or  hay- 
fever^  many  of  whose  victims  escape  its  attacks  by  fio^oiimlng  here. 
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There  is  good  troulrfishing  in  this  vicinity,  especially  on  Nineteen-Mile 
Brook  and  the  W.  Branch  of  the  Peabody.  The  forest-scenery  in  these 
glens  is  wild  and  luxuriant,  the  Pinkbam  Woods  sweeping  down  on  the 
8.,  and  the  Carter  Range  being  draped  with  long  reaches  of  heavy  forests. 
In  early  June  large  patches  of  snow  are  visible  from  the  piazza,  striping 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  and  embanked  in  their  ravines.  In  October 
the  forests  assume  their  gorgeous  autumnal  coloring,  and  form  a  most 
brilliant  scene,  often  contrasted  richly  with  the  early  snows  on  the  higher 
peaks.  The  varying  and  weird  effects  of  clouds  and  mist  along  the  moun- 
tains, alternately  closing  and  breaking  away,  afford  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable spectacles  from  the  Glen  House.  The  long  white  front  of  the 
hotel  presents  a  bright  appearance  as  seen  against  the  dark  backgroond 
of  the  adjacent  forests. 

"  The  Glen  House  !fl  at  the  very  bafle  of  the  monarch ;  and  Adamii,  JeflEBnon.  Clay, 
and  Madison  bend  around  towards  the  E.,  with  no  lower  hills  to  obstruct  the  im- 
pression of  their  height,  —  so  that  from  the  i^ana  and  Oroat  chamber  wfaidows  of  the 
bot«l,  the  forest  clothing  of  the  fire  highest  mountains  of  New  England  is  dis- 
tinctly seen,  with  all  the  clefts  and  chasms  and  the  channelling  of  the  rains,  up  to 

the  bare  ridge  from  which  the  desolate  cones  or  splintered  peaks  ascend The 

best  time  for  the  effects  of  light  on  the  peaks  is  early  in  the  morning,  when  the 
rocky  portions  of  the  ridge  are  often  burnished  with  surpassing  beauty,  or  ftt)m  four 
to  six  in  the  afternoon  of  midsummer,  when  the  lights  and  shadows  are  most  power- 
fully contr^ted 

**  Mt.  Adams  looks  the  highest,  at  all  times,  from  the  Olen  House ;  and,  in  thct, 
although  it  is  nearly  600  ft.  lower  than  Mt.  Washington,  a  greater  elevation,  on  one 
steady  slope,  is  seen  in  looking  at  it  than  Mt  Washington  reveals.  The  summit  of 
Mt.  Washington  lies  back  of  the  shoulder  seen  from  l^e  Glen,  so  that  the  effect  of  a 
thousand  feet  of  height  is  really  lost.  And  yet,  after  the  first  surprise  has  passed, 
there  is  no  comparison  between  the  two  mountains  for  grandeur,  as  they  tower 
above  the  hotel.  Washington  is  more  massive.  The  lines  that  run  off  to  the  S.  B. 
from  the  summit,  and  especially  those  that  sweep  around  the  Great  Gulf  and  Tucker- 
man's  Ravine,  are  far  more  grand  and  fascinating,  to  the  eye  of  an  artist,  than  the 
symmetry  of  the  slim  pynmiid  of  Adams.  One  can  never  tire  of  looking  at  their 
sharp,  curving  edges, into  whose  steely  hardness  the  torrents  and  rock-slides  have 
torn  deep  dikes,  that  in  the  afternoon  are  delicate  engravings  of  gracefkil  shadow. 
And  seen  through  a  southerly  air,  or  a  light  shower,  that  shows,  much  more  plainly 
than  clear  air  does,  the  number  and  the  gracefhl  flow  as  well  as  vigor  of  these  lines, 
we  learn  that  the  great  pririlege  of  the  Glen  is  the  opportunity  it  gives  for  studying 
from  below  the  granite  braces  of  the  cone  of  Mt.  Washington."    (STA&a  Krao  ) 

Prof.  Tose  has  advanced  the  theory  that  *'  the  main  chain  of  the  White  Mts. 
vras  formed  by  a  fragment  of  the  western  slope  of  an  immense  anticlinal  wave,  of 
which  the  crest  would  have  been  over  the  Peabody  Valley,  and  of  which  perhaps  a 
fragment  of  the  eastern  slope  may  be  found  in  the  opposite  and  parallel  range  of  the 
Carter  Mts. ;  in  which  case  the  Peabody  Valley  would  be  a  valley  of  denudation.*' 
Amer.  Assoc.  Advance,  SSet.,  ^oe.  X  VL 

There  is  a  legend  to  the  effect  that  a  Mr.  Peabody,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  was  present 
at  the  birth  of  the  river  which  has  for  many  years  borne  his  name.  He  was  passing 
the  night  in  an  Indian  cabin  near  the  heigh t-of-land,  when  his  entertainers  were 
aroused  by  a  loud  roaring,  and  they  had  barely  escaped  from  the  hut  when  an  im- 
petuous torrent  sprang  out  of  the  hillside  and  swept  it  away.  This  incident  is  re- 
corded in  White's  History  of  New  England.  In  1784  the  old  Shelbume  road  waa 
followed  down  this  valley  by  Dr.  Belknap- s  party,  "one  goln;^ b«totft -^XXi  «:(v  v&&'^'^ 
to  clear  away  the  fallen  trees.  With  their  utmost  exettXotiS  ^«:j  TD»AA\raX.\\'^< 
hour. 
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The  OtnMt  Pool!  «re  less  than  1 M.  K.  of  tlie  COeo  Hcnim^  and  tie 
reached  by  a  path  miming  to  the  L  tnm  the  Goiiiam  road,  at  the  foot  of 
a  low  hill.  Thej  are  a  series  of  basins  in  the  bed  of  the  Peabody  Biver, 
carved  out  and  polished  bj  the  action  of  the  water  and  the  rolling  stones 
on  the  ledges. 

The  Imp  is  *'  a  grotesque  colossal  sphinx  *'  which  appears  on  one  of 
the  pealLS  of  the  Carter  Range,  the  profile  being  fimned  by  the  upper 
crags  of  Mt  Imp,  and  having  a  weird  resemblance  to  a  distorted  hmnaa 
face.  This  appearance  is  best  observed  at  late  afternoon,  and  fitnn  Gopp*s 
farm,  1^-2  M.  N.  of  the  Glen  Hoose,  on  the  old  road  to  Banddph,  W.  of 
the  Peabody  River. 

Thompson's  Falls  are  abont  2  M.  from  the  Glen  Hoose,  and  are  reached 
by  taking  the  N.  Conway  road  to  the  S.  and  diverging  for  i  M.  to  the  L,  at 
the  guide-board.  They  are  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Peabody  River, 
and  form  a  chain  of  cascades  i  M.  long,  sweephig  down  throu£^  pretty 
forest  scenery,  and  furnishing  rich  ground  for  pleasant  rambles.  The 
*  view  of  Mt.  Washington  and  its  E.  ravines,  fhjm  the  head  of  the  Tnatn 
fall,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  mountains,  and  has  been  reproduced  in 
Picturesque  America,  **  It  is  a  wild  forest  scene,  and  the  flow  of  the  glis- 
tening cascade  under  the  wide  expanse  of  leaf  and  bough  is  exquisitely 
musical  and  charming  in  the  solitude  of  the  wilderness.** 

The  Emerald  Pool  is  a  quiet  basin  in  the  Peabody  River,  where  the 
water  rests  for  a  brief  space  in  its  rapid  downward  career.  It  is  just  N. 
of  Thompson's  Falls,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  It  is  a  favorite 
resort  for  artists  and  lovers  of  nature,  on  account  of  its  quiet  beauty  and 
sylvan  richness. 

The  *  Olen-Ellii  Fallf  are  about  4  M.  S.  of  the  Glen  House,  near  the 
N.-Conway  road,  and  are  approached  by  a  plank  walk  i  M.  long,  diverg- 
ing to  the  1.  from  the  road  at  a  guide-board.  They  are  on  the  Ellis  River, 
and  at  the  base  of  Mt  Wild-Gat,  whose  formidable  ridges  tower  above  to  a 
great  height  They  were  formerly  known  as  the  Pitcher  Falls,  in  allusion 
to  tlieir  shape,  but  received  the  present  and  less  significant  name  (Glen 
Ellis,  or  Ellse)  (Vom  a  Portland  party,  in  1852.  The  stream  slides  down 
about  20  ft  over  inclined  ledges,  and  then  springs  downward  for  70  ft 
through  a  deep  groove  which  it  has  worn  in  the  rocky  cliff,  being  twisted 
to  the  1.  by  a  bulge  in  the  ledges,  and  making  almost  a  complete  turn. 
After  viewing  the  fall  from  the  edge  of  the  rocks  above,  the  visitor  should 
descend  the  long  stairways  on  the  r.  to  the  spray-moistened  ledges  below, 
where  he  can  form  a  better  idea  of  the  power  of  the  fall  by  looking  up 
along  its  line,  across  the  deep  green  pool  into  which  it  heavily  plunges.  A 
variety  of  rich  views  may  be  obtained  from  points  near  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine;  and  beautiful  combinations  of  the  white  i^olumn  of  water,  with 
the  bearded  woods  on  either  side,  are  gained  thence.  Jhis  fall  is  probably 
the  finest  in  the  White  Mts. 
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<*  If  iw.tvklied  to  tak«  A  penon  into  A  BeeoA  that  woaM  Mfm  to  be  tlM  fwy  betrt 
oir  mountain  wildneBS,  without  wishing  to  make  him  climb  into  any  of  the  rarinee, 
we  should  iuTite  lilm  to  visit  this  fidl  of  the  Ellis  Riyer.  The  best  Tiew  of  the  lUl 
is  obtained  by  leaning  against  a  tree  that  oTertuuoigs  a  sheer  precipice,  and  looking 
down  upon  ue  slide  and  foam  of  the  narrow  and  concentrated  cataract  to  where  it 
splashes  into  the  dark  green  pool,  100  ft.  below.  And  then  as  we  look  off  ftom  this 
point  aboTe  the  fiUl,  we  see  the  steep  side  of  Mt.  Wild-Gat  crowded  to  the  ridge  with 
the  forest.  It  Is  not  the  sense  of  age,  but  of  grim,  ahnoet  fierce  wildness,  that  is 
breathed  from  the  scenery,  amid  wtiieh  this  cataxact  takes  a  leap  of  80  ft.  to  carry 
its  contribution  to  the  Saco." 


About  i  M.  N.  of  the  Glen-Ellis  FaU,  on  the  W.  side  of  tiie  road.  Is  a  lofty  cliff 
over  which  fells  a  small  rivulet,  making  a  long,  white,  vertical  plunge  wlilch  is  a 
very  beautiful  object  in  seasons  of  Aill  water.  It  is  near  the  road,  and  tlie  silvery 
gleam  of  the  Ikll  is  visible  through  and  above  the  trees.  It  is  said  that  this  cas- 
cade is  on  the  tiny  stream  which  occupies  the  old  bed  of  Hm  New  River,  whose  new 
course  is  crossed  a  few  rods  further  N.,  nearer  the  Crystal  Biver  (see  Route  71). 

The  Cryital  Cascade  is  on  the  Crystal,  Catler's,  or  Ellis  Biver,  below 
the  outlet  of  Tuckerman's  Ravine,  and  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Fiokham  . 
Notch.  It  is  reached  by  following  the  N.-Conway  road  for  about  8  M. 
from  the  Glen  Housei  and  diverging  to  the  r.  at  a  guide-board,  whence  a 
good  path  leads  in  about  i  hr.  to  the  cascade.  The  best  view-point  is  on 
the  opposite  side,  on  a  little  cliff  which  fronts  the  water.  The  vista  in- 
cludes about  80  ft.  of  fall,  over  successive  step-like  terraces  of  slaty  rocks, 
crossed  by  igneous  dikes.  In  high  water  it  affords  a  brilliant  sight,  but 
at  other  seasons  the  stream  dwindles  away  into  white  threads  of  water. 

"  Visitors  should  not  forget  that  the  proper  point  firom  which  to  see  it  is  not  tlie 
foot  of  the  fall  itself,  but  the  top  of  the  little  cliff  directly  opposite.  No  contrast 
more  striking  can  be  fbund  among  the  mountains  than  that  of  age  and  youth,  which 
is  furnished  from  that  pmnt.    The  cliff  is  richly  carpeted  with  mosses  that  have 

been  nourished  and  thickened  by  centuries The  rocks  of  the  neighboring 

precipices  look  old.  They  are  cracked  and  seamed  as  though  the  forces  of  decay 
had  wound  their  coils  fiihrly  around  them,  and  were  crumbling  them  at  leisure. 
The  lichens  upon  them  looked  bleached  and  feeble.  Those  protruding  portions  of 
its  anatomy  indicate  that  Mt.  Washington  has  passed  the  meridian  of  his  years. 
But  the  waterlUl  gives  the  impression  of  graceltd  and  perpetual  youth.  Down  it 
comes,  leaping,  sliding,  tripping,  widening  its  pure  tide,  and  then  gathering  its  thin 
sheet  to  gush  through  a  narrowing  pass  in  the  rocks, — all  the  way  thus,  from  un- 
der the  sheer  .walls  of  Tuckerman's  Ravine,  s<»ne  miles  above,  till  it  reaches  the 
curve  oppoedte  the  point  where  we  stand,  and,  winding  around  it,  sweeps  down  the 
bending  stairway,  shattering  its  substamce  into  exquisite  crystal,  but  sending  off 
enough  wator  to  tlie  right  side  of  its  path  to  slip  and  trickle  over  the  lovely,  dark 
green  mosses  that  cling  to  the  gray  and  purple  rooks."    (STAaa  King.  ) 

The  road  tnm  the  Glen  House  to  Jefferson  Hill  diverges  to  the  1.  from 
the  Gorham  road  near  the  old  saw-mill,  about  1|  M.  from  the  hotel, 
crosses  the  Peabody  Biver  and  its  W.  Branch,  and  passes  the  Copp  farm, 
whence  the  Imp  is  seen.  It  then  ascends  through  the  forest  to  the  height- 
of-land  in  the  notch  between  Mt.  Madison  and  the  Pine  Mt.  of  Grorham, 
the  mountains  being  hidden,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  large  trees  on  either 
side.  From  the  height-of-land  it  descends  rapidly  to  tlie  Moose  Biver^ 
after  crossmg  which  it  enters  the  road  from  GorhaxaXo  ^«SL<^TWsa^€^\3iKAS. 
Bandolph  Hill  (see  Boate  70). 
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New  piazzM,  obBervatories,  and  oilier  oonvenienoes  have  been  ereetad  ik 
the  Olen  House.  Tlie  artificial  lake  formed  on  the  acy^oent  meadowia 
few  years  ago,  has  been  removed,  and  its  dikes  aldose  fresh  green  lawns, 
devoted  to  archery-ranges  and  to  lawn-tennis.  The  caltnred  dieses  of 
New  England,  New  York,  and  Philaddphia,  many  of  whoae  members  have 
so  long  made  the  Olen  their  summer  home,  will  doubUeai  appredate  this 
concession  to  their  tastes. 

The  Glen-House  proprietors  have  recently  acquired  the  Marsh  Cottage, 
a  picturesque  Swiss  chdUt  opposite  the  Fabyan  House,  to  be  used  as  a 
depot  for  tickets  and  information  for  people  bound  across  Mt.  Washing- 
ton .  They  have  also  erected  an  oflEice  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
with  an  agent  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  out  for  the  baggage,  and  providih. 
carriages  for  travellers  en  route  for  the  Olen  House. 

The  sojourner  in  this  secluded  glen  hould  take  care  to  hear  the  plain- 
tive notes  of  the  peabody-bird,  especially  towards  evening  twilight,  when 
his  weird  cry  resounds  through  the  quiet  forests.  These  strange  birds 
are  very  rare  in  other  places,  and  their  mournful  melodies  sound  through 
several  of  the  quaint  and  pathetic  legends  of  the  northern  lulls. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Osgood,  the  veteran  guide  at  the  Olen  House,  thus  describes 
his  creation,  the  new  and  valuable  path  up  Mt.  Madiion  (made  in  1878):  — 
"  Starting  from  the  Glen  House  across  the  field,  and  thence  through  the 
woods  to  the  West  Branch,  it  follows  up  the  S.  shore  about  ^  M.,  and 
then  crosses  the  stream,  from  whence  it  is  almost  a  straight  line  up  the 
S.E.  slope  of  Mt.  Madison,  coming  out  on  the  rocks  at  the  E.  end  of  the 
Madison  ridge.  There  is  no  particular  interest  about  the  path,  any  further 
than  as  a  convenience  for  parties  wishing  to  make  the  trip  over  all  of 
the  summits  to  Mt.  Washington.*'  The  path  is  well-constructed  and 
adequately  marked,  and  has  a  length  of  about  4  M. 

In  ascending  Mt.  Wild-Cat  (page  111)  in  1879,  the  Editor  found  the 
path  very  much  encumbered,  and  in  places  quite  concealed,  by  fallen 
timber  and  new  clearings.  In  1880,  new  works  are  promised  on  tiie  path 
which  will  render  it  practicable. 

OsgoocTs  Cascades  are  about  1 J  M.  from  the  Glen  House,  by  ascending 
the  mountain  road  for  a  little  over  1  M.,  and  divei^g  to  the  L  on  the 
new  path.  The  main  fall  is  20  ft.  high,  over  reddish-gray  cliffs  ;  and  the 
water  is  of  a  rich  and  sombre  brown,  changing  to  warmer  tints,  and  due, 
perhaps,  to  the  presence  of  iron.  The  cascades  bear  the  name  of  the 
famous  Glen-House  guide,  who  made  the  path  which  leads  to  them. 

Tuekerman^i  Bavine  (see  also  pages  194-7).  Two  ancient  and  well- 
nigh  obliterated  paths  have  lately  been  cleared  out  and  made  easy  for 
travellers.  The  first  is  the  route  by  Crystal  Cascade,  ascending  by  the 
brook,  and  reaching  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington  in  7J  M.  This 
distance  may  be  traversed  in  6  -7  hra.  The  second  (and  easiest)  route  is 
that  which  diveiges  from  the  road  up  Mt.  Waahmg^wu,  «^\3l\.  7il&.  Irowx 
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the  Olen  Honse^  and  follows  the  old  Thompson  bridle-path,  into  Hennit 
Lake.  A  new  camp  has  been  built  near  the  lake,  where  several  persons 
can  get  good  shelter  for  the  night. 

Carter  Dome  may  now  be  ascended  either  from  Jackson  or  the  Glen 
House,  from  near  the  summit  of  the  Carter  Notch,  under  efficient  guid- 
ance (Osgood,  Lowe,  or  Davis).  The  route  and  view  are  described  in 
AppcUachia,  vol.  L  pp.  76-86.  On  the  N.  and  W.  of  the  peak  is  the 
great  slide,  nearly  1  M.  long,  where  the  mountain  was  stripped  to  its 
bed-ledges  in  the  great  storm  of  October,  1869.  The  peak  itself  is  thus 
described  :  **  From  all  points  of  the  compass,  save,  perhaps  from  low 
levels  in  that  quarter  from  which  it  is  least  likely  to  be  viewed,  this  noble 
mountain  appears  as  a  Dome  ;  and  one  standing  on  the  supreme  arch  of 
its  curve  sees  the  lines  of  descent  gradually  and  evenly  fall  away  on  every 
side,  and  feels  the  spring  of  its  strong,  broad  vault  under  his  feet." 
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The  road  from  the  Glen  Home  to  Gotfaun  deecends  tibe  Peabody  Valkgr 
all  the  waj,  and  gives  several  gDod  Tiews  of  the  peaks  od  the  W^  th^ffgh 
much  of  its  coarse  is  through  thick  woods.  The  Imp  and  Moriah  ridgss 
are  also  seen  on  the  r. 

For  Tackermaa^  RaTfaie,  see  Roate  7S;  the  Oieat  CkOf.  Boots  74;  the  1ft- 
WMhington  roed.  Route  91 ;  Mt  Wwhhiffton,  Bonte  96 ;  Mts.  Jeflmvi,  Aiiy«. 
SQd  BfadiM>ii,  Routes  86,  86,  84;  the  Carter  Notch,  Boats  25:  Mt  WUd-Gati 
Boate  26. 

25.  The  Carter  VotcL 

Thean  are  two  routes  to  this  natural  onriosi^,  xme  from  tlM  Glen 
House  and  the  other,  from  Jackson.  The  former  is  the  shorter  and 
easier,  and  is  8]|-4  M.  long,  leading  up  the  valley  of  Nineteen-Mile 
Brook  (19  M.  from  Conway  liae)  between  Mts.  Carter  and  Carter  ]>omf» 
and  Mt.  Wild-Cat.  The  brook  is  back  of  the  Glen  House,  and  is  followed 
for  a  considerable  distance  by  the  aqueduct,  beyond  which  ensues  a  long 
and  wearisome  scramble  up  the  bed  of  the  brook  and  along  the  ac^acent 
ridges.  1  M.  an  hour  is  the  best  time  that  can  be  made,  and  the  ascent  is 
quite  arduous.  The  height-of-land  is  about  8^  M.  from  the  hotel  and  1,760 
ft.  above  it;  and  beyond  this  point  the  visitor  descends  quickly  to  the 
lakes,  passes  on  the  1.  of  the  first,  by  the  camp,  on  the  r.  of  the  second 
lake,  and  up  on  the  boulders  below. 

The  route  from  Jackson  leads  up  the  Wild-Cat  Valley  for  6  M.,  and  then 
follows  logging-roads  and  the  course  of  a  brook  into  the  Notch,  about 
4  M.  farther. 

The  highest  point  in  the  Notch  is  8,820  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  the  lakes 
are  8,160  ft.  high.  It  lies  between  Carter  Dome  on  the  £.  and  Mt.  Wild- 
Cat  on  the  W-,  and  contains  some  grand  rock-scenery.  On  the  W.  are  fine 
cliffs,  800  -  400  ft.  high,  which  give  back  strong  echoes  to  a  rifie-shot.  On 
the  £.,  high  up  on  Carter  Dome,  is  a  singular  cluster  of  projecting  crags, 
forming  ragged  profiles  against  the  sky.  The  lakes  are  in  the  central  part 
of  the  chasm,  Uiat  to  the  N.  being  200  X  800  ft.  in  area  and  the  other  160 
X  76  ft.  Their  water  is  very  clear,  and  abounds  in  fish.  On  the  terrace 
between  them,  to  the  W.,  is  a  snug  hunter*s  camp,  where  Bishop  Jaggar 
and  other  gentlemen  have  sojourned.  At  the  S.  entrance  of  the  Notch  is 
a  lofty  line  of  inmiense  boulders,  piled  on  each  other  in  inextricable  con- 
fusion, and  affording  some  of  the  most  remarkable  rock-scenery  in  the 
mountains.  They  are  rugged  and  deeply  pitted,  like  the  rocks  on  the  cone 
of  Mt.  Washington,  and  probably  remained  for  ages  on  the  crests  of  the  ad- 
jacent peaks.  One  or  two  of  these  boulders  are  over  70  ft.  long  each.  The 
best  point  from  which  to  view  the  ravine  is  the  top  of  the  highest  of  these 
boulders,  but  the  route  thither  is  very  difficult  to  find,  leading  sometimes 
under  arches  of  huge  rocks  and  sometimes  through  narrow  gates  between 
high  walls.    From  this  point  the  Notch  opens  on  the  N.,  with  the  cliffs 
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and  crags  of  Mt  Wild-Gat  and  Carter  Dome  on  the  l  and  r. ;  and  on  the 
S-  is  a  portion  of  the  valley  towards  Jackson,  with  its  enw%lling  moun- 
tains. The  confused  piling  together  of  these  huge  black  boulders  forms 
a  weird  and  singular  scene,  and  is  the  chief  object  of  interest  in  the 
Notch. 

Mr.  Jonathan  O.  DaTls,  Hving  well  up  the  WUd-Cat  Yalley,  abore  JaekMm,  has 
constructed  an  Appalachian  path  from  the  S.  into  the  Notch,  and  is  a  good  guide  for 
that  region.  It  is  a  little  oyer  8  M.  long,  from  the  road.  It  has  been  eztebded  for 
8  M.  further,  to  the  Olen-Honse  aqaeduct,  and  Is  now  quite  practicable  from  either 
side,  making  comparatiTely  easy  the  access  to  **  one  of  the  wildeet  and  weirdest  wpota 
to  be  found  among  the  mountains"  (see  page  99a).  A  thorough  reoonnolsBanoe 
of  Garter  Dome  is  described  in  Appalachian  t(u.  i.,  part  2. 

26.  Mount  Wild-Cat 

Mt  Wild-Cat  is  S.  of  the  Glen  House,  between  the  Carter  Notch  and  the  Pinkham 
Notch,  with  spurs  running  S.  into  Jackson.  It  was  named  Bast  Mt,  on  Belknap^s 
map  of  1791,  in  allusion  to  its  position  with  refaenoe  to  Che  Pinkham  Notch. 
There  is  a  legend  that  two  hunters  named  Eight  and  Carter  were  mice  passing 
through  the  notch  £.  of  this  mountain,  when  tliey  separated  and  ascended  the 
ridges  on  each  side,  whereof  one  was  named  Hifl^t  and  the  ottier  Carter.  It 
is  uncertain  which  of  the  mountains,  E.  or  W. ,  assumed  either  of  these  names, 
but  that  on  the  W.  of  the  Garter  Notch  has  usiully  been  called  Mt.  Hight.  Prof. 
Guyot  named  It  Mt.  Wild-Cat,  and  latteriy  the  people  who  wished  to  retain  the 
name  of  Hight,  being  unwilling  to  derange  Guyot's  nomeneUtore,  haTe  applied  it  to 
the  S.  peak  of  Mt.  Carter.  The  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  has  finally  applied 
the  name  of  the  Carter  Dome  to  the  8.  peak  of  Carter.  The  tme  Mt.  Hight  (Guyot's 
Wld-  Qit)  is  4,350  ft.  high,  and  is  coTered  with  woods.  A  clearing  has  been  made 
high  up  on  the  W.  side,  Wiiich  commands  perhaps  the  best  yiew  attainable  of  Mt 
Washington  and  the  great  rarines  on  the  B.  It  is  reached  by  a  good  path  from  the 
Glen  House,  which  passes  close  to  the  lower  comer  of  the  resraroir  and  enters  ttie 
woods  beyond.  The  ascent  is  easy,  cTen  for  ladies ;  and  requires  less  than  an  hour, 
the  distance  being  about  1^  M.    The  trees  along  the  path  are  pvoftisely  "  spotted.  ^^ 

*  The  View.  —  On  the  1.,  over  the  Pinkham  Woods,  are  the  heights 
which  hem  in  and  hide  the  New-River  Bavine,  N.  of  which  is  the  vast 
outer  circle  of  Tuckennan*s  Ravine,  with  nearly  all  its  S.  wall  strewn 
with  slides,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  heading  cliffs.  The  ravme  itself  is 
seen  opening  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  its  floor  forming  an  apparent 
terrace  above  the  hollow  in  which  lies  Hermit  Lake.  Above  the  S.  wall 
are  the  imposing  crags  on  Boott's  Spur;  and  above  the  N.  wall  are  the  frown- 
ing rooks  of  the  Lion*8  Head.  On  the  r.  of  the  latter  is  the  sharp  white 
fall  of  Raymond's  Cataract,  glistening  down  the  cliff-side  for  hundreds  of 
feet,  beyond  which  are  the  lofty  gray  precipices  of  Huntington's  Ravine, 
-^hose  depth  is  partly  hidden  by  an  intervening  ridge.  Above  these  points 
is  the  high  terrace  of  the  Alpine  Garden,  with  the  Chandler  Ridge  still 
higher  on  the  r.,  and  the  summit-hotel  over  all.  On  the  r.  flank  of  the 
mountain  are  seen  various  sections  of  the  carriage-road,  with  the  Half- 
way House;  over  which  is  the  massive  peak  of  Mt.  Jefferson,  beyond  the 
Great  Gulf.  Then  the  splendid  pyramid  of  Adams  is  seen,  with  lon^filld«& 
on  its  sides  and  craggy  peaks  on  N.  and  S.  lAoVVn^TV^^OcA^ia^^'cv^^stKk 
between  Adams  and  Madison,  one  views  tbft  \o^  «aA!^<^  \xv^\i\^^^»K 
Lake  lies,  on  whose  r.  is  Mt.  Madison,  alofty  aaaiQL «\a.\«3i^  ^fi«»3B^  w«t-^^ 
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Glen  House,  flanked  by  the  long  and  stonj  ridges  which  nm  down  to 
Copp*8  and  the  height-of~land. 

On  the  r.  of  Madison,  and  beyond,  is  the  Crescent  Range,  over  which 
are  the  more  distant  forms  of  the  Pilot  Mts.  and  Greenes  Ledge,  in  Berlin. 
Due  N.,  down  the  Peabody  Glen,  is  the  low  and  broad-based  Pine  Mt,  on 
whose  r.  is  the  ledgy  mass  of  Mt  Forist,  at  Berlin  Falls,  with  Mt.  Hayes 
much  nearer,  on  the  r.  Between  Pine  and  Hayes  the  long  Androscoggin 
Valley  is  seen,  trending  away  to  the  N.  through  Berlin  and  Milan,  with 
the  high  farms  on  Berlin  Heights  on  the  1.  of  Berlin-Falls  village.  The 
view  is  then  closed  by  Mt.  Imp,  close  at  hand  down  the  Glen. 

27.  The  Carter  Bange. 

Properly  speaking,  this  chain  of  peaks  extends  from  the  Androscoggin 
Valley  to  the  Carter  Notch,  including  Mts.  Moriah,  I^p,  Carter,  and  Dome. 
In  a  narrower  sense  it  includes  that  portion  of  the  ridge  between  the  Imp 
and  the  Notch ;  and  the  name  of  Mt.  Carter  is  applied  only  to  the  peaks 
nearly  behind  the  Glen  House.  This  group  has  been  but  partially  ex- 
plored, and  the  State  Geologist  says  that  **  it  is  the  least  known  of  all  the 
mountain  districts.  I  do  not  find  any  explorer  of  it  anxious  to  continue 
his  investigations  therein.'*  It  falls  on  the  W.  to  the  Peabody  Glen;  and 
more  gradually  on  the  £.  to  the  Cold-River  valley  and  the  trackless  for- 
est. The  N.  peak  of  Carter  is  4,702  ft.  high,  and  the  S.  peak  is  4,880  ft. 
high.  It  is  to  the  latter  that  the  name  of  Carter  Dome  has  recently  been 
given,  in  allusion  to  its  remarkable  convexity  of  outline,  and  to  its  situa- 
tion on  the  Carter  Range. 

The  peaks  of  Mt.  Carter  are  very  rarely  visited,  so  great  is  the  labor  of 
the  attack.  From  people  who  have  been  over  the  ridge  the  Editor  learns 
that  there  is  a  large  area  of  dwarf  spruce  on  its  upper  parts,  through 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  pass.  The  summits  of  Carter  are  covered  with 
forests,  and  are  therefore  ineligible  as  view-points. 

28.  Oorham. 

Hotels*  —  The  Alpine  House  is  a  new  and  comfortable  hotel,  well  ftimiBhed 
and  equipped,  and  under  the  same  management  as  the  Qlen  House,  with  irtiksh  H 
is  connected  oy  stages.  It  has  a  large  Hvery-stable,  affording  focilitles  ft>r  the  driTe 
to  Mt.  Washington,  or  the  charming  excursions  up  and  down  the  Androtcoggtn 
Valley.  The  Gorham  House  is  a  large  country  inn,  at  the  centre  of  the  TillamL 
and  Lary 's  is  an  ancient  summer-house  1  M.  N.  of  the  Tillage,  with  unconunendwle 
surroundings. 

Railway.  —  The  Grand  Trunk  line  (Route  6)  runs  to  Portland  (91  M.)  in  4^  -5 
hn.  By  taking  the  train  to  Qroveton  Junction  (31  M.  N.  W.),  a  connection  is 
made  with  the  B.,  C.  &  M.  R.  R.  (see  Routes  7  and  2),  running  to  Lancaster  and 
Littleton.  Beyond  QroTeton  the  Grand  Trunk  line  passes  on  to  Montreal  and  Que- 
bec (Route  7). 

Stages  run  to  the  Glen  House  semi-daily,  on  arriyal  of  trains.  Mountafai- 
wagons  are  despatched  frequently  but  irregularly  (when  parties  are  made  up)  to 
Mt.  Washington  and  Jefferson  HilL    The  Gorham  House  has  a  large  Uvery-steble. 
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Guides*  ~  The  company  of  sUlAiI  guides  that  uMd  to  ftequent  the  Alpine 
House  has  now  paeeed  away,  and  yisiton  will  find  it  difficult  to  get  competent  pilots 
Ibr  the  Moriah  and  Madison  tripe. 

Distances.  —  Oorham  to  the  summit  of  Ht  Hayes  (Route  29),  2  M. ;  of  If  t.  Sur- 
prise (Route  80),  2i  M. ;  of  Mt.  Moriah  (Route  81),  44-5  M. ;  to  the  Glen  Uoui>e 
(Route  24),  8  M. ;  Mt.  Washington,  16  M. ;  JeflieTSon  Hill  (Route  66),  17  M. ;  I^ead- 
mine  Bridge  (Route  82),  41  M. ;  Lead-mine,  6i  &L:  Shelbume  station  (Route  82), 
6  M. ;  Alpine  Cascade,  5  M. ;  BerUn  Falls  (Route  d4),6  M. ;  Milan  (Route  86),  18^ 
M. ;  Randolph  Hill,  5  M. 

The  town  of  Gorham  coDtains  1,383  inhabitants,  and  covers  18,146 
acres,  of  which  over  16,000  are  unimproved,  \ymg  on  the  slopes  of  ragged 
ridges.  The  village  is  an  important  station  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
and  is  the  seat  of  the  machine-shops  for  the  Eastern  Division  of  that  line, 
employing  155  men  and  producing  $250,000  worth  of  work  annually. 
There  are  about  900  inhabitants  in  the  village,  with  8  churches  and  12 
stores.  It  is  situated  on  the  Androscoggin  River  (formerly  called  the 
Amarucoggin\  a  wide  and  rapid  stream,  near  its  junction  with  the  Moose 
and  Peabody  Rivers. 

Gorham  is  the  nearest  village  to  the  great  peaks  N.  of  Mt.  Washington, 
and  although  they  are  hidden  from  the  streets  by  the  low-lying  mass  of  Pine 
Mt.,  some  of  the  best  possible  views  are  gained  from  points  close  by. 
Mts.  Moriah,  Carter,  and  Hayes,  and  the  Pilot  Mts.  nre  visible  from  the  vil- 
lage. In  the  earlier  days  of  White-Mt.  travel  the  noble  scenery  and  adven- 
turous excursions  in  this  vicinity  made  Gorham  one  of  the  favorite  centres 
for  tourists.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Starr  King  spent  several  seasons  here, 
writing  the  greater  part  of  his  charming  book.  The  White  Hilis.  The 
village  is  812  ft.  above  the  sea ;  and  the  dry  and  bracing  air  of  the  broad 
valley  is  invigorating  and  healthful.  The  close  proximity  of  tlie  great 
peaks  of  Madison,  Jefferson,  and  Adams  gives  rare  grandeur  to  the  views 
from  the  environs;  and  this  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  proper  focal  points 
for  the  view  of  Mt.  Washington.  On  the  S.  the  Peabody  Glen  opens  away 
into  the  highlands,  flanked  on  the  E.  by  the  lofty  crests  of  Mts.  Moriah  and 
Carter;  and  on  the  N.  W.  are  the  long  serrated  lines  of  the  Pilot  Mts.,  the 
scene  of  brilliant  displays  of  color  towards  evening.  The  rugged  hills  N. 
of  the  Androscoggin  River  tower  closely  on  the  N.  of  the  village,  throwing 
out  their  rocky  cliffs  to  the  verge  of  the  stream. 

'*  No  point  in  the  mountains  offers  views  to  be  gained  by  wsUes  of  a  mile  or  two 

tliat  are  more  noble  and  memorable For  river  soeneiy,  in  connection  with 

impreasive  mountain  forms,  the  immediate  vicinity  cf  Goriuun  surpasses  M.  the 
other  districts  ftom  wliich  the  higliest  peaks  are  visible.  The  Androscoggin  sweeps 
through  the  village  with  a  broader  bed,  and  in  larger  volume,  than  tilie  Connecticut 
shows  at  Lancaster  or  Littleton.  As  a  general  &ing,  Qorlumi  Is  the  place  to  see 
the  more  rugged  sculpturing  and  the  Titanic  brawn  of  the  hiUs.  Turning  from 
N.  Ck>nway  to  the  Androscoggin  Yalley  is  somewliat  like  turning  from  a  volume  of 
Tennyson  to  the  pages  of  Garlyle ;  from  the  melodies  of  Don  Giovanni  to  the  surges 
of  the  Ninth  Symj^ony ;  from  the  art  of  RafEaeUe  to  that  of  Michel  Angelo.'' 
(Stabb  Kme.) 

Soldier' $  HiU  is  a  small  eminence  in  the  vUi«i|g&^  fm  V)\<^  t .  ^^  "Cca  ^>x^%^ 
which  runs  to  the  suspension-bridge.    It  comiaan^  «i,>a«KoS\^\j\  n\«^  ^"^ 
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the  valley,  extending  on  r.  and  1.  for  miles,  and  affords  a  good  observatory 
from  which  to  reconnoitre  the  adjacent  mountains. 

The  best  view  from  Grorham  is  obtained  from  the  vichiity  of  Lar7*s, 
about  1 M.  from  the  station,  and  the  best  time  to  eivjoy  it  is  at  late  after- 
noon, towards  sunset.  Its  chief  features  are  the  noble  prospects  of  Mts. 
Moriah,  Madison,  and  Adams. 

Mt  Adams,  as  seen  from  a  point  on  the  road  about  1}  M.  above  Gor- 
ham,  is  **  the  highest  elevation  which  we  can  look  at  in  New  England 
from  any  point  within  a  few  miles  of  the  base.  Indeed,  it  is  the  highest 
point  of  land  overlooking  a  station  near  the  base,  that  can  be  seen  £.  of 
the  Mississippi.**  The  peak  of  Adams  (5,794  ft.  high)  is  about  7  M.  from 
the  point  before  mentioned  (868  ft.  high),  above  which  it  towers  to  the 
height  of  4,926  ft.,  while  Mt.  Washington  rises  but  4,722  ft.  above  the 
Fabyan  House,  and  4,661  ft.  above  the  Glen  House. 

From  the  same  yicinity  is  enjoyed  the  best  Tiew  of  Mt.  Moriah,  which  rises  8,785 
ft.  aboTe  the  valley,  or  over  600  ft.  higher  than  Mt.  La&yette  stands  oyer  the  Profile 
House.  *' With  the  exception  pertiape  of  the  Moat  Mt.  in  N.  Conway,  the  long 
lines  of  its  decUrity,  towards  the  E.,  flow  more  softly  than  any  oUien  we  can  reoidL 
They  ware  from  the  summit  to  the  valley  in  curves  as  fluent  and  graoeftil  as  ttie 
fluttering  of  a  long  pennant  from  a  masthead.  The  whole  mass  c(  the  moantido, 
moreover,  is  clothed  with  the  richest  foliage,  unscarred  by  any  land-slide,  unbrokna 

by  any  ravages  of  storm  and  frost,  even  in  its  ravines But  nothing  can  be 

more  graoeftil  and  seductive  than  ttie  flow  of  these  Unes  of  Mt.  Mcniah  seen  throng 
nich  a  veil  [of  shower].  They  do  not  suggest  any  violent  internal  forces.  It 
would  seem  that  they  rose  to  melody,  as  when  Amphion  played  his  lyre,  and  saw 
the  stones  move  by  rhythmic  masonry  to  the  places  where  they  were  wanted. 
And  the  beauty  is  the  more  efieotive  by  contrast  with  the  sternness  and  vigor  of  the 
lines  of  Adams  and  Madison." 

Bandolph  Hill  is  a  locality  on  the  Jefferson-Hill  road,  from  which  one 
gf  the  noblest  views  of  the  White  Mts.  is  obtained.  It  is  about  5  M.  from 
Gorham  by  a  well-constructed  road  which  passes  over  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  600  ft.  above  the  village.  Therefrom  is  afforded  a  grand  *  view  of 
Mt.  Madison  (on  the  1.)  and  Mt.  Adams  (r.),  with  the  tremendous  gorge 
of  King*s  Ravine  opening  into  the  heart  of  the  latter  (see  page  120  a). 

"  After  the  first  mile  the  summits  are  in  view  all  the  way.  As  the  sides  of  the 
ipountains  are  more  and  more  dearly  seen,  attention  is  arrested  by  the  correspondent 
lines  that  run  N.  W.  from  Adams,  and  S.  E.  from  Madison.  They  are  alike  in  almost 
M  their  details.  These  earthquake  rhymes  are  more  interesting  for  the  intellect 
than  the  granite  physio^omy  in  Franconia.  And  the  lower  outworks  and  braces 
of  Mt.  Madison  repeat,  m  reduced  form  and  reverse  order,  the  shapes  of  the  two 
great  hills.  There  is  no  drive  more  valuable  than  this  for  the  close  study  of  the 
multitudinous  details  that  make  up  the  foreground  of  a  vast  mountain, — the  abut- 
ments, the  water-lines,  the  ravine  walls  and  edg^  the  twistings  of  rock  beneath 
tbB  soil,  that  give  character  to  a  view  ten  miles  off,  which  almost  every  ^e  ftels, 

but  which  onlv  a  critical  one  can  explain And  then  the  general  aspect  ot 

these  mountams  during  this  drive.  How  proud  and  secure!  What  weifdit  and 
'vriiat  spirit !  They  are  not  dead  matter, — tiiey  live.  So  solid,  yet  soaring:  They 
seem  to  lift  themselves  to  that  glorious  height.  ....  Here  we  see  the  N.  £.  wall  of 
the  White-Mt.  chain  declining  sharply  to  the  valley.  From  Randolph  Hill  we  look 
down  to  the  lowest  course  of  its  masonry,  and  up  to  the  two  noblest  spires  of  rock 
which  the  ridge  contains.  How  lonely  and  desolate  it  looks,  aloft  there !  And  yet 
those  pinnacles,  that  are  scarcely  fttnned  by  a  breath  of  summer,  and  that  feel  such 
storms  as  the  valleys  never  know  and  could  not  bear, — is  it  not  wholesome  to  look 
«/  /iAem  sad  think  what  tfaey  undergo  for  the  good  ot  'H«w  Sn^liaiidt  *>   (Stabk 
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Pine  Xonntain,  or  Camd'i  Hua^,  Is  the  inoft  nmriherly  of  the  White 
Mts.,  and  lies  S.  W.  of  Gorham,  occupying  the  area  which  is  hounded  bj 
the  Moose,  Androscoggin,  and  Peabody  Riyers,  and  the  Old  Pinkham- 
Kotch  road  (which  separates  it  from  Mt  Madison).  It  is  a  low  and  broad- 
based  mountain,  on  whose  ridge  are  three  distinct  crests  partially  covered 
with  woods.  Hamilton  Willis  had  the  trees  cut  away  from  one  of  the 
lower  peaks  so  that'views  might  be  obtained  of  Mts.  Madison  and  Adams. 
This  point  was  called  WiUWi  Cut,  and  was  about  {  M.  trcm  Gorham, 
whence  it  was  approached  by  a  good  path. 

A  recent  scientifio  Tisitor  thus  records  his  much  to  the  middle  itaak  of  Pine  Mt : 
Olen  Road  (1  M.  from  Gorham)  to  end  of  logging-road,  1  hr.,  %^  wL  \  thsnee  le  flisi 
peak,2  his.,  1^  Si. ;  thence  to  the  secwMl  pesk,  1  br.,  */•  M. 

29.  Mount  Hayes. 

-  The  easiest,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  profitable  mountain-excur- 
sion to  be  made  from  Gorham  is  the  ascent  of  this  eminence,  frt>m  which 
is  obtained  one  of  the  grandest  views  of  the  White  Mts.  The  mountain 
here  approaches  the  river,  and  is  faced  with  rocky  ledges  and  cliffs.  The 
summit  is  a  little  over  2  M.  from  the  village,  and  the  path  is  entered  from 
the  N.  end  of  the  suspension-bridge.  For  many  years  Mt.  Hayes  has  been 
celebrated  for  **  bears,  blueberries,  and  views.** 

The  distance  from  the  bridge  to  the  site  of  the  house  on  the  ridge  is 
nearly  1^  M.,  and  the  summit  is  about  \  M.  beyond.  The  path  is  easy  and 
well  defined,  leading  through  a  forest  of  second-growth  birches ;  and  has 
plenty  of  water  in  its  vicinity.  On  account  of  its  easy  grade  this  moun- 
tain is  much  visited  by  tourists.  The  most  favorable  time  is  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  Presidential  Range  is  lit  up  from  the  £.,  and  the  ravines  show 
distinctly.  The  summit  is  a  broad  plateau,  covered  with  outcropping 
ledges  of  granitic  gneiss,  and  its  highest  part  is  overgrown  with  trees.  The 
best  view  of  the  Androscoggin  Valley  is  gained  from  the  ledges  near  the 
house  ;  but  the  peaks  to  the  W.  are  best  seen  from  a  high  rock  farther  up 
on  the  plateau.    The  Guide-Book  party  was  80  min.  in  making  the  ascent. 

**Mt.  Hayes  is  the  chair  set  by  the  Creator  at  the  proper  distance  and  angle  to 
appreciate  and  enjoy  Mt.  Washington's  kingly  prominence.  All  the  lower  sommits 
are  hidden,  and  you  have  the  great  advantage  of  not  looking  along  a  chain,  but  of 
seeing  the  monarch  himself  soar  atone,  back  of  Madison  and  Adams  and  seemingly 
^disconnected  with  them,  standing  just  enough  to  the  S.  to  allow  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  ridges  that  climb  firom  the  Pinkham  road  up  over  Tuckermaii's  Ravine, 
to  a  crest  moulded  and  poised  with  indescribable  stoteliness  and  graca  It  com- 
pietely  dimmed  the  glory  of  Mt.  Adams.  The  eye  clung  ever  foscinated  and  still 
hungry  upon  those  noble  propovttons  and  that  hangh^  peace.  We  were  just  fax 
enough  removed  to  get  the  poetic  impression  of  height  which  vagueness  and  airy 

tenderness  of  color  give It  was  8atl8ftu!toxy,artistic,  mountain-eminence  and 

nuyesty  that  we  were  gaiing  upon.'* 

*  The  View. — Toward  the  S.  is  the  great  and  massive  rld^^tV^% 
Moriah,  falling  away  on  the  r.  towards  the  lower  pe^ik  ot  IniVi  '^'Vi\0(\.'^%^^ 
sharply  over  the  Peabodj  Gleo.    Farther  to  the  r.  Is  \)iie  «yaffiMX3\<:»i  «sA 
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lofty  cone  of  Mt  Garter,  partly  concealing  Carter  Dome  and  its  finrmidable 
southern  outworks;  and  adjoined  by  the  lower  and  more  distant  Mt.  Wild- 
Cat,  which  falls  off  on  the  1.  into  the  Carter  Notch,  and  on  the  r.  toward  the 
Pinkham  Notch.  Over  the  foot  of  the  Imp*s  long  slope  is  the  Glen-House 
clearing;  and  at  the  end  of  the  valley  the  Rocky-Branch  ridge  trends  up 
on  the  r.  to  the  rugged  crags  on  the  end  of  Boott*s  Spur.  The  S.  wall  of 
Tuckerman's  Ravine  is  on  the  side  of  the  Spur,  and  then  the  high  crest 
of  Washington  is  seen,  with  its  white  hotel.  In  the  foreground,  on  this 
line  of  vision,  is  the  low  and  heavily  wooded  Pine  Mt.  On  the  r.  of 
Washington  are  the  long  and  broken  rocky  ridges  of  Madison,  ascending 
on  the  r.  to  the  shattered  peak,  on  whose  r.  are  the  fine  crests  of  Adams, 
concealing  Jefferson  fh)m  view.  The  Moose-River  Valley  opens  away  on 
the  N.,  by  Randolph  Hill,  and  at  its  end  is  the  long  blue  Cherry  Mt,  with 
the  Owl's-Head  peak  on  the  N.  end.  Thence  to  the  r.  extend  the  long 
and  monotonous  hill-ranges  of  Randolph,  Crescent,  and  Pliny,  culminat- 
ing in  Mt.  Starr  King.  Toward  the  N.  W.  axe  the  higher  and  more  pic- 
turesque Pilot  Mountains,  showing  fine  outlines  and  covering  a  great  area, 
with  the  twin  white  mamelons  of  the  Percy  Peaks  far  away  on  the  r^ 
seen  over  a  nearer  wooded  hiil.  On  the  1.  of  the  line  to  the  Percies  are 
the  crags  of  Greenes  Ledge,  falling  off  sharply  to  the  S. ;  Deer  Mt.,  with  a 
knob  in  the  centre ;  and  the  more  distant  heights  of  Sugar  Loaf  and  Strat- 
ford Mt.  More  to  the  r.,  and  nearly  over  Mt.  Forist,  is  Long  Mt,  in 
OdeU. 

The  view  to  the  N.  and  N.  E.  is  dosed  by  the  iroods  on  the  snmmit  of  Hayes. 
When  standing  on  the^ledge  near  the  old  house,  the  visitor  sees  the  Mooee-Riirar 
Valley  on  his  r.,  the  Peabody  Glen  in  firont,  and  the  Androscoggin  Valley  on  the  1. 
This  scene  is  one  of  rare  beauty.  **  The  rich  upland  of  Randolph,  over  whbch  the 
ridj^  of  Madison  and  Adams  heave  to'wards  the  8 .,  first  holds  the  eye.  Next  the  sdn- 
gnlar  curre  in  the  blue  Androscoggin  around  the  Lary  Farm,  arching  like  a  bow 
drawn  taut.  Directly  beneath  us  lay  two  islands  in  the  river, — one  of  a  diamond 
shape,  the  other  cut  preciselv  like  a  huge  kite,  and  fiinged  most  charmingly  with 
green.  Tkawa  the  valley,  Shelbnme,  Gilead,  W.  Bethel,  and  Bethel  were  laid  into 
the  landscape  with  rich  mosaics  of  grove,  and  grass,  and  ripening  g^n,  needing  a 
brush  dipped  in  molten  opal  to  paint  their  wavering,  tremulous  beauty.  IMrectly 
opposite,  seemingly  only  an  arrow-shot^s  distance,  were  the  russet  ravines  of  Moiiaa 
and  the  shadow-oooled stairways  of  Carter.  "    (Stabr  Kino.) 


30.  Mount  Surprise. 

This  peak  is  on  a  lower  ridge  of  Mt.  Moriah,  and  is  about  2}  M.  from 
Gorham,  whence  it  may  be  reached  in  about  2  hrs.  The  path  was  for- 
merly a  good  one,  adapted  for  the  ascent  of  saddle-horses ;  but  it  has  been 
neglected,  and  is  now  obscured  in  some  places  by  bushes  and  wood-chop- 
pings.  The  entrance  of  the  path  may  be  found  through  the  pastures  near 
J.  R.  Hitchcock*s,  although  it  formerly  passed  in  from  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Peabody,  near  the  highway-bridge.  The  services  of  a  guide  will  be  useful 
at  least  in  getting  the  visitor  fairly  started  in  the  woods.    The  route  to 
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l?arprise  Is  the  lower  half  of  the  bridle-paih  to  Mt  Moriah,  and  was  for- 
merly a  broad,  plain,  and  well-travelled  way.  It  would  be  well  if  the 
people  of  Gorham  woold  have  it  once  more  opened  and  pnt  in  order, — a 
work  which  would  involve  but  little  outlay  in  comparison  to  the  benefits 
accruing. 

Mount  Surprise  is  a  ledgy  knoll  rising  boldly  from  the  long  flank  of  Mo- 
riah,  and  commanding  a  very  noble  *  view.  On  the  S.  8.  E.  is  the  main 
peak  of  Moriah,  over  a  green  wooded  spur,  with  the  Imp  on  fhe  r.  Then 
comes  Mt.  Washington,  flanked  by  Boott's  Spur  on  the  1.,  and  by  the 
high  humps  of  Mt  Clay  on  the  r.  The  noble  peaks  of  Jefferson,  Adams, 
and  Madison  are  next  seen,  with  Pine  Mt.  below,  on  the  r.  Farther  away 
are  the  Crescent  and  Randolph  Ranges,  Mt  Starr  King,  and  the  broken 
lines  of  the  Pilot  Mts.,  over  which  are  the  white  domes  of  the  Percy  Peaks. 
The  Stratford,  Bowback,  and  Deer  Mts.  are  in  the  distant  N.  W.  Ck>se  at 
hand  on  the  N.  is  the  Androscoggin  Valley,  with  the  rocky  ridges  of  Mts. 
Hayes  and  Baldcap  over  it,  and  Gorham*s  white  houses  below.  Farther 
away  towards  the  N.  N.  K  are  the  mountains  about  the  Grafton  Notoh, 
and  the  pointed  peak  of  Goose-Eye;  and  more  to  the  r.  is  the  long  and 
beautiful  valley  of  Shelbume. 

Mt.  Surprise  was  alkvorite  resort  of  Thomas  Starr  King,  and  no  description  of  its 
view  can  equal  that  which  he  wrote :  "  Looking  up  the  Tftlley  of  the  Peabody,  we 
see  the  five  highest  peaks  of  the  Washington  range,  but  a  tuU.  view  is  giren  of  two 
only, — lladison,  the  Apollo  of  the  High&uids,  and  the  Herculean  structure  of  Wash- 
ington, with  his  high,  hard  shoulders  and  stalwart  spurs.  There  are  very  few  hills 
of  moderate  height  accessible  by  bridle-paths,  Crom  which  a  good  view  of  any  portion 
of  the  great  range  can  be  gained,  — positions  near  enough  to  reveal  the  extent  and 
freshness  of  the  forests,  and  yet  &r  enough  to  allow  the  effect  of  light  and  symmetry. 
We  know  of  none  so  favorable  in  both  these  respects  as  Mt.  Surprise.  It  ought  to  be 
to  Oorham  what  Mt  Willard  is  to  the  Notch.  Certainly  after  several  visits  to  Mt.  Wil- 
lud,  when  the  senses  have  become  used  to  the  impression,  at  first  so  startling,  made 
by  looking  over  the  cliff  into  the  awfiil  gulf  of  the  Notch,  the  riew  gained  there  of  the 
summits  of  the  Washington  chain,  especially  of  Mt.  Jefforson.  \a  more  fescinating 
to  an  artistic  sense.  And  Mt.  Surprise  gives  a  still  more  striking  spectacle.  Pl&iu 
prose,  however  eloquent,  is  no  fit  medium  to  describe  that  proud  smooth  swell  of 
Madison  firom  the  Peabody  Valley  to  a  peak  that  pricks  the  sky.  It  needs  rhythm ; 
it  needs  the  buoyant  surge  of  a  blank-verse  like  tiutt  of  Coleridge,  to  ensoul  the  fas- 
cination of  that  soaring  beauty,  which  spires  at  last  into  granite  grandeur.  There 
is  no  point  among  the  New-Hampshire  hUls  where  the  '  hymn  in  the  Talley  of  Ch»- 
mouni '  breaks  from  the  lips  so  readily  as  here.  And  if  one  wants  to  see  forest-costume 
in  the  utmost  richness  of  folds  and  retinue,  let  him  look  at  the  broad  miles  of  wilder- 
ness that  flow  down  the  oppoedng  sides  of  Carter  and  Madison One  is  tempted 

to  believe  that  these  two  points  —  the  tops  of  Carter  and  Madison  —  were  lifted  up 
gradually  from  the  level  laud  at  first,  and  held  off  from  each  other  just  fax  enough 
to  let  the  forests  droop  in  the  most  graceful  folds  from  them,  and  meet  with  trails 
soft  as  velvet  upon  the  valley. 

'*  Ah,  and  what  intensity  of  expression  in  the  ragged  crest  of  Adams,  which  starts 
out,  it  may  be,  from  a  melting  fog,  and  OTertops  the  gentler  slopes  of  Madison ;  ani 
what  energy  in  these  far-running  southward  braces  of  Washington,  engraved  per- 
haps upon  a  white  cloud-background,  —  each  worn  to  the  rocky  bone  by  the  tor- 
rents of  summer,  and  the  slower  but  more  penetrative  wrath  of  winter  cold !  It  is 
indeed  rich  music  for  the  eye  that  is  afforded  by  the  quintette  of  summits  seen  trova. 
Mt.  Surprise ;  and  one  who  can  detect  some  dim  analogy  between  tones  and  forms 
will  find  increased  delight  here  in  peeing  how,  in  the  mountain  choir^  the  «bax;^  v^ 

f»rano  of  Madison  is  brought  into  contrast  and  bal&uce  w\l\v  l\kft\v»).vs  'V^Vksacil'^v:^- 
Dgtou,  and  how  the  bo^y  of  the  harmony  is  fil\e&  up  ^^  \3ti<(i  \«a<(^T  ^t  K.^3^ss!s^^^3DA 
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baritone  of  Jeflnwn,  and  fh*  alto  of  day,  whoaa  bulk  and  Unai 
geeted  by  their  crests  that  Jut  into  Tiew. 

*'  But  a  sweeter  melody  still  is  offered  to  tlie  eye  tlwt  tnms  Ikom.  the  great  hlUs  to 
the  Androscoggin  interrale.  It  is  the  strragth  that  *  setteth  fiut  the  mountains' 
which  appeals  to  us  on  the  W. ;  on  the  B  we  liaTe  the  smile  of  the  landacHW,  the 
fluent  cunres  of  the  riyer  moring  *  like  eharity  among  its  eliikhea  dear,'  ttie  gwtet 
phrases  which  man  has  added  to  the  wild  natural  musie,  the  colon  Ti*^  and  ten- 
der that  glow  upon  winding  miles  ot  shorn  grass  and  ripening  g^ain.  No  mountain 
as  high  as  Washington  can  offer,  in  its  oomprefaensiTe  pageant,  any  one  passage  so 
lo^lT  as  this  nearer  Tiew  tneai  Mt.  Surprise  of  the  fuam  that  border  the  Androa- 
conm.  Here  the  infinite  goodness  responds  by  appropriate  [^mbols  to  the  infinite 
m^QSty  which  is  represented  by  the  barren  hills.'' 

3L  Mount  Moriah. 

This  fine  mountain  is  on  the  N.  part  of  the  great  eastern  range,  between 
Mt.  Carter  and  the  unnamed  peaks  over  Shelbume.  It  attains  a  hei^t  of 
4,668  ft.  above  the  sea,  or  8,841  ft  above  Gorham.  On  account  of  the 
impracticable  nature  of  the  country  in  this  vicinity,  the  greater  part  of 
the  range  remains  unexplored,  and  the  name  Moriah  is  applied  to  nearly 
all  the  peaks  and  ridges  between  the  Androscoggin,  Wild,  and  Peabody 
Bivers,  over  an  area  of  nearly  20  square  miles.  The  crests  N.  of  Moriah 
are  of  commanding  altitudes  and  fine  shapes,  and  deserve  Individual 
names.  It  is  said  that  the  present  title  was  given  to  the  range  by  an  eariy 
settler  on  account  of  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the  hill  of  that  name  bk 
the  city  of  Jerusalem.  The  good  pioneer  probably  thought  that  the 
height  and  extent  of  the  Hebrew  Moriah  must  have  been  in  some  degree 
proportionate  to  the  greatness  of  the  events  which  transpired  thereon. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  house  on  the  summit,  and  a  smooth  and  well-worn  bridle* 
path  led  up  to  it.  But  since  the  occupation  of  Gorham  by  the  railway,  the  burn- 
ing of  the  hotel,  and  the  construction  of  easy  roads  up  Mt  Washington,  this  route 
has  been  nearly  abandoned,  and  is  now  in  bad  repair.  The  worst  part  of  it  is  on 
the  lower  half,  and  the  route  firom  Surprise  to  Moriah  is  c<nnparatiTely  plain  and 
easy,  —  after  traversing  the  tangled  hollow  S.  E.  of  the  former  It  is  about  ^  M. 
from  Surprise  to  Moriah,  the  summit  of  the  first  ridge  being  1  M.  from  Snrpnaa. 
Beyond  this  point  the  trail  leads  among  and  oyer  the  bold  nubbles  on  the  loffaf 
crest-line,  traversing  a  fine  forest  and  passiiig  some  picturesque  ledges.  Water  w 
found  at  various  pomts,  and  during  their  season  beiries  are  abundimt  Pleaaaiit 
views  are  occasionally  ^ven  through  or  over  the  trees,  and  the  beautiful  woodland 
scenery  tempts  the  -visitor  to  frequent  reste.  During  the  last  1^  M.  the  weary  pedea- 
trian  is  disposed  to  think  that  each  of  the  rocky  knolls  which  he  is  forced  to  ascend 
is  the  final  peak.  When  the  latter  is  attained,  alter  passing  ttie  ruins  of  a  anudl 
house  on  the  r.,  the  visitor  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  bare  l^ge  which  overlooks  a 
vast  area  of  country  in  a  iride  and  unbroken  prospect.  "  The  forest-path  itself— 
unequalled  as  &r  as  we  know  in  the  whole  mountain  tour — is  lojeiy  enough  to 
tempt  the  visitor,  independently  of  the  prospect  from  the  crown. " 

**  The  View.  —  Toward  the  S.  W.  is  Mt.  Washington,  looming  up  in  the 
centre  of  a  line  of  vast  mountains,  and  flanked  on  the  1.  by  the  long 
and  lofty  terrace  of  Boott*s  Spur,  which  ends  in  a  pile  of  crags.  Below 
the  Spur  are  the  striped  walls  of  Tuckerman^s  Ravine,  with  the  gorge 
of  Raymond's  Cataract  and  the  upper  part  of  Huntington^s  Ravine  on 
the  r.  On  the  r.  of  the  white  Summit  Hoase,  and  below,  is  the  Half* 
way  House,  over  which  are  the  rugged  humps  of  Mt  Clay,  at  the  head  of 
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tbe  Great  Gnlf.  More  to  the  r.  !•  the  well-mariced  and  smoothlj  lined 
crest  of  Jefferson,  succeeded  bj  the  stately  pyramid  of  Adams.  Jast 
across  the  Peabody  Glen,  on  the  r.  of  Adams,  is  the  graceful  summit  of 
Madiaon,  whose  N.  flank  flows  off  into  the  Moose-Biver  Valley.  Pine  Mt 
is  on  the  r.  of  Madison,  and  far  below  it.  Beyond,  over  the  flank  of  Madi- 
son, is  the  Randolph  Range,  with  the  Crescent  Mts.  more  to  the  E.  Mt. 
Starr  King  is  oyer  the  Randolph  Mts. ;  and  the  clustered  peaks  of  the  Pilot 
Mts.  are  over  the  Crescents.  Over  the  r.  slope  of  Pine  is  the  long  Deer 
Mt.,  with  the  white  Percy  Peaks  beyond,  and  the  Bowback  and  Stratford 
Mts.  in  the  background,  far  to  the  N.  W.  Green's  Ledge  is  nearer  and 
more  to  the  r.,  with  Long  Mt,  in  Odell,  behind  it. 

Gorham  is  seen  below  the  mountain,  its  white  houses  stron^^y  contrasted 
with  the  rich  green  of  the  Androscoggin  meadows  and  the  dark  hues  of 
the  rearward  heights.  A  little  W.  of  N.  are  seen  the  jdeasant  levels  of  the 
valley,  as  it  passes  through  Berlhi  and  Milan,  flanked  on  the  L  by  Mt, 
Forist,  the  Berlin  Heights,  and  the  Milan  HUls.  The  Dixville  and  Crys- 
tal Mts.  are  far  beyond,  low  down  on  the  horizon. 

Across  the  Androscoggin  Valley  is  the  bold  rocky  ridge  of  Mt.  Hayes, 
with  ledges  on  the  S.  of  its  plateau-summit.  The  ridge  stretches  away 
to  the  r.  t^  Mt  Baldcap,  a  round-topped  and  ledgy  peak  over  the  bright 
glens  of  Shelbume.  Beyond  this  ridge,  a  little  E.  of  N.,  and  far  away  on 
the  horizon,  are  the  Magalloway  Mts.,  with  the  conspicuous  peak  of  Mt 
Carmel  looming  out  of  the  blue  distance  and  Mt  Dustin  somewhat  nearer. 
Farther  S.  is  Mt.  Aziscoos,  which  is  near  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Umbagog. 

The  N.  peaks  of  Moriah  are  now  seen,  covered  with  white  rocks,  and 
rising  nobly  be3^ond  a  deep  ravine.  In  this  direction  are  seen  the  high 
peaks  of  Mt  Ingalls  and  Goose-Eye;  and  between  their  crests  are  the 
mountains  toward  the  Grafton  Notch,  Speckled  Mt.,  the  Bear-River  White 
Cap,  and  the  Sunday-River  White  Cap.  Then  comes  a  third  N.  peak  of 
Moriah,  reaching  a  great  height  and  surrounded  with  steep  gray  cliffs. 
A  cluster  of  the  chief  peaks  of  Maine  is  now  seen  towards  the  N.  E  ,  the 
distant  Mt.  Bigelow  being  over  the  Grafton  Notch,  with  Saddleback  on  the* 
r.,  and  Mt  Abraham  nearly  in  a  line  over  the  Sunday-River  White 'Cap. 
Nearer  Moriah  are  the  fair  glens  of  the  Androscoggin,  stretching  through 
Gilead  and  Bethel,  with  the  shaggy  ledges  of  Tumble  Down  Dick  in  their 
midst,  and  on  the  r.  Mt  Calabo,  a  double  ridge  with  a  bare  top.  Over 
this  valley,  and  nearly  in  line  with  Puzzle  Mt,  is  the  graceful  cone  of  Mt 
Blue,  in  Avon. 

On  the  E.  is  the  great  Wild-River  Forest,  stretching  down  the  long 
valley,  across  which,  S.  of  E.,  is  the  heavy  double-beaded  ridge  of  Mt 
Royce,  about  6  M.  distant,  and  on  the  Maine  border.  Over  Royce  is  the 
rounded  top  of  Speckled  Mt.,  and  through  the  gap  on  the  r.  is  a  part  of 
Upper  Kezar  Pond,  beyond  which  are  Bear  and  Hawk  Mta.^Yci'^^\R^Q^\« 
More  to  the  S.  are  Upper  Moose  Pond,  HighVand  l.«t\L^,  wi^  ^mx  ^^  \iSM|^ 
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Pond ;  and  then  Mt.  Pleasant  comes  into  view,  showing  a  long  ridge  rising 
from  apparent  levels  and  crowned  by  a  white  house.  The  ocean  is  seen 
in  this  direction  for  a  long  distance,  bat  can  hardly  be  separated  from  the 
sky,  except  at  early  morning,  when  the  sun  is  reflected  fit>m  it.  With  a 
powerful  glass,  on  a  clear  day,  the  city  of  Portland  is  visible  to  the  1.  of 
Mt.  Pleasant.  Over  a  bare  spot  on  the  first  ridge  S.  of  and  close  to  Mo- 
riah  are  the  two  sharp  peaks  of  Baldface,  covered  with  white  rocks,  5-6 
M.  distant  across  an  untrodden  wilderness.  Beyond  and  on  the  r.  of  Bald- 
&ce  are  Mts.  Eastman  and  Sable,  rising  from  tlie  heart  of  the  Wild-River 
Forest;  and  farther  to  the  r.,  nearly  over  Sable,  is  the  symmetrical  cone 
of  Kiarsarge,  crowned  by  a  house,  and  flanked  on  the  r.  by  Mt  Bartlett 
Due  S.  over  the  highlands  about  the  Perkins  Notch  is  Double- Head,  the 
S.  peak  nearly  eclipsed  by  that  on  the  N.,  over  which  the  rich  Saoo  Valley 
is  seen,  stretching  away  to  the  remote  distance.  Walker*s  Pond  and  other 
localities  in  Conway  are  discernible.  On  the  r.  of  Double-Head  is  Thorn 
Mt,  with  the  clear-cut  ridges  of  Moat  Mt.  over  its  r.  flank. 

Corrections  for  1880^1, 

The  path  from  €k>rham  to  the  summit  of  Xt.  Xoriah  has  been  deaied 
and  put  in  admirable  order  by  Prof.  E.  T.  Quimby,  who  occupied  this 
peak  as  one  of  the  stations  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  in 
1879,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  Gorham  House  will  keep  it  in  good  refwir. 
Horses  are  now  able  to  ascend  by  this  route,  and  the  noblest  peak  on  the 
north-eastern  ranges  is  now  once  more  happily  accessible.  There  is  a  laige 
boulder  on  Moriah  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  j  M.  from  the  top, 
and  20  rods  from  the  path,  by  a  path  diveiging  on  the  r.  (ascending).  It 
was  evidently  removed  from  some  remote  place.  The  boulder  is  25  ft. 
high,  and  15-20  ft.  square,  resting  only  on  a  few  square  feet  of  rock,  and 
weighs  500  -  600  pounds.  It  bears  the  name  of  Quimby's  PUlow,  in  honor 
of  Prof.  E.  T.  Quiniby. 

The  following  corrections  are  suggested  by  the  U.  S.  Surveyors  (see 
page  119):  "Mt.  Ingalls  does  not  appear  as  a  peak,  but  rather  as  a  flat 
summit.  I  should  prefer  to  say:  In  this  direction  are  seen  Mt.  Ingalls 
and  the  two  peaks  of  Goose  Eye,  which  from  this  direction  resemble  the 
teeth  of  a  circular  saw. .  .  .  Mt.  Carmel  is  8^  to  10°  to  the  1.  of  Baldcap, 
having  a  very  steep  drop-off  on  the  r.  and  a  long  high  ridge  on  the  L  A 
few  degrees  to  the  1.  is  Magalloway  Mt.,  of  similar  shape.  Just  to  the 
L  of  Baldcap,  and  much  nearer  than  Mt.  Carmel,  Mt.  Dustan  can  be 
recognized  from  its  cone-shaped  and  insulated  peak.  Almost  directly  over 
Baldcap,  and  10  M.  beyond  Dustan,  can  be  seen  Mt.  Aziscoos,  a  long  bare 
ridge  running  N.W.  and  S.R" 

The  stately  and  conspicuous  peak  which  lies  on  the  E.  of  Moriah,  over 
the  Androscoggin  Valley,  is  as  yet  nameless,  although,  for  convenience' 
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sake,  it  is  sometimes  called  the  SheUntme  Moriah.     It  has  often  been 
visited  by  parties  from  Shelbume. 

Bandolph  Hill.  An  old  road  which  divei^^es  from  the  Jefferson-Hill 
road  at  Scater's,  on  Randolph  Hill,  and  leads  1  M.  N.  and  1^  M.  W., 
ascending  the  long  slope  of  Randolph  Mt.,  leads  to  a  point  which  com- 
mands a  superb  view  ot  the  Presidential  Range,  especially  of  Mt.  Adams 
and  King's  Ravine,  and  also  gives  a  prospect  of  Goose  Eye,  in  its  wide 
horizon.  This  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  views  in  the  State,  and  well 
repays  the  labor  of  the  ascent,  which  can  be  made  by  carriage.  (See 
page  114.) 

32.  Shelburne. 

Boarding-bonseiu— The  Winthrop  House  and  T.  J.  Hnbbard^i  (40  gaeets 
each;  96-8  a  week),  near  the  station;  Gates  Cottage  (80  guests),  at  the  foot  cX 
Baldcap,  and  commandmg  a  noble  view ;  O  Philbrook's  (90  guests),  N.  of  Uie  An- 
droscoggin and  in  the  E.  part  of  the  town ;  Charles  Philbrook's  (25  guests)  and  D. 
Evans's  (15  guests),  towards  Gortuun. 

Shelbume  has  259  inhabitants,  and  covers  18,140  acres  of  land,  of  which 
15,000  acres  are  rugged  and  mountainous,  and  the  remainder  is  along  the 
river,  and  forms  the  richest  of  intervales.  The  present  population  is  but 
about  half  that  of  the  town  in  1850.  Farming  is  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  people,  the  best  estate  being  Judge  Burbank's  White-Mt.  Stock-Farra. 
The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Androscoggin  River,  which  is 
crossed  here  by  three  bridges,  and  receives  the  waters  of  ten  brooks,  the 
chief  of  which  is  Rattle  River.  The  chief  mountains  of  the  town  are 
Ingalls,  Baldcap,  and  the  N  peaks  of  Moriah,  which  are  sometimes 
ascended  by  the  ravine  of  Rattle  River.  The  hamlet  of  Shelbume  is  near 
the  railway  station,  and  has  a  small  church.    It  is  723  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Mr.  King  says  of  the  road  through  Shelbume.  down  to  the  Gilead  Bridge  on  the 
8.  bank  and  back  to  the  Lead-Mine  Bridge  on  tne  N.  bank :  "  No  drive  of  equal 
length  among  the  mountains  offers  more  varied  interest  in  the  beauty  of  the 
soeneryf  the  historic  and  traditional  asmciations  involved  with  the  prominent  points 
of  the  landscape,  and  the  scientific  attractions  connected  with  some  portions  of  the 
road." 

Xt.  Ingallfl  has  often  been  ascended,  of  late  years,  by  the  Hoboken 
people  who  summer  at  Shelbume,  by  the  side-road  leadmg  in  from  Lily 
Pond,  1  M.  S.  of  Harvey  Philbrook's,  to  Ingalls  River,  and  thence  by  old 
and  overgrown  logging-roads  up  the  stream  and  beyond,  to  the  summit, 
which  is  8  -  9  M.  from  the  highway.  The  top  (3,544  ft.  high)  is  an  open 
ridge,  \  M.  long,  covered  with  mossy  rocks  and  patches  of  scrub,  through 
which  deer-paths  run.  There  is  a  spring  E.  of  and  below  the  highest 
point  at  the  S.  end  of  the  ridge.  The  view  includes  the  Kennebec  Peaks, 
Sebago  Lake,  and  much  of  Western  Maine,  Mts.  Pleasant,  'Ba^^^^'^^^^^s^i 
Chocorua,  the  Carter-Moriah  and  Presidential  'Baxi^«&,  Ctv«rc>j ,  ^^is^^^sx^-* 
the  FilotB,  and  a  grand  prosj^i  of  Goose  Eye  axL^^^es^*^* 
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Xt  Baldeap  (page  128)  has  been  thoroiighlj  ezi^ored  by  the  Hoboken 

Appalacbiaos  for  five  years.  It  consists  of  four  rocky  terraces,  or  knobs, 
—  Mt  Joe,  nearest  the  valley,  1,670  ft.  high ;  Middle  Mt,  2,000  ft.;  the 
bald  peak,  2,736  ft. ;  and  a  dark  dome-like  summit  still  farther  N.,  8,081 
ft.  high,  and  4-  5  M.  from  Gates  Ck>ttage.  The  latter  is  practically  dear, 
having  been  burned  over,  and  views  the  Presidential  and  Carter-Moriah 
Ranges,  Lafayette,  Cherry,  the  Randolph,  Pilot,  and  Percy  Mts.,  Berlin 
and  the  valley,  the  velvety  Success  Wilderness,  the  mountains  about  Dix> 
ville  and  Umbagog,  Goose  Eye,  Speckled,  In^pdls,  the  Bethel  hills.  Bald- 
face,  Caribou,  and  Royce.  A  path  has  been  cut  to  Dream  Lake  (2,596  ft. 
high),  between  the  bald  peak  and  the  dome,  from  whose  N.  K  shore  a 
lovely  view  of  Washington,  Adaujs,  and  Madison  is  given.  The  Giant 
Falls  are  on  the  outlet,  and  are  very  noble  during  high  water.  They  are 
1^-2  M.  from  the  road,  by  a  path  from  the  Peabody  farm.  On  the  £. 
of  Baldcap,  5  M.  from  the  highway  (by  obscure  logging-roads),  is  the 
remarkable  bit  of  rock  architecture  known  as  La.vy*9  Flume;  and  on 
this  slqpe,  also,  are  the  Dryad  FaUa,  where  a  brook  glides  for  a  great 
distance  over  highly  inclined  ledges ;  and  the  Moaa  and  Otntian  Ponda, 
whose  waters  fall  thread-like  from  the  mosses  downward  towards  Mill 
Brook,  and  are  called  the  Dripping  Wells, 

The  Bowls  and  Pitchers  are  on  Mill  Brook,  1  M.  from  the  highway,  axid 
show  a  series  of  curious  falls  and  pot-holes  m  the  solid  granite  rock.  The 
Crag,  Just  E.  of  Gates  CSottage,  and  Crovfs  Nesty  1  M.  E.  of  Harvey  Phil- 
brook*s,  are  easily  ascended  and  far-viewing  spurs,  1,800-1,600  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  600-800  it.  above  the  valley. 
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Shelbiini0  iroa  gnntod  to  Hark  H.  Wentworth  mod  others  in  1771,  and  was  oeen- 
pied  by  settlers  in  1770.  In  the  antomn  ^  1776  a  party  <^  American  soldiers 
emerged  from  the  forest  into  the  town,  tutving  deserted  from  the  army  which  Umt 
befbre  Qoebec  and  crossed  the  wilderness  amid  terrible  suflbrings.  One  of  their 
number,  named  Hall,  was  left  near  the  firontier,  exliansted  and  llunine-stricken. 
He  was  found  by  a  searching  party,  dead,  with  liis  fiiee  in  the  watw  of  the  brook, 
which  has  since  been  known  as  lull's  Stream.  Early  in  the  history  of  the  town  an 
Indian  passed  through  the  settlement,  and  was  soon  afterwards  attacked  by  a  pack 
of  wolves,  and  devoured,  after  an  heroic  struggle.  Not  long  afterward  his  bones  and 
clothing  were  found,  with  the  carcasses  of  seTen  huge  wolires  alongsida.  In  1781 
the  Canadian  Indians  raTaged  the  town. 

Moses  Rock  is  a  ledge  near  the  road  W.  of  the  village,  which  is  60  X  90 
ft.  in  area,  and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees.  Daring  the  early  sur- 
veys, the  best  lot  in  the  town  was  offered  to  whoever  would  <;limb  it, 
-whereupon  Moses  lugalls,  removing  his  shoes,  ran  np  its  face  and  won  the 
reward.  It  is  said  that  a  hound  once  pursued  a  moose  over  this  cliff,  and 
both  fell  to  the  bottom  dead.  ^ 

Granny  Starbird's  Ledge  is  near  this  point,  and  once  supported  an 
enormous  boulder  (since  blasted  for  railway  work),  under  which  Granny 
Starbird,  the  ancient  doctress  of  this  region,  remained  all  night,  during  a 
tremendous  mountain-storm,  standing  and  holding  her  horse. 

The  Shelbume  Betsins  are  a  series  of  not  very  remarkable  potholes,  oc- 
curring in  the  upper  glens  of  Pea  Brook,  over  1  M.  from  the  road,  on  an 
old  logging-track. 

KU  Winthrop  is  in  the  town  of  Shelbume,  and  occupies  a  favorable 
position  for  overlooking  the  Androscoggin  Valley.  The  summit  is  a  little 
over  1  M.  from  the  Winthrop  House,  and  is  reached  by  a  wood-road  which 
leads  to  the  r.  iVom  the  main  road  E.  of  the  hotel,  crosses  a  pasture  and 
ascends  the  slope.  The  summit  is  composed  of  uneven  ledges,  and  is 
partly  occupied  by  trees. 

The  View  from  the  top  includes  a  long  sweep  of  the  valley,  whose  ver- 
dant meadows  are  banded  by  the  gracefully  winding  Androscoggin  River. 
Nearly  N.,  across  the  valley,  is  Baldcap,  beyond  which  are  the  high  ridges 
towards  Mt.  Ingalls.  More  distant,  and  farther  to  the  r.,  are  the  many 
mountains  of  Newry  and  other  ranges  of  Western  Maine,  sweeping  down  \ 
by  the  glens  of  Gilead  to  the  broadening  plains  of* Bethel.  ' 

The  best  view  of  the  White  Mts.  is  gained  from  a  point  below  the  woods 
on  the  farther  slope  of  the  summit  The  great  ranges  of  Mts.  Moriah  and 
Carter  are  near  at  hand,  across  a  dark  wooded  valley;  and  the  N.  £.  crest 
of  Moriah  towers  on  the  r.  Beyond  these  are  seen  the  northern  presidential 
peaks,  massively  outlined  and  boldly  advanced. 

Hark  Hill  is  in  the  E  part  of  the  town,  overlooking  the  glens  of  Gilead,  and 
was  so  named  because  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  took  i«fuge  on  its  summit  during 
the  Indian  foray  of  1781,  and  heard  thence  the  whoopings  of  the  enemy  throughout 
the  night.  It  was  a  war-party  of  Canadian  Indians  who  had  made  an  attack  on. 
Bethel,  and,  on  their  return-march,  sacked  several  houses  in.  ^\i«>to^TtkA^«.TA>^^«\. 
one  man  and  captured  another.  The  next  morning  HaiAL  'B.W\.'<««a  «^«K.'oaiu^^«a&^ 
the  people  fled  through  the  wilderness  to  Fryebuxg,  &d  U..  d&a\axL\.. 
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Near  the  point  where  the  Lesd-Mine  BridM  rmd  diimiM  ttom  the  Shelbnme  roed 
Is  a  small  hill  whence  is  obtained  the  noble  Tiew  deecribed  by  Starr  King:  **Ht. 
Ifadiaon  sits  on  a  plateau  OTer  the  Androscoggin  meadows.  No  interrening  ridges 
hide  his  pyramid,  or  break  the  keen  lines  of  his  sides.  Ue  towers  clear,  i^mmetrieal, 
and  proud  sgainst  the  Tirid  blue  of  the  westwn  sky.  And  as  if  the  orient  fore* 
ground  of  the  meadows,  golden  in  the  afternoon  light,  and  the  T^Te^  softness  ot 
the  Tague  blue  shadows  that  dim  the  doMtlation  of  itie  mountain,  and  the  hues  that 
flame  on  the  peaks  of  its  lower  ridges,  and  the  vigor  of  its  sweep  upwards  to  a  sharp 
crest,  are  not  enough  to  perfect  the  artistic  finish  of  the  picture,  a  fiwmt  is  grace* 
fliUy  canred  out  of  two  nearer  hills,  to  seclude  it  from  any  neighboring  roughness 
around  the  Peabody  valley,  and  to  narrow  into  the  moat  sh^ely  proportions  the 
plateau  firom  which  it  soars." 

The  Lead-Mine  Bridge  is  about  4  M.  from  Gorham,  and  2  M.  from 
Shelbume  village.  From  its  centre  a  noble  *  view  is  obtained  of  Mt 
Madison,  with  Adams  over  it  and  Washington  to  the  1.,  the  river  forming 
a  beautiful  foreground. 

<*  The  best  time  to  make  the  visit  is  between  five  and  seven  of  the  aftemooo. 
Then  the  lights  are  softest,  and  the  shadows  richest  on  the  foliage  of  the  inlands  of 
the  river,  and  on  the  lower  mountain  sides.  And  then  the  gigantic  gray  pyramid 
of  fiiadison  with  its  pointed  apex,  back  of  which  peers  the  ragged  crest  of  Adams, 
shows  to  the  best  advantage.  It  fills  up  the  whole  distance  of  the  scene.  The  view 
is  one  of  uncommon  simplicity  and  symmetry.  The  rolling  slopes  upon  the  base  of 
Mt.  Moriah  on  one  side,  and  the  jutting  spurs  of  Mts.  Hayes  and  Baldcap  on  the 
other,  compose  an  effective  avenue  through  which  the  eye  roams  upward  to  the 

higher  mountain  that  eits  back  as  on  a  throne [It  is]  a  view  which  at  once 

takes  the  eye  captive,  and  not  only  claims  front  rank  among  the  richest  landso^jes 
that  are  combined  in  New  Hampshire  out  of  the  White  Mts.  and  the  streams  thej 
feed,  but  impresses  travellers  that  are  fresh  tscxa  Europe  as  one  of  the  lovelfeat  pie- 

tures  which  have  been  shown  to  them  on  the  earth For  eye-landscape,  to  be 

ei^yed  without  reference  to  the  demands  of  the  canvas,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  a  scene  where  greater  beauty  of  river  and  islands  is  crowned  with  a  moun- 
tain so  bold  and  yet  so  tenderly  tinted,  so  symmetrical  and  yet  so  masculine,  so 
satis&ctory  in  height  without  losing  on  the  surfkce  clearness  and  vigor  of  detaiL*' 
(Kmo.) 

The  lead-mine  was  about  2  M.  firom  the  bridge,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  in  a 
deep  mica-slate  ravine,  where  are  found  veins  of  zinc,  copper,  and  silver-bearing 
l«td-ore,  sometimes  in  heavy  masses  of  fine  quality.  Three  pounds  of  silver  were 
derived  from  a  ton  of  lead-ore.    The  mine  has  long  been  abandoned. 

The  Gattt  Cottage  is  about  2  M.  £.  of  the  Lead-Mine  Bridge,  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  river,  and  near  the  base  of  Mt.  Baldcap.  It  is  on  high  ground, 
and  a  rich  *  view  is  enjoyed  either  from  the  house  or  from  the  arbor  on  an 
a4Jacent  knoll. 

**  How  grand  and  complete  is  the  landscape  that  stretches  before  us  as  we  look  up 
the  river  7-8  M.  to  the  base  of  Madison  and  to  the  bulk  of  Washington,  whose 
majestic  dome  rises  over  two  curving  walls  of  rock,  that  are  set  beneath  it  like 
wings !  Seen  in  the  afternoon  light,  the  Androscoggin  and  its  meadows  look  more 
lovely  than  on  any  portion  of  the  road  between  Bethel  and  Gorham,  and  more  &s- 
cinating  than  any  piece  of  river-scenery  it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  look  upon 
in  the  mountain-region The  Shelbume  view  is  superior  in  simplicity,  large- 
ness of  feature,  and  bold  picturesqueness.  In  graceihl  picturesqueness  it  must 
yield  to  Conway,  but  the  mountain-forms  in  Madison  and  the  crest  of  Jeffsrson  are 
more  spirited  and  decisive."    (SiA&a  King.) 
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33.   Honnt  Baldoap. 

ML  BaMcsp  li  N.  of  the  eentml  part  of  Shelbtmie,  and  is  2,962  ft  abore  tlM 
It  is  a  mat  pile  of  ledges,  heaped  aboye  each  other  line  orer  line,  and  abounds  with 
blueberries  in  their  season.  The  top  is  wooded,  but  a  fine  riew  is  commanded  firom 
adjacent  ledges,  marked  by  piles  of  stones.  The  best  route  of  attack  is  from  the 
Peabody  farm,  about  1  M.  £.  of  the  Lead-Mine  Bridge,  whence  the  ascent  may  be 
made  in  1^  -  2  hrs.  A  plain  path  leads  in  from  the  house  to  a  secluded  pasture-lot, 
and  runs  oat  again  towards  the  mountidn  from  its  r.  upper  comer.  When  it  reaehea 
the  crest  of  the  first  ridge,  the  path  should  be  left,  and  the  Tiritor  ascends  to  the  1. 
oblique,  following  up  the  spur  through  a  pleasant  second-growth  forest,  and  then 
oyer  for-yiewing  ledges.  There  is  another  good  and  fitr-yiewing  .patti  ttOBH  Gataf 
Cottage. 

*  The  View  is  in  some  respects  superior  to  that  from  MU  Hayes.  Mt. 
Ingtills  is  a  little  N.  of  £.,  and  is  flanked  by  the  more  distant  hills  of  Gllead 
and  Bethel,  prominent  among  which  is  Tumble  Down  Dick.  The  beauti- 
ful Androscoggin  is  seen  in  this  direction  for  many  leagues,  winding  grace- 
fully through  the  rich  meadows  and  under  the  shadow  of  lofty  heights. 
To  the  S.  of  Bethel  is  Mt  Calabo,  a  long  ridge  with  a  little  peak  on  the 
N. ;  and  on  its  r.  is  Mt.  Boyce,  round-topped  and  massive.  Over  the  bend 
of  the  river  below  Shelbume  is  the  N.  extension  of  Baldface,  about  which 
are  the  dark  highlands  of  the  Wild-Biver  Forest.  Mt.  Winthrop  is  the  low 
eminence  E.  of  S.  across  the  valley,  with  pastures  on  its  sides.  Near  its 
base  is  the  hamlet  of  Shelbume,  with  the  bare  ledge  of  Moses'  Rock  on 
the  r.,  over  which  and  on  the  r.  are  the  many  peaks  and  lofty  ridges  of  Mt. 
Moriah,  indented  by  the  ravines  of  Rattle  River  and  Pea  Brook,  and  bear- 
ing Mt  Surprise  on  its  r.  flank.  The  crest  of  Mt  Garter  is  farther  to 
the  r. 

The  view  now  rests  on  Mt.  Washington,  on  whose  1.  is  Boott's  Spur, 
with  the  wall  of  Tuckerman*s  Ravine  and  the  crags  of  the  Lion*s  Head. 
The  Half- Way  House  uid  portions  of  the  carriage-road  are  seen,  leading 
up  to  the  white  hotel  on  the  last  summit.  The  next  view-line  is  up  the 
entire  length  of  the  Great  Gulf  to  Mt  Clay,  whose  uneven  rolling  crests 
are  seen  at  its  head.  Somewhat  nearer,  and  to  the  r.,  are  the  long  stony 
ridges  of  Madison,  surmounted  by  a  pyramidal  peak,  behind  which  is  the 
higher  crest  of  Adams,  of  graceful  shape  and  imposing  height.  In  this 
direction,  but  nearer,  is  the  low  and  leonine  shape  of  Pine  Mt. ;  and  the 
rich  intervales  of  the  Androscoggin  fill  the  foreground,  traversed  by  the 
bright  sinuous  band  of  the  river. 

Over  the  N.  flank  of  Madison  is  the  distant  blue  ridge  of  Cherry  Mt., 
on  whose  r.  and  nearer  are  the  Randolph  and  Crescent  Mts.,  the  Pliny 
Range,  and  the  Pilot  Mts.,  all  mingled  in  a  wide  wilderness  of  wavy  crests 
and  wooded  slopes.  A  picturesque  and  irregular  ridge  runs  W.  from 
Baldcap,  dotted  with  low  sharp  cliffs  and  bristling  knobs. 

Dream  I.alce  Is  neariy  N.  of  the  mountain,  and  is  seen  from  ledges  on  that  side, 
flur  below  in  the  forest. 
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3i    Berlin  nJk 

Hotels. — The  Mt-7oriBt  Hoom,  a  country  Ino,  and  tlie  Oueada  HomeAn 
rammer).  9  5-9  a  week.  Staou  to  Milan  daily.  A  new  road  was  opraed  in  1880, 
following  the  rirer  np  to  Srroll  Dam,  28  M  distant.  Here  tbe  Banseley-Umbagog 
steamboats  may  be  taken. 

The  town  of  Berlin  has  1,144  inhabitants,  and  covers  31,000  acres  of  land, 
of  which  only  1,840  are  improved,  the  remainder  being  oocnpied  by  nM)mi- 
tains  and  forests.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Upper  Ammonooene,  Dead,  and 
Androscoggin  Bivers;  and  contains  parts  of  the  Pilot,  Pliny,  and  Crescent 
Mts.  Berlin  Falb  is  the  name  of  the  only  village,  which  is  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Dead  and  Androscoggin  Bivers,  and  has  a  railway  station  and 
a  small  church.  It  is  the  site  of  the  great  mills  of  the  Berlin  Lumber 
Ck)mpany,  which  saw  from  20,000,000  to  26,000,000  ft.  of  lumber  every 
year,  valued  at  about  $850,000.  The  logs  are  rafted  down  the  Andros- 
coggin from  the  northern  forests  and  the  Umbagog  country. 

This  town  was  granted  in  1771  to  Sir  William  Ifayne,  of  Barbadoe8,and  others  of 
hiB  fiunily,  and  bore  the  name  of  MayneMforough  until  1829.  The  pofmlation  has 
more  than  trebled  within  20  years,  on  account  of  the  rapid  deTelofMnent  of  the  lnm> 
ber  business. 

The  *  Berlin  Ealli  are  5-6  M.  from  Gorham,  and  are  within  a  few  rods 
of  the  Berlin-Falls  railway  station.  They  are  visited  by  a  path  which 
turns  in  near  a  squalid  shanty  on  the  E.  of  the  road,  and  soon  reaches  a 
foot-bridge  over  the  gorge.  Just  before  descending  to  this  point,  the  path 
crosses  a  line  of  ledges  whence  is  gained  a  view  of  the  Presidential  Range 
in  the  S.  S.  E.  Starr  King's  much-lauded  view  from  the  bridge  itself  has 
been  spoiled  by  the  growth  of  a  curtain  of  trees  on  the  adjacent  shore. 
The  vicinity  of  the  falls,  though  so  near  an  uncomely  village,  is  fortu- 
nately surrounded  by  trees,  and  remains  in  a  comparatively  primitive 
condition.  The  Androscoggin  Biver  here  descends  nearly  200  ft.  in  1  M. 
of  its  course,  in  a  series  of  powerful  falls  and  rapids,  and  is  confined  be- 
tween high  and  curving  walls  of  dark  schist.  The  main  fall  is  just  above 
the  bridge,  and  is  noticeable  for  massiveness  and  power  rather  than  for 
altitude.  From  this  point  the  stream  dashes  down  a  line  of  vexed  rapids 
until  it  comes  out  on  the  widenings  below.  •  Beyond  the  bridge  is  a  high 
wooded  island,  traversed  and  encircled  by  paths,  and  separated  from  the 
£.  bank  by  a  deep  gorge,  filled  with  fantastically  piled  boulders  and  water^ 
worn  rocks.  The  river  formerly  poured  vast  bodies  of  water  through  this 
chasm  during  the  season  of  floods. 

"  We  do  not  think  that  in  New  England  there  if*  any  passage  of  river  passion  that 
will  compare  with  tbe  Berlin  Falls  .  .  .  .  Here  we  have  a  strong  river  that  shrinks  but 
very  little  in  long  droughts,  and  that  is  fed  by  the  Umbagog  chain  of  lakes,  pouring 
a  clean  and  powerful  tide  through  a  narrow  granite  pass,  and  descending  nearly  200 

ft.  in  the  course  of  a  mile How  madly  it  hurls  the  deep  transparent  amber 

down  thepa8sand  over  the  boulders,  —  flying  and  roaring  like  a  drove  of  young 
lions,  crowding  each  other  in  furious  rush  after  prev  in  sight !  On  the  bridge,  we 
look  down  and  see  the  current  shooting  swifter  than  'the  arrowy  Rhone,'  and  over- 
bpjKHl  on  oi^horside  by  the  hifWiing  foam  thrown  bnck  by  each  of  the  rock  walls. 
Above  the  bHdge,  we  can  walk  on  Uie  ledge  of  the  li^ht-haad  bajik,  and  sit  down 
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where  we  can  touch  {he  water  and  see  the  meet  powerftal  phinge  of  all,  where  half 
the  river  leaps  fn  a  smooth  cataract,  and,  around  a  liurge  rock  which,  though 
sunken,  seems  to  diride  the  motion  of  the  flood,  a  narrow  and  tremendous  current 
of  foam  shoots  into  the  pass,  and  mingieo  its  ftiry  at  once  with  tiM»  harden  of  the 
heavier  fidL"    (Stabb  Kiko.) 

The  Alpine  Casoades  are  3^  M.  from  Gorham  and  IJ  M.  from  Berlin 
Falls,  and  are  interesting  during  seasons  of  full  water,  though  at  other 
times  they  are  rather  weak.  Carriages  are  left  near  the  road,  on  the  W. 
bank,  and  visitors  cross  the  Androscoggin  by  two  light  suspension-bridges, 
suitable  only  for  pedestrians.  Just  above  the  main  bridge  is  a  cataract  in 
the  river,  which  is  preferred  by  many  to  the  cascades.  On  the  knoll  above 
the  bridge  is  a  small  house  where  refreshments  are  sold  and  where  a  toll 
of  25  c.  is  taken  from  each  visitor.  A  good  path  of  about  ^  M.  long 
leads  thence  to  the  foot  of  the  Alpine  Cascades,  whose  course  may  be 
followed  for  a  few  rods  by  means  of  stairways  and  ropes  on  the  ledges. 
The  precipitous  ledges  and  sharp  crags  in  the  bed  of  the  brook  afford 
every  facility  for  a  picturesque  fall,  when  enough  water  is  supplied  by 
heavy  rains. 

Mount  Foriflt  is  over  the  village  of  Berlin  Falls,  and  may  be  ascended 
in  45  minutes  by  following  a  path  which  runs  from  the  houses  opposite 
the  railway  station  to  the  foot  of  the  ledges,  and  then  clambering  up  over 
the  rocks.  The  mountain  is  915  ft  high  above  the  railway,  and  is  covered 
with  trees  on  top,  the  sides  being  surrounded  with  high  bare  cliffs  of  im- 
posing dimensions.  According  to  Prof.  Hitchcock,  Forist  is  the  £.  end  of 
a  long  chain  which  includes  the  Pliny,  Randolph,  and  Crescent  Mts. 

35.  The  Milan  Boad. 

The  roads  between  Berlin  Falls  and  Milan  Comer  afford  a  favorite  drive 
for  summer-visitors  in  this  section.  The  distance  between  the  two  villages 
is  about  8  M.,  and  the  roads  are  good,  following  the  course  of  the  An- 
droscoggin and  giving  panoramas  of  pleasant  valley-scenery  and  farming- 
lands.  Views  are  also  given  of  the  Percy  Peaks  and  the  other  mountains 
of  Stratford,  on  the  N.  W.,  and  of  Goose-Eye,  Chickwolnepy,  and  the  border 
ridges  on  the  E.  The  road  W.  of  the  river  is  usually  taken  for  the  north- 
ward drive,  and  the  E.  road  for  the  return,  since  this  arrangement  enables 
one  to  see  the  Presidential  Range  at  its  best. 

Berlin  Heights  are  reached  by  a  road  which  diverges  fTX)m  the  W.  road 
near  an  old  school*house,  about  3  M.  from  Berlin  Falls.  The  ascent  by 
carriage  is  somewhat  difficult,  on  account  of  the  steepness  of  the  way; 
but  there  is  a  succession  of  pleasant  mountain-views  from  the  upper 
courses  of  the  hills.  The  road  is  about  IJ  M.  long,  and  terminates  at  a 
farm-house. 

The  road  from  Milan  Comer  S.  along  the  £.  bank  of  the  Axvdx^^v^^g^ 
crosses  Chandler's  Brook  about  2 J  M.  below  tke  \V\i^gj&.    ^xcmti^^^v^^s.^ 
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a  point  is  reached  whence  one  of  the  beet  views  of  the  Preeideottal  Bange 
may  be  gained,  and  thenceforward  until  Berlin  FaOs  are  approached  the 
noble  prospect  is  continued.  This  *  view  may  also  be  obtained  by  driv- 
ing 4  M.  from  Berlin  Falls  up  the  £.  bank  of  the  river,  and  then  returning 
slowly.  The  highest  peak  on  the  1.  is  Washington,  on  whoea  r.  are  the 
cones  of  Madison  and  Adams,  with  the  notched  moond  of  Pine  Mt.  in  the 
valley  below.  This  view  has  been  painted  by  one  of  the  moet  eminent 
artists  of  America,  and  is  now  in  England.  Starr  King  laments  that  so 
few  tourists  have  yet  taken  this  ride  and  enjoyed  its  superb  prospect 
The  excursion  may  easily  be  made  in  a  two-hours*  drive  from  Gorham  or 
a  shorter  route  fVom  Berlin  Falls.  The  tranquil  beauty  of  the  river  on  this 
reach  is  also  an  attractive  feature,  and  **  on  a  still  afternoon  it  sleeps  here 
as  though  it  had  not  been  troubled  above,  and  had  no  more  hard  fortune 
to  encounter  below.** 

Of  the  main  Tiew  from  the  E.  road,  Starr  King  says :  "  Mt.  Washington  has  lifted 
his  head  into  sight  beyond  Madison,  and  has  pushed  out  the  long  outline  of  the 
ridge  that  climbs  from  the  Pinkham  forest,  and  by  all  the  stairways  of  hla  plateaus, 
to  his  cold  and  rugged  crown.  What  a  mi^^tio  trio !  What  breadth  and  mass, 
and  yet  what  nerrons  contours !  The  mountains  are  arranged  in  half-circle,  so  that 
we  see  each  summit  perfectly  defined,  and  hare  the  outline  of  each  on  its  character- 
istic side  lying  sharp  against  the  sky,  —  Adams  as  it  is  braced  from  the  N.,  Madiooa 
from  the  S.  £.,  Washington  firom  the  8.  They  hide  the  other  sununlts  of  the  range 
entirely. 

*'  The  Milan  riew  is  superior  in  fiymmetry  to  Shelbume,  but  is  not  equal  to  Con- 
way in  yariety  and  proportion.  The  arrangement  gives  three  distinct  distances 
almost  ungpraduated.  Vint,  the  river  and  its  meadow  borders,  suddenly  cut  off  1^ 
the  dark  Joining  of  the  long  flattened  spur  of  the  Pilot  Hillx,  and  the  abrupt  and 
higher  base  of  Mt.  Hayes ;  beyond  Uiese  nothing  but  a  wide  space  of  gray  air;  while 
fiur  away  in  this  arim  the  great  mountains,  grouped  in  a  triple-peaked  pyramid, 
admirable  in  proportions,  and  strangely  beautuul  in  the  afternoon  light." 


36.  Kilan 

(pronounced  Mile-vn)  has  a  small  inn,  and  is  reached  by  daily  stages  from 
the  Grand  Trunk  trains  at  Berlin  Falls.  The  town  has  710  inhabitant*, 
and  covers  81,154  acres,  of  which  6,612  acres  are  improved.  It  was 
granted  to  Sir  William  Mayne  in  1771,  and  retained  the  name  of  PauUburg 
until  1824.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  people  is  farming,  though  there 
are  several  lumber  and  starch  mills.  Milan  Comer  is  a  small  hamlet  on 
high  ground  W.  of  the  Chickwolnepy  Mts.,  whence  a  road  runs  W.  N.  W. 
over  the  Milan  Hills  to  the  hamlet  of  W.  Milan,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way. Grand  views  of  the  mountains  are  obtained  from  W.  Milan,  from 
the  road  £.  of  the  Androscoggin  S.  £.  of  Milan,  and  from  the  heights  N. 
of  Milan.  The  latter  view  shows  the  brond  and  peacefiil  valley  of  the 
Androscoggin  In  the  foreground,  running  towards  the  White  Mts.  In  the 
centre  of  the  group  Is  Mt.  Adams,  with  the  immense  gorge  of  King*s 
Ravine  cut  into  its  side,  over  which  is  Mt  Washington.  Jefferson  is  on 
the  r.,  and  Madison  rises  boldly  on  the  1. 
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Green'ii  redee  is  2|  M.  from  W.  Mllaa,  and  is  nvached  hj  MLowtag  the  road 
to  Higgina's  Mill,  1^  M.  from  the  Tillage,  whenoe  a  logging-road  aaoeoda  almost  to 
the  summit.  It  is  nearly  2,000  ft  above  the  sea,  and  fa^  lined  on  the  8.  by  remark- 
able clilb,  at  whofie  foot  are  pilee  of  boulders,  one  of  which  is  70  ft.  long  and  60  ft. 
high.  The  riew  includes  the  Presidential  Range,  which  is  nearly  8.,  to  the  r.  tk 
which  are  the  Crescent  Mts.  and  Mt.  Forist.  3.  W.  and  W.  are  the  long  lines  of 
the  Pilot  Range,  with  their  many  wooded  crests  ;  and  about  N.  W.  are  the  white 
domes  of  the  Percy  Peaks.  Bfill  Mt. ,  near  Stark,  and  eeitain  of  the  Btratlbrd  monn- 
tains  are  next  seen  on  the  r.  The  Bagged  Mts.  in  Odell  are  about  N.  N.  W.,  beyond 
which  are  the  ranges  in  Millsfield,  with  many  of  the  chfief  peaks  <^  Western  Blaine, 
including  Oooee-Eye. 

Farther  around  toward  the  White-Mt.  range  are  the  wooded  lines  of  Mt.  Hayet, 
near  Qorham,  beyond  which  are  the  broken  ridges  of  Mt  Moriah  and  tkie  Carter 
Range. 

Succecui  is  the  pathetic  name  of  the  township  B.  of  Milan,  which,  though 
granted  in  1773.  had  but  5  inhabitants  in  1870.  It  eoren  80^000  acres,  and  Is  trar- 
ersed  by  the  Chickwolnepy  Mts. 

Cambridge  is  another  wilderness-town,  on  the  N.  B.^eoTering  28,100  acres, 
granted  in  1793,  and  containing  but  28  inhabitants  in  1870-  The  pet^le  Uto  near  the 
S.  end  of  Lake  Umbagog,  beyond  the  Hampshire  Hills,  and  Ibciueriy  had  a  forest- 
trail  to  Milan. 

Hummer  adjoins  Milan  on  the  N.,  in  the  Androscoggin  Tall^y,  and  eoren 
28,041  acres.  It  has  817  inhabitants,  engaged  in  flurming ;  and  mneh  of  Hs  area  is 
covered  with  cold  highlands. 

37.  TTpper  Bartlett 

Hotels.  —  The  Bartlett  Hoase  (by  Frank  Geoige)  is  a  laige  eoantry-inn  near 
the  station.  The  Carrigain -Hotel  Company  was  chartered  by  the  State  recently, 
designing  to  expend  $75,000  in  the  erection  of  a  hotel  at  tl:ds  point.  Ctmdea*  — 
Capt.  Rideout  and  John  O.  Cobb  are  the  best  here. 

Dtstances  (on  the  highway).  —  Upper  Bartlett  to  Lower  Bartlett,  7i  M^  N. 
Conway,  12^ ;  Bemis  Station,  6i  ;  Willey  House,  11 ;  Crawford  House,  18|.  These 
distances  were  obtained  by  odometer  surveys.    Livermore    Bfills,  6  M. 

Upper  Bartlett  is  a  station  on  the  P.  &  0.  Railroad,  near  which  a  small 
hamlet  has  arisen.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  a  pictu'esque  amphitheatre  of 
mountains,  having  Carrigain,  the  Nancy  Range,  Tremont,  and  Haystack 
on  the  W.  ;  Hart's  and  Willoughby  Ledges,  Mts.  Parker,  Crawford,  Reso- 
lution, Langdon,  and  Pickering  on  the  N. ;  Kiarsarge  and  Moat  on  the 
E. ;  and  Table  and  Bear  Mts.  on  the  S.  Numerous  excursions  may  be 
made  from  this  point  over  the  adjacent  peaks ;  and  there  is  rich  trouting 
in  Albany  Brook  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Saco.  If  the  Carrigain  Ho- 
tel is  built,  and  the  railroad  does  not  locate  too  many  laborers  here.  Upper 
Bartlett  may  become  one  of  the  best  centres  of  forest-tours  in  the  mountain- 
district.  Mt.  Carrigain  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  hence,  and  Champ- 
ney  made  his  celebrated  painting  of  it  from  near  the  old  mill.  The 
formidable  and  frowning  peaks  which  surround  the  hamlet  are  finely  con- 
trasted with  the  rich  and  narrow  intervales  of  the  Saco.  A  bridge  here 
crosses  the  river  to  a  group  of  farms  on  the  N.,  and  through  the  low  pass 
on  the  S.  a  road  is  projected  to  Albany  and  the  Swift-River  Intervale. 

The  Bartlett  Land  and  Lumber  Company  own  40^000  wywA  cit  ^qkA- 
lands,  and  have  a  large  steam-mill  at  Upper  Bartlett.    D\srL\v%>3Q.^  ^Nsv\rx 
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of  1874  -  6  thej  hauled  oat  7,000,000  ft  of  hmiber.  Near  tiie  Ji^nilft  ]§ 
the  Chapel  of  the  Hills,  a  little  church  which  was  opened  in  1864. 

The  WiUoughby  Ledge  is  about  a  half-hour's  walk  from  Upper  Bartlett, 
across  the  Saco,  and  beyond  a  succession  of  sheep^Mutures.  In  some 
places  its  dark  cliffs  overhang  so  as  to  form  ample  shelters,  where  the 
sheep  take  refuge  during  stormy  weather.  From  the  summit  a  beantifal 
Tiew  of  the  Saco  Valley  is  afforded,  with  the  dark  mountains  on  the  S. 

Bawyer'a  Rock  is  a  dark  ledge  on  the  L  of  the  road,  about  2  M.  W.  of 
Upper  Bartlett,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  old  hunter  who  helped 
the  discoverer  of  the  Notch  to  get  the  first  horse  through.  During  the 
laborious  transit  the  refreshing  bottle  was  often  called  into  requisition,  so 
that  when  he  reached  this  point  it  was  quite  empty,  and  was  dashed 
against  the  ledge. 

Bear  Koontain  is  an  immense  line  of  ridges,  extending  through  con- 
siderable portions  of  Bartlett  and  Albany,  between  the  Saco  and  Swift 
Bivers.  Its  crests  are  wooded,  and  dense  forests  cover  all  its  long  flanks, 
which  are  cut  into  by  deep  ravines.  The  height  is  estimated  at  8,000  (t 
But  few  persons  have  visited  these  tangled  wilds,  and  their  topography 
Is  yet  unsettled.  Good  woodsmen  may  reach  the  summit  most  easily  by 
going  S.  from  Upper  Bartlett  along  a  logging-road,  IJ  M.  long,  which  will 
carry  them  within  1^  M.  of  the  crest.  From  this  point  the  ascent  is  steep, 
through  dense  forests  and  tangled  thickets.  Mr.  Ripley  says  that  the 
upper  part  of  this  mountain  affords  **a  most  perfect  view  of  Mt.  Wash- 
ington and  the  whole  range.** 

Table  Mountain  is  S.  £.  of  Bear  Mt,  and  is  a  flat-topped  and  forest- 
covered  ridge,  deriving  its  name  naturally  from  its  level  upper  plateau. 
It  is  separated  from  Moat  Mt.  by  the  approaching  ravines  of  two  broolu. 
It  is  nearer  the  Swift-River  road  than  the  Saco,  and  may  be  visited  more 
easily  on  that  side. 

38.    Honnt  Langdon 

is  nearly  N.  of  Upper  Bartlett,  and  2  M.  distant,  the  ascent  requiring 
about  2  hrs.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  the  range  of  rocky  summits  N.  of  the 
Saco,  and  has  ledgy  sides,  draped  with  woods  and  abounding  in  berries. 
The  summit  is  of  a  sandy  character,  and  is  2,460  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
ascent  is  easy,  and  is  entered  by  crossing  the  Saco  bridge  and  traversing 
the  pastures  beyond.  The  path  is  of  recent  construction,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  the  hotel  to  the  summit  is  two  and  three-quarter  miles.  If 
the  small  thickets  near  the  top  could  be  cleared  away,  the  view  would  be 
greatly  improved.  This  peak  was  at  one  time  ascended  by  Mrs.  Lucy 
Stone  Blackwell,  who  named  it  in  honor  of  her  husband ;  but  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountain  Club  has  given  it  the  better  name  of  ML  Langdon^  in 
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honor  of  Samnel  Langdon,  D.  D.,  an  early  president  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  joint-author  of  tiie  first  map  of  New  Hampshire  (published  in 
1761).  The  Langdons  were  one  of  the  ancient  patrician  families  of  this 
State. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Ripley  says :  '*  It  is  one  of  the  most  perfisct  gems  fai  White4ft.  riewi, 
and  its  easy  ascent  will  inTite  many  who  lore  to  look  upon  so  channing  a  landscape 
as  is  seen  from  its  summit." 

*  7%e  View.  —  Nearly  due  W.  is  the  lofty  and  imposing  Mt.  Carrigain, 
with  Vose*s  Spur  and  the  long  ridges  running  to  the  S.,  and  the  sharp 
points  of  Mts.  Lowell  and  Anderson  on  the  r.,  nearly  eclipsed  by  the 
nearer  Mt.  Nancy.  Over  and  to  the  r.  of  this  range  are  Mts.  Bond  and 
Guyot  and  the  Twin  Mts.,  forming  a  long  and  massive  line  of  heights  in 
the  distance.  Toward  the  N.  W.,  within  2  M.,  is  the  well-marked  peak 
of  Mt.  Parker,  beyond  which  Crawford  is  seen  on  the  L  and  Resolution 
on  the  r.  From  the  N.  of  Resolution  the  dark  Montalban  Ridge  runs 
off  toward  Mt.  Washington,  and  over  it  is  seen  the  round  swell  of  Mt. 
Pleasant,  with  Franklin  and  Monroe  above  on  the  r.  Almost  due  N.  is 
the  wild  valley  of  the  Rocky  Branch,  filled  with  dense  and  tangled  forests, 
and  beyond  its  solitary  leagues  rises  the  noble  cone  of  Mt.  Washington, 
with  the  alpine  hamlet  on  its  summit  and  the  lofty  terrace  of  Boott*s  Spur 
on  the  r.  Farther  away  through  the  Pinkham  Notch  is  Pine  Mt,  near 
Gorham ;  and  on  the  r.  is  Mt.  Wild-Gat,  overtopped  by  the  higher  peak 
of  the  Carter  Dome,  with  a  portion  of  the  Moriah  Range  beyond. 

Iron  Mt.  lifts  its  white  and  ledgy  sides  across  the  glen  of  the  Rocky 
Branch,  8  -  4  M.  away,  beyond  which  is  the  dark  Mt.  Sable,  standing 
nearly  in  front  of  the  high  crest  of  Baldface.  The  singular  peaks  of 
Double-Head  are  about  W.  N.  W.,  in  front  of  which  are  the  densely 
wooded  crests  of  Mts.  Eastman  and  Slope.  Farther  to  the  r.,  and  nearer, 
is  Thorn  Mt.,  back  of  which  are  the  resembling  spires  of  Mt.  Gemini. 
Down  the  Rocky-Branch  glen,  and  almost  over  Lower  Bartlett,  is  the 
hotel-capped  summit  of  Kiarsarge,  flanked  on  the  r.  by  the  Green  Hills 
of  Conway.  The  elongated  sierra  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  in  Maine,  is  next  seen, 
over  the  Green  Hills,  and  marked  by  a  hotel  on  its  central  height. 

The  view  now  rests  on  Mt.  Attitash  and  the  ponderous  braces  and  foot- 
bills  of  Moat  Mt.,  whose  white  and  beautiful  N.  peak  is  about  S.  E.  To 
the  r.  of  the  chaotic  ridges  of  Moat  is  the  flat-topped  Table  Mt.,  over 
which  is  the  gable-like  sharp  peak  of  Chocorua,  flanked  by  thin  white 
ridges.  On  the  r.  of  Table  is  Bear  Mt.,  across  the  Saco  Valley,  forming 
a  heavy  rounded  mass,  which  is  covered  with  dark  forests  and  flanked 
by  a  desolate  defile.  Passaconaway  and  Whiteface  are  far  away  over 
this  mountain,  and  on  their  r.  is  the  three-pointed  mass  of  Tripyramid. 
To  the  r.,  across  the  Saco  Valley,  is  Haystack,  showing  a  sharp  dark 
peak,  with  the  tawny  crest  of  Tremont  beyond.  The  bold  clifls  of  Ha.rt'« 
Ledge  are  still  nearer,  at  the  great  angle  of  tViQ  ^aco'BLVN«t\  «sA  cs^^x^O^^sssi. 

6*  ^ 
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appear  the  distant  bnt  stately  crests  of  Tecnmseli  and  Osceola,  of  which 
the  latter  is  the  higher  and  nearer.  Farther  to  the  r.  are  the  nameless 
mountains  of  the  inner  Pemigewasset  Forest;  and  Mt.  Hancock  is  visible 
up  the  valley  of  Sawyer's  River,  closing  the  chrcuit  and  falling  behind 
the  noble  Carrigain. 

39.  Hount  Tremont 

is  not  far  from  Upper  Bartlett,  the  jonmey  to  the  top  requiring  but  about 
8  hrs.  John  0.  Cobb  is  competent  as  a  guide  on  this  mountain.  The 
slopes  are  covered  with  dense  forests,  among  which  are  a  few  windfklls; 
but  parts  of  the  upper  ridge  have  been  burnt  over,  giving  opportunity  for 
a  broad  view.  There  is  no  path,  and  visitors  usually  strike  in  from  the 
road  beyond  Sawyer's  Rock. 

Tremont  is  3,898  ft.  high,  and  its  upper  peaks  are  of  a  light-colored  stone,  present- 
ing the  appearance  of  colossal  white  knobs  when  seen  firam  a  distance.  In  many 
respects  the  Tiew  is  one  of  a  high  d^ree  of  grandeur,  and  especially  is  this  true  in 
the  direction  of  the  lower  presidentuil  peaks  and  towards  Carrigain.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  good  path  may  be  cleared  up  to  this  peak  by  the  people  of  Upper 
Bartlett,  in  order  that  this  yiew  may  be  more  generally  enjoyed.  It  fimns  the  sub- 
jiect  of  one  of  the  finest  of  Morse's  panoramas,  printed  by  the  N.  U.  GeologiGal 
Surrey.    (See  also  AppaUuhiOf  vol.  i.,  page  124.) 

•  

*  The  View.  —  Nearly  N.  W.,  and  aboat  5  M.  distant,  is  the  immense 
mass  of  Mt.  Carrigain,  with  the  long  S.  ridge  sweeping  up  fix)m  Sawyer's 
River  to  its  rounded  peak,  below  which,  on  the  r.,  is  the  dome-like  Vose's 
Spur,  enclosing  the  great  ravine  of  the  W.  Fork.  On  the  r.  is  the  profound 
gorge  of  the  Carrigain  Notch,  through  which  are  seen  portions  of  Mts. 
Bond  and  Guyot,  with  the  S.  Twin  to  the  N.  Over  the  ledgy  sides  of  the 
adjacent  Camel's  Hump  is  the  symmetrical  cone  of  Mt  Lowell,  with 
Anderson  over  it,  on  the  r.,  and  the  N.  Twin  Mt,  far  beyond.  Mt.  Nancy 
is  next  seen,  close  at  hand,  continuing  the  Lowell-Anderson  range  to  the 
N.  E.,  and  running  off  in  long  terraces  to  the  Saco  Valley.  Over  its  r. 
shoulder  is  the  sharp  peak  of  Willey,  with  Mt.  Field  behind  it  on  the  1. ; 
and  a  portion  of  the  round  disk  of  Willard  appears  over  a  lower  terrace, 
with  the  Deception  range  beyond.  Then  comes  the  steep  side  of  Webster, 
striped  with  brilliant  hues,  and  with  a  portion  of  the  Frankenstein  Cliflf 
below  its  r.  flank,  girded  by  the  P.  &  0.  Raihroad.  The  view  now  runs 
up  the  narrow  and  winding  Saco  Valley,  whence  the  great  gorge  of  the 
Mt.-Wa8hington  River  is  seen  diverging  to  the  r.,  near  the  Frankenstein 

Cliff. 

On  the  r.  of  Webster,  and  apparently  at  the  head  of  the  Saco  Valley,  is 
Mt.  Jackson,  showing  a  low  point  against  the  sky;  and  farther  to  the  r.  is 
the  higher  and  flatter  top  of  Clinton.  The  prominent  rounded  crest  of 
Pleasant  is  next  seen,  followed  by  the  level  plateau  of  Franklin  and  the 
high  crags  of  Monroe,  over  which  peers  the  summit  of  Jefferson.  Then 
Mt  Washington  comes  into  view,  pre-eminent  above  all  the  others,  bearing 
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booBes  on  its  summit,  and  overlooking  the  deep  chasm  of  Oakes's  Gulf. 
On  the  r.  Boott*s  Spur  projects  to  the  S.  S.  £.,  whence  the  shaggy  Mont- 
alban  Ridge  descends  directly  towards  Tremont,  well  foreshortened,  to  the 
nearer  Crawford  group,  whose  highly  colored  ledges  are  plainly  visible. 
Mt.  Crawford  is  on  the  1. ;  over  it  are  the  two  upper  rock-faced  terraces  of 
the  Giant's  Stairs;  and  to  the  r.  is  the  high  and  unmarked  swell  of  Mt. 
Resolution.  Mt.  Hope  is  nearer,  rising  over  Hart's  Ledge  towards  Mt. 
Crawford;  and  Mt.  Parker  is  on  the  r.,  just  S.  of  Besolution.  On  the  r. 
of  and  far  beyond  Resolution,  the  skyline  sinks  down  into  the  Plnkham 
Notch,  on  whose  r.  are  the  remote  blue  ridges  of  Wild-Cat  and  the  Carter 
Dome,  with  a  small  upper  section  of  Moriah.  Portions  of  the  Eagle  and 
Black  Mts.  of  Jackson  are  seen,  about  N.  E.,  nearly  over  Mt  Langdon; 
and  then  the  ledgy  flanks  of  Iron  Mt.  appear,  7  M.  distant,  over  which  rise 
the  distant  white  peaks  of  Baldface,  cutting  the  horizon.  Farther  away 
is  a  part  of  Speckled  Mt. 

The  next  conspicuous  points  are  the  similar  peaks  of  Double-Head, 
finely  relieved  against  the  sky,  with  Sable  behind  them  on  the  1.,  and  Slope 
on  the  r.  The  view  then  passes  over  the  low  ledges  of  Mts.  Pickering  and 
Stanton,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Saco  and  the  Rocky  Branch,  to  the  long- 
flanked  crest  of  Thorn  Mt.,  the  second  connected  swell  on  the  1.  of  which 
is  Tin  Mt.  A  line  of  remote  blue  mountains  in  Maine  meets  the  horizon 
above  Thorn.  The  Saco  Valley  now  opens  to  the  E.,  and  is  visible  for  8- 
10  M.,  with  the  winding  river  on  the  1.  and  the  straight  band  of  the  railroad 
on  the  r.  At  the  end  of  this  beautiful  vista  is  the  tall  and  graceful  pyra- 
mid of  Kiarsarge,  with  the  sister  peaks  of  Mt.  Gemini  on  the  L,  and  Hum- 
phrey's Ledge  below.  On  the  r.  of  Kiarsarge  are  the  Green  Hills  of 
Conway,  much  lower,  and  laid  in  wavy  lines  against  the  blue  back- 
ground of  the  Waterford  mountains  and  the  highlands  of  Norway  and 
Sweden.  Farther  to  the  r.,  and  over  the  high  dark  ridge  of  Bear  Mt, 
are  the  white  peaks  of  Moat  Mt,  over  whose  1.  flank  is  Mt.  Pleasant,  near 
Sebago  Lake.  Farther  to  the  r.,  and  but  8  M.  distant,  is  the  flat  top  of 
Table  Mt.  The  Freedom  hills  and  the  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham  are  seen 
beyond  and  very  distant  Nearly  S.  S.  W.  is  the  stately  white  crest  of 
Choconia,  supported  by  lofty  piles  of  rocky  ledges,  and  flanked  on  the  r. 
by  the  lowly  curved  top  of  Paugus,  over  which  a  part  of  the  Ossipee 
Range  is  seen.  Nearly  S.  is  the  white  mound  of  the  Potash,  beyond 
which  looms  the  black  dome  of  Passaconaway,  with  the  peaks  of  White- 
face  still  fkrther  away.  The  sierra  of  Tripyramid  is  nearer  and  more  to 
the  r.,  and  a  portion  of  the  Mad-River  country  opens  beyond,  with  the 
high  peaks  of  Tecnmseh  and  Osceola  on  the  r.  The  abrupt  heights  of 
Green's  Clifl'are  about  3  M.  distant,  on  the  S.  W. ;  and  farther  to  the  r.,  a 
little  S.  of  W.,  is  the  high  blue  ridge  of  Moosilauke.  The  view  laa^  ^'aaRRs. 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  Pemigewasset  Forest,  aii^T^%\»>  <yR.\X\^  <i«oS\safc^ 
ridges  and  tall  peaks  ofMt.  Hancock,  back  of  CarrVgoTva.    ^^xV^aa^  v«*''^> 
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between  Hancock  and  Oarrigain,  la  a  portlOQ  of  the  tiiin  aerrated  erest- 
line  of  Lafayette. 

40.  The  Bartlett  Haystaek 

is  the  fine  conical  peak  S.  W.  of  Upper  Bartlett,  near  Mt.  Trenumt.  The  soinmit  Is 
2i[  M.  from  Upper  Rartlett,  and  18  reached  idth  Teiry  Uttto  flttjgue  by  a  march 
through  the  woods.    There  ia  no  path,  at  praeent. 

7%e  View. — To  the  N.  of  Haystack  is  the  Saco  VaUey,  bending  around 
Hart's  Ledge  in  its  great  curve  firom  W.  to  N.,  and  visible  in  either  direc- 
tion for  several  miles.  ()n  its  L  side,  alx>ve  Hart*s  Ledge,  is  the  Franken- 
stein Cliff,  pushing  out  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Arethnsa  Falls  and  ap- 
proaching the  sinuous  river.  The  long  defile  of  the  White-Mt. '  Notch 
extends  far  up  to  the  N.,  and  near  its  farther  end  are  Mts.  Willey  and 
Webster,  respectively  on  the  1.  and  r.  sides.  Nearly  N.  of  Haystack 
across  the  valley  are  the  high  and  ledge-crowned  Mts.  Crawford  and 
Resolution,  the  sharp  peak  of  the  former  contrasting  with  the  even  plateau 
of  the  latter.  Below  Crawford  is  Mt.  Hope  and  below  Resolution  is  Mt. 
Parker,  with  Giant's  Stairs  rising  behind  and  above.  Over  the  flanks  of 
Crawford  are  Mts.  Jackson,  Clinton,  and  Pleasant,  with  the  rugged  crown 
of  Monroe  on  the  r.;  and  the  cone  of  Washington  is  over  Resolution. 
Portions  of  Jefferson  and  Adams  are  seen  on  either  side  of  Washing- 
ton, nearly  eclipsed  by  the  central  peak;  and  tbe  upper  heights  of  Mt. 
Wild-Cat  and  the  Carter  Dome  are  to  the  r.  Across  the  valley  and 
rising  from  the  narrow  intervales  of  Upper  Bartlett  are  Hart's  Ledge 
(on  the  L),  Wilioughby  Ledge,  Mt  Langdon,  Mt.  Pickering,  and  Mt 
Stanton.  The  yellow  ledges  of  Iron  Mt.  are  about  N.  E.,  beyond  which 
are  Black  Mt  in  Jackson,  and  Baldface,  with  its  white  crest  More 
to  the  r.  and  nearly  as  far  are  the  twin  mamelons  of  Double-Head  and 
the  wooded  swell  of  Thorn  Mt  Below  the  similar  cones  of  Mt  Gemini  is 
the  sharp  and  symmetrical  crest  of  Kiarsaige,  buttressed  by  Mt  Bartlett 
on  the  W. 

Nearly  E.  is  the  great  Bear  Mt,  exhibiting  several  heads  and  over- 
looked by  the  brightly  colored  N.  peak  of  Moat  Mt  Chocorua  shows 
its  white  spire,  a  little  £.  of  S.,  and  a  part  of  the  blue  Ossipee  Range  is 
seen  far  beyond.  Farther  to  the  r.  is  the  dark  dome  of  Passaconaway, 
nearly  concealing  the  high  slopes  of  Whiteface.  Still  to  the  r.  is  the  thin 
sierra  of  Trip3rramid,  with  Sandwich  Dome  in  the  background;  and  either 
Osceola  or  Tecumseh  appears  to  the  W.  Nearly  W.  is  the  straight-sided 
plateau  of  Green's  Cliff,  and  close  at  hand  in  the  N.  W.  is  Tremont,  whose 
bare  white  ridge  shuts  out  the  view  in  that  direction  over  a  considerable 
arc  of  the  circle  of  vision. 
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4L   Xonnt  Lowell  and  the  Vancy  Bange. 

Moant  Lowell  was  formerly  known  as  Bridchcute  ML^  and  received  ito 
present  name  in  1868,  in  honor  of  a  Portland  gentleman.wbo  has  been  an 
enthusiastic  mountain-explorer.  It  is  8,860  ft.  high,  and  falls  into  the 
Carrigain  Notch  with  remarkable  cliffs,  apparently  in  a  half-ruined  condi- 
tion, and  showing  ledges  of  bright  colors.  "  The  slopes  of  these  two 
mountains  in  Carrigain  Notch  are  more  imposing,  both  on  account  of  their 
exceeding  steepness  and  of  their  great  height,  than  any  others  yet  de- 
scribed in  the  White  Mts."  Lowell  is  the  farthest  W.  of  the  four  peaks 
of  the  Nancy  Range. 

Mt.  Lowell  is  ascended  from  the  Carrigain  Notch  by  IbUowing  up  iti  8.  spur,  the 
route  being  steep  and  badly  obstructed.  The  summit  is  ezceedmgly  sharp,  and  Is 
only  reached  after  a  breathless  and  exhaustlTe  scramble.  This  te  the  point  tiut 
looks  so  much  like  a  black  spire  when  Tiewed  from  the  distant  moontains. 

Mt.  Nancy  is  3,800  ft  high.  It  is  at  the  E.  end  of  the  range,  over  the 
Saco  Valley,  and  occupies  a  conspicuoos  position  in  the  Tiews  from  the  N. 
and  £.  On  its  inner  slopes  the  forests  are  lai^  and  easily  passable.  This 
peak  received  the  name  of  Mt,  AmorUgelu^  some  20  years  since,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  maiden  who  died  at  its  foot 
(see  page  138).  The  word  is  compounded  of  two  Latin  words,  meaning 
*^The  Frost  of  Love,**  and  is  accented  on  its  third  syllable,  in  order  to 
resemble  an  Indian  name. 

Mt.  AndersoxL  is  between  Mts.  Nancy  and  Lowell,  attaining  a  height  of 
nearly  4,000  ft.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
Portland  &  Ogdensburg  Railroad. 

An  Appalachian  (Mr.  Webster  Wells)  thus  describes  a  reconnoissance 
hitherwaixl :  **  There  is  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  loggiug-roads  extending  in 
all  directions  from  the  Livermore  Mills,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
reach  any  desired  point  without  a  guide.  However,  I  started  out,  and 
by  great  good  luck  struck  the  proper  road  to  Carrigain  Notch.  1  j  hrs. 
after  leaving  the  camp,  we  stood  on  the  divide,  naving  grand  views 
alon^  the  march  of  the  magnificent  opposing  cliffs  of  Lowell  and 
Carrigain.  A  few  minutes'  walk  around  the  N.  slope  of  Lowell,  on  a 
level  with  the  divide,  brought  us  to  a  brook,  crossing  which  we  stood 
on  the  side  of  Mt.  Anderson ;  and  an  easy  climb  of  |  hr.  placed  us  upon 
its  summit.  It  is  wooded  nearly  over  the  summit,  but  a  projecting  ledge 
on  the  S.  W.  affords  a  grand  view,  comprising  the  peaks  from  Kiarsarge 
around  to  Hale.  The  view  of  Carrigain  is  very  fine,  but  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  from  Lowell.  The  ^t-Branch  Valley  is,  however,  shown 
far  more  satisfactorilv  than  from  the  latter  peak,  and  forms  the  most 
charming  element  in  the  prospect.  ....  After  an  hour's  stay,  we  struck 
through  the  woods  to  Mt.  Lowell,  which  peak  we  gained  in  ^  hr.  from 
Anderson,  the  walking  being  wonderfully  good.  Lowell  is  also  wooded 
on  the  highest  point ;  but  a  horseshoe-shaped  clearing  extends  around  the 
N.  side  of  the  peak,  by  moving  around  which  the  view  commands  nearly 
the  whole  horizon,  the  only  pea^  invisible  being  tlio^  \^\'v«fe\i.  O^^y^^T^Ak 
and  Passacouaway.  From  the  projecting  ledae  on  ^Xi^'^.  "^ .  ^^^'^  ^^^ 
view  of  C&nig&ia,  comiug  over  the  profoimo.  depiVi^  oi  VJaa  C«c^^5e^ 
NoUh,  is  one  of  the  grandest  s^hts  in  the  mo\m!twnft.   t^ve^  ww  \sl\W» 
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respect  somewhat  resembles  that  from  Mt.  '^^^aid^  but  is  far  more  hn* 
])08iiig.  The  view  of  other  mountains  from  Lowell  is  ^nite  satisfactory, 
all  the  principal  peaks  of  the  White-Mt  district  being  visible.  We  spent 
1|  hrs.  on  the  sonimit^  and  then  descended  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain 
into  the  Notch,  —  a  tnp  which,  considering  ita  dangerons  nataze^  I  woold 
not  advise  any  one  to  undertake." 

42.  Xonnt  Carrigain 

is  in  the  Pemigewasset  Focest,  between  Sawyer*s  Blver  and  the  East 
Branch,  the  loftiest  in  a  long  range  of  summits,  and  overlooking  many 
leagues  of  unbroken  wilderness  and  stately  mountains.  It  is  4,678  ft. 
high,  and  its  £.  spur  is  4,419  ft.  high.  The  bold  and  remarkable  architec- 
ture of  this  peak  makes  it  an  object  of  great  hiterest,  but  its  remoteness 
from  the  roads  has  rendered  it  nearly  inaccessible  to  ordinary  tourists. 

ProC  Yose  savs  :  "  Mt.  Carrigain  stands  almost  ezactlj  in  the  centre  of  the  vut 
group  of  the  White  and  Fianconia  Mts.,  and.  rising  as  it  does  to  a  height  of  nearly 
6,000  ft. ,  is  a  marked  feature  in  the  landscape  from  almost  every  point  of  view.  Con- 
versely, the  view  from  Carrigain  must  embrace  the  whole  mountahi  man,  and  most 
sweep  around  over  all  the  principal  summits.  ....  Ranges  and  notches,  huge 
mountains  and  broad  valleys,  never  seen  from  the  points  commonly  visitad  in  tms 
region,  axe  spread  all  around.  From  its  central  position  a  better  idea  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  white  and  Franconia  Mts.  is  had  than  from  any  other  point,  perhaps, 
in  the  whole  group.'' 

Recent  improvements  have  rendered  it  possible  to  walk  from  livermote  Station 
to  the  summit  of  Carrigain  and  back  in  7  hours  There  is  a  small  inn  at  LiTcnnors 
Mills,  at  the  end  of  the  lumber  railway ;  and  au  Appalachian  path  runs  to  the  sum- 
mit. The  peak,  once  "  so  gprand  and  so  remote.'*  has  been  conquered  even  by  lades, 
it  is  6  M.  frt>m  the  mills  to  the  summit,  and  6  M.  frt>m  the  mills  to  Upper  Bartl^ 

The  summit  of  Carrigain  consists  of  a  narrow  ridge  several  rods  long, 
covered  with  a  forest  of  low  spruce-trees,  which  spoil  the  view  except 
for  such  as  are  willing  to  climb  among  the  branches.  To  the  £.,  800  it 
lower,  is  a  knob-like  peak  whose  summit  is  more  clear,  and  afifords  a 
broad  view.  More  to  the  S.,  and  running  at  right  angles  with  the  main 
ridge,  is  a  long  stony  spur  240  ft.  below  the  peak,  bending  to  the  W.  of  the 
great  ravine,  and  marked  by  a  signal-pole  set  in  a  pile  of  stones.  The 
vicinity  of  this  beacon  is  the  best  point  for  obtaining  a  general  view  to  the 
N.,  E.,  and  S.,  the  W.  being  covered  by  the  main  ridge.  The  depressions 
between  the  forest-covered  peak  and  the  knob  to  the  £.  and  the  Signal 
Bidge  on  the  S.  are  inconsiderable,  and  may  be  easily  traversed.  Sur- 
veyor Crawford  intends  to  have  the  summit-ridge  cleared,  and  that  would 
open  one  of  the  noblest  view-points  in  the  mountains.  Yose^s  Spur  makes 
out  to  the  E.,  partially  enclosing  a  singular  trilateral  ravine,  which  is  con- 
spicuously seen  from  Mt.  Washington.  On  the  W.  is  a  long  ridge,  run- 
ning towards  Mt.  Hancock,  with  lofty  cliffs  on  its  sides,  looking  down  into 
the  deep  gorge  on  the  S.  W. 

The  favorite  route  of  ascent,  until  the  R.  R.  and  roads  were  built,  was  up 
Sawyer's  River,  leaving  the  Saco  road  at  Lawrence's  farm,  and  going  up 
8awyer*a  (or  &ho\xi  2  M.  to  Duck-Pond  stream,  XScw^  %ni  V^cook.  coming  in 
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on  the  r.  Ascending  the  latter  for  about  1}  M.,  the  conrse  is  next  laid  dae 
W.  for  I M.,  by  a  line  of  blazed  trees,  to  the  Carrigain  Brook,  whose  bed  is 
followed  upward  for  about  2  hrs.  An  old  camp  is  here  reached,  where  the 
heavier  baggage  may  be  left.  It  is  about  two  hours*  march  from  this  point 
to  the  summit,  and  the  route  is  exceedingly  steep,  rising  over  8,600  ft.  The 
early  parties  ascended  the  W.  forli  of  the  Carrigain  Brook,  over  successive 
steps  of  granite,  where  every  mu de  was  called  into  play;  but  now  a  less 
dangerous  route  is  followed,  -through  the  woods.  The  ascent  is  long  and 
arduous,  on  whichever  side  it  may  be  attempted.  A  railroad  has  been 
built  2  -  3  M.  up  the  valley  of  Sawyer^s  River,  to  bring  oat  lumber  from 
the  forest;  and  much  of  the  labor  of  the  approach  may  be  obviated  by 
walking  up  the  track  to  the  Carrigain  Brook.  John  O.  Cobb  has  been  a 
competent  guide  for  previous  parties.  He  lives  in  Upper  Bartiett,  not  far 
from  Sawyer's  Rock. 

The  Editor  has  made  the  ascent  by  another  route,  which,  however,  cannot  be  reo- 
ommended.  Leaving  his  camp,  in  the  ravine  of  the  brook  wliieh  flows  between 
Carrigain  and  Hancock,  on  the  S  W.  of  the  former  peak,  the  stream  was  followed 
until  the  main  ridge  was  encountered,  and  its  W^.  idope  was  ascended  to  the  summit. 
The  journey  occupied  about  4  hours,  and  2  honrs  were  taken  for  the  descent  from 
the  Signal  Ridge.  The  ascent  is  for  the  most  part  through  a  forest  of  tall  spruce 
and  fir  trees,  affording  good  walking-ground  and  plenty  of  water  well  up  the  moun- 
tain. The  long  ridge  which  runs  S.  from  the  main  peak  to  Sawyer's  River  would 
afford  an  easier  mode  of  access  but  for  the  lack  of  water  along  the  route. 

Mr.  Warren  Upham  gives  the  following  directions  for  the  ascent  from  the  Pemige- 
wasset  Forest:  **  Leave  Cedar  Brook  at  its  foric  1  M.  from  the  East  Branch,  and 
Pteer  straight  for  the  summit.  The  ascent  by  this  way  is  an  almost  straight,  regular 
slope ;  no  undergrowth  exists  for  any  part  of  the  way  ;  and  under  foot  for  most  of 
the  distance  is  the  abundant  mountain-moss  and  wo<Ml-Borrel.  This  is  the  easiest 
ascent,  for  the  height  reached,  that  we  found  in  all  our  mountain-climbing." 

The  mountain  was  named  in  honor  of  Philip  Carrigain,  who  was  bom  at  Concord 
in  1772  and  died  there  in  1842.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  a 
Iiiwyer ;  and  was  Secretary  of  State  from  1805  to  1810.  His  most  notable  work  was 
the  map  of  New  Hampshire,  which  he  published  in  1816.  The  White-Mt.  Club,  of 
Portland,  has  made  this  peak  one  of  its  chief  objects  of  attack. 

*  The  View.  —  The  valley  of  the  Saco  is  a  little  S.  of  E.  from  Mt.  Carri- 
gain, and  the  yellow  sands  of  the  river-bed  form  a  wide  band  through  the 
green  plains.  The  clearings  of  Upper  Bartiett  open  down  the  valley,  and 
Hart's  Ledge  crops  up  on  the  1.  Well  down  the  opening  is  the  high  gable 
of  Kiarsarge,  and  the  saddle-like  summit  of  Tremont  is  nearer  at  hand. 
Over  it  is  the  ragged  sky-line  of  Moat  Mt.,  with  Mt.  Table  and  Bear 
Mt  to  the  r.  over  Haystack,  and  the  Green  Hills  over  the  N.  slope.  The 
high,  long  crest  of  Chocorua  looms  up  on  the  S.  £.  over  the  farms  in 
the  Albany  Intervale.  S.  S.  E.  about  5  M.  is  the  plateau  of  Green's  Cliflf, 
over  which  is  Mt.  Paugus.  To  the  r.  of  Paugus  successively  follow  Pas- 
saconaway  (with  the  Ossipee  Range  beyond),  Whiteface,  and  the  saw- 
edged  Tripyramid,  next  to  which  is  the  tall  blue  ridge  of  Sandwich  Dome. 
To  the  r.  of  the  deep  Mad-River  Notch,  in  which  the  Greeley  Ponds  are 
hidden,  are  the  peaks  of  Csceola  and  Tecumseh,  ninning  out  to  the  S.  W. 
into  Green  Mt.  and  FiRher's  Mt.  Close  at  hand  m  tYift  "^ .  «c^ 'OckfeV^wrj 
and  characterless  mounds  of  Hancock,  near  wliVcYi  Vn  \i)ci^  ^'5^'i  Q*^  nN^wx^ 
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bat  really  far  beyond,  is  Mooeilanke.  Then  oome  the  C!oolidge  and  Potash 
Mts.,  near  the  conflnence  of  the  Pemigewasset  and  the  £.  Branch,  with 
the  formidable  line  of  peaks  called  Mts.  Flume,  Liberty,  and  Lincoln. 
Between  Flume  and  Lincoln  is  the  more  distant  crest  of  Mt.  Kinsman; 
and  the  serrated  crags  of  Lafayette  are  seen  over  OwPs  Head,  which  is 
between  the  Franconia  and  Lincoln  Branches.  In  the  foreground,  and  ex- 
tending for  many  leagues  in  every  direction,  is  the  broad  wilderness  of  the 
Pemigewasset  Forest,  including  the  valleys  of  the  £.  Branch  and  its  trib- 
utaries. This  trackless  and  virgin  forest  is  the  cradle  of  the  Merrimac 
Biver,  and  contains  neither  road  nor  house  nor  clearing. 

Beyond,  and  to  the  r.  of  Lafayette,  is  the  well-proportioned  Haystack, 
and  then  come  Mts.  Bond  and  Guyot  and  the  Twin-Mt.  group,  with 
Mt.  Ha*e  on  their  r.  down  the  New-Zealand  Notch.  Farther  down  the 
Notch  is  the  blue  swell  of  Cherry  Mt.,  and  then  come  Mts.  Tom,  Field, 
and  Wil]ey,  the  latter  bearing  steep  ledges  on  its  S.  slope.  A  section  of 
the  striped  flank  of  Mt.  Webster  is  seen  W  of  Willey,  over  which  is  Mt 
Jefferson,  with  Pleasant  at  the  1.  slope.  W.  of  Jefferson,  up  ihe  White- 
Mt.  Notch  and  Ammonoosuc  Valley  are  Mts.  Mitten  and  Dartmouth, 
lowly  in  comparison.  Mt.  Washington  looms  up  pre-eminently  in  the  N  £ , 
and  is  succeeded  by  the  blue  crown  of  Garter.  Farther  S.  and  nearer  are 
the  reddish-yellow  ledges  on  Mt.  Besolntion  and  Giant's  Stairs,  over  which 
are  Mts.  Eastman  and  Baldface.  Below  is  the  slide-scarred  slope  of  Mt. 
Lowell,  walling  on  the  E.  the  profound  chasm  of  the  Carrigain  Notch.  A 
little  N.  of  £.,  above  the  Saco  Valley,  are  the  white  ledges  on  Iron  Mt., 
with  the  sister-knobs  of  Double-Head  beyond.  Still  nearer  is  Mt.  Lang« 
don,  over  Upper  Bartlett,  with  white  ledges  near  the  top,  and  then  the 
eye  follows  again  down  the  shaggy  valley  of  Sawyer's  Biver  to  the  fairer 
plains  of  the  Saco. 

The  Carrigain  Hotoh  is  a  deep  pass  between  Mts.  Gam'gain  and  Low- 
ell, 2^4A6  ft.  above  the  sea,  offering  the  best  route  for  a  road  from  the  Saco 
Valley  to  the  Pemigewasset  Forest.  In  some  respects  this  is  the  finest 
paes  in  the  White  Mts.,  the  peaks  on  either  side  being  lofty  and  well 
marked,  while  the  falling  lines  of  Carrigain  are  full  of  grace  and  beauty. 
ProC  Vose  saysj  **The  slopes  of  these  two  mountains  in  Carrigain  Notch 
are  more  imposing,  both  on  account  of  their  exceeding  steepness  and  of 
their  great  hei^t,  than  any  others  yet  described  in  the  White  Mts."  Un- 
fortunately, the  gorge  is  filled  with  tall  and  sturdy  trees,  which  obscure 
the  view  of  the  adjacent  ranges;;  so  that  it  is  better  comprehended  from 
the  bare  ledges  above.  A  fine  distant  view  is  enjoyed  from  Mt.  Ghocoroa; 
and  Mt  Tremont  also  commands  a  good  prospect  into  this  wild  pass. 

The  Carrigain  Notch  is  visited  by  following  up  the  main  stream  of  the 

Carrigain  Brook,  which  rises  in  the  upper  part  of  the  great  hollow  and 

Jfows  6*  E.  iato  Sawyefs  Biver^    It  i&  not  more  than  8  M.  from  the  rail- 
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road  up  Sawyer's  River  to  the  centre  of  the  Notch,  but  the  itmte  is  difli- 
cult  to  traverse. 

43.  The  Crawford  OlexL 

Bemis  Station, 

This  rich  centre  of  momitain  scenery  lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  HarV$ 
Location^  a  political  division  which  includes  the  Saco  Valley  from  Saw- 
yer's Rock  to  the  Crawford  House,  a  distance  of  12 J  M.,  with  an  average 
width  of  about  1  M.  (populationf  26).  The  glen  is  between  the  mountains 
of  the  Crawford  group  on  the  E.,  and  the  Nancy  Range  on  the  W.,  and 
was  formerly  occupied  by  valuable  intervales  which  have  been  nearly 
ruined  by  slides  and  avalanches  from  Mt.  Crawford.  Nancy's  Brook  here 
enters  the  Saco  from  the  W.,  and  Sleeper  Bro(^  from  the  N.  E.  The 
railroad  crosses  the  highway  on  grade,  at  Bemis  StatioUf  just  S.  of  which 
is  the  gabled  cottage  of  Dr.  Bemis,  the  patriarch  of  the  mountains,  who 
left  Boston  many  years  ago  and  settled  in  this  remote  glen,  around  which 
he  owns  thousands  of  acres  of  woodlands. 

Near  the  station  is  the  old  Mt.-Crawford  Hoose,  formerly  one  of  the 
cliief  hotels  in  this  region,  but  long  since  closed  to  the  public.  While  N. 
T.  P.  Davis  kept  this  house,  he  opened  the  long  path  to  Mt.  Washington 
over  the  Montalban  Ridge  (see  Route  89). 

The  8ite  of  the  Mt-Grawford  House  was  occupied  before  the  year  1800  by  Abel 
Crawford,  who  had  married  Capt.  Rosebrook's  daughter.  He  died  at  the  age  of  86. 
"  He  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  greet  trayeilers  in  the  summer,  that  he  longed 
to  have  his  life  sparwl  till  the  visitors  made  their  appearance  in  Bartlett,  on  their 
way  to  the  Notch.  He  uned  to  sit  in  the  warm  spring  days,  supported  by  his  daugh- 
ter, his  snow-white  hair  foiling  to  his  shoulders,  waiting  for  the  first  ripple  of  that 
large  tide  which  he  had  seen  increasing  in  volume  for  ^  years.  Not  long  after  the 
stages  began  to  carry  their  summer  tr^hi  by  his  door,  he  passed  away." 

'*  Here  the  mountains  assumed  the  form  of  an  immense  amphitheatre ;  elliptical 
in  its  figure ;  -fhnn  12  to  16  M.  in  length  ;  from  2  to  4  in  breadth ;  and  crowned  with 
summits  of  vast  height  and  amazing  grandeur.  Compared  with  this  scene,  all  human 
works  of  this  nature,  that  of  Titus  particularly,  so  splendidly  described  by  Gibbon, 
are  diminished  into  toys  and  gewgaws.  Here  more  millions  could  ^it  than  hundreds 
there ;  every  one  of  whom  might  look  down  with  a  fUU  view  of  the  valley  beneath." 
(D WIGHT'S  TraveU  in  New  Enjgland.) 

There  are  picturesque  bits  of  water-scenery  (difficult  of  access)  on  the 
Davis  Brook,  1  M.  N.  of  Bemis  Station ;  and  1  M.  farther  N.  is  the  Bemis 
Brook,  on  which  are  the  superb  Arethusa  Falls  (see  Route  49). 

Bemit  Pond  is  6-  8  M.  S.  S.  W.  of  the  station,  in  the  wilderness  beyond 
Mt.  Tremont  It  was  formerly  frequented  by  trout-fishers,  who  found 
good  sport  there.    A  spotted  line  leads  in  to  the  pond  from  the  Saco  road. 

Nancy's  Bridge  is  on  the  highway  ^  M.  S.  of  Bemis  Station,  and  crosses 
Nancy's  Brook,  which  here  traverses  a  rocky  caiion,  200  ft.  long,  16  -  20 
ft.  wide,  and  25  -  85  ft.  deep.    This  fine  gorge  wa%  fonxkft^  \^^  X^<^  ^<^^\!Qr 
position  of  a  trap -dike  and  the  subsequent  ^mlegc2L\\o\iQ^>^<&^xiO^<^'^Nxv% 
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granite  walls  by  water  freezing  in  its  seams.  Nancy's  Brook  conies  frtnn 
a  small  pool  2  -8  M.  distant  on  the  side  of  Mt.  Nancy,  and  forms  several 
pretty  cascades  on  the  way. 

The  bridge,  brook,  and  moantafo  derive  their  names  from  a  ad  incident  in  the 
early  history  of  the  country.  In  the  autumn  of  1788,  a  yoong  wtman  by  the  name 
of  Nancy  was  employed  in  Col.  Whipple's  ftimily  at  Jefferson,  and  became  engaged 
to  one  of  the  men  on  the  &rm.  She  gave  him  her  two-years'  wages  when  they  were 
about  to  depart  for  Portsmouth  to  be  married,  bat  he  started  away  daring  her  ab- 
sence, leaving  no  explanation.  On  her  return  at  night  she  set  out  aiter  him, hoping 
to  catch  the  recreant  lover  in  camp  at  the  Notch,  before  the  dawn.  The  ground 
was  covered  with  snow,  and  the  route  for  80  M.  lay  through  the  finest,  nuurked  only 
by  a  line  of  spotted  trees.  She  reached  the  camp,  but  it  was  alMindoned,  and  after 
vainly  striving  to  rekindle  the  smouldering  fire,  she  pressed  on  down  the  Notch, 
fording  the  icy  Saco  in  several  places,  and  at  last  sank  down  in  utter  exhaustion  on 
the  S.  bank  of  Nancy's  Brook,  where  she  was  speedily  chilled  to  death.  The  bit^c^ 
northwest  wind  had-  driven  blinding  masses  of  snow  upon  her ;  ber  ctothing  hr.a 
become  paturated  in  fording  the  streams ;  and  she  was  found  stiff  and  cold,  with  iHir 
head  resting  on  her  staff.  The  men  at  Col.  Whipple's  had  doubted  that  she  would 
face  the  storm,  but,  becoming  alarmed  at  her  long  absence,  they  followed  the  trail 
and  found  her,  not  long  after  her  death.  On  learning  of  her  dauntlera  fidth'  and 
terrible  fiUe,  her  lover  l)ecame  insane,  and  died,  a  few  years  later,  in  fearftal  par- 
oxysms ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  long  afterwards  these  valleys  resounded 
on  still  nights  with  the  weird  and  agonizing  shrieks  of  his  restless  ghost. 

44.   Xonnt  Crawford 

is  8,134  ft.  high,  and  is  the  lowest  but  most  alpine  of  the  peaks  of  the 
Crawford  group.  It  rises  boldly  from  the  Saco  Valley,  near  the  inflowing 
of  the  Mt.  -Washington  River  and  Sleeper  Brook,  and  exhibits  a  broad  gulf 
on  the  side  towards  Bemis  Station.  A  ridge  runs  S.  from  Crawford  akmg 
the  E.  side  of  the  Saco  Valley  to  Hart^s  Ledge,  around  which  the  river 
bends  to  the  £.  The  peak  of  Mt.  Hope  is  on  this  line,  and  is  over  2,000 
ft.  high.  The  upper  parts  of  Crawford  are  covered  with  broad  red  ledges, 
which  render  it  easily  recognizable  from  afar.  The  rock  is  rapidly  disin- 
tegrating and  forming  beds  of  gravel.  The  peak  is  high  and  steep,  espe- 
cially on  the  £.,  where  it  is  nearly  precipitous,  though  by  no  means  so 
phenomenally  beetling  as  the  picture  in  The  White  Hills  (page  16)  would 
indicate. 

The  peaks  of  the  Crawford  group  are  reached  by  means  of  the  wreck 
of  the  old  Davis  bridle-path.  This  route  has  been  so  long  abandoned  that 
Nature  has  reclaimed  considerable  portions  of  it,  and  the  visitor  will 
sometimes  be  perplexed  by  patches  of  jungle  and  rank  bushes.  It  is, 
however,  more  difficult  to  follow  the  path  on  its  higher  grades,  because 
there  it  ran  over  a  long  series  of  ledges,  leaving  but  slight  traces,  and  the 
rocks  themselves  have  since  become  disintegrated.  The  outlet  of  the 
trail  on  the  Saco  meadows  is  very  obscure,  and  can  only  be  found  by  local 
assistance  or  by  a  keen-eyed  forester.  It  is  reached  by  fording  the  river 
on  the  stones,  the  Saco  being  here  wide  and  shallow,  but  after  heavy  rains 
it  is  impassable  for  the  pedestrian.  If  the  path  can  be  found  and  retained 
through  the  woods  it  will  be  of  great  assistance,  not  only  as  showing  the 
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most  direct  way,  bat  also  as  affording  a  clear  track  through  the  thickets, 
and  an  even  grade  over  the  ledges.  At  some  points  it  was  constracted  at 
considerable  expense,  being  terraced  out  along  the  sides  of  steep  banks. 
The  path  passes  to  the  r.  of  and  about  ^  M.  from  the  peak  of  Crawford ; 
traverses  the  depression  towards  Resolution;  winds  around  the  W.  and  N. 
W.  flanks  of  the  latter;  passes  through  the  ravine  to  the  Giant's  Stairs; 
and  ascends  their  terraces  on  the  S.  W.  side. 

In  ordinary  -weather  this  is  a  dry  mountain,  having  no  water  on  its  upper  slopes, 
and  visitors  will  therefore  need  to  carry  potables  with  them.  Jost  after  ralna, 
enough  water  may  be  found  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks  near  the  summit.  The 
mountain  was  burnt  over  about  the  year  1816,  and  even  the  soil  was  destroyed. 

Mts.  Crawford,  Resolution,  and  Giant's  Stairs  recdred  their  names  from  Dr.  S.  A. 
Bemis,  who  has  named  more  of  the  mountains  than  has  any  other  man. 

*  The  View.  —  Nearly  N.  W.,  and  about  6  M.  distant,  is  the  high  and 
alpine  peak  of  Mt.  Willey,  fronted  with  crags,  and  falling  steeply  to  the  S. 
A  small  portion  of  Willard  is  seen  to  the  r.,  and  then  the  eye  crosses  the 
broad  ravine  of  the  Mt.-Washington  River  to  the  S.  W.  peaks  of  the  Presi- 
dential Range,  of  which  Webster  is  on  the  1.,  and  the  low  crests  of  Jackson 
and  Clinton  follow.  The  bulging  dome  of  Pleasant  is  due  N.,  and  is  fol- 
lowed to  the  r.  by  Franklin  and  Monroe,  beyond  which  the  range  cul- 
minates in  the  lofty  crest  of  Washmgton,  with  the  flat  Boott's  Spur  on 
the  r.  Under  the  r.  flank  of  Washington,  and  about  1^  M.  from  Crawford, 
are  the  poorly  outlined  terraces  of  the  Giant's  Stairs,  on  whose  r.,  and 
adjoining  Crawford  on  the  N.  £.,  is  the  higher  aud  flattened  top  of  Reso- 
lution, which  shuts  out  the  view  in  that  direction.  On  its  S.  is  the  dark 
Mt.  Parker. 

Mt  Kiarsarge  is  flnely  seen  on  the  £.  S.  £.,  below  the  highlands  of 
Jackson,  and  down  the  Rocky-Branch  glen.  On  its  r.  are  the  Green  Hills 
of  Conway,  over  which,  far  away,  is  Mt.  Pleasant,  in  Maine,  with  its 
summit-hotel.  The  view  next  includes  Mts.  Langdon  and  Pickeruig, 
beyond  which,  on  the  r.,  is  the  high  red  peak  of  Moat  Mt.  S.  S.  E.,  over 
the  plateau  of  Table  Mt.,  is  the  stately  white  spire  of  Chocorua,  reaching 
the  sky-line.  Nearly  S.,  and  close  at  hand,  is  the  low  cone  of  Mt.  Hope, 
and  the  glens  of  Upper  Bartlett  are  seen  to  the  1.,  with  the  little  hamlet 
near  their  centre.  Farther  away  is  the  long  dark  ridge  of  Bear  Mt., 
far  beyond  which,  due  S.,  is  a  part  of  the  blue  Ossipee  Range.  Pas- 
saconaway  is  a  high  black  hemisphere,  about  S.  S.  W.;  and  over  the 
near  white  knobs  of  Tremont  is  the  distant  Whiteface,  nearly  obscured 
by  Passaconaway.  To  the  r.  is  the  serrated  ridge  of  Tripyraraid,  uplift- 
ing three  well-marked  peaks,  on  whose  r.,  far  distant,  are  the  crests  of 
Tecumseh  and  Osceola. 

In  the  foreground  is  the  pleasant  Crawford  glen,  with  the  buildings 
about  Bemis  Station,  and  the  winding  river  still  nearer.    The  dark-green 
Mt  Nancy  rises  just  across  the  glen,  and  behind  It  ax^  KxA^enxsiv  %s>l^ 
Lowell,  with  the  triple  head  of  the  lofty  Carrlgam  «.\r^  xoax^  \»  'Ooft 
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W.  S.  W.  To  the  W.  is  the  hi^  platean  which  bortfln  the  PemiffewuMk 
Forest  on  the  E.,  over  which  kxuns  the  distant  sierra  of  Lafayette,  beriai 
the  monotonoQs  Twin  Range.  Across  the  Saco  Valley  is  the  abmpt  front 
of  the  Frankenstein  Cliff;  beyond  which  rises  Mt  Willey. 

**  On  the  top  of  Mt.  Crawford  the  lipeetator,  wlUioat  norhig  from  his  i4itk«, 
comnuindii  the  whole  cireuniference  of  the  horiaoD,aiid  a  eerlea  of  viewa  the  mort 
varied  and  interesting  On  the  E,  a  little  8  ,  la  tlie  conlnl  rammit  of  KiarFaifi, 
in  the  i*.  the  rough  Chocorua,  with  itn  mnarkable  fonr-toofhed  summit,  the  peak  to 
the  r.  aharply  pyramidal,  and  much  higher  than  the  others.  To  the  W.^the  great 
rangea  of  the  unbroken  wildemeaa  To  the  N.  W.,the  flnerfew  of  the  willey  Nt 
and  the  Notch.  To  the  N . ,  the  whole  8.  W.  range  of  the  White  Mts. .  tlieir  8tmmiiti>, 
ridgen,  and  aidea  clear  and  diattnct,  Mt.  Waahington  being  about  10  M.  distant,  lo 
the  N.  E.,at  a  abort  diatance,  the  curioua  and  moat  atrlking  Stair  Mt.,  with  ita  two 
immenae  and  regular  atepa.  At  the  E.,  cloae  at  liaod«  are  tlie  bare  and  mort  dem- 
late  Kidea  of  Mt.  Reaolutlon,  the  brown  crumbling  granite  wearing  away  m>  ihat  that 
no  vegetation  can  obtain  a  hold  upon  ita  rarflice,  whieh  ia  strewn  h<nw  and  there 
with  a  dreary  chaoe  of  ikilen  timber,  the  effect  of  the  Urea  which  Imve  laid  bare  the 
mountain.  On  the  W. ,  heneath  your  feet,  in  the  vallSy  below,  la  the  llt.-0rawiofd 
Houm,  and  the  clearing,  with  ita  orcharda  and  meadows,  with  the  line  of  the  road, 
and  the  ahinkig  river."    (Oaus's  White-Mt.  Setnery.) 

45.   Xonnt  Sesolution 

is  8,400  ft.  high,  and  consists  of  a  lofty  platean,  flanked  by  decomposing 
red  ledges,  and  separated  from  Crawford  and  the  6iant*s  Stairs  by  narrow 
and  shallow  ravines.  The  summit  is  covered  with  dense  thickets  of  dwarf 
trees,  through  which  are  occasional  lane-like  openings,  not  broad  enough, 
however,  to  give  connected  views.  In  some  places  are  beds  of  red  gravel, 
which  have  been  formed  by  the  rapid  disintegration  of  the  ledges.  Among 
the  thickets  many  bear-signs  are  seen,  and  water  is  found  on  the  K.  slope. 
The  mountain  was  named  by  Dr.  Bemis,  because  when  Davis  had  com- 
pleted his  path  to  this  point  he  became  discouraged,  but  afterwards  as- 
cended hither  and  made  a  resolution  to  carry  it  through  to  Ht  Wash- 
ington. 

The  march  from  Crawford  to  Resolution  takes  about  1^  hrs. ,  and  may  be  entered 
upon  by  descending  the  precipitous  side  of  Crawford  to  the  E.,  striking  tlie  old 
bridle-path,  if  possible,  in  the  deep  hollow  beyond,  toward  the  slope  of  Residntion. 
The  easiest  way  to  get  to  the  top  ia  to  keep  along  the  path  to  a  point  whoe  a  kog 
red  slide  comes  down  on  the  r.,  and  then  ascend  the  line  of  rocks  and  gravel. 
The  walking  is  not  so  good  as  on  the  wooded  slopes,  but  there  are  no  annoyiim 
bushes. 

The  only  satisfactory  view-point  on  Resolution  is  the  rocky  ridge  to  the 
N.  N.  £.,  over  the  Rocky  Branch,  and  fronting  towards  the  6iant*8  Stairs. 
A  pole  has  been  erected  here,  on  a  pile  of  stones.  This  point  may  be 
reached  by  keeping  around  on  the  half-obliterated  path  beyond  the  trav- 
ersing slide,  to  the  ridge  where  it  descends  towards  the  Giant^s  Stairs. 

The  View.  —  Across  the  ravine  to  the  N.  are  the  fine  terraces  of  the 
Giant's  Stairs,  all  of  which  are  seen,  with  high  precipices  fronting  them, 
over  which  the  pre-eminent  cone  of  Washington  appears.  To  the  & 
is  the  depression  of  the  Pinkham  Notch,  W.  of  which  are  the  blue 
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highlands  of  Mts.  Wild-Cat,  Carter,  Carter  Dome,  and  the  distant  Moriah. 
Farther  to  the  r.  is  the  crest  of  Royce,  before  which  are  the  white  crags 
of  Baldface.  In  this  direction  are  the  wooded  heights  of  Mts.  Sable  and 
Eastman ;  and  the  twin  mamelons  of  Double-Head  are  about  £.,  to  the 
r.  of  which  is  Thorn  Mt.  The  view  now  passes  down  the  Rocky-Branch 
glen  to  Iron  Mt.,  whose  light-hued  ledges  are  under  the  double  pyramids 
of  Mt.  Gemini,  on  whose  r.  is  the  house  on  queenly  Kiarsarge.  Still  more 
remote  is  Mt.  Pleasant,  in  Maine,  with  a  hotel  on  its  ridge;  and  the  Moat 
range  is  next  seen. 

The  view  to  the  S.  is  closed  by  the  woods  on  the  main  ridge  of  Resolu- 
tion, which  rise  up  close  at  hand.  Beyond  this  intrusive  curtain,  portions 
of  Carrigain  and  the  Nancy  Range  are  seen  in  the  W.  S.  W.,  and  farther 
to  the  r.,  over  the  edge  of  the  Pemigewasset  Forest,  are  the  long  and  mas- 
sive Mts.  Bond  and  Guyot  and  the  Twin  Mts.,  with  Lafayette  beyond. 
Farther  to  the  r.  is  the  sharp  point  of  Willey,  beyond  which  the  S.  W. 
presidential  peaks  are  seen,  Webster  on  the  1.,  then  the  low  point  of  Jack- 
son, Clinton's  level  top,  Pleasant*s  gray  hem'sphere,  the  narrow  terrace  of 
Franklin,  and  the  double  crest  of  Monroe,  resting  against  Washington. 

46.  Xt.  Giant's  Stairs 

is  3,500  fl.  high,  and  derives  its  name  from  two  remarkable  step-like  ter- 
races near  its  summit,  which  present  the  semblance  of  colossal  stairs  when 
seen  from  distant  points.  They  appear  to  be  cut  with  great  regularity 
and  sharpness  of  outline,  the  uppermost  being  130  ft.  high,  and  the  second 
200  ft.    They  fall  off  on  the  S.  E.  to  the  Rocky-Branch  glen« 

Giant's  Stairs  may  be  reached  from  Bemis  Station  by  the  old  Davis 
path  (if  it  can  be  found  and  followed),  which  ascends  to  the  summit  from 
the  S.  W.,  and  is  thence  prolonged  over  the  Montalban  Ridge  to  Mt.  Wash- 
ington (see  Route  89). 

The  mountain  has  been  visited  from  Jackson  by  way  of  Littlefield's,  4-5  M.  dis- 
tant, oyer  Iron  Mt.  The  ascent  of  the  lower  stair  is  along  a  steep  gully,  over 
loose  and  firiable  rock ;  and  the  clamber  up  the  top  stair  is  at  an  angle  of  60^,  requiring 
one  to  poll  himself  up  by  the  shrubs.  The  following  are  the  times  made  on  this 
route  by  a  recent  party :  leave  Littlefield's  at  9  a.  m.  ;  at  confluence  of  Rocky 
Branch  and  Stair-Mt.  Brook,  9  50;  at  foot  of  stairs,  12.80;  on  summit,  1.20;  left 
summit,  2.15 ;  reach  Littlefield's,  5.45.    Paul  Hayes  was  the  guide. 

The  View  to  the  N.  is  shut  out  by  dense  spruce  woods,  and  on  the  S.  is 
the  high  swell  of  Mt.  Resolution,  hiding  most  of  the  Bartlett  glen  But 
fine  prospects  open  out  on  the  £.  and  W.,  extending  from  Mt.  Pleasant, 
near  Sebago  Lake,  to  Moosilauke,  near  the  Connecticut  River.  The 
Gulde-Book  party  were  within  1  M.  of  the  summit  of  the  Stairs,  when 
it  was  forced  to  retreat,  on  account  of  a  deficiency  in  its  commissariat. 
So  that  the  view  cannot  be  described  here,  and  it  can  onl^  b«  ««K^  *Ccl^ 
the  Giant^s  Stairs  are  visible  from  Mts.  WM-Cal,  0«iX\At  \ystD&^^^T^aS^ 
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Baldface,  Donble-Head,  ThorOf  Kianarge,  Iron,  Pletsaot  (Maine),  Ifoat, 
Chocorna,  Tremont,  Passaoonaway,  Whiteface,  Tripyramid,  Osceola, 
Moosilanke,  Carrigain,  the  Twins,  Lafayette,  WiUey,  and  the  S.  W.  peaks 
of  the  Presidential  Range. 

47.  The  Willey  Home 

is  aboat  8  M.  from  the  Crawford  House,  through  the  Notch,  and  is  much 
visited  on  account  of  the  tragedy  of  1^26.  The  house  inhabited  by  the 
Willeys  is  the  low  building  attached  to  the  N.  end  of  the  main  white 
house,  which  is  kept  as  a  cheap  tavern.  Visitors  are  escorted  through  the 
old  bouse,  on  payment  of  a  small  fee,  but  ihey  will  see  nothing  of  inter- 
est. In  the  rear  is  the  remnant  of  the  great  rock  which  sheltered  the 
house  by  splitting  the  avalanche  in  its  course  toward  it;  and  the  track  of 
the  slide  may  easily  be  ascended  for  a  considerable  distance  beyond, 
through  a  scattered  forest  of  birch-trees.  Below  the  house  is  a  pile  of 
stones  which  shows  where  the  bodies  of  several  of  the  Willeys  were  found. 
There  is  now  but  little  danger  of  slides  from  Mt.  Willey,  since  its  side  is 
stripped  nearly  to  the  bed-rock;  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  is 
Mt.  Webster,  whence  immense  rocks  dash  downward  during  storms,  with  a 
terrific  roaring  and  crashing.  True  lovers  of  nature  will  find  more  of  in- 
terest in  the  mnjestic  mcuntains  which  environ  this  glen  than  in  the  sen- 
sational element  attaching  to  the  house.  The  view  of  the  splendid  cliff 
on  the  sides  of  Mt.  Willard  (to  the  N.)  is  of  extreme  beauty,  the  Notch 
being  apparently  blockaded  by  its  heavy  mass. 

The  view  from  near  the  Willey  House  is  thus  described  In  Oakes^s  W%tle-Jlfi. 
Scenery :  **  The  Willey  Mt.  is  the  highest,  but  its  summit  is  not  seen  from  be- 
low ;  and  although  gloomy  and  grand,  with  its  high  ledges  and  deep  slides,  it  is  len 
striking  than  Mt.  WebHter,  which  is  among  the  most  unique  and  magnificent  objectB 
of  the  White  Mts.  This  vast  and  regular  niaRs  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain  below, 
to  the  height  of  about  2,000  ft  ;  its  nhape  is  that  of  a  high  fort  with  steep  scarped 
Rides,  its  immense  front  apparently  wholly  inaccef>8ible.  Its  top,  nearly  horisontaU 
and  rough  with  precipitous  crags,  juts  over  with  heavy  and  frowning  brows.  So 
mighty  a  mountain  wall,  so  high,  so  wide,  so  vai>t,  and  so  near  the  spectator  that  all 
its  gigantic  proportions  are  seen  with  the  utmost  distinctness ;  it  fills  at  once  the 
e>  e  and  the  mind  with  awe,  admiration,  and  delight.  In  a  bright  day ,  when  its  out- 
line at  top  is  seen  sharp  and  distinct  against  the  blue  sky,  its  gray  granite  cliffit  ai«d 
ledges  colored  with  iron  brown,  or  stained  with  darker  shades,  its  sides  seamed  wi;h 
long  gullied  slides  of  brown  gravel,  its  wide  beds  of  great  loose  rocks,  black  wit^i 
lichens,  contrasted  with  the  summer  green  or  varied  autumnal  colors  of  the  trees, 
niuke  it  as  beautiful  and  interesting  in  its  various,  hues  and  parts,  as  it  is  great  and 
sublime  in  its  total  impression." 

The  Willey  House  was  built  in  1798  (some  say  in  1820),  as  a  public  house  on  the 
Cods  road ;  and  in  1825  it  was  occupied  by  Samuel  WiUey,  Jr., and  his  fiunily.  In 
June,  1826,  two  slides  fell  off  the  flank  of  Mt.  Willey,  near  the  house,  premonitory 
of  the  coming  disaster.  A  long  drought  ensued  through  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  followed  by  a  S.  wind  which  heaped  immense  masses  of  clouds  upon  the 
mountains.  On  the  night  of  the  28th  of  August  a  deluge  of  rain  fell,  washing  out 
the  sides  of  the  ridges,  flooding  the  valleys,  and  inflicting  great  damage  in  all  the 
adjacent  towns.  Bartlett,  Conway,  and  Oilead  alike  sufiiered;  all  the  Saco  bridges 
were  swept  away ;  and  the  Ammonooeuc  was  swollen  to  ten  times  its  usual  width. 
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The  first  traTeller  who  afterwards  forced  his  way  tbroa^  <be  ehaotle  ndn  in  the 
Notch  found  the  Willey  iloase  deserted,  with  the  doors  unclosed  and  the  Bible  lying 
open  on  the  table.  He  gave  the  alarm  in  Conway,  and  the  people  who  came  up  found 
the  bodies  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willey,  two  of  their  children,  and  two  hired  men,  buried 
in  the  slide  and  sadly  mutilated.  The  bodies  of  the  other  three  children  were  nerer 
recovered.  It  is  supposed  that  tlie  funily  left  the  house  in  apprehension  of  the  ris- 
ing floods  of  the  Saco,  and  retreated  to  a  point  fiurther  up  on  the  mountain,  where 
they  were  overtaken  by  the  avalanche  and  swept  away  to  a  fearful  and  united  death. 
Had  they  remained  in  the  house,  they  would  have  been  safe,  for  it  was  not  moved  by 
the  water,  and  the  slide  parted  at  a  great  rock  behind  it  and  rennited  below,  leaving 
the  house  intact.  A  theory  has  been  advanced  to  the  effect  tliat  the  fetal  slide  was 
caused,  not  by  a  heavy  rain-storm,  but  by  the  breaking  of  massive  clouds  on  the 
ridges  of  Mt.  Willey.  Three  chapters  are  devoted  to  this  catastrophe  in  Bev.  B  O. 
Willey 's  History  of  the  White  Mts. ;  and  T.  W.  Parsons  lias  ooounemomted  it  in  a 
ballad  of  40  stanzas.    See  also  N.  H.  Hist.  CoUs.^  YoL  III. 

48.   The  White-Xonntain  Votch 

is  a  deep  pass  through  the  mountains,  dividing  the  great  New-Hampshire 
group  near  its  centre.  The  Notch  proper  is  somewhat  less  than  8  M.  long, 
extending  from  the  Gate  to  a  little  below  the  Willey  House;  and  lies  be- 
tween Mts.  Willard  and  Willey  on  the  W.  and  Mts.  Webster  and  Jackson 
on  the  E.  The  valley  from  Lower  Bartlett  to  the  Willey  House  is  narrow, 
and  mountain-ranges  rise  boldly  on  either  side,  thus  forming  an  appropri- 
ate approach  to  the  narrower  gorge  beyond.  The  highest  point  in  the 
Notch  is  1,914  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  the  massive  walls  are  visible  for  2,000 
ft.  above,  the  peaks  being  still  higher,  but  generally  out  of  sight.  The  Willey 
House  being  1,323  ft.  high,  the  road  rises  nearly  600  ft.  in  about  2  M.  The 
bottom  of  the  defile  is  occupied  by  the  impetuous  Saco  River,  which  main- 
tains a  long  and  steady  descent,  through  and  about  masses  of  boulders 
and  the  rent  rocks  of  old  avalanches.  The  turnpike  is  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  river  for  1^  M.,  where  it  crosses  the  Black-Gamp  Bridge.  The  railroad 
crosses  the  turnpike  at  grade  near  Bemis  Station,  and  then  commences  the 
ascent,  being  elevated  on  artificial  terraces  along  the  W.  walls.  At  the 
Willey  House  it  is  several  hundred  feet  above  the  turnpike.  The  magnifi- 
cent scenery  of  the  Notch  can  be  seen  to  much  better  advantage  f;om  the 
railroad  than  from  the  old  highway,  which  is  generally  overhung  with  trees 
and  masked  in  thick  woods. 

One  of  the  finest  view-points  in  the  Notch  is  a  little  over  1  M.  from  the 
Crawford  House,  where  the  bases  of  Mts.  Willard,  Webster,  and  Willey 
approach  each  other.  The  descent  through  the  Notch  is  said  to  give  a 
more  marked  impression  of  its  grandeur  than  the  ascent.  Dwight  says : 
"  The  first  J  M.  is  a  mere  chasm  between  ruptured  cliffs.  The  remainder 
is  a  vast  ravine.'*    The  course  of  the  road  is  nearly  E  of  S. 

'*  When  we  entered  the  Notch  we  were  struck  with  the  wild  and  solemn  appearance 
of  everything  before  us.  The  scale,  on  wliieh  all  ihe  objects  in  view  were  formed, 
was  the  scale  of  grandeur  only.  The  rocks,  rude  and  ragged  in  a  manner  rarely 
paralleled,  were  feshioned  and  piled  on  each  other  by  a  hand  operating;  onl^  Uv  \>^«^ 
boldest  and  most  irregular  manner.  As  we  advatkoed,  tYi«s«  ?c^\ft».T«.\\c«^Vcv<cc«Mn^ 
rapidly.    Huge  masses  of  granite,  of  every  abrupt  foTm^  «a^.  yvsjktj  -wsSa.  ^  xas*^ 
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which  fcemed  the  prodnet  of  ages,  lecelUng  to  the  taSoA  the  Saxmn  vedotfvfii  of 
Virgil,  speedily  roee  to  a  moontunoos  height  Beftwe  us,  the  Tiew  widened  Ihst  to 
the  S  E.  Behind  as.  it  cloeed  afanoet  infltaataoeouely ;  and  preeented  nothing  to 
the  eye  bat  an  impoanble  hairier  of  nHmntainn."    (Dwioht's  IVarf^  m  N  Emg.) 

"  DescendiDg  the  river,  the  moontains  in  tome  places  seem  to  eloee  befine  yon, 
and  meet  together.  In  oth«r  places  their  bare  sides,  scarred  with  ayalanches,  rise 
perpendicularly  at  first,  then,  receding,  swell  into  ragged  {tonaclee,  with  projecting 
crags  on  either  side,  which  nod  orer  the  bleak  ridges  underneath,  threatening  to 
burst  fhmi  the  gigantic  OMrands  and  crash  the  lower  walls  that  snrroand  than.  The 
8aco  has  now  swelled  to  a  maddening  torrent,  and  thunders  down  the  chasm  with  a 

fierce  roar  and  a  wild  echo After  struggling  through  the  mountains,  the 

rirer  Israies,  with  a  calm  flow,  upon  tiie  plain  below ;  and  scuvely  can  the  country 
furnish  a  more  pleasant  Tale  than  that  which  boxdras  the  slow-winding  curr^tt 
of  the  Saco  in  the  towns  of  Conway  and  Fryebuig/^    (Babstow's  HisL  of  N,  H.) 

"  The  craggy  sides  of  thero  ^nt-hills  are  seamed  and  furrowed  by  innumerable 
avalanches,  which,  during  the  last  few  years,  have  hurled  headlong  down  their 
destructive  masses  of  earth,  stones,  rocks,  and  trees,  into  the  terrific-looking  glen 
below.  With  these  the  river  was  literally  choked  up,  exhibiting  altogether  such  a 
picture  of  universal  devastation  as  I  never  beheld  even  among  the  very  wildest 
mountains  of  Switaerland.  Had  I  wished  to  behold  the  most  striting  emblon  of  the 
general  deluge  that  once  swept  over  the  earth,  I  could  not  have  witnessed  anywhere 
soch  fearfhl  traces  of  ravage  and  appalling  chaos  as  the  scene  displayed."    (TnnoE.) 

Autumn  in  the  Notch.— The  splendor  of  the  autumnal  scene  portrayed  htm  by 
President  I>wight  in  1797  is  still  annually  presented  to  tourists  through  this  pass. 

**  The  darkness  of  the  evergreens  was  finely  illumined  by  the  brilliant  y^ow  of 
the  birch,  the  beech,  and  the  cherry,  and  the  more  brilliant  orange  and  crimson  of 
the  maple.  The  effect  of  this  universal  diffusion  of  gay  and  splendid  light  was  to 
render  the  prepodderating  deep-green  more  solemn.  The  mind  enclrcted  by  this 
scenery  irredstibly  remembered  that  the  light  was  the  light  of  decay,  autumnal  and 
melancholy.  The  daik  was  the  bloom  of  evening,  approximating  to  night.  Over 
the  whole,  the  axure  of  the  sky  cast  a  deep,  misty  blue;  blending,  toward  the 
summits,  every  other  hue ;  and  predominating  over  all.  As  the  ^e  ascended  these 
steeps,  the  light  decayed,  and  gradually  ceased.  On  the  inferior  summits  roee  crowns 
of  conical  fin,  and  spruces.  On  the  superior  eminences,  the  trees,  growing  less  and 
less,  yielded  to  the  chilling  atmosphere,  and  marked  the  limit  of  forest  vegetation- 
Above,  the  surfece  was  covered  with  a  mass  of  shrubs,  terminating,  at  a  still  higher 
elevation,  in  a  shroud  of  dark-colored  moss  " 

Hear  also  Starr  King :  "  The  only  way  to  sppreciate  the  magnificence  of  the  au- 
tumnal forest  scenery  in  New  England  is  to  observe  it  on  the  hills.  I  never  before 
had  a  conception  of  its  gorgeousness.  The  appearance  of  the  mountain-sides  as  we 
wound  between  them  and  swept  by,  was  as  if  some  omnipotent  magic  had  b^n  busy 
with  the  landscape.  It  was  hard  to  assure  one's  self  that  the  cars  had  not  been 
switched  off  into  fairy-land,  or  that  our  eyes  had  not  been  dyed  with  the  hues  of  the 
rainbow.  No  dream  could  have  had  more  brilliant  or  fantastic  drapery.  Now  we 
would  see  acres  of  the  most  gaudy  yellow  heaped  upon  a  hillFide ;  soon  a  robe  of 
scarlet  and  yellow  would  grace  the  proportions  of  a  stalwart  sentinel  of  the  valleys ; 
here  and  there  a  rocky  and  naked  giant  had  thrown  a  brilliant  scarf  of  saOron  and 
gold  about  his  loins  and  across  his  shoulders ;  and  frequently  a  more  sober  moun- 
tain, with  aristocratic  and  unimpeachable  taste,  would  stand  out,  arrayed  from 
chin  to  feet  in  the  richest  garb  of  brown,  purple,  vermilion,  and  straw-color,  tem- 
peted  by  large  spots  of  heavy  and  dark  evergreen.  It  did  not  seem  possible  that  all 
these  square  miles  of  gorgeous  carpeting  and  brilliant  upholstery  had  been  the  work 
of  one  week,  and  had  all  been  evoked,  by  the  wand  of  frost,  out  of  the  monotoaous 
green  which  June  had  flung  over  nature." 

Geoloffy  of  the  Notch.  —  The  Notch  **  has  been  excavated  almost  entirely 
out  of  granite.  It  lies  near  the  E.  border  of  the  vast  sheet  of  Labrador 
granites  heretofore  described,  perhaps  on  the  line  of  eruption.  This  deep 
valley  exists  for  the  reason  that  the  denuding  agents  have  excavated  it 
out  of  the  softest  materials  occurring  in  this  vicinity.  The  summits  of 
Hts.  Webster  and  Willey  consist  of  flinty  slates,  which  resist  decomposi- 
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tion  mach  more  steadfastly  than  the  intervening  granite.  A  climb  np 
both  these  mountains  shows  that  the  granite  extends  nearly  to  their  sum- 
mits. In  descending,  one  finds  an  abundance  of  loose,  friable  rocks,  in- 
clined at  the  greatest  angle  possible  for  such  materials.  These  fragments 
accumulate  gradually  through  the  action  of  frost,  and,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  when  rendered  pasty  by  abundant  rains,  make  a  kind  of 
plastic  material,  which  slides  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  where  the  river 
disintegi*ates  it  still  further,  and  carries  it  towards  Conway.  The  plains 
below  Bartlett  aire  largely  composed  of  the  fragments  brought  down  from 
this  narrow  valley  The  Saco  Valley  below  Mt.  Webster  is  lower,  because 
the  walls  are  composed  entirely  of  this  softer  rock,  and  have  yielded  read- 
ily to  the  forces  of  disintegration."    (Psof.  C.  H.  Hitcboock.) 

History  of  the  Notch.  —  The  White-Mt.  Noteh  was  known  to  the  Indians  of  the 
adjacent  valleys,  bat  was  probably  rarely  used  by  them  on  aocoont  of  their  super* 
stitioua  dread  of  the  mountains.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  certain  war-parties 
of  Canadian  Indians,  retaming  frcHU  sncoessfW  fbrays  on  the  New-fingland  coast, 
carried  their  captives  and  plunder  through  this  pass.  In  the  sfwing  of  1746  an 
Indian  war-party  fell  upon  Gorham,  Me.,  and  took  several  prisoners,  one  of  whom 
described  their  march  to  Canada  by  the  way  of  the  Saco  River  and  through  the 
White-Mt.  Notch  {Hist,  of  Gorham^  p.  51).  ^  It  was  first  made  known  to  the  Eng- 
lish in  1771,  by  Timothy  Nash,  a  border  hunter,  who,  being  in  pursuit  of  a  moose 
which  eluded  him,  climbed  a  tree  on  Cherry  Mt.,  in  hopes  to  see  his  game,  and 
was  surprised  to  discover  a  dieep  pass  cloven  through  the  mountains.  He  speed- 
ily reconnoitred  the  Noteh,  and  passed  down  the  Saco  River  through  the  gorge, 
going  on  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  informed  Ck>v.  Wentworth  of  his  happy  discov- 
ery. Wishing  to  test  the  value  of  the  pass  as  a  route  of  commerce,  Wentworth  re- 
quested him  to  bring  a  horse  through  it  firom  Lancaster,  offering  as  a  reward  in  case 
of  success  the  tract  now  called  Nash  and  Sawyer's  Location,  extending  from  the 
Gate  of  the  Noteh  to  a  point  beyond  the  Fabyaa  House,  and  including  2,184  acres. 
Nash  associated  with  himself  a  fUlow-pioneer  by  the  name  of  Sawyer,  by  whom 
aid  he  lowered  the  unfortunate  horse  over  the  cUOs  and  drove  him  through  the 
rocky  river  until  they  emerged  at  Conway.  A  road  was  soon  built  here  "  with  the 
neat  proceeds  of  a  confiscated  estate,"  and  a  direct  route  was  formed  between  the 
coast  and  the  upper  Coifs  countir,  which  had  previously  been  aerearible  only  by  a 
long  detour  around  the  S.  side  of  the  mountains.  The  first  article  of  merchandise 
carried  through  ttom  Lancanter  was  a  barrel  of  tobacco ;  and  the  first  flight  np 
from  the  coast  was  a  barrel  of  whiskey,  most  of  which  was  consumed  on  the  way, 
**  through  the  politeness  of  those  who  helped  to  manage  the  aflalr."  In  1803  the 
Tenth  N.  H.  Turnpike  was  built  through  the  Noteh,  at  an  expense  (for  20  M.)  of 
840,000.  Nash  and  Sawyer,  with  the  usual  improvidence  of  hunters,  speedily 
squandered  the  proceeds  of  their  grant,  and  were  forced  to  seek  the  forest  again. 

The  ancient  county-road  crossed  the  Saco  02  times  during  the  ascent  of  the  val- 
ley, and  was  a  singpilar  specimen  of  highway  engineering.  The  Tenth  Turnpike 
was  the  avenue  of  an  immense  amount  of  travel,  until  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
roads into  the  mountain-region,  and  received  profitable  tolls.  It  is  possible  that 
portions  of  it  will  now  be  discontinued,  since  the  a4^Acent  railroad  serves  all  pur- 
poses of  freight  and  passengers,  and  the  rattling  six-horse  stages,  with  their  loads 
of  merry  tourists,  have  vanished  firom  the  Noteh  road.  The  Tenth  Turnpike  was 
more  skiUUUy  constructed  than  ito  predecessor,  having  but  Ibur  bridges  between  the 
Crawford  House  and  Conway, —  the  Black-Camp  Bridge,  1|  M.  S.  of  the  Crawford 
House;  the  Beep-Hole  and  Pleasant-River  Bridges,  2-8  M.  8.  E.  of  the  IHllej 
House ;  and  the  bridge  near  the  inflowing  of  the  Rocky  Branch. 
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49.  The  Cascades  in  the  Voteh. 

The  Flume  Cascade  is  about  j  M.  from  the  Crawford  House,  -where  a 
small  brook  descends  from  the  mountain  on  the  E.  and  passes  downward  to 
the  Saco.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  singalar  trench  throng  which  the 
stream  flows  near  the  bridge,  where  it  is  deeply  sunken  in  the  channelled 
ledges.  The  main  cascade  is  on  the  1.  side,  descending  the  road,  and  is 
about  260  ft.  high.  This  point,  as  well  as  the  Silver  Cascade,  should  be 
visited  just  after  heavy  rains,  when  the  enlarged  monntam-torrent  leaps 
over  the  cliffs  in  vast  white  sheets  of  foam. 

See  the  anaint  and  minate  description  of  the  Flume  Cascade,  given  1^  Presidoit 
Dwight  in  1797 :  '*  At  the  distance  of  f  M.  fnnn  the  entrance,  we  passed  a  brook, 
known  in  this  rM^on  by  the  name  vX  the  Flume ;  ftom  the  strong  resemblance  to 
that  object,  exhibited  by  the  channel,  which  it  has  worn  ibr  a  eoiuiderable  length 
in  a  bed  of  rocks :  the  sides  being  perpendicular  to  the  bottom.  This  el^ant 
piece  of  water  we  determined  to  ezunine  farther ;  and,  alighting  f!rt>m  our  horras, 
walked  up  the  acclivity,  perhaps  a  furlong.  The  stream  fell  from  a  height  of  240  - 
260  ft.  oyer  three  precipices ;  the  second  receding  a  small  distance  from  Uie  front  of 
the  first,  and  the  third  from  that  of  the  second.  Down  the  first  and  second,  it  fell 
in  a  single  current ;  and  down  the  third  in  three,  which  united  their  streams  at 
the  bottom  in  a  fine  basin,  formed  by  the  hand  of  Nature  in  the  rocks,  immediately 
beneath  us.  It  is  impossible  for  a  brook  of  this  size  to  be  moddUed  into  more  di- 
versified or  more  delightAil  forms ;  or  Ibr  a  cascade  to  descend  over  precii^ces,  mmn 
happily  fitted  to  furnish  its  beauty.  The  cliflBi,  together  with  a  level  at  theur  foot, 
fhrnisbed  a  considerable  opening,  surrounded  by  the  forest.  The  sunbeams,  pene- 
trating through  the  trees,  painted  here  a  great  variety  of  fine  images  of  Ugfat,  and 
edged  an  equally  numerous  and  diversified  collection  of  shadows ;  both  dandng  on 
the  waters,  and  alternately  silvering  and  obscuring  their  course.  Purer  water  was 
never  seen.  Exclusively  of  its  murmurs,  the  world  around  us  was  solemn  and  si- 
lent. Everything  assumed  the  character  of  enchantment;  and  had  I  been  educated 
in  the  Grecian  mythology,  I  should  scarcely  have  been  surprised  to  find  an  assem- 
blage of  Dryads,  Naiads,  and  Oreads,  sporting  on  the  little  plain  below  our  feet  The 
purity  of  this  water  was  discernible,  not  only  by  its  limpid  appearance,  and  its 
taste,  but  from  several  other  circumstances.  Its  course  is  wholly  over  hard  granite ; 
and  the  rocks  and  the  stones  in  its  bed,  and  at  its  side,  instead  of  being  covered 
with  adventitious  substances,  were  washed  perfectly  clean ;  and  by  thdr  neat  ap- 
pearance added  not  a  little  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery." 

The  *  Silver  Cascade  is  about  1  M.  S.  of  the  Crawford  House,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  graceful  falls  in  the  mountains.  It  is  the  brightest  jewel  on 
the  route  of  the  railroad,  and  is  seen  with  fine  effect  from  the  cars.  The 
descent  of  the  brook  within  1  M.  of  advance  is  over  1,000  ft.,  the  most 
remarkable  falls  occurring  towards  the  road.  Much  of  its  downward 
course  is  in  long  slides  over  the  smooth  surfaces  of  highly  inclined  ledges, 
and  these  reaches  are  succeeded  by  short  and  nearly  perpendicular  leaps 
over  steeper  rocks.  The  course  of  the  stream  may  be  ascended  as  far  as 
the  visitors  time  and  strength  allow,  but  the  route  is  arduous,  and  in 
some  places  perilous.  Mt.  Webster  has  been  ascended  along  this  stream; 
and  from  the  midway  cllflfs  good  views  are  given  of  Mt.  Willard  and  the 
Hitchcock  Flume.  The  portion  seen  from  the  road  is  about  300  ft.  high. 
Close  at  hand  it  falls  20  ft.  sharply,  and  then  rushes  through  a  deep  flume 
nnder  the  bridge.    It  is  a  pleasant  place  to  spend  a  moonlight  hour,  when 
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the  significance  of  its  name  is  more  manifest.  The  brook  dwindles  to 
puny  proportions  in  dry  weather,  and  dribbles  over  the  rocks  in  weak 
threads  of  water.  The  ponderous  massiveness  of  the  mountains  on  either 
side  helps  to  increase  the  pleasing  effect  of  the  scene,  when  the  stream  is 
thundering  down  whitely,  with  full  banks. 

The  *  Sipley  Falls.  —  The  stream  which  crosses  the  road  about  \\  M. 
below  the  Willey  House  is  Cow  Brock,  which  has  retained  its  homely  name, 
though  Starr  King  and  Mr.  Ripley  attempted  to  christen  it  AvcUanche 
Brook.  A  cart-road  turns  in  to  the  r.  near  the  point  where  it  crosses  the 
highway,  leading  to  a  platform  on  the  railroad,  across  which  and  a  little 
way  to  the  r.  is  the  beginning  of  the  path  to  the  Ripley  Falls.  The  patli  is 
well  made  and  is  practicable  for  ladies.  It  winds  around  the  upper  side 
of  a  densely  wooded  ravine,  in  which  frequent  glimpses  of  the  brook  are 
gained.  In  less  than  1  M.  the  falls  are  reached,  and  several  good  view- 
points may  be  chosen  in  their  vicinity,  according  to  the  time  and  wood- 
craft of  the  visitor.  The  cliffs  at  the  head  of  the  ravine  are  of  imposing 
height  and  grand  proportions.  Before  taking  the  final  leap  the  brook  falls 
over  several  rocky  steps,  and  then  passes  down  the  cliff  at  a  high  angle,  its 
breadth  varying  widely  according  to  the  rains  which  have  fallen  or  been 
withheld.  Starr  King  estimated  its  height  at  150  ft.,  but  a  careful  meas- 
urement with  an  aneroid  barometer  makes  it  108  ft.  It  is  not  so  high  nor 
so  nearly  perpendicular  as  the  Arethusa  Falls,  but  has  about  the  same 
quantity  of  water. 

*'  Mr.  Champney,  who  visited  these  fidls  about  a  fortnight  after  their  discovery,  is 
inclined  to  ascribe  to  them  a  nobler  beauty  than  any  others  thus  far  known  among 
the  mountains.  He  describes  the  picturesque  rock-forms  as  wonderful,  and  their 
richness  in  color  and  marking,  in  mosses  and  lichens,  as  more  admirable  than  any 
others  he  has  had  the  privilege  of  studying  in  the  mountain  region.l' 

From  1847  to  1852  Mr.  H .  W  lUpley  was  a  companion  of  Aliel  Crawford,  who  discov- 
ered the  falls  while  out  on  snow-shoes,  trapping  wible  In  1858  Messrs.  Ripley  and  Por- 
ter visited  them,  and  named  the  main  fall  the  Sylvan- Glade  Cataract^  and  the  other 
the  Spttrkling  Cascade.    The  first  was  le-christened  by  Starr  King,  as  Ripley  Falls. 

The  stream  may  be  ascended  for  more  than  1  M.  beyond  the  Ripley 
Falls,  through  primitive  woodlands,  and  by  several  pretty  cascades.  Far 
up  its  course,  near  the  inflowing  of  a  tributary  brook,  is  another  beauti- 
ful fall,  which  has  been  named  the  Sparkling  Cascade.  From  this  point 
woodsmen  can  follow  the  ridge  to  the  S.,  behind  the  Frankenstein  Cliff, 
and  strike  the  Bemis  Brook,  near  the  Arethusa  Falls. 

The  *  Arethusa  Falls  are  on  Bemis  Brook,  which  rises  N.  of  Mt.  Nancy 
and  passes  under  the  roads  about  2  M.  N.  of  Bemis  Station,  or  6^  M.  S.  of 
the  Crawford  House.  They  are  only  1  M.  from  the  railroad,  though  the 
visitor  will  think  that  the  distance  is  nearer  5  M.,  so  rugged  and  arduous 
is  the  route.  The  only  way  of  approach  is  by  following  the  stream  up- 
ward, sometimes  among  the  dense  thickets  on  the  banks,  and  sometimes 
over  the  rocks  near  the  water.  Several  pretty  case^Ck%%  w^  ^«j^'*.^\^  ^cew^ 
the  forest  scenery  is  beautiful.    For  long  distances  l\\fe  YixoO«w  ^v\fts»  <s^«t 
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nearly  lerel  sheets  of  granHe,  where  the  yisitor  can  walk  as  If  on  a  pave* 
ment,  and  then  he  is  forced  to  cross  a  chaotio  mass  of  rocks,  flanked  by 
bristling  thickets.  When  within  about  |  M.  of  the  end,  there  is  a  chaim* 
ing  fall  of  about  40  ft.,  over  wide  granite  ledges. 

The  Arethaaa  Falls  were  dlscoTcred  by  Prof.  Tnckenmn,  BiaDy  yean  agOjJmt 
hare  not  been  visited  by  a  doien  people  since,  and  are  welhiigh  forgotten.  Tb^ 
were  Tinited  and  measured  by  the  Bditor  and  Prof.  Ilantlngton,  In  September,  1875, 
and  then  (being  nameless)  reeciTed  the  proriskmal  name  of  the  Arethusa  Falls,  in 
allusion  to  Shelley's  lines :  — 


**  AiethtiM  aroM 

From  her  conch  of  mows 
In  the  Acroceraunlan  mountalni,— 

From  cloud  and  from  crag, 

With  many  a  Jag, 
Shepherding  her  brtght  fovntains. 

She  leapt  down  the  rocki. 

With  her  rainbow  loclu 
Streaming  among  the  streams : 


**  Her  sleps-paTed  witti  green 
The  downward  raThie 

Whldi  alxHiefl  to  the  wertwatd  glmams ; 
And  gliding  and  springing, 
She  went,  ever  rixiging. 

In  mnnnnrs  as  soft  as  sleep. 

The  Earth  seemed  to  lore  her. 
And  Heaven  smiled  above  h«>. 

And  she  lingered  towards  the  deep.'* 


The  falls  are  176  ft  high,  and  are  among  the  finest  in  the  monntidns. 
They  are  surrounded  by  rich  and  luxuriant  forest-scenery,  among  huge 
old  trees  and  rugged  groups  of  water-worn  boulders.  The  b€»t  point  of  view 
is  about  100  ft.  below  the  falls,  where  their  long  white  line  is  seen  through 
the  foliage.  A  nearer  approach  brings  the  visitor  too  much  under  the 
cliff  to  realize  its  height.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  brook  leaps  almost  per- 
pendicularly over  a  lofty  precipice,  and  plunges  heavily  into  a  deep  pool 
below.  An  impressive  view  down  the  ravine  and  over  the  dizzy  brink 
may  be  obtained  by  bearing  to  the  1.  through  the  forest  and  ascending  to 
the  top  of  the  falls. 

Remembering  how  the  power  and  sensational  effect  of  the  mountain^ 
cascades  are  enhanced  by  a  large  volume  of  water,  tourists  will  do  well 
to  visit  the  Arethusa  Falls  soon  after  heavy  rains,  — although  the  labor  of 
reaching  them  then  is  greater,  because  the  line  of  the  stream  is  not  then 
available  as  a  route. 

The  Guide-Book  party  passed  flrom  the  Arethusa  Falls  to  the  Ripl^  Falls  by  tak- 
ing  a  nortberly  course  through  the  forest,  leaving  the  Frankenstein  Cliff  about  |  M. 
to  the  r.  The  march  occupied  about  2  hrs.  and  crossed  several  low  ridges,  throu^ 
open  and  easily  travelled  woods.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  deflect  too  fiur  to  ttie  r. 
and  strike  Cow  Brook  below  the  fitlls.  It  b  better  to  strike  it  above  and  descend  its 
madcap  downward  course. 


50.  The  Crawford  House 

accommodates  800  -  400  guests,  charging  8460  a  day,  with  considerable  rednetlons 
for  regular  boarders,  especially  in  June  and  September.  It  is  managed  by  Mr.  G. 
H.  Merrill,  A.  T.  &  0.  F.  Barron  being  the  proprietors.  The  poet-office  is  in  the 
large  central  hall,  which  serves  as  a  rendesvous  and  exchange  Ibr  tourists.  The 
hotel  has  a  barber-shop,  bowling-alley,  telegraph-office,  and  a  large  livery-stable : 
and  is  lighted  with  gas.  Railroad  and  stage  connections  are  made  between  this  and 
all  the  other  mountein-hotels,  so  that  transient  visits  may  be  phinned  firom  thte  as  a 
centre.    The  house  opens  about  June  1st. 

Distances  (firom  the  hotel-list).  —  Crawford  House  to  Gibbs's  Falls,  ^  M. ; 
Elephant's  Head,  i  ;  Beecher's  CaHcades,  ^;  Gate  of  the  Notch,  i;  ProflleStl; 
Pulpit  Bock,  ^;  Flume  Cascade, } ;  Silver  Cascade,  1 ;   Devil's  Den,  2;  Mt.  wu- 
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lard,  2 ;  Hltcheock  Flnme,  2 ;  Wiltey  Hoom,  8 ;  Bipley  f alb,  6 ;  AmraonoofQe 
Fallfl,  6^ ,'  Mt  Washington,  by  bridle-path,  8^ ;  Mt.  Washington,  by  ryiroad,  18. 
Mountain-wagons  are  frequently  despatched  from  ttie  hotel  to  Mt.  WiUard,  the  Wil> 
ley  House,  and  other  points  of  interest,  and  passengeit  an  taken  for  a  small  sum 
each. 

lioutes.  —  From  Boston  by  the  Eastern  R.  R.,  learing  at  morning,  and  arriving 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Or  by  the  Eastern  B.  R.  to  Portland,  and  thence  by  the 
Portland  k.  Ogdensburg  B.  R.  By  the  Boston,  Concord  &  Montreal  R.  R.  fhnn 
Boston  to  the  Fabyan  House,  and  thence  by  the  P.  &  O.  R.  R.,  the  same  afternoon. 
From  New  York  in  about  24  hours,  by  Tariona  comhinatJonii  with  the  Sound 
steamers  and  the  Connecticut-yaUey  lines. 

The  Crawford  House  is  on  a  little  plateau  1,900  ft.  above  the  sea,  occu- 
pying a  tract  which  the  geologists  maintain  was  the  bed  of  an  ancient 
lake.  On  the  W.  are  Mts.  Field  and  Tom.  Mt  Clinton  is  on  the  £.,  and 
in  front  are  Mts.  Webster  and  Willard,  with  the  majestic  portals  of  the 
Notch.  A  few  rods  in  fh)nt  of  the  house  is  the  pretty  litde  building  of 
the  railroad  station.  There  are  more  interesting  short  excursions  in  this 
vicinity  than  near  any  other  of  the  mountain-hotels,  except  the  Profile 
House.  The  environs  of  the  house  are  neatly  kept,  and  embellished  with 
fountains  and  costly  lawns.  Two  springs  which  rise  near  by  seek  differ- 
ent courses,  one  flowing  into  the  Ammonoosuc,  the  other  into  the  Saco.  A 
short  distance  from  the  house,  on  the  1.  front,  is  Saeo  Lake,  from  which 
the  young  Saco  River  flows,  entering  its  impetuous  course  through  the 
Notch.  This  sheet  of  water  has  been  enlai^d  and  deepened  by  artificial 
means,  and  is  provided  with  boats  and  little  piers.  On  its  E.  shore,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  approached  by  a  short  path,  is  the  pleasant 
bit  of  disciplined  forest  called  Idle  wild,  which  overlooks  the  lake  and 
glen,  and  is  provided  with  many  rustic  seats.  Pretty  views  are  enjoyed 
from  the  high  bluff  in  Idlewild,  where  seats  and  tables  are  placed. 

The  Elephant's  Head  is  about  i  M.  from  the  hotel,  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  resemblance  of  its  shape,  as  seen  from  the  piazzas.  It  is  a 
rocky  bluff  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Notch,  and  commands  a  good  view  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  defile  and  of  the  Crawford-House  plateau.  The  path 
diverges  to  the  1.  from  the  road  below  the  lake,  and  winds  around  through 
the  forest  to  the  top  of  the  rock. 

The  double  *  Gate  of  the  Hotoh  is  about  80  rods  in  front  of  the  hotels, 
from  which  it  is  well  seen,  and  consists  of  the  narrow  pass  (26  ft.  wide) 
through  which  the  road  leads  and  the  Saco  flows,  between  two  huge  piles 
of  rock.  The  Oate  has  not  been  enlarged  to  admit  the  passage  of  the 
railroad,  since  a  new  passage  has  been  made  for  the  track  between  the  W. 
portal  and  the  rocky  side  of  Mt.  Willard.  It  has  been  proposed  to  spaa 
these  two  gates  by  a  double  triumphal  arch,  to  commemorate  the  ancient 
victory  of  nature,  aided  by  water,  and  the  recent  victory  of  man,  aided 
by  fire,  over  the  flinty  barriers  in  their  way. 

A  short  distance  below  the  Gate  of  the  Notch,  and  about  \  m.  from  the 
hotel,  guide-boards  are  raised  by  the  roadside,  tellvu,^  -wViCt^  \ft  VjrJil  ^^ 
the  adjacent  cliffs  to  see  the  profiles  of  the  Old'NlaV^ot  \ij£v^"Ws«oXJM».^^OoA 
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Infant,  the  Tonng  Man,  the  Sentinel,  the  Afirietn  Ftee,  and  the  Orand- 
mother.  The  labor  of  honting  ont  these  profiles,  whether  sacceesful  or 
otherwise,  is  doubtless  a  prolonged  and  Taloable  discipline  of  the  im- 
agination. The  Old  Maid  and  the  Infant  are  seen  from  neariy  the  same 
point,  the  former  being  on  a  spur  of  Mt.  Webster,  and  the  latter  on  the 
side  of  Pulpit  Rock. 

*  Beecher's  Caieadei  are  about  (  m.  fix>m  the  hotel,  and  are  readied 
by  a  good  path  turning  to  the  r.  from  the  fhmt  of  the  house,  and  crossing; 
the  railroad-cut  on  a  foot-bridge.  It  soon  enters  the  forest  and  crosses  and 
ascends  on  the  L  bank  of  the  brook,  being  provided  with  stairways  and 
rustic  seats.  There  are  several  beautiful  fidls  on  the  brook,  amid  pictu- 
resque rock-scenery,  and  surrounded  by  a  primitive  forest.  Passing  all 
these  cascades  the  path  crosses  the  brook  at  the  head  of  the  uppermost, 
ascends  a  shelving  ledge,  and  terminates  at  a  rustic  seat  above,  from 
which  the  visitor  gains  a  fine  view  of  the  peaks  toward  Mt  Washington, 
down  a  long  vista  of  foliage.  The  pools  and  falls  along  this  glen  have 
been  pleasantly  described  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in  honor  of  whom  they 
were  named. 

Gibbt't  Falls  are  about  J  M.  from  the  hotel,  by  a  path  entering  the 
woods  on  the  L  They  were  named  in  honor  of  a  former  landlord  of  the 
Crawford  House.  The  brook  falls  80-40  ft,  around  a  projecting  central 
ledge.  This  path  is  the  same  as  the  old  bridle-path  to  Mt  Washingtxm  foe 
a  part  of  its  course.  There  are  pleasant  bits  of  water-scen«ry  all  along 
the  course  of  the  brook. 

There  is  a  legend  to  the  effect  that  the  hardy  old  Scotchman  who  fbonded  tbe 
Crawford  fiunily  of  New  Hampshire  erected  a  rude  log-house  near  the  Notch,  and 
began  to  attack  the  forest.  The  royal  Governor  Wentworth  occasionally  took  solitary 
incognito  journeys  through  the  Province,  and  on  one  of  theee  Jaunts  he  foond 
Crawford's  hut,  and  began  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  lirs.  Crawford.  But  she 
stoutly  rebuffed  him,  and  complained  to  her  husband  on  his  return,  all  vainly,  how- 
ever, for  the  jovial  old  Scot  saw  in  Wentworth  a  kindred  soul,  and  bade  him  utay  all 
night.  The  evening  was  passed  in  drinking  and  merry-making,  until  Crawford  pro- 
tested that  his  guest  was  "  the  best  fellow  he  had  met  wi'  sin  the  day  o'  the  baillie 
o'  Glasgow,  who  was  aye  fou*  six  days  out  o'  the  seven,  and  ended  his  life  at  last  ae 
drifby  nieht  amang  the  snaw."  Before  leaving,  in  the  morning,  the  Governor  got 
the  frontiersman  to  promise  to  visit  him  at  Wolfeborough,  where  he  was  well  known 
as  **  Old  Wentworth."  Here  he  was  royally  received,  and  the  dismayed  old  woods- 
man, repentant  for  his  wassail  with  the  king's  representative,  was  finally  il^miffwri 
with  a  deed  of  1,000  acres  of  land  about  his  farm. 

The  Crawfords  opened  a  hotel  called  the  Notch  Houses  close  to  the  Gate  of  the 
Notch,  many  years  ago.  It  was  in  its  glory  in  1840,  when  Thomas  J  Crawford  was 
the  proprietor. 

51.   Mount  Willard 

stands  in  the  mouth  of  the  Notch,  between  Mts.  Field  and  Jackson,  its  £. 
base  forming  one  side  of  the  Gate  of  the  Notch.  It  is  about  2,570  ft.  aboye 
the  sea,  or  670  ft.  above  the  Crawford  House.  The  N.  side  is  covered  with 
woods,  but  on  the  S.  is  a  vast  precipice  of  brilliantly  colored  rocks,  falling 
off  sharply  to  the  Saco  glen  below.    Mts.  Field  and  Willey  tower  over 
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Willard,  on  the  W.,  1,600-1,900  ft  hi^^;  and  Mta.  Jackion  and  Web- 
ster, on  the  £.,  are  1,600  - 1,700  ft.  higher.  The  summit  is  reached  ttom 
the  hotel  by  a  good  carriage-road,  2  M.  long,  which  crosses  the  track  below 
the  station.  Mountain-wagons  are  often  sent  up  from  the  Crawford  House; 
and  the  journey  on  foot  is  easy  and  pleasant,  leading  through  picturesque 
woods.  The  road  leads  out  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  from  which  a  noble 
view  is  gained.  It  is  not  a  mountam  panorama,  such  as  may  be  enjoyed 
from  Mt.  Willey  or  Mt.  Clinton,  and  its  horizon  is  narrowed  by  the  ad- 
jacent ranges ;  but  it  hasa  singular  beauty  and  quaint  individuality  which 
no  other  view  possesses.  It  is  preferred  by  many  frequenters  of  the  hill- 
country  to  any  other  prospect  in  this  region.  According  to  some  accounts 
this  mountain  was  named  for  Prof.  Sidney  Willard,  of  Ebrvard  University; 
but  others  say  from  Joseph  Willard,  of  Boston,  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  the  view,  in  the  days  of  the  Crawfords.  In  1844  Prof.  Tnckerman  as- 
cended it  and  named  it  Jft.  Tom  (after  Tom  Crawford). 

**  The  View.  —  Nearly  N.  E.  is  the  high  peak  of  Mt  Jefferson,  rising 
rapidly  to  the  r.  from  the  Insignificant  and  chaotic  hills  of  the  Mitten  and 
Dartmouth  ranges.  On  its  r.  are  the  uneven  humps  of  Mt.  Clay,  from 
which  the  rugged  slope  of  Mt  Washington  ascends  to  the  hamlet  on  the 
summit  Mt.  Clinton's  shaggy  sides  fill  up  much  of  the  horizon  in  this 
direction,  but  are  overlooked,  on  the  1.,  by  the  curving  crest  of  Pleasant 
Farther  to  the  r.  are  the  formidable  masses  of  Mts.  Jackson  and  Webster, 
just  across  the  Notch,  cut  into  by  ravines  and  jewelled  with  cascades,  — 
the  brilliant  stripes  on  Webster's  W.  front  showing  but  in  part.  Beyond 
the  r.  flank  of  the  latter  are  the  wooded  ridges  below  the  Saco,  Table 
Mt.,  and  the  W.  spurs  of  Moat  Mt ;  and  about  S.  S.  W.  the  weird  white 
crown  of  Chocorua  peers  over  the  dark  ridge  of  Bear  Mt  More  to  the 
r.  is  the  long  and  gracefully  outlined  Mt  Nancy,  rising  from  the  Notch 
to  a  narrow  plateau  (over  which  Mt.  Tremont  is  seen),  and  thence  to  a 
rounded  crest.  The  mighty  sweep  of  Mt.  Willey  then  cuts  off  the  view, 
rising  to  a  great  height,  and  trending  to  the  r.  in  the  line  which  includes 
also  Mt.  Field  (nearly  W.)  and  Mt  Tom  (N.  N.  W.).  The  great  gorge  in 
which  the  Saco  flows  is,  however,  the  chief  feature  of  interest,  filled,  as 
it  is,  with  dense  woods,  and  traversed  by  the  narrow  and  often-obscured 
bands  of  the  turnpike  and  railroad.  The  white  walls  of  the  Willey  House 
are  far  below,  a  mere  dot  on  the  ruin-swept  lowlands. 

"  Much  of  this  scenery,  I  say,  is  superior  to  the  fEtmed  and  classic  lands  of  Europe. 
I  know  nothing,  for  instance,  on  the  Rhine  equal  to  the  Tiew  from  Mt.  WUlard,  down 
the  mountain  pass  called  the  Notch."    (Anthont  Trollope's  North  America.) 

'*  Under  our  feet  yawned  the  tremendous  gulf  of  the  Notch,  roofed  with  belts  of 
cloud,  which  floated  acroes  from  summit  to  summit  nearly  at  our  level ;  so  that  we 
stood,  as  in  the  organ-loft  of  some  grand  cathedral,  looking  down  into  its  dim  nave. 
At  the  &rther  end,  over  the  fbding  lines  of  some  nameless  mountains,  stood  Choco- 
rua purple  with  distance,  terminatiug  the  majestic  vista.  It  was  a  picture  which 
the  eye  could  take  in  at  one  glance ;  no  landscape  could  be  simpler  or  more  subllcaft. 
The  noise  of  a  cataract  on  our  r.,  high  up  on  Mt.  Willey  ,t!iWQ^  \^:i«  «!Kt  '«\>SoL^\t^x^ 
sweet,  fluctuating  murmur,  but  all  around  us  the  woods 'vexe  %^d2^,^N^>D3fex^Sci^^ 
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bloooMd,  and  the  pontbliM  taj  warn  on  <1m  granite.  I  liad  iMvvr  hrnxH  fldiiifi 
particularly  celebrated,  and  was  tberelbre  the  morelmprewcid  hy  its  wonderflil  b«atj- 
At  a  »linple  picture  of  a  mountain  paai,  seen  from  above,  it  eannot  be  gorpusedk 

Bwitierland A  portion  of  the  enset.  of  coarse,  depends  on  the  iUumioatioB, 

but  no  traveller  who  sees  it  on  a  daj  of  mingled  dood  and  amuhime  will  be  dksp- 
pointed/'    (Batard  Tatlor.) 

"  But  to  know  the  Notch  truly,  one  must  take  the  drive  from  the  Cnwftnd  Hoon 
to  the  top  of  Mt.  WilJard,  and  look  down  into  it.    A  man  stands  there  as  an  ask 

might  stand  on  the  edge  of  a  huge  tureen The  road  below  is  a  mere  YkA- 

track.  The  long  battlements  that,  from  tlie  front  of  tlie  WiUey  House,  tower  on 
each  side  so  savagely,  fttnn  this  point  seem  to  flow  down  In  clianning  carves  to  meet 

at  the  stream The  view  of  the  summits  of  the  Mt  Washington  Range,  too, 

....  is  a  reward  for  tlie  short  excursion,  almost  as  valuable  as  the  view  of  tbi 
Oulf  of  the  Notch.  And  let  us  again  advise  viriton  to  ascend  Mt.  Willaid,  If  ptf- 
sible,  late  in  the  afternoon.  They  will  then  see  one  long  wall  of  the  Notch  in 
shadow,  and  can  watch  it  move  slowly  up  the  curves  tt  the  opposite  side,  displsdng 
tlie  yellow  splendor,  while  the  dim  green  dome  of  Wastiington  is  gilded  by  the  ink- 
ing sun  '  with  heavenly  alcliemy. '  "    (Stabk  Ens.) 

The  Hitohoook  Flume  is  on  the  E.  flank  of  Mt.  Willard,  and  was  dis- 
covered by  Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  in  1875.  It  is  reached  by  a  good  path 
which  diverf^s  to  the  1.  (in  ascending)  from  the  carriage-road,  about  \  M. 
below  the  summit.  The  flume  consists  of  a  narrow  cafion  between  high 
perpendicular  and  parallel  walls  of  rock,  its  bed  having  a  rapid  slope,  and 
being  so  damp  as  to  be  unsafe  to  venture  through.  This  singular  gorge  Is 
850  fk.  long,  and  its  walls  are  80-60  ft.  high,  approaching  in  some  places 
to  within  6  -  8  ft.  of  each  other.  In  the  lower  portion  it  bends  to  the  r. 
around  a  tall  crag;  far  below  which  is  the  railroad,  with  many  a  clitt 
between.  The  Buttenoort  Flume  is  another  interesting  locality  on  the 
mountain. 

The  I>eTll'8  Den  is  a  black-mouthed  cavern  on  the  S.  side  of  the  eUflh  of  Mt. 
Willard,  and  is  plainly  seen  from  the  road.  It  is  reported  that  Crawford  visited  it, 
many  years  ago,  and  found  the  bottom  strewn  with  hoaea  and  other  ghastly  rdies ; 
and  marvellous  stories  of  the  supernatural  were  afterwards  told  about  it.  In  1856^ 
however,  the  Den  was  explored  by  Dr.  Ball,  who  was  lowered  down  the  cliff  by  ropes. 
He  found  it  to  be  20  fb.  wide  and  deep,  and  15  ft.  high,  very  cold  and  damp,  but  con- 
taining nothing  remarkable  or  interesting  During  the  State  Survey  of  1870,  explor- 
ers were  lowered  to  the  Den  by  a  rope  125  ft.  long,  but  their  discovertos  did  not 
repay  the  peril  of  the  descent. 

52.    The  Mount -WiUey  Bange.     / 

This  conspicuous  and  interesting  ridge  commences  near  the  White- 
Mountain  House  in  Carroll,  and  runs  nearly  S.  for  8  M.,  to  the  ravine  S. 
of  Mt.  Willey.  It  shows  a  steady  rise  from  the  low  granitic  peaks  on  the 
N.  to  the  bold  crest  of  Willey;  and  in  its  southerly  section  it  forms  the 
W.  wall  of  the  White-Mt.  Notch.  It  is  covered  with  unbroken  forests, 
which,  however,  afford  no  worse  obstacle  than  light  underbrush,  easily 
parted  or  trodden  down,  save  about  the  thicket-fnnged  ledges  and  on  the 
densely  wooded  crests.  Strong  clothing  should  be  worn  during  the  explo- 
ration of  this  range,  since  any  other  would  soon  be  riddled  by  the  spruce 
boughs.  No  water  is  found  between  the  base  of  Mt.  Field  and  the  farther 
slope  of  Mt  Willey,  and  the  visitor  would  do  well  to  carry  a  bottle  of  cold 
tea  or  some  other  refreshing  beverage. 
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Mt.  Tom  is  just  to  the  westward  of  the  Crawford  House,  and  is  about 
8,200  ft.  high.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Thomas  J.  Crawford,  the 
founder  of  the  Crawford  House.  There  is  but  little  to  interest  tourists  on 
this  summit,  as  it  is  covered  with  trees  which  prevent  a  view  from  being 
obtained.  The  ascent  is  made  by  following  the  stream  on  which  Beecher*8 
Cascades  are  situated,  up  to  its  source,  and  then  gaining  the  ridge  to  the 
W.,  which  is  followed  to  ther.  to  the  jungle  on  the  crest. 

Ml.  Avalon  is  the  name  given  by  the  Editor  to  the  peak  above  Beeeher^s  Cas- 
cades, because  it  had  no  name  of  its  own  and  on  aocoant  of  its  reaemblanoe  to  certain 
bold  hilU  in  Avalon,  the  great  8.  £.  peninsula  of  Newfoundland.  It  is  ascended 
by  striking  off  into  the  forest  in  a  left  oblique  direction  fr<»n  the  head  of  Beecher's 
Cascades,  and  the  upward  journey  may  be  achieved  in  1|  brs.  The  fint  peak  ii  low 
and  wooded,  and  is  separated  by  a  shallow  trough,  abounding  in  thickets,  frcmi  the 
main  peak,  which  consists  of  a  high  pile  of  mg^  rocks. 

This  is  a  fine  watch-tower  from  which  to  reconnoitre  the  main  Mt.-WiUey  Range, 
whereof  Mt.  Tom  stands  on  the  r.,  Mt.  Field  in  front,  and  Mt.  TVllley  on  the  1.  On 
the  other  side,  and  for  below,  is  the  round  and  wooded  summit  of  Mt.  Willard,  with 
the  Crawford-Houfle  clearing  on  the  N.  and  the  long  gorge  of  the  White>Mt.  Notch 
to  the  S.  To  the  S.  E.  is  the  striped  front  of  Mt  Webster,  beyond  which  the  peak 
of  Mt.  Crawford  cuts  the  sky ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Notch  are  the  Swift-River  peaks, 
terminated  by  the  white  gable  of  Chocoma.  To  the  N.  B.  are  the  colossal  stairs 
leading  to  Mt.  Washington,  —  woody  Clinton,  rounded  Pleasant,  and  spire-like  Mon- 
roe ;  and  beyond  the  great  peak  is  Uie  massive  bulwark  of  Jefferson.  The  northern 
view  includes  a  section  of  the  Ammonoosuc  Valley,  the  Mt.  Deception,  Cherry-Mt., 
and  Starr-King  ranges,  and  a  portion  of  the  valley  of  Israel's  River.  Farther  to  the 
N.  W.  are  the  Eisex-County  hills  and  the  cloven  mountains  at  Willoughby  Lake. 

Mt.  Field  was  formerly  called  Mt,  Lincoln^  in  honor  of  the  martyr 
President,  but  the  Mt.  Lincoln  in  Franconia  claimed  priority  of  nomencla- 
ture, so  the  State  Geologist,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  of  localities,  named 
this  peak  in  honor  of  Darby  Field,  who  first  ascended  Mt.  Washington 
(in  1642).  It  is  4,400  ft.  high,  but  possesses  no  interest  for  tourists,  the 
top  being  covered  with  dense  thickets  which  shut  out  the  view.  The 
ascent  Is  made  only  as  a  part  of  the  attack  on  Mt.  Willey,  and  is  usually 
conducted  by  way  of  Beecher's  Cascades  and  Mt.  Avalon.  It  takes  a 
little  longer  time  to  visit  Avalon,  but  the  detour  is  advisable  as  affording 
opportunity  to  plan  the  route  of  ascent.  The  best  line  is  found  by  striking 
directly  up  the  N.  flank  of  Mt.  Field  to  the  dark-green  foliage,  which  indi- 
cates heavy  timber  and  less  undergrowth. 

Mt.  Willey  attains  a  height  of  4,330  ft.,  and  is  the  chief  peak  and  S. 
end  of  the  Mt.-Willey  Range,  which  forms  the  W.  wall  of  the  White-Mt. 
Notch.  It  was  first  ascended  in  1845,  by  Prof.  Tuckerman.  The  views 
from  its  summit  are  broad  and  beautiful,  and  include  one  of  the  best  gen- 
eral prospects  over  the  Pemigewasset  Forest. 

The  ascent  is  made  by  an  Appalachian  path  which  leaves  the  P.  &  0.  B.  R. 
about  I  M.  S.  of  Moore's  Brook  station,  and  ascends  steeply  for  nearly 
^  M.  through  the  woods,  after  which  a  more  level  stretch  of  300  ft.  leads 
to  the  Brook  Kedron.    The  latter  is  followed  for  a  little  over  ^  M.  to  its 
source,  whence  a  forest  path  leads  to  the  crest  ia  l^8&  1Vax\.  \^«  ^^^^ 
entire  route  rises  2J00  ft.  in  a  distance  oi  IJ^  lA..,  ox  iXiOvjX.'V  ^X*  \si.%» 
Several  parties  of  ladiea  and  gentlemen  have  msAeX^de  «jws«DX,^«S50cL^ff«^' 
fying  results  ;  and  the  path  is  kept  in  good  TOi^a^  wA  ^\38Md\i  tsjk^^^ 
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The  seeood  roate  It  catered  bj  mj  of  B>ccher*g  Gaecidei, 
Mt  ATalon,  and  over  Mt.  Field  (see  page  158),  whence  the  ridge  is  foUoved  to  the  & 
for  about  two  hours.  There  are  two  slight  eminences  on  thia  Ime  of  heights,  and  the 
woods  are  comparatiyely  open,  being  1^  firom  fidhm  timber  and  encnmberad  only 
with  light  underbrush.  The  time  necessary  for  climbing  from  the  Crawford  House 
to  the  summit  of  Mt  Willey  is  about  flye  hours.  The  crest  is  covered  with  a  dmse 
thicket  of  low  trees,  but  Is  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  open  xoeky  land,  whence  the 
outlook  is  gained. 

•The  Ftew.  — Mt.  Webster  is  nearly  E.,  across  the  White-Mt  Notch, 
scarred  by  uamerous  long  slides  and  made  brilliant  by  contrasting  bands 
of  red,  yellow,  and  green  Its  long  thin  crest  droops  toward  tiie  S.,  and  is 
faced  by  bright-red  rocks.  From  this  point  the  Presidential  Bange  trends 
to  the  N.  E.,  inclading  Jackson*s  gray  summit,  the  meadow-like  cap  of 
Clinton,  the  symmetrical  dome  of  Pleasant,  the  slide-«triped  slopes  of 
Franklin,  and  the  craggy  top  of  Monroe.  Over  all  is  the  alpine  hamlet 
on  Washington,  with  the  level  lines  of  Bigelow*s  Lawn  and  Boott*s  Spur 
running  off  to  the  r.  On  the  1.  is  the  railway-station,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ammonoosuc ;  and  portions  of  the  track  are  also  visible.  On  the  1.  of 
Washington  are  the  zigzag  crest-lines  of  Clay,  the  rocky  pyramid  of  Ad- 
ams, and  the  high  peak  of  Jefferson,  farthest  to  the  1. 

Nearly  N.  £.,  over  the  range  beyond  the  Notch,  is  the  Carter  Dome, 
with  a  portion  of  the  Moriah  Range ;  on  whose  r.  are  the  sky-meeting  peaks 
of  Baldface,  capped  with  white  ledges  and  flanked  by  a  section  of  Boyce. 
Eastman  and  Sable  are  seen  next  on  the  r.,  and  then  come  the  distant 
crests  of  Double-Head  and  Mt.  Gemini,  over  the  Montalban  Ridge  and 
below  the  horizon.  Thorn  Mt.  also  rises  beyond  this  ridge,  and  far  beyond 
are  the  highlands  of  Waterford  and  Sweden,  scarcely  rippling  the  level 
sky-line.  Over  the  r.  of  Thorn  is  the  lofty  cone  of  Kiarsarge,  indicated 
by  a  house  on  the  summit,  with  the  upper  cliff  of  Gianf  s  Stairs  below, 
and  Resolution  close  alongside  the  latter.  On  the  S.  of  Kiarsarge,  the 
Green  Hills  of  Conway  are  seen,  over  which  rises  Mt.  Pleasant,  near  Se- 
bago  Lake,  with  a  hotel  near  the  middle  of  its  long  rolling  ridge.  Nearly 
S.  E.,  below  the  Green  Hills,  and  across  the  Notch,  within  a  few  miles, 
are  the  massive  ridges  of  Mts.  Crawford,  Resolution,  and  Giant's  Stairs, 
whose  upper  portions  are  flecked  with  brilliantly  colored  ledges  of  light- 
red  rock.  Crawford  is  distinguishable  by  its  sharply  cut  peak ;  Resolu- 
tion is  crowned  by  a  broad  plateau,  266  ft.  higher;  and  the  upper  terraces 
of  the  Gianfs  Stairs  close  the  group  on  the  N.  Farther  to  the  r.  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  Notch,  traversed  by  the  white  band  of  the  P.  &  0.  Railroad; 
and  N.  Conway  is  seen  on  the  widening  plain  beyond,  with  the  bold  peaks 
of  Moat  Mt.  on  the  r.  Over  the  section  between  Kiarsarge  and  Moat  ex- 
tends a  vast  area  of  Western  Maine,  diversified  by  low  mountains,  high- 
land lakes,  and  white  villages.  Between  Pleasant  and  Moat,  about  S.  £., 
the  city  of  Portland  and  the  ocean  beyond  can  be  seen  with  a  good  glass. 
To  the  r.  of  Moat,  and  in  the  same  range,  S.  of  the  Saco,  are  the  flat  tops 
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of  Table  Mt.,  the  tindalating  ridge  of  Bear  Mt,  the  dark  cone  of  the  Haj- 
stack,  and  the  whitish  knobs  of  Tremont.  Beyond  these,  to  the  S.,  is 
the  white  and  storm-beaten  ridge  of  Chocorua,  with  a  singularly  regnlar 
pyramid  as  its  crowning  point;  over  which,  on  the  r.,  and  far  to  the  S., 
is  a  portion  of  the  blue  Ossipee  Range,  with  Copple  Crown  and  Moose 
Mt.,  below  Lake  Winnepesaukee. 

The  view  now  passes  over  the  long  platean  on  the  S.  to  Mt.  Nancy, 
whence  a  continuous  range  runs  to  the  S.  W.,  including  a  nameless  sec- 
ond peak  and  then  the  dark  and  pointed  tops  of  Mts.  Anderson  and  Lowell. 
Beyond  these  are  the  peaks  of  the  Sandwich  Range,  Passaconaway  being 
due  S.  and  nearly  over  Mt.  Anderson,  with  the  white  mound  of  Potash  at 
its  base.  The  double-crested  Whiteface  is  just  to  the  r.,  over  the  peak  of 
Lowell ;  and  Tripyramid  is  a  triple-headed  blue  ridge  still  farther  to  the  r. 

The  view  now  rests  on  the  vast  and  imposing  form  of  Mt  Carrigain, 
about  8  M.  distant,  W.  of  S.,  rising  directly  from  the  wilderness,  with 
step-like  spn^s  on  the  N.  and  a  sharp  descent  on  the  S.  In  front  of  the 
great  ravine  in  its  N.  E.  side  is  Vose^s  Spur,  below  which  is  the  pro- 
found Carrigain  Notch ;  and  the  Lowell-Anderson-Nancy  Range  extends 
thence  to  the  1.  to  the  White-Mt  Notch.  A  portion  of  Sandwich  Dome 
is  visible  through  the  Carrigain  Notch;  and  Osceola  is  farther  to  the 
r.,  through  the  gap  between  Carrigain  and  the  wooded  mass  of  Hancock. 
On  the  S.  W.  is  the  quiet  and  secluded  sheet  of  Ethan's  Pond,  beyond 
which  the  valley  of  the  true  Merrimac  (East  Branch  of  the  Pemigewasset) 
extends  for  many  leagues,  covered  with  unbroken  forests  and  without 
signs  of  habitation  or  civilization.  This  desolate  region  is  diversified  by 
low  ridges  and  is  bounded  irregularly  by  bold  mountains.  8-10  M.  dis- 
tant across  this  wilderness  is  the  Twin  Range,  whereof  the  S.  Twin  is  due 
W.  of  Mt.  Willey,  with  the  N.  Twin  on  the  r.  and  the  high  and  massive 
ridges  of  Mts.  Guyot  and  Bond  on  the  1. 

The  stately  blue  ridge  of  Moosilauke  appears  over  the  1.  flank  of  Mt 
Bond,  and  on  its  r.,  over  the  Twins,  are  the  sharp  crests  of  Mts.  Flume, 
Liberty,  and  Lincoln,  terminating  with  the  thin  and  lofty  serrated  ridge 
of  Lafayette.  The  N.  Twin  is  marked  by  a  long  white  slide,  and  slopes 
down  toward  the  New-2^ealand  Notch,  tlm)ugh  which  a  vista  of  the  Am- 
monoosuc  Valley  is  gained,  with  Mt.  Hale  and  the  Sugar  Loaves  closing 
in  on  the  W.  Nearly  N.  W.  are  the  sharply  notched  mountains  at  Wil- 
loughby  Lake,  beyond  the  Victory  Hills,  in  Vermont;  while  more  to  the 
r.,  and  much  nearer,  is  Cherry  Mt ,  with  the  OwPs-Head  peak  on  its  N. 
end.  Between  Cherry  and  Jefferson  are  the  low  and  monotonous  ranges 
of  Mt.  Deception,  with  long  dark  slopes ;  Mt.  Dartmouth,  with  three  well- 
marked  peaks;  and  Mt.  Mitten,  showing  a  knob-like  summit  Above 
these  are  the  Starr-King  and  Pilot  Ranges,  with  the  village  of  Jeffersoa 
Hill;  and  the  valley  of  the  upper  Connecticut  op«ci«  «}[K))N^\»^xi^'a&^^^<H>^ 
which  Cape  Horn  stands  out  conspicuou&ly.    la  \5aft  xwooXa  ^v^^»x^^^^ 
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E.  of  N.,  are  the  Dixville  and  Magalloway  Mts.;  and  bevond  bU.  (over 
Mt.  Mitten)  is  the  blue  crest  of  Mt.  Garmel,  between  the  Gonnecticnt  and 
Parmacbene  Lakes,  and  within  7  M.  of  the  Canadian  finontier. 

63.   Eastern  Pemigewasaet 

The  term  Ptmigewattet  has  been  applied  to  the  great  wilderness  which 
surrounds  the  East  Branch  and  its  tribntaries,  including  (according  to 
Prof.  Hitchcock)  the  Mt.-Wiiley  and  Nancy  Banges,  Mts.  Garrigain,  Han- 
cock, Tripyramid,  Osceola,  Tecumseh,  Welch,  Black,  Loon-Pond,  the 
Twins,  the  Franconia  Range,  the  Haystack,  Mt.  Hale,  and  many  nameless 
peaks.  The  boundaries  therefore  seem  to  be  the  Saco  River  on  the  £., 
the  Ammonoosuc  and  Gale  Rivers  on  the  N.,  the  Pemigewasset  on  the 
W.,  and  (partly)  the  Mad  and  Sawyer's  Rivers  on  the  S.  This  broad 
region  is  still  in  a  condition  of  primeval  wildness,  and  has  not  been  in- 
vaded by  clearings,  roads,  or  trails.  "Clear  to  the  Franconia  Notch 
extends  this  untracked  and  unvisited  realm  of  Nature,  who  yet  holds  one 
fastness  in  the  heart  of  busy  New  England,  with  its  glorions  faUs  not  yet 
harnessed  as  *  water-powers,*  and  its  stately  trees  yet  undeveloped  into 
sashes  and  blinds." 

This  forest  may  be  entered  to  better  advantage  on  the  W.  side,  from  the 
town  of  Lincoln,  but  certain  localities  toward  the  E.  are  reached  more 
easily  from  the  Saco  Valley.  The  inner  solitudes  should  be  entered  only 
under  the  guidance  of  experienced  foresters;  and  travelling  will  be  found 
very  slow  and  arduous.  The  scenery  is  simply  that  of  a  vast  primeval 
forest,  most  of  the  environing  mountains  being  hidden  by  the  foliage  or 
by  intervening  ridges.  Trout  increase  and  multiply  almost  undisturbed 
in  the  brooks  and  ponds ;  and  during  the  winter  many  deer  are  shot  here. 

Ethan's  Pond  is  S.  W.  of  the  precipitous  sides  of  Mt.  Willey,  which  is 
seen  to  great  advantage  from  its  shores.  It  covers  a  small  area,  and  is 
surrounded  by  dense  forests  on  all  sides.  The  pond  is  probably  over 
2,500  ft.  above  the  sea;  and  is  visited  only  by  occasional  parties  of  trout- 
ftshers,  who  camp  on  the  shores.  The  route  is  through  the  WiUey  Notch, 
whose  summit  is  2,800  ft.  above  the  sea,  or  about  1,500  ft.  above  the 
Willey  House.  The  Saco  Valley  is  left  near  the  Willey  House,  and  the 
great  slide  on  the  S.  of  Mt.  Willey  is  ascended  to  the  plateau  S.  of 
the  mountain,  whence  a  line  of  spotted  trees  leads  in  to  the  pond,  8  M. 
from  the  Saco  turnpike.  This  secluded  mountain-tarn  is  probably  the 
fountain-head  of  the  Merrimac  River,  whereof  Whittier  and  Thoreau 
write:  — 

**  Go,  child  of  that  white-crested  monntidn  whoso  iprings 
Guih  forth  in  th«  shade  of  the  cliff-eagle '«  wings, 
Down  whose  slopes  to  the  lowlands  thy  wild  waters  shine, 
I'OAping  gf-y  walls  of  rock,  flashing  through  the  dwarf  pine. 

**  From  that  cloud-curtained  cradle  so  cold  and  so  lone, 
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"  At  first  it  comei  on  nmrmarlng  to  itself  hj  the  beee  of  stated  and  retired 
moantains,  through  moist  primitiye  woods  whose  juices  it  reedres,  where  the  bear 
still  drinks  it,  and  the  cabins  of  settlers  are  fiur  between,  and  there  are  fsw  to  cro« 
its  stream  ;  enjoying  in  solitude  Its  cascades  still  unknown  to  Ihme ;  by  long  rangea 
of  mountains  of  Sandwich  and  of  Squam,  slumbering  like  tumuli  of  Titans,  with 
the  peaks  of  Moosilauke,  the  Haystack,  and  Kearsarge  reflected  in  its  waters; 
where  the  maple  and  the  raspberry,  those  lovers  of  the  hills,  flourish  amid  tem- 
perate dews ;  do  wing  long  and  full  of  meaning,  but  untranslatable  as  its  name. ' 
Pemigewasset,  by  many  a  pastured  Pelion  and  Ona,  where  unnamed  muses  haunt, 
tended  by  Oreadea,  Dryads,  and  Nereids,  and  receiying  the  tribute  of  many  an  on- 
tasted  Hippocrene. 

**  Such  water  do  the  godi  distil. 
And  poor  down  every  hill 

For  their  New  England  men. 
A  drauffht  of  this  wQd  nectar  bring 
And  I  U  not  taate  the  spring 

Of  Helicon  again." 

Where  it  meets  the  sea  is  *'  Plum  Island,  its  sand  ridges  scaUofrfng  along  the 
horixon  like  the  sea-serpent,  and  the  distant  outline  broken  by  many  a  tall  ship, 

leaning,  stilly  against  the  sky Standing  at  its  mouth,  looldng  up  its  spariding 

stream  to  its  source,  —  a  silrer  cascade  which  fidis  all  the  way  from  the  White  Mts. 
to  the  sea,  — and  l)ehold  a  city  on  each  suooessiye  plateau,  a  bu^oolony  of  human 
beavers  around  every  foil.  Not  to  mention  Newbnryport  and  Haverliill,  see  Law- 
rence, and  Lowell,  and  Nashua,  and  Manchester,  and  Concord,  gleaming  one  above 
the  other." 

Many  years  ago,  when  Ethan  Allen  Grawfbrd  was  ranging  the  woods,  he  encamped 
on  these  shores  for  a  night  While  catching  trout  for  supper,  he  saw  two  large 
brown  moose  among  the  lily-pads,  and  by  quick  action  he  succeeded  in  killing  them 
both.  After  a  glorious  feast  of  trout  and  moose-meat,  he  retired  to  sleep  between 
the  skins  of  the  follen  animals,  regardless  of  the  wolves  that  were  howling  on  every 
side.    Since  that  night  the  pond  luts  been  Imown  as  Ethanes  Pond. 

The  Thoreau  Falls  may  be  reached  by  descending  the  Merrimac  from 
Ethan's  Pond  for  about  four  hours'  march  (4-6  M.).  At  this  point  the 
river  has  as  much  water  as  the  Saco  shows  at  Bemis  Station,  and  descends 
over  200  ft.  in  i  M.,  the  latter  part  of  which  contains  several  nearly  verti- 
cal leaps.  These  falls  were  named  by  the  Editor  in  memory  of  Henry 
D.  Thoreau,  the  poet-naturalist,  who  has  so  often  written  lovingly  of  the 
Merrimac  River  and  its  fountains  in  the  wilderness;  and  also  in  allusion  to 
the  polyglot  meaning  of  his  name,  "  Thunder-Water." 

The  march  from  the  Notch  to  the  Thoreau  Falls  will  take  6-7  hrs.,  and 
by  encamping  at  their  foot  the  visitors  can  descend  to  the  Pemigewasset 
Valley  the  next  day.  Another,  but  more  difficult  route  of  exit  is  by 
crossing  the  forest  to  the  N.  W.  to  the  outlet  of  the  New-Zealand  Pond, 
ascending  to  and  beyond  the  pond,  and  up  the  stream  which  enters  it  from 
the  N.  A  short  journey  from  the  head  of  this  brook  leads  through  the 
New-Zealand  Notch,  and  to  the  upper  part  of  the  New-Zealand  River, 
which  may  be  followed  down  to  the  Ammonoosuc,  between  the  White-Mt. 
and  Twin-Mt.  Houses.  Prof.  Huntington  estimates  the  distance  from  the 
Thoreau  Falls  to  the  Ammonoosuc  highway  at  5  -  6  M.,  —  a  good  day's 
journey. 

Western  Pemigewasset,  see  Route  111. 

Mt.  Hancock  is  close  to  Mt.  Carrigain,  on  l\vft'^ .,  «cA  <iw^"t^  ^  5|^s«^» 
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area  of  the  Pemigewasset  Forest.  Its  extent  and  shape  are  vagnel  j  rep- 
resented on  the  maps  because  much  of  the  adjacent  country  is  still  unex- 
plored. It  is  the  Pemigewutet  Peak  of  Prof.  Guyot*8  map,  according  to 
which  it  reaches  a  height  of  4,420  ft. 

54.    The  Faliyan  House 

accommodates  orer  600  gneets,  cbareing  S  4^  a  day ,  and  8  21  -  26  a  week.  Its  ex- 
teraal  architecture  to  unattractive,  but  the  halls  and  rooms  are  hieh-stndded  and 
airy.  Within  the  bouse  are  telegraph  and  poet  oflices.  billiard  and  bowling  room^, 
a  news-stand,  and  other  eonveniencee.  The  building  Is  lighted  by  gas.  There  to  a 
large  livery-stable ;  and  a  flum  to  connected  with  the  hot^.  During  the  rawon  an 
orchestra  to  kept  here  to  play  on  the  piaaau  and  in  Uie  halto.  Vtoitors  experience 
immunity  firom  the  attacks  of  rose-cold,  or  hay-fever.  The  house  to  kept  open  from 
June  20th  to  Oct  let.  It  to  within  a  stone's-throw  of  the  junction  of  tihe  Portland 
A  Ogdensburg  Railroad  with  the  Mt.- Washington  Itoanch  of  the  Boston,  Conewd  & 
Montreal  Railroad.  The  main  front  of  the  hotel  to  820  ft..kmg ;  the  parlor  to  100 
X  85  ft.  in  area ;  and  the  dining-hall  to  180  X  46  ft.  The  great  eential  baU  to  60  ft 
square,  and  contains  the  offices.    It  to  the  rendesvous  of  the  guests  at  all  timea. 

The  Mt  -Pletuant  House  to  a  new  and  well-located  hotel,  between  Um  railroads, 
and  about  }  M.  ftt>m  the  Fabyan  House.  It  accommodates  160  goests,  at  about 
92  a  day. 

The  WJiite-Moimtain  Home  is  about  1  M.  W.  of  the  Fabjran  House,  and  to  an  an- 
cient inn  who8e  ratefi  are  l'2.50  a  day  (¥7-15  a  week).  It  to  at  the  intersection  of 
the  Bethlehem  and  Oherry-Mt.  roadA,  and  to  a  station  on  the  ndlroad.  The  building 
was  constructed  about  the  year  1845,  by  one  of  the  Rosebrooks. 

Distances.  —  (The  excursionf*  from  the  Fabyan  House  are  made  on  the  tail- 
road8.  or  on  the  highways  parallel  thereto.  The  following  distances  are  from  the 
meoffureroents  of  J.  F.  Anderson,  Engineer  of  the  Portland  &,  (Ogdensburg  B«llroad.) 
The  Fabyan  House  to  tbe  Whit«-Mouutain  House,  1  M . ;  Lower  Ammonoosoc  Falls, 
1^  M. ;  Twin-Mountuiii  House,  5  ;  Crawford  House,  4  ;  Upper  Bartlett,  18j^ ;  N.  0)n- 
WHy,  29.  (From  the  B  ,  C.  «&  M.  R  R.  Survey.)  To  the  base  of  Mt  Washington,  6; 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington,  9.  (From  Walling's  odometer  survey.)  To  Jeffer- 
son Hill,  18  ;  Bethlehem,  13 :  the  Profile  House,  all  rail.  10^. 

Koutefu  —  Through  trains  (with  parlor-ears)  leave  Barton  at  8  A.  M.,  and  run 
over  tbe  Lowell  road  and  the  B.,  C.  &  M.  R.  R  ,  reaching  the  Fabyan  at  4  p.  m. 
(see  llout«8  2  and  3).  Passengers  on  the  afternoon  trains  from  Boston  pass  the 
night  at  Plymouth,  and  reach  the  Fabyan  the  next  forenoon.  Tourists  can  also  go 
through  in  one  day  from  Boston  by  the  Eastern  and  Portland  &  Ogdensburg  Rail- 
roads. From  New  York  by  the  evening  boats  on  the  Sound,  reaching  the  Fabyan 
at  4  p.  M.  the  next  day  ;  or  by  tbe  10  a.  m.  train  via  Springfield,  through  in  12  hrs. 
without  change.  From  Saratoga  and  the  Lake-Champlain  region  by  the  Montpelier 
&  Wells-River  Railroad  or  the  Portland  &  Ogdensburg  Railroad.  From  Montreal 
in  the  morning  by  the  Southeastern  Railway,  dining  at  Lake  Memphremagog,  and 
taking  supper  at  the  Fabyan  ;  or  by  Central  Vt.  R.  R.,  through  Burlington. 

The  air-line  distance  from  the  Fabyan  House  to  the  sammit  of  Mt 
Washington  is  about  7^  M.,  and  the  Summit  House  is  4,722  ft.  higher 
than  the  Fabyan, — the  latter  being  1,571  ft.  above  the  sea.  Most  of 
the  summits  of  the  Presidential  Range  are  visible  from  this  point,  rising 
over  the  wide  forests  which  shade  the  upper  streams  of  the  Amroonoosuc, 
and  exposed  nearly  to  their  bases,  scarred  with  slides  and  gullied  by  deep 
ravines.  The  view  is  greater  in  extent  than  that  from  the  Glen  House, 
but  far  less  majestic,  though  Mt.  Washington  shows  more  nobly.  The 
Fabyan  cupola  is  lifted  above  the  dull  foreground  and  commands  an  un- 
obstructed view.  On  the  N.  is  a  low  and  wooded  spur  of  Mt  Deception, 
on  whose  r.  are  the  flanks  of  Mt.  Jefferson,  with  Clay  extending  toward 
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"Washington.  Barren  gray  rocks  corer  the  latter  nearly  half-way  down, 
over  which,  on  the  1.  ridge,  is  the  railroad-track,  and  on  the  sommit  Is  the 
white  hotel.  A  bold  spur  descends  to  the  r.  to  the  craggy  line  of  Monroe, 
below  which  is  a  long  and  slide-scarred  ravine.  Next  to  the  S.  is  the  flat 
crest  of  Franklin,  and  then,  over  the  iron  bridge,  is  the  white  dome  of 
Pleasant,  in  whose  ravine  the  yellow  stripes  are  thongfat  to  resemble  in 
outline  an  Indian  warrior.  Next  to  the  r.  is  the  long  green  crest  of  Clin- 
ton, whose  triple  head  is  over  Crawford's  monument.  Then  comes  the 
little  peak  of  Jackson,  and  at  the  end  is  Mt  Webster,  which  falls  off  into 
the  White-Mt.  Notch.    Mt.  Rosebrook  is  nearer,  on  the  S. 

The  small  spur  of  Mt.  Deception  which  lies  opposite  the  hotel  is  some- 
times ascended  for  the  sake  of  its  view  of  the  White-Mt  Notch  and  Mt. 
Washington.  There  is  no  good  path.  It  is  called  Mt.  Protped  or  Mt. 
Peabody.  The  Giant's  Oraye  was  a  momid  of  river-gravel,  or  a  sand- 
bar formed  by  the  reaction  of  the  ocean-waves  against  the  a<^'acent  hills. 
It  was  300  ft.  long,  76  ft.  wide,  and  60  ft.  high.  At  one  time  a  cannon  was 
kept  upon  its  summit,  with  which  the  echoes  of  the  mountains  were  often 
aroused.  The  grav^  and  monument  of  Ethan  A.  Crawford  are  seen  from 
the  hotel,  near  the  road  to  Mt.  Washington. 

N.  P.  Rogers  ppoke  thus  of  the  view  from  near  the  Wbite-Moantain  House,  in 
1841 :  "We  descried  through  the  thick  atmosphere  a  gloomy  range  of  moontain,  — 
its  summit,  or  summits  j  hid  in  thick  clouds,  and  its  awftil  breast  gashed  and  lacer- 
ated with  the  mighty  slides.  We  at  once  rec<^;ni%ed  it  aa  the  high  oliject  of  our 
journey.  Nothing  could  exceed  its  awAil  mi^ty  and  rastness  Everything 
around  us  had  for  some  time  betokened  that  we  were  in  the  suburbs  of  one  of 
the  capitals  of  nature.  The  miyestic  woods,  the  tremendous  elevations  of  the  moun- 
tain-ranges, and  the  vastness  of  the  forest,  —  the  stillness  in  the  air,  and  its  altered 
temperature  ;  and  the  majestic  roar  of  the  Ammonoosnc  along  its  bed  of  precipices, 
spoke  of  its  mountain  descent,  and  that  its  fountains  could  not  be  for  distant.  It 
was  a  glorious  hour." 

The  Lower  Ammonootuc  FaUs  are  alongside  of  the  road,  a  little  way  be- 
low the  White-Mountain  House.  So  far  as  the  falls  are  concerned,  they 
are  not  worth  visiting,  because  their  beauty  and  power  have  all  been  taken 
away  by  the  erection  of  a  saw-mill  above.  The  ledges  and  rock-walls  on 
the  sides  are  curious,  and  are  of  considerable  interest  to  geologists.  In 
their  regularity  they  resemble  flne  masonry,  and  show  the  results  of  the 
long  polishing  of  the  water. 

The  Uf^r  Ammonootuc  FaUs  are  8J  M.  from  the  Fabyan  House,  on  the 
road  to  Mt.  Washington.  They  are  worthy  of  a  long  visit.  The  stream 
descends  over  rapids  for  some  distance  above,  and  then  makes  a  fall  of 
nearly  50  ft.,  through  a  narrow  gorge  whose  walls  are  polished  ledges  of 
granite.  Below  the  plunge  it  whirls  in  white  and  billowy  masses  through 
a  sinuous  chasm  between  massive  cliffs.  This  portion  of  the  stream  may 
be  visited  by  a  cireuit  through  the  forest,  and  reveals  a  fine  view  of  the 
falls  above.  The  ledges  near  the  stream,  even  at  points  high  above  its 
level,  are  indented  by  large  potholes,  6  -  8  ft.  in  diameter,  through  some 
of  which  the  transparent  water  still  whirls. 

\ 
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The  Tmn^Rivtr  Farm  is  eo  called  because  a  tribatary  stream  here  floirs 
parallel  with  the  Ammonoosno.  It  is  neaiijr  600  ft.  above  the  Fabyan 
Hoase.  Farther  on,  and  close  to  Mt  Washington,  is  the  station  of  Monk- 
Jiddy  the  headquarters  of  Inmbermen  during  the  winter  and  spring.  There 
is  a  small  hotel  at  this  point,  where  visitors  to  the  mountain  often  so- 
journ. Fine  near  views  of  Mt  Washington  are  obtained  from  various 
points  along  the  line  of  this  highway,  as  Starr  King  says:  "  A  very  noble 
view  of  Mt.  Washington  itself  is  gained  by  approaching  near  its  base,  on 
this  area,  and  seeing  it  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  ridge.**  Gond  trout- 
fishing  has  been  found  on  Jefferson  Brook  and  other  ac^acent  streams. 

Mt.  Deoeption  is  N.  W.  of  the  Fabyan  House,  which  is  overlooked  by 
one  of  its  low  spurs,  cat  off  from  the  main  peak  by  a  deep  ravine.  It  is 
2,449  ft.  high,  and  is  covered  with  dense  woods.  Harriet  Martineau  says 
that  the  name  was  derived  "fh)m  its  real  being  so  much  greater  than  its 
apparent  height.'*  An  old  legend  claims  that  it  was  named  by  some 
people  who  ascended  it  under  the  belief  that  it  was  Mt.  Washington.  A 
line  of  rugged  ridges  extends  E.  from  this  point  to  the  base  of  Mt.  Jeffer- 
son, through  an  unbroken  and  unvisited  wilderness,  the  summits  being 
wooded  and  uninteresting.  The  first  range  £.  of  Deception  is  Mt,  DarU 
moathy  named  probably  from  the  town  adjacent,  which  formerly  bore  that 
title.  The  range  between  Dartmouth  and  Jefferson  is  Mt.  Mitten  (called 
Mitten  Hill  on  the  map  of  1791),  so  named  because  one  of  its  early  visitors 
lost  a  mitten  there.  So  puerile  is  the  origin  of  many  of  our  mountain 
names ! 

Eleazar  Rosebrook  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  pioneers,  havinflf  removed  in 
1772  from  Grafton,  Mass.,  to  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  and  thence  to  Golebrook.  In  1792 
he  settled  on  Nash  &  sawyer's  Location,  and  built  an  extensive  pile  of  mills, 
stables,  etc.,  at  the  base  of  the  Giant's  Grave.  Here  he  died,  26  years  later, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  E.  A.  Crawford.  Ethan  Allen  Crawftird,  **  the 
White-Mountidn  Giant,"  is  almost  the  only  resident  of  the  hill-country  in  whom 
any  interest  centres.  He  was  bom  at  Guildhall,  Vermont,  in  1792,  and  was  carried 
to  the  mountidns  when  a  child,  afterwards  inheriting  and  occupying  the  house  at 
the  Giant's  Grave.  He  was  of  large  stature  and  powerful  frame,  and  became 
firinous  for  skill  in  hunting  and  woodcraft.  His  singular  adventures  with  bean, 
deer,  and  wild-cats  are  even  now  remembered  and  chronicled  He  was  one  of  the 
first  and  best  of  the  mountain-guides,  and  made  the  Crawford-House  bridle-path 
and  the  first  summit-house. 

In  1803  the  first  public-house  was  erected  here,  and  it  was  burnt  in  1819,  when 
occupied  by  Ethan  Allen  Crawford.  Two  other  hotels  on  this  site  have  since  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  helping  to  confirm  (or  perhaps  giving  rise  to)  the  old  tradition 
that  an  Indian  once  stood  on  the  mound  at  night,  waving  a  torch  and  crying 
"  No  pale-&ce  shall  take  deep  root  here ;  this  the  Great  Spirit  whispered  in  my  ear.'' 
Some  time  afterward  a  new  hotel  containing  100  rooms  was  erected  on  Vb\»  site 
and  was  kept  by  Mr.  Fabyan,  until  its  destruction  by  fire,  about  20  years  since! 
The  present  Fabyan  House  was  erected  in  1872  -  8,  and  its  constructors  committed  a 
needless  act  of  vandalism  in  levelling  the  mound  of  the  Giant's  Grave. 

•*  We  have  heard  the  chants  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  breath  of  the  mighty 
organ  towering  up  from  its  chancel  like  a  little  church,  as  it  reverberated  away 
among  the  arches,  and  along  its  interminable  aisles.  But  we  never  heard  mortid 
sounds  to  be  named  with  the  erhofs  of  FabyarCs  tin  horn ! »  This  fhmoua  horn  was 
6  ft.  long,  and  was  often  sounded  fh>m  the  Giant's  Grave. 
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65.    The  Twin-Konntain  Honse 

is  on  a  little  terrace  N.  of  the  Ammonooeac  River,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  a  group  of 
eaw-mills.  The  hoiue  accommodatefl  800  gaesta,  charging  S4  60  a  day.  It  la  pro- 
vided with  post  and  telegraph  offices,  billiard  and  bowhng  rooms,  and  croquet- 
grounds  ;  and  keeps  a  band  during  the  sununer.  It  is  equisJ  to  the  Glen  Hou.'-e 
or  Bethlehem  as  a  refuge  for  people  affected  by  hay-fever,  though  it  is  much  lower 
than  either  of  those  pcnnts.  The  house  was  built  in  1869  -  70-  The  routes  are  the 
same  as  to  the  Fabyan  House,  so  that  passengers  can  leave  Springfield,  Montreal,  or 
Burlington  in  the  morning,  and  reach  this  house  at  afternoon 

Distances  (from  the  hotel-list).  —  Fivnn  the  Twin-Mountain  House  to  the 
fabyan  House,  5  M. ;  the  Profile  House,  17  ;  the  Crawford  House.  9 ;  Mt  Willard, 
11 ;  Glen  House,  80 ;  Whitefield,  8  j  Lancaster,  16 ;  JelliBrson  Hill,  13  \  Oorham,28 ; 
Willey  House,  12. 

The  view  from  the  Twin-Mountain  House  includes  on  the  1.  the  sym- 
metrical knolls  known  as  the  Sugar  Loaves  (and  sometimes  locally  called 
the  Baby  Twins),  on  whose  r.  is  the  massive  Mt.  Hale.  Farther  to  the  r., 
and  more  distant,  is  the  North  Twin  Mountain,  the  South  Twin  being  iu- 
visible.  Then  come  the  sharp  cone  of  Haystack  and  the  serrated  ridge 
of  Lafayette,  towards  the  S.  W. ;  and  more  to  the  W.  are  the  low  but  con- 
spicuous hills  at  Bethlehem,  —  Mt  Agassiz  and  Round  HilL  The  view 
to  the  E.,  N.,  and  W.  is  completely  obstructed  by  low  wooded  spurs  of 
Cherry  Mountain  and  Beech  Hill.  From  the  flag-staff  mound  in  front  of 
the  house  a  pleasant  prospect  of  the  upper  peaks  of  the  Presidential 
Range  may  be  gained,  and  a  better  one  is  found  on  the  pasture-hill  above 
the  railway  station.  The  only  really  striking  panorama  of  mountains  to 
be  found  in  this  vicinity  is  seen  by  ascending  2-3  M.  on  the  Jefferson 
road,  whence  the  Franconia  Range  appears  in  stately  proportions. 

The  situation  of  the  Twin-Mountain  House  was  not  well  chosen,  with 
reference  to  mountain-views,  but  its  cumne  is  justly  celebrated;  and  to 
the  usual  amusements  of  a  summer-hotel  it  adds  the  pastime  of  boating, 
on  an  adjacent  mill-pond  of  considerable  length. 

The  people  about  the  house  stoutly  maintain  tliat  the  two  mountains  nearly  op- 

rite  are  the  Twin  Mountains,  but  Oxej  are  not,  since  the  Twins  lie  in  a  line  nearly 
and  S.,  and  the  N.  Twin  only  is  visible,  Mt.  Hale  being  the  other  "  Twin  '-  (as 
regarded  by  the  hotel-people).  The  Twin  Mountains  are  seen  Arom  Mts.  Washington 
and  Lafayette,  and  other  points  E.  or  W.  of  their  line,  but  not  from  the  Twin- 
Mountain  House.    (See  Geology  of  New  Hampshire ,  Yol.  L  p.  197.) 

56.    The  Twin  Konntains. 

This  ponderous  and  extensive  range  lies  between  the  Ammonoosuc  a^d 
the  true  Merrimac  (East  Branch),  running  atr.  angles  to  both  streams, 
and  drained  by  Little  River  on  the  N.  £.  and  the  Franconia  Branch  on  the 
W.  It  is  also  between  the  Field-Willey  and  Franconia  Ranges,  being  4-5 
M.  from  the  latter,  and  6  -  7  M.  from  the  former.  The  range  is  8-10  M. 
long,  running  nearly  N.  and  S.  Prof.  Hitchcock  fto^a  ^SSvaX.  ^''  ^wkc^'^n  ^sc^ 
mountains  are  more  difficult  to  reach  than  lYiese,  ovjvcv^  Xa  MJiv^  ^\.\i»^ft.^ 
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growth  near  their  tope.**  The  group  consists  of  the  N.  Twin,  S.  Twin, 
Mts.  Guyot  and  Bond,  and  tlie  adjacent  ridges  and  foot-hills.  The  geol- 
ogists maintain  that  the  Twins  were  once  continnons  with  the  Field- 
Willey  Range,  and  that  the  present  yalleys  of  Little  and  New-Zeahmd 
Biyers  were  excavated  by  atmospheric  agencies. 


The  topography  of  tbb  range  is  not  mdentood  nor  dtospTJlwd.  The  only  map 
which  TenturM  to  be  definite  is  Pro£  Oiqrot*a  KmrU  dtr  fTcuam  Avge,  wtaSdi  {risccB 
■ix  peeks  on  the  Twin  ridge,  of  whkh  the  seeond  from  the  N.  is  given  a  hetefat  of 
4,700  ft. ;  the  third,  4,900;  the  flfUi,  4 JBOO ;  and  the  aizth,  4^. 

The  Editor  has  not  viffited  the  Twin  Mountyos.  Some  of  the  fbOowhig  Items  Here 
Ibmiiibed  him  by  Prof  Huntfaigtoo,  who  lias  atcended  theaa.  Parties  who  intend 
to  Tiiit  either  of  the  Twins  should  advance  to  the  head  <^  Little  River,  and  encamp, 
a  short  but  wearieome  day 's  joomey .  The  next  day  shook!  be  devoted  to  the  ascent 
and  the  return  to  camp ;  and  the  hotd  would  be  reached  on  the  third  day.  Axes 
will  be  Ibund  of  material  serrioe,  and  the  eloChfaig  sboold  be  of  the  moss  sturdy 
character. 

The  V.  Twin  Konntsin  is  6,000  ft  high,  and  is  the  one  which  is  Yisible 
from  the  Twin-Mouutaln  House.  On  its  N.  E.  side  is  a  spire  of  coarse 
granite  which  rises  about  150  ft  from  the  slope,  and  is  called  Thz  Nubble, 
being  conspicuous  from  several  points  in  the  Ammonoosnc  Valley.  The 
mountain-top  is  nearly  covered  with  woods,  and  is  tlierefore  of  but  little 
interest  to  tourists.  If  the  proprietors  of  the  Twin-Mountain  House  would 
have  a  path  cleared  to  this  summit  and  an  observatory  of  logs  made  upon 
it,  they  would  confer  a  favor  on  their  guests  and  on  all  lovers  of  alpine 
adventure.  The  mountain  is  recognizable  from  the  peaks  to  the  £.  by  a 
great  white  slide  on  its  W.  flank. 

The  8.  Twin  Mountain  is  of  about  the  same  height  as  its  brother-peak, 
from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  about  1 M.  and  a  depression  of  200  ft.,  a 
liice  slight  descent  intervening  between  it  and  Mt  Guyot.  On  the  highest 
point  of  the  ridge  is  an  uplifted  ledge,  from  which  a  view  is  obtained  on 
all  sides.  This  peak  is  reached  from  the  Twin  Mountain  House  by  ascend- 
ing Little  River  and  the  branch  which  comes  in  from  the  W.  near  its  head. 
The  journey  from  the  hotel  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  6  M.,  and  it  is 
about  2  M.  thence  to  the  summit.  On  the  ascent  and  along  the  ridge  are 
wide  areas  of  dwarf  spruces,  4-6  ft.  high,  through  which  it  is  almost 
Impossible  to  force  a  passage,  the  most  energetic  progress  being  bat  slow 
and  painful.  Frequently  the  most  rapid  mode  of  advance  is  found  by 
lying  flat  on  the  ground  and  crawling  under  the  bristling  boughs.  But 
few  persons  have  ever  attempted  the  attack  on  the  Twins,  and  most  of 
them  have  been  repulsed  by  these  unflankable  bayonet-lines  of  shrub- 
bery. 

The  view  flrom  the  Twins  cannot  be  ^ven,  but  we  submit  a  list  of  peaks  flrom 
which  they  are  visible,  as  a  basis  on  which  vbitors  can  work  on  backward  lines  of 
view.  Mt.  Willey  is  aoout  £.,  acrosd  the  wide  New-Zealand  vsUey,  and  the  minor 
peaks  of  Field  and  Tom  exten<i  thence  to  the  N.  Over  this  ridge  is  the  Pret^entlal 
Kange,  high  and  round-topped  Pleasant,  flattened  Clinton,  rugged  Monroe,  and 
supremo  Washington,  with  Clay,  .Tefferson,  and  Madison  on  the  N. ;  then  Double- 
Head  appcam,  more  distant ;  and  8.  of  Willey  is  the  red-crested  group  of  Crawford, 
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Reflolutlon,  and  Oluit's  Stain.  To  the  r.  of  Omwford  b  tha  home  crowned  Kiar- 
sarge,  with  Langdon  nearer  and  Moat  on  the  r  Far  out  in  thia  direction  ia  Mi. 
Pleasant,  near  ^bago  Lake.  The  Nancy  Range  is  to  the  r  ,  and  nearer ;  and  Cho- 
corua  is  visible  from  N.  Twin,  throogh  the  Carrigaln  Notch.  Mt.  Carrigain  lifts  ita 
immense  bulk  nearly  S.  E.,  with  Hancock  a4)oining  it  on  the  W.  These  two  must 
shut  out  most  of  the  Sandwich  and  Waterrille  pe«ks  from  the  Tiew ;  but  Osceola 
and  Tecumseh  appear  on  the  r.  About  S  W.  is  Mt.  Flame,  beyond  which  is  the 
high  plateau  of  Moosilauke ;  and  the  Franconia  Range  extends  thence  to  tlie  N. 

There  is  a  profile  in  the  Geology  of  New  Hammkire  which  shown  a  fine  view 
from  N.  Twin  toward  the  W.  Banning  on  the  8.  with  tlie  flank  of  S.  Twin,  tlie 
peak  of  Osceola  is  seen  far  away  beyond ;  and  a  considerable  distance  to  the  r.,  over 
the  yalley  of  the  Franconia  Branch,  is  the  Big  CooUdge  Mt.  In  the  centre  of  that 
yalley  is  the  wilderness-ridge  called  Owl's  Head,  orer  which  axe  the  sharp  peaks  of 
Mts.  Flume  and  Liberty,  with  lincoln's  pyramid  on  the  r.  Then  the  liJgh,  thin, 
and  serrated  ridge  of  Ijafoyette  is  seen,  about  W  S.  W.,  on  whose  r.,  and  moeh  lower, 
is  the  bold  conical  crest  at  the  Haystack. 

On  the  N.  the  N.  Twin  is  visible  from  Mts.  Agassis,  Starr  King,  the  Pik>t  Range, 
the  Percy  Peaks,  and  Dalton  Mt. 

The  most  southerly  peak  of  the  range  has  recently  been  named 
Kt.  Bond,  in  honor  of  the  late  Prof.  6.  P.  Bond,  of  Harvard  University, 
who  made  the  best  and  most  accurate  map  of  the  White  Mts.  The  first 
peak  to  the  N.  of  Mt.  Bond  has  been  named  Kt.  Onjott  ^Q  honor  of  Prof.  A. 
Guyot,  of  Princeton,  the  eminent  geographer,  author  of  another  map  of  the 
White  Mts.  Mr.  Warren  Upham  has  visited  these  remote  peaks,  and  has 
furnished  the  Editor  with  the  following  clear  description:  "I  visited  Mts. 
Bond  and  Guyot  in  1871,  for  geological  exploration.  The  easiest  access  to 
them  is  from  Mr.  Pollard's,  In  Lincoln ;  and  the  journey  is  enough  for  a  day. 
Follow  the  East  Branch  to  Franconia  Branch,  then  up  the  latter  (on  which 
there  are  interesting  falls)  to  Red-Rock  Brook  (so  named  by  Prof.  Hitch- 
cock because  of  abundant  pebbles  and  boulders  of  red  compact  feldspar) ; 
follow  up  the  Red-Rock  Brook  a  mile  or  so,  and  you  come  to  a  little  open- 
ing of  swampy  land  ioUhont  trees.  From  this  point  we  made  our  ascent, 
going  up  the  western  spur.  The  ascent  near  the  top  we  found  quite  difficult, 
because  of  the  thick  growth  of  black  spruce ;  on  the  S.  side  this  would  be 
in  part  avoided. 

*^  The  name  ML  Bond  I  understand  to  be  given  to  the  southern  peak  of 
the  whole  range.  This  is  probably  800 - 400  ft.  (appearing  less,  rather  than 
more)  lower  than  the  highest  of  the  Twin  Mts.  At  i  M.  N.  from  Mt. 
Bond  is  a  depression  of  75-100  ft.;  and  at  f -}  M.  N.  (somewhat  E.  of  N.) 
from  Mt.  Bond  is  tlie  summit  which  Prof.  Hitchcock  understands  to  be 
Mt,  Guyot.  This  point  is  perhaps  70-80  feet  higher  than  Mt.  Bond. 
Northward  from  this  summit  (Guyot)  there  is  only  a  slight  depression  (not 
50  ft.  probably),  and  the  ridge  continues  all  the  way  to  N.  Twin  of  very 
nearly  uniform  height.  This  feature  of  the  Twin  Range  (a  long,  compara- 
tively level-topped,  high  ridge)  is  well  seen  from  Lafayette.  The  summits 
of  Mts.  Bond  and  Guyot  are  destitute  of  forest,  and  have  the  characteristic 
alpine  vegetation  of  our  highest  mountains.  The  dwarf  spruce  in  the 
hollow  between  these  summits  rises  only  2-8  ft.  (8Qmet\ixi^'&  ^-^^C^^^sd^ 
the  route  across  may  be  selected  so  as  to  avoid  tVi\«.    Oii\2ci!^^«^ « ^^^ 
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the  granite  of  which  Mt.  Bond  is  composed  presents  a  very  noticeable 
precipice,  almost  vertical  for  100  ft.  or  more.  (This  caused  the  name 
Craggy  Mi.  to  be  employed  by  us  to  distinguish  this  in  our  explorations.) 
**  The  view  is  wholly  of  forest-covered  mountains  on  every  side,  and  I 
think  no  evidence  is  seen  of  the  works  of  men,  except  the  small  settlement 
on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington.  From  Mt  Bond  especially  the  view  of 
the  whole  valley  of  the  East  Branch  is  fine,  bordered  by  irregular  moun- 
tain ridges,  sloping  in  varying  curves  to  the  stream.  From  this  point  we 
get  the  best  acquaintance  with  the  form  of  the  range  S.  of  the  East  Branch, 
and  between  this  and  the  Hancock  Branch;  Mts.  Carrigain  and  Hancock, 
the  most  conspicuous  peaks,  appearing  as  massive  rounded  summits, 
similar  in  form  and  height." 

Mt.  Hale  is  a  fine  wooded  peak  E.  of  Little  River  and  S.  of  the  Ammonooene. 
It  is  plainly  seen  firom  the  hotel,  and  is  usually  called  there  *'  one  of  the  Twins." 
The  present  name  wa8  given  it  by  Prof.  Hitchcock,  in  honw  of  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Hale, 
formerly  one  of  the  moot  active  of  the  explorers  among  these  mountains.  N.  of  Mt 
Hale  are  three  bold  granite  hills  called  thie  Sugar  Loaves.  This  group  and  the  con- 
nected nameless  peaks  as  far  as  the  New-Zealand  River  are  considared  as  a  part  of 
the  Twin  Range,  separated  firom  the  main  summits  by  the  erosive  action  of  Little 
River. 

57.  Bethlehem. 

Hotels  and  Boardlns-Honses.— The  *Sinchdr  House  (Dnigln  fr  Toz)  if 
at  the  intersection  of  the  roads  to  the  White  and  Franconia  Mts. ,  and  is  a  large  uid 
finely  appointed  hotel,  accommodating  850  guests,  with  telegraph-offloe,  news-stand, 
billiard-room,  liveiy-stable,  barber-shop,  and  other  conveniences.  Its  rates  are  98 
a  day,  and  8 15  - 17  a  week.  * 

The  BeUevue  (60  guests)  is  a  new  and  high-studded  house  on  the  plateau  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  village,  with  a  broad  view  towards  Littleton  and  Lancaster  and 
the  White-Mouutain  rauge. 

The  Mount-Agassiz  House  (Horatio  Nye ;  65  guests)  is  on  the  Franconia  road, 
near  the  Sinclair,  and  enjoys  fine  distant  views. 

The  Strawberry- Hill  House  (J.  K.  Barrett;  75 guests)  Is eli^bly  situated  at  the 
foot  of  Strawberry  HilL 

The  Avenue  House  (F.  L.  Kelly;  60  guests)  is  in  the  village,  with  a  good  and 
healthy  location. 

The  Hillside  Home  (Elisha  Swett ;  40  guests) ;  the  Bethlehem  House  ( Wm.  O. 
Bunker;  85  guests);  the  Centennial  (H.  W.  Wilder;  60  guests);  Turner's  (50 
guests) ;  the  Mt.- Washington  House  (C.  L.  Bartlett ;  40  guests) ;  the  Sunset  Ck>(- 
tage  (J.  H.  Clark ;  40  guests) ;  the  Howard  House  (C.  £.  Bunker;  40  guests);  the 
Alpine  (C.  H.  Clark;  85  guests);  Ranlett's  (60  guests);  Blanden's  (25  guests); 
Simp8on*s  (85  guests) ;  Russell's  (25  guests) ;  and  Gilmore's  Mountain-View  House 
(80  guests),  are  also  in  or  near  the  village.  Their  rates  are  9  7  - 10  a  week,  w  S 2  a 
day  for  transient  visitors.  The  Prospect  House  (G.  W.  Phillips;  $7-10  a  we^) 
is  on  the  lowlands,  ^  M.  N.  of  the  street,  and  looks  out  on  the  White  Mts.  There 
are  also  several  smaller  boarding-houses,  where  firom  8  to  20  guests  may  be  aoeom- 
modated,  at  varying  rates,  depending  mainly  on  the  location  of  rooms  and  the 
number  of  occupants. 

*  The  Maplewood  is  an  elegant  and  spacious  hotel,  1^  M.  firom  the  railroad 

station,  and  nearly  the  same  distance  firom  Strawberry  Hill.  It  is  a  handsoms 
building,  architecturally,  and  accommodates  500  guests ;  with  the  Maplewood  Cot- 
tage aoQacent  accommodating  100  more.  Perfect  drainage,  gas  lighting,  oral  an- 
nunciators, copious  water-supply  firom  hill-springs,  private  cottages  for  nmilies.  a 
large  dairy-farm,  a  covered  promenade  on  the  roof,  a  dancing  and  theatre  hall,  tela- 
grapb  And  poet-otRcee,  news-stand,  barber-shop,  billiards  and  bowling,  and  a  largs 
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liyeiy-stableare  ainong  the  lazuries  of  this  hooie.  which  is  the  latest  built  of  ^  th« 
great  mouDtain  hofeli*.  The  view  from  this  locality  is  onsurpassed  oa  the  W.  side 
of  the  mountains,  and  includefl  the  Presidential  Range  and  a  rast  area  on  the  N. 
and  W.  The  rates  are  $  4  a  day,  $  17.50  and  upward  a  week,  in  the  hotel ;  and 
$  9  a  week  and  upward  at  the  Mapiewood  Cottage.  The  Cottage  opens  June  1 ;  the 
Hotel  opens  July  1. 

Distances.  —  Bethlehem  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington,  22  M. ;  Crawford 
Hoa<«e,  17 ;  N.  Conway, 42:  Bethlehem  station, 8 ;  Littleton.  6  ;  Whitefield,  8 ;  Lan- 
caster, 16  :  Jefferson  Hill,  15  ;  Gorham,  32 ;  Profile  House,  10 ;  Plymouth  (by  stage), 
89  ;  Cruf^s'  Ledge,  2;  Wallace  Hill,  8^ ;  Kimball  Hill,  5:  Sugar  Hill,  7^. 

Routes.  —  The  usual  way  for  passengers  from  the  S  is  by  the  Boston,  Concord 
&  Montreal  R.  R.  and  its  Mt -Washington  Branch,  to  Bethlehem  station,  where 
stages  from  the  hotels  are  in  waiting.  The  morning  trains  fh»n  Boston,  Springfield, 
etc.4«each  this  jmint  after  mid-altemoon.  Passengers  from  N.  Conway  to  Bethle- 
hem go  by  the  Ogdensburg  R.  R.,  through  the  Notch.  A  narrow-gaage  railroad 
runs  from  Bethlehem  station  to  the  Profile  House  (see  page  250) ;  and  anotlier  nar- 
row-gauge line  ascends  the  heights  to  the  Maplewood  (1)  M.)  and  Bethlehem. 

The  town  of  Bethlehem  contains  1,400  inhabitants,  who  are  settled  in 
three  neighborhoods,  the  Street  (or  Heights),  the  Bridge,  and  the  Hollow. 
Along  the  course  of  the  Ammonoosuc  there  are  large  Inmber-mills,  and 
the  farms  produce  good  crops  of  grain,  potatoes,  and  hay.  But  the  chief 
business  is  the  care  of  summer-boarders,  from  whom  there  is  an  annual 
receipt  of  $  160,000.  The  number  of  these  who  remained  here  for  periods 
longer  than  a  weelc  was  over  4,000,  in  the  year  1872,  and  this  number  is 
steadily  increasing.  The  village  of  Bethlehem  Street  is  on  a  high  plateau, 
1,450  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  263  ft.  above  the  adjacent  Ammonoosuc  Val- 
ley. It  is  said  to  be  the  highest  village  E.  of  the  Rocky  Mts. ;  it  is  prob- 
ably the  highest  in  New  England.  The  Street  is  composed  of  a  church, 
several  shops,  and  a  large  cluster  of  boarding-houses  and  hotels,  built  on 
the  N.  side  of  an  elevated  ridge  which  rises  higher  on  the  S.  and  hides  the 
Franconia  Mts.  It  lool^s  out  to  the  N.  and  W.  for  many  leagues,  viewing 
the  mountains  of  Lancaster,  the  Percy  Peaks,  the  Pilot  Mts.,  and  the 
great  Presidential  Range,  whose  majestic  summits  are  finely  seen.  The 
view  of  the  White  Mts.  is  broader  and  in  some  respects  more  imposing 
than  that  from  N.  Conway;  though  the  beautiful  environs  of  the  latter 
village  give  it  an  overbalancing  advantage,  the  surroundings  of  Bethlehem 
being  comparatively  uninteresting.  The  superior  altitude  of  this  ridge . 
and  its  exposure  to  the  N.  renders  it  a  very  cool  place  during  the  summer,  i 
even  when  the  other  mountain-resorts  are  visited  by  intense  heats.  For 
the  same  reason  people  who  are  afflicted  with  hay-fever  or  rose-cold  find 
immunity  from  their  attacks  in  this  high  pure  air.  A  village-improvement 
association  is  now  at  work  to  provide  proper  drainage  and  lighting  for  the 
streets,  and  otherwise  to  better  the  appearance  of  the  village. 

Prof.  F.  W.  Clarke  has  carefully  measured  the  altitudes  of  various 
points  on  the  W.  side  of  the  mountains,  respecting  which  there  has  been 
much  contention  in  years  gone  by.  He  finds  that  the  Maplewood  Hotel  at 
Bethlehem  is  1,489  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  Sinclair  House  is  1,459 
ft.  The  Waumbek  House,  at  Jefferson  Hill,  is  1,445  i\..\  wA'Cftfe^Xaxt- 
King  House,  1,487  ft.  The  Mt-Adama  House,  4^,  e^'U.\i\.,N& \,<^'^^Vu 
above  the  sea. 
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The  chief  drawback  which  tomiats  ha^a  found  at  Bethlehem  haa  ben 
its  dusty  streets,  but  these  have  been  ameliorated  by  the  new  wate^ 
works,  which  were  finished  in  1879.  The  water  of  several  living  spiingi 
is  condacted  to  a  reservoir  on  Strawberry  Hill,  containing  400,000  gallons, 
whence  it  passes  down  to  hydrants  placed  along  the  streets,  with  force 
enough  to  raise  a  stream  high  over  the  Sinclair  House.  The  dangerous 
chances  of  a  large  fire  are  also  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Of  late 
years  such  improvements  have  been  carried  forward  that  Bethlehem  is 
now  pronounced,  by  competent  judges,  to  be  the  best-drained  and  best- 
watered  of  the  smaller  villages  of  New  England.  The  sewage  is  dOried 
out  through  Akron  drain-pipes,  and  emptied  far  below  in  the  Ammonoo- 
suc  Valley.  There  are  three  miles  of  plank  sidewalks  in  the  village ;  and 
600  trees  have  been  set  out  The  new  building  near  the  Sinclair  House 
contains  the  post-office,  two  stores,  the  office  and  free  news-room  of  the 
' '  White-Mountain  Echo"  and  a  hall  which  seats  000  people.  At  no  dis- 
tant day  a  mammoth  hotel  will  probably  be  built  on  the  crest  of  Straw- 
berry Hill,  whence  the  most  superb  views  are  eigoyed.  Hie  Kenney 
Library,  in  the  Methodist  church  building,  is  a  public  circulating  library 
of  over  1,000  volumes,  including  much  light  literature. 

About  the  year  1820  the  Bethlehemltes  ceased  to  hold  religious  services 
in  bams,  and  built  a  neat  Union  church,  and  a  few  years  later  a  Metho- 
dist church  was  erected.  In  1876  a  new  Congregational  church  was  built, 
on  land  given  by  Mr.  Isaac  T.  Cruft,  and  in  1877  the  Episcopalians 
erected  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  a  plain  little  Gothic  building.  Ser- 
vices are  held  during  the  season  at  each  of  these  churches ;  but  the  Nativity 
closes  in  the  autumn,  there  being  no  communicants  among  the  villagers. 

Allen  Thompson,  the  veteran  guide,  says  :  "  30  years  ago  deer  used  to 
be  as  plentiful  in  Bethlehem  as  sheep.  1  have  often  seen  the  deer  feeding 
in  the  midst  of  the  cattle  when  the  latter  have  had  salt  fed  to  th^n.  I 
used  to  kill  forty  deer  a  year  then,  which  average  I  kept  up  for  15  years 
or  more.  Of  bears  I  used  to  kill  one  or  two  every  year  ;  while  as  for  red 
foxes,  there  was  hardly  a  year  1  shot  less  than  70  or  80,  and  I  remember 
that  in  one  year  I  shot  114.  There  is  game  in  these  mountains  yet, 
though  of  course  it  is  not  so  plentiful  as  in  years  gone  by." 

Extracts  from  a  paper  by  Dr,  W.  H.  Geddings,  in  the  ^^  Boston  Medical 

and  Surgical  Journal j*'  1879. 

Bethlehem  corresponds  to  a  class  of  resorts  in  Southern  Germany,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Austrian  Alps,  to  which  the  appropriate  name  of  *'Som- 
mer  Frischen  "  has  been  applied,  and  of  which  the  lovely  village  of 
Aussel,  in  Styria,  is  a  fitting  example.  They  are  usually  of  moderate  ele- 
vation, the  air  is  cold  and  refreshing,  and  not  infrequently  baths  and  min- 
eral springs  are  added  to  their  climatic  attractions. 
Situated  at  ah  elevation  of  1,489  it.  above  VYie^eai,  vcL^^^Knl^t  table 
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landy  with  nioimtaiiis  in  ih»  retr,  ind  overlookhig  the  valley  of  thft 
Ainmonoosae,  203  ft  below,  the  village  of  Bethlehem  oommtnds  one  of 
the  most  extended  and  varied  views  to  be  met  with  in  the  White-Monn- 
tain  district.  To  the  north  may  be  seen  a  sncoession  of  hiUs,  with  the 
Stratford  Peaks  in  the  distance,  while  to  the  eastward  there  is  a  fine  view 
of  Mount  Washington  and  his  lofty  compeers,  and  far  away  to  the  west 
Mount  Mansfield  and  the  other  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont.  The  vil- 
lage consists  almost  exclusively  of  a  long-drawn-out,  smooth,  and  well- 
kept  street,  upon  which  are  located  the  hotels  and  boarding-houses^  which, 
with  a  few  stores,  constitute  the  town.  This  street  is  provided  with  a 
plank  walk  extending  from  the  Maplewood  Hotel  to  the  Alpine  House, 
affording  a  magnificent  promenade  at  least  two  miles  in  length.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  water  this  street,  thus  doing  away  with  the  dust 
which  was  formerly  so  great  an  annoyance.  The  houses  are  all  of  wood, 
and,  being  designed  only  for  summer  use,  are  lightly  built.  The  chief 
buildings  are,  of  course,  the  hotels,  and  of  these  there  are  two,  the  Maple- 
wood  and  Sinclair  Houses,  capable  of  accommodating  between  them  some 
700  or  800  guests.  Both  of  these  hotels  provide  an  excellent  and  abun- 
dant table,  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  one's  comfort  and  well- 
being,  when  the  appetite  is  rendered  aU  but  ravenous  by  the  stimulating 
air  of  the  mountains.  The  system  of  drainage  is  most  excellent,  and  the 
fact  that  not  a  single  case  of  typhoid  fever  has  occurred  at  either  house 
since  its  opening  affords  ample  proof  of  its  efficacy.  The  pipes,  which 
are  all  properly  trapped,  empty  into  large  cement  mains,  by  means  of 
which  the  sewage  is  conveyed  down  the  side  of  the  hill  into  the  Ammo- 
noosuc  River.  The  fall  of  over  200  ft  is  of  itself  amply  sufficient  to  secure 
thorough  drainage ;  but  this  is  made  doubly  sure  by  flushing  the  main 
pipes  with  water  from  the  mountain  springs  and  streams  above  the  town. 
The  drinking  water,  which  is  clear  as  crystal,  and  so  cool  that  the  addition 
of  ice  is  quite  unnecessary,  is  conveyed  to  the  town  from  the  neighboring 
bills  by  means  of  a  system  of  pipes.  The  soil  is  rough  and  rocky,  and 
where  unimproved  is  covered  with  projecting  boulders.  It  is  remarkably 
dry,  the  situation  of  the  town  on  the  side  of  the  hills  admittmg  of  such 
rapid  drainage  that  mud  is  a  rare  sight 

Temperature,  —  The  air  of  Bethlehem  during  the  summer  season  is  cool 
and  refreshing.  In  the  absence  of  any  more  extended  series  of  meteoro- 
logical observations,  I  can  only  give  the  results  of  a  single  season,  extending 
from  July  1  to  Sept  8, 1878.  The  mean  temperature  of  July  was  70.89' 
F.,  that  of  August  67.61'*  F.,  and  for  the  whole  period  from  July  1  to 
September  8,  68.78"  F.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  agreeable 
summer  temperature  than  this,  or  one  better  suited  for  the  class  of  inva- 
lids which  should  be  sent  to  Bethlehem. 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  the  imperfect  obacrvs^Ksstift  \  \v"w^  \3«s^ 
able  to  pregeDt,  it  will  be  found  that  the  suaimec  cWmsXA  c^l  'MCdI^^^ 
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it  coolf  and  consequently  tonic  in  its  duomcter,  liible,  like  til  monnttin 
climates,  to  sudden  chtnges ;  bnt  that  for  all  this  the  daily  range  of  tem- 
perature is  remarkably  small,  that  it  is  moderately  dry,  and  that  the 
prevailiDg  winds  are  of  a  pleasant  character.  People  are  usually  sent 
into  the  country  in  order  that  they  may  pass  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  in  the  open  air,  and  in  selecting  a  health  resort  for  invalids  the 
preference  will  naturally  be  given,  other  advantages  being  equal,  to  the 
place  in  which  the  climate  permits  them  to  remain  the  greatest  part  of 
the  day  out-of-doors.  With  a  view  to  affording  infonnation  on  this 
point  I  have  prepared  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  proportion  of 
the  day  that  the  invalid  was  able  to  be  in  the  open  air  during  July  and 

August,  1878:  — 

Whole       Three-qoar-       Half       Quarter       No  part  of 
Days.  terDays.         Bays.        Days.  Day. 

July  22  5  1  0  8 

August  25  2  4  0  0 

In  other  words,  out  of  sixty-two  days  an  invalid  could  with  safety  have 
remained  out  throughout  the  whole  of  forty-seven,  and  a  portion  of 
twelve ;  while  out  of  the  whole  number  of  days  there  were  only  three  on 
which  the  weather  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  necessitate  his  confinement 
within  doors  during  the  whole  day.  In  preparing  this  table,  in  addition 
to  rain,  very  cool  and  windy  weather  was  taken  into  consideration.  The 
effects  of  the  climate  upon  invalids  appeared,  as  far  as  my  limited  ex- 
perience permitted  me  to  judge,  most  excellent,  but  as  no  journal  was 
kept  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  accurate  idea  of  the  number  benefited. 
Among  seventy  cases  that  came  under  my  observation  not  one  died  at 
Bethlehem,  and  in  only  two  instances,  one  a  lady  with  colliquative 
diarrhoea,  and  the  other  a  case  of  hepatic  abscess  emptying  into  a  bronchus, 
was  it  necessary  to  send  the  patient  home  as  hopeless,  or  as  unfitted  for 
the  climate.  Four  cases,  two  of  consumption,  and  one  each  of  asthma 
and  rheumatism,  neither  gained  nor  lost.  Two  cases  of  consumption 
improved  rapidly ;  one  patient  gained  ten  pounds ;  and  in  case  of  the 
other,  in  whom  the  disease  was  in  its  incipient  stage,  the  physical  signs 
detected  by  his  physician  had  all  but  disappeared  when  I  last  examined 
him.  It  Ib  but  fair  to  state,  however,  that  many  of  the  above  seventy- 
five  cases  were  not  of  a  serious  character.  The  exemption  from  hay  fever 
enjoyed  by  Bethlehem  is  so  well  known  as  to  render  a  notice  of  it  in  this 
papei  superfluous.  It  was  only  occasionally  and  at  long  intervals  that  I 
heard  of  an  attack  of  this  affection  occurring  in  the  village,  and  in  every 
case  into  which  I  inquired  the  patient  had  brought  it  on  by  visiting  some 
place  in  the  neighborhood.  I  also  heard  that  cases  had  been  .known  to 
occur  in  the  village  itself,  but  every  one  of  them  could  be  traced  to  care- 
lessness in  allowing  the  Aviirosia  artemisuxfolia,  to  which  the  hay  fever 
Is  by  asDy  attributed,  to  grow  on  the  pi«xm&ea,  vc^ii  ^xomigtlY  ceased 
nitii  the  removal  of  the  weed. 
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**  Bethlehem  if  ahoot  u  ftr  from  Mt.  Waahington  is  N.  Couwaj  b,  and  Uaf  cm 
the  opposite  side.  The  drives  in  the  neighborhood,  oommaiiding  um  thej  do,  within 
short  distanoes,  both  the  Franconia  and  VVhite-Mt.  Notches,  and  the  meadows  of  the 
Connecticut,  are  rery  Taried  and  delii^tftil.  The  town  lies,  also,  at  the  IhTorabto 
landscape^iistance  firom  the  hills No  Tillage  commands  so  grand  a  pano- 
ramic Wew.    The  whole  horixon  b  fretted  with  moantains."    (Stami  Koi«.) 

Around  the  Heater  is  a  favorite  drive  from  which  a  tocceation  of  fine 
views  is  obtained.  It  passes  out  by  Mt.  Agassiz  and  around  the  adjacent 
heights  to  the  Littleton  road,  on  which  the  return  is  made.  WaUaee  BUI 
is  about  half-way  to  Littleton,  and  is  visited  for  the  sake  of  the  views 
therefrom.  The  Montgomery  Pond  is  5-6  M.  N.  of  the  village.  The 
Cherry- Valley  Drive  is  4-5  M.  long,  leading  N.  by  the  Prospect  House, 
then  around  by  the  roads  to  the  1.,  and  returning  by  the  Littleton  road. 
CrufW  Ledge  is  2  M.  from  the  village,  and  is  reached  by  a  path  which 
enters  the  fields  near  the  great  bam  beyond  the  Maplewood  House.  It 
commands  a  noble  view  of  the  White,  Twin,  and  Franconia  Mts.,  the 
latter  being  seen  across  the  primitive  forests  in  the  valley  of  Gale  River. 
An  impressive  view  of  the  Franconia  Range  may  also  be  obtained  by 
cending  the  Franconia  road  for  about  1 M.,  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge. 
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BHhMMm  ivM  fmMrlr  known  m  ImdPt  HIM,  mA  VM  MMtod  in  1790.  A  rude 
trail  WM  cut  to  It  from  the  OSaat's  Oimve,  and  m  lof-brldce  wms  thrown  aeion  the 
AmmoDoorae,  which  wmi  looa  ■oceeedad  by  a  ttmber-bridm.  Famine  firowned  on 
the  aetUement  freqnentW,  and  in  179B  the  people  wnre  mOgtA  to  make  m  load  of 
potash  and  tend  it  to  Concord,  Maaa.  (170  M.),  few  mle,  IM^  on  looti  iMf  pJaatt 
until  their  envoy  returned  with  provirinni,  fMir  wecka  laier. 


hardihood  of  the  aettlera,  which  haTe  induced  them  to  Toiture  and  stay  upon  m 
forbiddlnfc  a  spot ;  a  magnificent  prospect  d  the  While  Mts. ;  and  m  splendid  coUee- 

tioQ  of  otlier  mountains  in  their  ndghbcn^iood,  particnlarly  on  the  8.  W A 

nobler  group  cannot  be  imagined  than  that,  which  is  seoi  from  Bethlriion 

Their  form,  their  extent,  their  height,  their  position,  and  all  the  circumstances  of 
their  appearance,  are  so  Taried  through  the  several  gradations  of  beauty,  boldnea, 
and  splendor;  and  so  happily  related  to  each  other;  that  the  mind  finds,  here, 
everything,  which  can  gradiy  its  wishes  fai  mde,  wild,  and  magnificent  scenery.*' 

58.   Kount  Agassiz. 

Mt.  Agossiz  (formerly  known  as  Peaked  Hill)  is  near  and  S.  E.  of  Beth- 
lehem, and  affords  a  very  favorable  point  of  view  over  the  White,  Fran- 
conia,  and  Green  Mts.  The  visitor  ascends  the  long  hill  on  the  Franconia 
road  (running  S.  from  Bethlehem),  and  on  the  crest  of  the  slope,  about  1 
M.  from  the  village,  enters  a  path  which  crosses  the  field  to  the  1.  This 
route  leads  through  low  second-growth  thickets  and  over  white  ledges  to 
the  summit,  which  is  marked  by  a  beacon  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey.  The 
path  is  about  |  M.  long,  and  is  well  cleared  and  of  easy  grade.  The 
peak  is  2,042  fl.  high ;  and  a  carriage-road  is  now  being  built  to  the  sum- 
mit. The  present  name  of  the  mountain  was  given  in  honor  of  Prof. 
Louis  Agassiz,  whose  researches  on  the  glacial  remains  in  this  vicinity 
were  of  great  value.  A  carriage-road  has  lately  been  built  to  the  new 
observatory  on  the  summit. 

Prof.  Agassiz  was  much  interested  in  the  glacial  remains  about  Bethlehem,  to 
which  he  devoted  careful  study.  **  The  Littleton  road  from  Bethlehem,  and  the 
roads  to  Franconia  Notch  from  both  these  towns,  f^quently  intersect  terminal  mo- 
raines. Those  familiar  with  the  topography  of  the  Franconia  Ranee,  and  its  relar 
tion  to  Picket  Hill  [now  Mt  Agassiz]  and  the  slope  of  Bethlehem,  will  at  once  per^ 
ceive  that  the  glaciers  which  deposited  the  front  moraine  to  the  N.  of  Bethlehem 
Tillage  must  have  filled  the  Valley  of  Franconia  to  and  above  the  level  of  the  saddle 
of  Picket  Hill,  making  it  1,600  ft.  thick,  if  not  more,  —  thicker,  in  short,  than  any 
of  the  present  glaciers  of  Switzerland.  It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  as  soon  as  the 
N.  portion  of  that  glacier  had  retreated  to  the  wall  which  encircles  the  Franconia 
Valley  on  the  N.,  the  glacier,  occupying  henceforth  a  more  protected  valley  within 
the  range,  must  have  made  a  halt,  and  accumulated  at  this  point,  that  is,  S.  and 
W.  of  the  saddle  of  Picket  Hill,  a  very  large  terminal  moraine.  The  finest  lateral 
moraines  in  these  regions  may  be  seen  along  the  hillsides  flanking  the  bed  of  the  S. 
Branch  of  the  Ammonoosuc,  N.  of  the  village  of  Franconia.  The  best  median  mo- 
raines are  to  the  £.  of  Picket  Hill  and  Round  Hill.  The  latter  moraines  were  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  glacier  which  occupied  the  depression  between  the  Hay- 
stack and  Mt.  Lafayette,  and  that  which  descended  from  the  N.  fitce  of  Lalkyette 
itself.  .  .  .  The  lane  starting  fh)m  Bethlehem  Street,  following  the  cemetery  for  a 
short  distance,  and  hence  trending  N.,  cuts  sixteen  terminal  moraines  in  a  tract  of 
about  2  M.  Some  of  these  moraines  are  as  distinct  as  any  I  know  in  Switasrland." 
{4mer,  Aasoc.  Advan,  Sei.,  Proe.  XIX.) 
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Th€  View.  —  khoMt  7  M.  distant,  across  the  densely  wooded  ralley  of 
Gale  River,  a  little  E.  of  S.,  is  the  thin  and  crmfQQr  crest  of  Mt  Lafayette, 
whose  immense  spurs  and  foot-hills  mn  far  out  over  the  wilderness.  On 
its  r.  flank  is  the  mgged  mass  of  Eagle  Cliff,  with  the  deep  gorge  of  the 
Franconia  Notch  adjoining,  and  apparently  blocked  up  by  the  low  Bald 
Ht.  Next  comes  the  massiye  and  ronnd-4opped  ridge  of  Mt.  Cannon, 
flanked  by  the  sharp  and  rolling  summit  of  Kinsman.  Nearly  S.  S.  W.  up 
the  long  Landaff  valley  is  the  high  top  of  Moosilauke;  and  on  the  r.,  much 
nearer,  are  Ore  Hill  and  Sugar  Hill.  More  to  the  W.  is  the  long  and  mo- 
notonous range  of  Mt  Gardner,  which  occupies  parts  of  four  townships. 
Far  beyond,  along  the  horizon,  is  a  line  of  blue  peaks  in  Vermont,  ex* 
tending  for  scores  of  leagues  down  the  Green-Mt.  range.  Among  these 
CamePs  Hump  is  seen,  nearly  W.  N.  W.,  and  the  high  plateau  cK  Mt. 
Mansfield  is  more  to  the  r.,  with  Mt.  Elmore  apparently  acyoining  it  In 
this  direction,  but  close  at  hand  below,  are  the  hotels  of  Bethlehem,  beyond 
and  above  which  is  the  larger  village  of  Littleton,  with  the  high  school 
and  the  Oak-Hill  House  on  the  heights.  The  Scythe-Factory  Village  runs 
to  the  £.  from  Littleton  along  the  Ammonooeuo,  and  Mann*s  Hills  are 
seen  beyond,  to  the  r.,  over  which  is  a  distant  mountain  which  may  be 
Jay  Peak.  About  due  N.,  across  the  Ammonoosue  Valley,  is  Dalton  Mt, 
at  whose  foot  is  a  bright  lake  shining  among  the  forests.  Portions  of  the 
great  ranges  towards  Willoughby  Lake  are  seen  far  beyond,  with  the 
mountains  near  the  Connecticut  River. 

The  view  now  passes  over  the  plains  of  Whitefield,  bordered  on  the  N. 
by  the  Martin-Meadow  Hills,  and  the  round  summits  of  Mts.  Pleasant  and 
Prospect.  Over  the  saddle  between  the  latter  two  runs  the  Lancaster 
highway;  and  Cape  Horn  is  seen  beyond.  Nearer  at  hand  is  Kimball 
Hill,  in  Whitefield;  and  over  the  r.  flank  of  Prospect  are  the  two  white 
domes  of  the  Percy  Peaks,  backed  by  the  long  Stratford  ind  Bowback 
Mts.  The  blue  lines  of  the  Pilot  Mts.  extend  to  the  r. ;  and  towards  the 
N.  E.  is  the  white  village  of  Jefferson  Hill,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Starr  King. 
The  black  mass  of  Cherry  Mt  is  more  to  the  r.  and  much  nearer,  and  fills 
a  lon^  section  of  the  horizon.  Then,  nearly  E.  N.  E.,  the  view  rests  on  the 
sharp  and  lofty  pyramids  of  Mts.  Jefferson  and  Adams,  flanked  by  the 
rough  ridge  of  Clay;  and  then  the  imposing  crest  of  Washington  appears, 
with  portions  of  the  railroad,  the  white  station-buildings,  and  the  Summit 
House.  To  the  E.,  down  the  long  Ammonoosue  Valley,  is  the  Twin- 
Mountain  House,  while  beyond  rise  the  peaks  which  run  from  Mt.  Wash- 
ington to  the  Notch,  Monroe,  Franklin,  Pleasant,  and  Clinton.  Then 
come  the  huge  and  far-extending  Twin  Mts.,  6-8  M.  distant,  and  not  far 
from  S.  E.  Close  to  Agassiz  is  the  wooded  top  of  Round  Hill,  over  which 
appears  the  boldly  cut  peak  of  the  Haystack,  resting  to  the  r.  on  La- 
fayette. 
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69.  Whitefleld. 

Hotels.  —  The  CarieCon  Hoom  (t&r  60  goesti).  The  Moaqj-Brook  House  (Trs 
M.  Aldrich)  is  s  Urge  Bommer  bosrdiiig-hovue  i^eMSDtly  dtostod  on  the  sdge  of  tbo 
Tillage,  accommodatiDgSS  gnests,  and  ebsiging  $7  -10  a  week. 

IMatances  (flrom  WaHrng^s  odoinefcer-sarTe3ra).~WliifeeOeld  to  Salton,  6^  M.; 
Jethnon  Hill,  11 ;  Lancaster,  8 ;  Northamberluid.  14 ;  Ckirtiain.  26.  Distances  by 
railroad,  —  to  Lancaster,  10  M. ;  Ororeton,  20;  littleton^;  nbyan  floose,  19; 
Crawford  House,  28;  sanimit  of  Mt.  WadUngton,  88.  jMsteneea  bj  roads,  — to 
Bethlehem,  8 ;  the  Profile  House,  18 ;  the  Twin-BfountaJn  House,  8. 

The  town  of  Whitefleld  lies  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  White  Mts.,  and  is  trev- 
ersed  by  John's  River.  Its  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  land  is  valuable  for 
farmin^^  pnrposes.  The  growth  of  the  town  has  been  rapid,  since  in  1810 
it  had  but  51  inhabitants,  while  in  1870  there  were  1,196,  and  the  number 
is  now  much  greater.  The  village  of  Whitefleld  is  near  the  railroad  station, 
and  consists  of  two  parts,  the  section  about  the  lumber-mills  and  the  houses 
of  the  workmen  being  close  to  the  station  and  river,  while  the  village 
proper  is  on  the  plateau  beyond  and  is  not  seen  from  the  railroad.  In  the 
centre  is  a  public  square,  from  which  diverge  the  highways.  The  street 
leading  to  the  S.  £.  has  several  large  villas  upon  it,  among  which  is  the 
Mossy-Brook  House;  and  pleasant  mountain-views  are  enjoyed  from  other 
points  on  the  plateau.  The  village  has  about  700  inhabitants,  three 
churches,  and  a  large  graded  school.  Of  the  various  mannfisictures  car- 
ried on  at  this  point,  the  lumber-business  is  the  most  important,  and  the 
Brown  Brothers  have  the  chief  mills. 

The  immense  lumber-mills  of  Messrs.  A.  L.  &  W.  G.  Brown  are  located  at  this 
point,  and  have  a  railroad  12-16  M.  long  running  through  thefa*  forests,  up  the 
John's  Rirer  and  towards  Cherry  Pond.  This  firm  owns  80,000  acres  of  spruce  and 
pine  woodland,  most  of  which  is  in  Carroll,  Jefferson,  and  Lowe  &  Burbank's  Grant, 
and  employ  nearly  800  men,  many  of  whom  are  French  Canadians.  12,000,000  ft. 
of  logs  have  been  cut  and  rent  out  from  their  camps  in  a  single  year,  being  dnwn 
on  long  cars  and  unloaded  into  the  pond  above  the  mills.  The  mills  are  on  the 
John's  Rirer,  at  the  Whitefleld  station,  and  are  of  great  extent.  They  are  run  by 
steam,  and  lit  by  gas,  and  are  supplied  with  water  by  a  long  and  coetly  aqueduct. 
The  danger  of  fixe  is  averted  by  stand-pipes  and  by  a  large  steam  fire-engine,  with  a 
diroiplined  fire-department.  The  railroad  ha9  two  locomotiTes,  and  in  some  places 
rises  215  ft.  to  the  mile.  It  has  been  prolonged  nearly  to  Jefferson  Hill.  Bstimates 
have  been  made  to  show  that  it  will  take  40  years  to  clear  the  timber  flrom  the  com- 
pany's lands,  by  which  time  the  tracts  which  are  now  being  stripped  will  have  been 
coTered  with  new  forests. 

The  Mountain -View  Howe  (kept  by  Wm.  F.  Dodge)  and  the  Cfierry- 
Mountain  House  (J.  S.  Fiske)  are  8^-4  M.  from  the  Whitefleld  station, 
6  M.  from  Lancaster,  4  M.  from  Mt.  Prospect,  10  M.  from  JefTerson  Hill, 
10  M.  from  Bethlehem,  2^  M.  from  Bray  Hill,  and  12  M.  from  the  base  of 
Cherry  Mt.  They  accommodate  respectively  60  and  40  guests,  and  charge 
$7  - 10  a  week.  These  houses  occupy  positions  on  a  plateau  which  slopes 
downward  towards  the  mountains,  and  command  grand  views.  They  are 
far  isolated  from  other  houses,  and  are  consequently  very  quiet  and  retired. 
At  Dodgers  the  Rev,  Dr.  £.  S.  Gannett  spent  the  last  summer  of  his 
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saintly  life.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Watenton,  of  Boston,  owns  mn  estate  near  this 
bouse,  which  he  has  highly  improTed  by  skilful  landscape-gardening. 

The  Howland  Observatory  is  situated  on  Kimball  Hill,  which  is  distant 
from  Lancaster,  10  M. ;  from  Bethlehem,  6  M. ;  from  Littleton,  7  M. ;  from 
the  Twin-Mountain  House,  10  M. ;  and  fh)m  the  Sumner  House,  8  M.  It 
is  70  ft.  high,  and  the  upper  platform  rises  above  the  tops  of  the  tall  birch- 
trees  which  surround  it.  The  basement  has  a  refreshment-stand,  and  the 
top  is  provided  with  a  telescope.  The  entrance-fee  is  25c.  The  observa- 
tory is  about  2  M.  S.  of  Whitofield,  and  may  be  reached  either  by  the 
road  which  curves  around  it  and  ascends  on  the  S.,  or  by  the  nearer  road 
out  from  the  village.  In  either  case  the  visitor  can  drive  over  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  and  near  the  tower. 

•  The  View,  —  The  ponderous  mass  of  Cherry  Mt.  is  comparatively  near 
the  observer,  and  extends  over  most  of  the  horizon  between  £.  and  S.  E. 
On  its  1.  is  the  peak  of  Owl's  Head,  and  over  the  long  r.  flank  is  the  bare 
crest  of  Jefferson.  The  S.  ridge  of  Cherry  is  prolonged  for  miles,  and  over 
it  are  seen  the  clear  peak  of  Washington,  the  broken  outlines  of  Monroe,  the 
unrecognizable  fiat  of  Franklin,  and  the  hemisphere  of  Pleasant,  forming 
a  continuous  ridge.  Beyond  the  end  of  the  ridge  of  Cherry,  on  the  r.,  a 
vista  opens  up  the  Ammonoosuc  Valley,  over  the  plains  of  Carroll,  and 
terminated  by  the  low  sharp  peak  of  Jackson,  and  the  flattened  top  of 
Webster,  which  falls  off  sharply  to  the  r.  into  the  White-Mt.  Notch. 
About  S.  S.  E.,  and  a  few  miles  distant,  is  the  wooded  mass  of  Beech  Hill, 
over  which  appears  Mt.  Hale,  beyond  the  broad  clearings  near  at  hand. 
Over  the  r.  flank  of  Beech  is  the  well-marked  peak  of  the  N.  Twin  Mt., 
rising  high  over  the  horizon,  with  a  part  of  the  S.  Twin  beyond,  over  the 
farms  and  fields  in  the  foreground.  The  bold  mass  of  Haystack  next  ap- 
pears, and  extends  on  the  r.  to  the  high  sharp  peak  of  Lafayette,  whose 
minor  N.  crags  appear  in  front.  The  mountain  sweeps  away  to  the  r.  in 
graceful  falling  lines,  broken  by  Eagle  Cliff,  on  whose  r.  is  the  clefl  of  the 
Franconia  Notch,  with  Mt.  Cannon  on  the  r.  over  the  clearings  towards  the 
S.  Still  more  to  the  W.  the  sharp  crest  of  Kinsman  is  seen,  dropping  away 
into  the  glens  of  Landaff.  Farther  to  the  W.  are  the  hills  of  Bethlehem 
and  Landaff,  with  Mt.  Agassiz  conspicuously  shown,  and  the  Benton  Noteh 
far  beyond. 

About  E.  is  the  clear  sheet  of  Bums  Lake  (Long  Pond),  over  which  are 
the  high  hills  of  Littleton,  with  portions  of  the  Green  Mts.  of  Vermont 
beyond;  and  then  Dalton  Mt.  rises  on  the  N.  W.,  across  the  narrow  valley, 
with  its  long  wooded  flanks,  beyond  which,  on  the  r.,  are  Mts.  Tug,  Cow, 
and  Bumside,  in  Lunenburg  and  Guildhall.  Over  the  adjacent  road  are 
the  rounded  and  connected  hills  of  Mts.  Ome,  Pleasant,  and  Prospect, 
near  Lancaster.  A  road  runs  toward  Prospect,  on  whose  r.  are  seen  the 
crest  of  Cape  Horn  and  the  white  Percy  Peaks,  flanked  on  the  r.  by  Lava^ 
Mt.,  in  Odell.    The  great  assemblage  of  the  YWot^\;&.  ^vii  <^\&k&\&^^ 
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▼few,  extending  along  the  horiion  for  miles,  with  a  massiTe  line  of  dark 
peaks.  Nearly  N.  E.  is  the  hamlet  of  Jeffenon  HiU,  over  which  rises  Mt 
Starr  King.  The  space  between  this  point  and  Cherry  Mt  is  filled  with 
the  dark  ridges  of  the  Pliny,  Randolph,  and  Crescent  Ranges,  forming  a 
great  undulating  forest  amid  which  rise  dull  limghts  and  characterless 
crests  innumerable. 

60.   Dalton. 

Hotel. — The  Sumner  House  (76  guests)  is  a  summer-resort  near  the 
hamlet,  standing  on  a  bluff  by  the  river,  and  provided  with  extensive 
grounds,  boats,  billiards,  bowling,  croquet,  and  a  livery-stable.  The 
rooms  are  remarkably  high  and  airy,  and  a  pleasant  view  is  enjoyed  to 
the  N.  E.,  including  the  Pilot  Mts.  and  the  Percy  Peaks.  The  hotel  has 
been  closed  for  some  time,  and  may  not  open  again.  Mr.  Prime  speaks  of 
this  house  as  **  beautifully  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Connecticut.  It 
looked  like  a  pleasant  and  quiet  place  to  do  summer  loitering.*'  The 
favorite  drives  are  over  the  river  to  the  Lunenburg  Heights  (see  Route  92\ 
to  Whitefield  and  Lancaster,  to  Mt.  Prospect,  and  to  Dalton  Mt.  The 
Fifteen-Mile  Falls  flow  along  most  of  the  N.  W.  boundary  of  the  town, 
and  are  a  chain  of  wild  rapids  in  a  narrow  valley  which  has  been  ex- 
cavated through  the  Mt.  Gardner  Range.  Between  Dalton  and  the 
foot  of  Mclndoes  Falls  the  distance  is  24  M.,  and  the  river  falls  nearly 
400  ft. 

The  hamlet  of  Dalton  consists  of  but  a  few  houses,  and  is  situated  on 
the  Connecticut  River,  at  the  head  of  the  Fifteen  -Mile  Falls,  8  M.  fhnn 
Lancaster  and  6  M.  from  Whitefield.  It  is  1^  M.  from  Dalton  stati<m,  on 
the  B.,  C.  &  M.  R.  R.  (by  a  pleasant  forest-road),  and  less  than  i  M.  from 
the  station  of  the  P.  &  0.  R.  R.,  where  that  line  crosses  the  Connecticut 
River. 

Dalton  is  a  hilly  town,  with  fertile  uplands  and  a  long  fh>nt  on  the  Gonneetlciit 
River.  It  has  778  inhabitants,  and  produces  annually  8,500,000  ft.  of  lumber.  126 
tons  of  starch,  9  tons  of  maple  sugur,  2,292  tons  of  hay,  12  tons  of  butter,  60,000 
bushelfl  of  potatoes,  and  6,500  bushels  of  com,  oats,  and  wheat  It  contains  16,456 
acres,  of  which  6,918  are  cultivated.  The  town  was  settled  during  the  Bevdutionaiy 
era,  and  was  incorporated  in  1784  and  named  after  Hon.  Tristram  Dalton,  one  of  the 
grantees,  the  earlier  name  having  been  Apthorp. 

61.  Dalton  Mountain. 

Dalton  Mt  is  a  long  and  lofty  wooded  ridge,  running  across  the  town  of 
Dalton  from  S.  W.  to  N.  £.  Its  main  peak  has  been  cleared  of  trees,  for 
the  convenience  of  visitors,  and  commands  a  broad  view.  It  is  8^  M.  from 
Dalton  village,  and  is  reached  by  the  Round-Pond  road,  passing  the 
Rnggles  farm.  Where  this  road  reaches  the  crest  of  the  high  pass,  a  dis- 
used road  is  seen  diverging  to  the  I.  through  the  woods.  The  ascent  abog 
tbi3  jtmd  and  the  connecting  path  is  about  ^  M.  long,  and  must  be  made 
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on  fbot,  the  cleared  peak  being  generally  visible  in  advance.  The  upper 
slopes  are  seamed  by  deep  sheep-paths,  bat  the  road  is  nnmistakable,  and 
soon  leads  to  the  bare  and  rocky  summit.  The  road  from  the  Snnmer 
House  to  the  peak  is  an  almost  continuous  ascent,  but  the  excursion  up 
and  back  may  easily  be  made  in  half  a  day.  It  is  4  M.  from  the  peak  to 
Whitefield  village,  and  the  road  affords  a  series  of  fine  views  after  the 
forest  has  been  passed. 

The  View.  —  A  high  wooded  spur  of  Dalton  Mt  shuts  out  the  view  to 
the  N.  E.  On  its  r.  is  seen  the  great  group  of  the  Pilot  Mts.,  with  their 
clustering  blue  peaks  and  desolate  ravines,  terminating,  on  the  r.,  at  Mt 
Starr  King,  at  whose  base  is  the  village  of  Jefferson  Hill,  nearly  over  Bray 
Hill,  and  beyond  the  valley  of  Israel's  River.  The  Pliny  and  Randolph 
Ranges  are  next  seen,  over  Cherry  Pond;  and  the  Randolph  Notch  is 
nearly  due  £.  The  long  dark  Une  of  Cherry  Mt.  rises  beyond  the 
wooded  plains  of  Whitefield,  with  the  Owl's«Head  peak  nearly  over  the 
village;  and  beyond,  with  their  lower  slopes  concraled  by  Cherry,  are 
the  stately  White  Mts.,  with  the  rounded  top  of  Madison  on  the  N., 
flanked  by  the  immense  pyramids  of  Adams  and  Jefferson,  and  the  stately 
cone  of  Washington,  distinguished  both  by  its  altitude  and  the  white  house 
upon  the  crest.  To  the  r.  are  the  craggy  peaks  of  Monroe,  the  level  top  of 
Franklin,  the  high  curves  of  Pleasant,  and  the  rounding  swell  of  Clinton. 
Beyond  the  succeeding  summits  the  range  drops  off  into  the  White-Mt. 
Notch,  which  is  nearly  S.  E ,  across  the  valley  of  Carroll.  On  the  r.  is  a 
portion  of  the  Field- Willey  Range,  with  Mt.  Hale  on  the  r. ;  and  then  the 
massive  Twin  Mts.  and  Mts.  Guyot  and  Bond  are  seen,  beyond  Beech 
Hill,  filling  a  great  area  with  their  dark  and  monotonous  crests.  Next 
comes  the  sharp  peak  of  the  Haystack,  which  is  flanked  on  the  W.  by  the 
lofty  sierra  of  Lafayette,  gray  and  rugged  in  the  distance.  The  village  of 
Bethlehem  is  nearly  S.,  with  Mt.  Agassiz  just  over  it,  far  back  of  which  is 
the  Franconia  Notch.  The  lower  plains  and  forests  of  Whitefield  are  in 
the  foreground,  lighted  by  the  bright  waters  of  Bums  Lake  and  Round 
Pond.  On  the  r.  of  the  Franconia  Notch  is  Mt.  Cannon,  flanked  by  the 
long  ridge  of  Mt.  Kinsman,  which  drops  away  into  the  glens  of  Landnff. 
Far  down  in  this  direction,  about  S.  S.  W.,  is  the  high  crest  of  Moosilauke, 
with  the  Benton  Black  Mt.  on  the  r.  The  highlands  of  Littleton  and  Lis- 
bon are  nearer  at  hand,  in  the  S.  W. ;  and  the  long  Mt. -Gardner  range 
hides  the  Connecticut  River,  Bald  Ledge  being  about  W.  S.  W.  The  view 
between  S.  W.  and  N.  includes  a  vast  area  of  Eastern  Vermont,  with  bold 
lines  of  mountains  rising  all  along  the  horizon,  marked  by  stately  blue 
peaks.  The  highlands  just  across  the  river,  to  the  W.,  are  in  Concord  and 
Waterford ;  and  it  is  claimed  that  Jay  Peak  and  OwPs  Head  are  visible  in 
the  N.  W.  Perhaps  it  wUl  be  as  interesting  to  leave  these  long  ranks  of 
the  Green  Mts.  undesignated  in  this  catalogue,  allo-vvci^  «.  ^\^<^  ^<^^  ^^^ 
imaginative  work.    The  Editor  ascended  Daltoii  'bit.  oiv  «t  \«ix^  ^-^"^  ^  ^N!^ 
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an  ignorant  guide,  and  was  at  that  time  comparatiyely  nnfimniliar  with  the 
Vermont  mountains.  He  was  imable  to  reach  this  point  again,  and  now 
prefers  silence  to  doubtful  hypotheses  about  the  view. 

62.  Lancaster. 

HotelH.  —  The  destruction  of  the  Lancsster  House  b  still  lamented  by  9Si 
vlflitorff  to  thiff  point.  Fair  accommodations  ipay  now  be  obtained  at  Elm  Cottage, 
near  the  railroad  station  The  Williams  Mansion,  low  down  in  the  Tillage,  and  the 
Hillinde  Cottage,  on  the  slope*  beyond,  are  summer  boardlng-hoa8e8,aeeommodatlng 
about  40  guests  each,  at  97  - 10  a  week.  The  American  House  is  not  xecommended. 
Small  boarding-bouses  are  kept  by  several  of  the  rillagers. 

Rallrf>ad8«  —  Lancaster  is  on  the  Boston,  Concord  h  Montreal  R.  R  (Route  2), 
and  may  be  reached  from  Boston  in  8|  hrs.  ride.  It  is  but  10  M.  ftaax  Groreton 
Junction,  where  connection  is  made  with  trains  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
(Route  7)  for  Montreal  and  Quebec,  Qorham  and  Portland.  About  the  same  dis- 
tance to  Uie  S.  is  the  junction  of  uie  Portland  &  (^ensburg  R.  R.,  whereon  the 
tourist  can  pass  W.  to  Lake  Charoplain ,  or  E.  to  the  Notch  and  N.  Conway. 

Difitances  by  road  (from  Walling^s  odometer  surreys).  —  Lancaster  to  Daltoo, 
8§  M. ;  Whitefkeld,  8 ;  Jeflerson  Mills,  3}  ;  Jefferson  Hill.  6| ;  Ck>rham,  24;  GioTe- 
toB,  1() ;  Lost  Nation,  6|  i  Northumberland,  6 ;  N.  Stratford,  22.  Distance  to  Lunen- 
burg Heights,  8  M. ;  to  Bray  Hill,  8  M. ;  to  the  top  of  Mt  Prospect,  2  M. 

Lancaster  is  the  largest,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  beautiful,  of  the 
villages  near  the  White  Mts.  The  town  contains  2,723  inhabitants,  most 
of  whom  are  in  the  village,  although  the  rural  roads  which  interlace  the 
plain  in  every  direction  are  lined  with  farms.  It  is  the  best  town  in  Coos 
County,  and  the  twelfth  in  the  State,  in  the  value  of  its  agricultural  prod- 
ucts ;  and  the  intervales  at  this  point  are  the  most  extensive  on  the  Con- 
necticut River.  They  extend  back  for  nearly  1  M.,  and  on  their  rich 
alluvial  soil  grow  large  crops  of  com,  oats,  and  hay.  The  uplands  are 
prolific  in  wheat.  The  climate  is  mild  and  delightful,  the  E.  winds  being 
turned  bv  the  mountain-wall  on  the  E.  Lancaster  is  one  of  the  shire- 
towns  of  Coos  County. 

The  village  is  on  Israel's  River,  not  far  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Connecticut,  and  occupies  a  level  plain  bordered  by  low  hills.  It  contains 
six  churches  (Cong.,  Meth.,  Bapt.,  Epis.,  Unit.,  Cath.),  20-30  stores,  an 
academy,  a  public  library,  a  savings-bank,  and  graded  schools;  and  has 
two  weekly  papers  (Republican  and  Democratic).  The  Masons  and  Odd 
Fellows  have  large  societies  here.  Among  the  articles  manufactured  are 
various  kinds  of  lumber,  paper,  potato  starch,  carriages,  sashes  and  blinds, 
harnesses,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  $  403,000  annually'.  Main  Street  is  the  chief 
thoroughfare,  on  which  are  the  shops  and  several  lawyers'  offices.  At  the 
N.  end  of  the  village  is  the  ecclesiastical  quarter,  where  five  churches  are 
clustered  together,  near  the  county-buildings.  The  Episcopal  church  is 
opposite  the  Lancaster  House,  and  was  built  in  1876.    The  population  of 
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the  Tillage  is  about  1,600.    The  influx  of  the  fiirmen  from  the  adjacent 

rural  districts  imparts  an  air  of  bustle  and  activity  to  the  village,  which 

supplies  an  extensive  district  of  Northern  New  Hampshire.    The  chief 

streets  are  lined  with  fine  old  trees,  which  give  an  embowered  appearance 

to  the  houses.    The  neatness  and  cleanly  appearance  of  the  village  also 

render  it  pleasant  as  a  sunmier-home.    It  is  870  ft.  above  the  sea,  or  850 

ft.  higher  than  N.  Conway. 

IsraePs  Riyer  is  crossed  by  two  bridges  in  the  Tillage,  and  affords  Agood  water- 
power.  This  stream  rises  near  the  base  of  Mt.  Adams,  and  flows  N.  W.  for  15  M. 
Israel  and  John  Glines  were  two  noted  beayer-trappers  of  the  last  century,  and 
IsraePs  and  John's  Rivers  were  named  in  their  honor ;  though  Capt.  Powers,  the 
first  explorer  of  this  r^on  (in  1754),  named  the  first  P&wen^t  River  and  the  second 
^ark^s  River^  —  after  Ensign  Stark,  who  was  captured  by  the  Indians  hard  by.  It 
would  hare  been  better  to  haye  retained  the  old  and  melodious  Indian  name  of  Is- 
rael's River,  Sinigrawaek^  meaning  "  the  Foaming  Stream  of  the  White  Rock.'*  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  says  that  "  the  world  can  show  few  scenes  more  winning  than  IsraePs- 
River  valley,  in  the  White  Mts.  of  N.  H.,  or  N.  Conway,  in  the  S.  slopes  of  the  same 
chain." 

The  Connecticut  River  runs  for  10  M.  along  the  W.  and  N.  W.  borders 
of  Lancaster,  with  a  width  of  20-80  rods.  6  -  8  M.  distant,  over  pleasant 
meadow-roads,  is  the  commencement  of  the  Fifteen-Mile  Falls. 

That  Lancaster  has  not  become  more  famous  as  a  summer-resort  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  its  citizens  have  not  prepared  sufficient  boarding-house  ac- 
commodations for  tourists.  Several  new  houses  should  be  opened  (not  in 
the  village  but)  on  the  line  of  heights  to  the  S.  E.,  whence  the  mountains 
are  visible.  The  rich  and  fruitful  meadows,  the  bright  rivers,  the  peace- 
ful and  prosperous  village,  and  the  distant  environing  mountains  form  ele- 
ments whose  ever-varying  combinations  produce  the  most  beautiful  scenic 
effects.  The  good  roads  which  run  out  on  every  side  give  a  succession  of 
pleasant  drives;  and  the  railroad  connections  favor  longer  excursions. 
The  society  of  the  village  is  cultured  and  refined,  being  largely  formed  by  . 
the  members  of  the  three  learned  professions.  There  are  five  private  libra- 
ries of  over  1,000  volumes  each,  and  one  of  4,000  volumes. 

The  view  from  near  the  old  site  of  the  Lancaster  House  is  one  of  the 
best  to  be  gained  from  the  village.  It  includes  the  imposing  forms  of  the 
White  Mts.  on  the  S  E.,  16-20  M.  distant,  yet  plainly  seen  up  the  deep 
valley  of  Israel's  River.  A  few  miles  to  the  S.  are  Mts.  Prospect  and 
Pleasant  and  the  Martin-Meadow  Hills,  with  their  graceful  round  tops, 
and  then  the  view  passes  to  the  r.  over  the  Lunenburg  Heights  and  beyond 
the  broad  green  meadows.  All.  along  the  W.  are  the  mountains  of  Ver- 
mont ;  and  to  the  N.  are  Cape  Horn,  the  weird  white  Percy  Peaks,  and 
Stratford  Mt.  Toward  the  E.  is  the  long  wall  of  the  Pilot  Mts.,  rising  from 
the  Lancaster  valley  for  leagues,  and  famous  for  its  exquisite  dolphin-like 
changing  tints  at  sunset.  One  of  the  chief  charms  of  a  sojourn  at  Lan- 
caster is  the  superb  effect  of  the  evening  light  on  these  mountains. 

Broad  views  are  afforded  from  Bunker  HiU  and  o\.Vv«ti&  tA  \k!k^\Qr«  «cccv- 
nences  which  surround  Lancaster.    A  mucli-a&m\Tedi  ^TWi'^wsXN&  ^"^aScosi.^ 
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near  the  bridge  oyer  the  Gonneoticat,  where  a  rfeh  ezpuise  of  meiulowB 
extends  toward  the  N.,  termUiated  by  Cape  Hom  and  the  Percy  Peaks 
and  flanked  on  the  r.  by  the  Pilot  Mts.  This  is  a  pleasant  objective  point 
for  a  short  evening  stroll.  A  favorite  drive  is  atong  tiie  high  ridge  of 
StebbUu  HiU^  on  the  flank  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  whence  a  succession  of  broad 
views  is  obtained  to  the  N.  and  E.  The  drive  azoond  Mt.  Prospect  is  also 
much  admired.  It  leads  S.  through  the  pass  between  Pleasant  and  Pros- 
pect, and  then  passes  around  the  latter  to  the  E.  and  N.,  opening  wide 
and  noble  vistas  towards  the  Presidential  Range,  and  finally  coming  oat 
on  the  Jefferson  road,  whence  the  route  is  to  the  N.  W.  into  Lancaster. 

Lunenburg  Height!  are  beyond  the  Connecticut  Biver,  In  one  of  the 
picturesque  hill-towns  of  Vermont.  They  are  easily  reached  by  tiie  road 
which  runs  out  to  the  S.  W.  from  Lancaster  and  crosses  the  river  on  a 
covered  bridge.  Pleasant  views  are  given  of  the  serpentine  course  of  the 
stream,  whose  annual  inundations  enrich  the  broad  and  fruitful  intervales 
on  either  side.  The  road  ascends  the  heights  by  easy  stages,  traversing 
a  broad  belt  of  forest,  until  it  reaches  a  road  which  runs  along  the  upland, 
050  ft.  above  the  river.  Beautiful  prospects  of  the  mountains  are  now 
obtained,  the  best  of  which  is  from  the  Smith  farm,  8  M.  from  Lancaster. 
To  the  N.  E.  are  the  white  Percy  Peaks,  towering  over  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  beyond  which  are  the  blue  ranges  of  the  upper  townships.  Some- 
what nearer,  and  in  the  same  directi(»i,  is  Cape  Hom,  near  Groveton,  from 
which  the  imposing  and  unbroken  line  of  the  Pilot  Mts.  sweeps  around  to 
the  E.,  overlapping  the  Starr-King  group.  In  the  S.  E.  are  the  bold  blue 
masses  of  the  Presidential  Range,  strongly  defined  and  lifted  well  N.  of 
the  long,  dark  ridge  of  Cherry  Mt.  Over  the  S.  slope  of  the  latter  is  the 
low  crest  of  Mt.  Willard,  at  the  White-Mt  Notch,  to  the  r.  of  which  are 
Mt.  Hale  and  the  Twin-Mt.  group.  Beyond  the  massive  cone  of  Haystack, 
and  nearly  due  S.,  is  the  pyramid  of  Mt  Lafayette.  W.  of  S.  are  several 
very  distant  peaks,  the  chief  of  which  is  said  to  be  Moosilauke,  beyond 
Mt.  Agassiz,  in  Bethlehem.  In  the  foreground  of  this  vast  semicircle  of 
mountains  are  the  valleys  of  the  Connecticut,  the  Ammonoosuc,  IsraePs 
and  John's  Rivers,  with  the  villages  of  Lancaster  and  Whitefield.  The 
rich  intervales  present  a  pleasing  view,  extending  for  leagues  N.  E.  and 
S.  W.,  and  dotted  with  clumps  of  graceful  trees. 

The  return  drive  to  Lancaster  is  often  made  by  way  of  the  quiet  little 
hamlet  of  Lunenburg  {Chandler  ffmtse),  high  above  the  valley.  This 
place  is  about  3  M.  from  the  S. -Lancaster  station,  and  has  several  houses 
in  which  summer-boarders  are  taken  (Levi  Barnard,  S.  T.  Hale  O.  D. 
Moulton).     See  page  174  6. 

"  Grand  eombinations,  too,  of  the  rirer  and  Its  meadows  with  the  FruiMml^  *.»•« 
and  the  Tast  White-Mt.  wall,  are  to  be  had  in  short  drives  bevond  tS  Vwit  ^SS 
the  Lunenburg  HiUs  ....  where  the  bright  blue  of  the  river  and  the  ^mV^^V^ 
homes  of  the  village  are  set  in  the  relief  and  under  the  protection  of  th*  i^«jSri:«* 
Mt.  wall,  tinged  with  the  violet  of  departing  day."    (Starr  Kik«.)  ^  WWt»- 
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Mount  Proipeot  is  a  round-topped  summit  about  2  M.  S  of  Lancaster 
and  the  easternmost  of  a  line  of  similar  eminences  which  runs  W.  to  the 
Connecticut  River.  It  is  separated  from  Mt.  Pleasant  by  the  high  pass 
which  is  traversed  by  the  Whitefield  road.  There  is  a  comfortable  path 
leading  up  the  mountain  from  the  old  Legro  fann,  which  is  reached  by 
the  road  diverging  to  the  1.  from  the  Whitefield  road,  nearly  2  M.  S.  of 
Lancaster.  The  summit  of  Prospect  is  partly  cleared,  and  commands  a 
broad  and  noble  mountain  panorama. 

*  The  View.  —  Lancaster  is  plainly  seen,  on  the  N.,  on  whose  1.  and  be- 
yond extends  the  broad  Connecticut  Valley,  with  the  winding  river,  the 
fair  intervales,  and  hundreds  of  farms.  The  massive  bluff  of  Cape  Horn 
appears,  farther  to  the  N.,  with  the  dark  ridges  of  Bowback  Mt  over  it. 
The  white  crests  of  the  Percy  Peaks  are  about  K.  K.  E.,  on  whose  L  and 
r.  are  the  distant  peaks  of  the  upper  townships.  Across  the  valley  of  Is^ 
rael's  River,  from  N.  E.  to  E.,  extends  the  long  line  of  the  Pilot  Mts., 
within  a  few  miles  and  nobly  conspicuous.  Mt.  Starr  King  closes  their 
ranks  on  the  r.  (E.),  and  the  village  of  Jefferson  Hill  is  seen  at  its  foot, 
with  the  Pliny  and  Randolph  Mts:  beyond.  About  S.  E.,  up  the  IsraePs 
River  valley,  is  the  lofty  peak  of  Mt.  Washington,  with  its  hotel  and  rail- 
road. On  its  L  are  Mts.  Clay,  Jefferson,  Adams,  and  Madison;  and  on 
the  r.  are  Mts.  Monroe,  Franklin,  Pleasant,  and  Clinton.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  possible  panoramas  of  the  Presidential  Range,  because  the  view- 
line  from  Mt.  Prospect  meets  it»  line  near  the  centre,  at  right  angles.  The 
great  ravines  which  deeply  indent  the  chief  peaks  on  the  W.  are  plainly 
seen,  with  the  formidable  cliffs  at  their  heads.  King^s  Ravine  is  deeply 
sunken  into  the  side  of  Mt.  Adams,  whose  three  peaks  rise  airily  over  its 
shadowy  recesses.  On  its  1.  is  the  Madison  Ravine,  and  the  Ravine  of  the 
Castles  is  on  the  r.  The  massive  ruins  of  the  Castellated  Ridge  run  out 
from  the  flank  of  Jefferson,  hiding  the  deep  gorges  bey(md.  Mt  Prospect 
is  one  of  the  most  advantageous  points  from  which  to  reconnoitre  tiie 
Presidential  Range,  notwithstanding  its  disteuce,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  long-promised  carriage-road  to  its  summit  may  soon  be  built  The 
latter  part  of  the  afternoon  is  the  best  time  to  enjoy  this  superb  view. 
Between  Prospect  and  the  Presidential  Range  are  the  low  wooded  peaks 
of  Mitten,  Dartmouth,  and  Deception.  The  bold  ridge  of  Cherry  Mt.  is 
S.  S.  E.,  hiding  the  Notoli,  and  overlooking  the  plains  of  Whitefield;  and 
the  Twin  Mts.  are  nearly  S.  Farther  to  the  r.  are  the  stetely  peaks  of 
Haystack,  Lafayette,  Cannon,  and  others  of  the  Franconia  Mts.;  with 
Mt.  Agassiz  and  Bethlehem  village  nearer  and  more  to  the  r.  Still  more 
distant,  nearly  over  Bethlehem,  are  the  blue  heights  of  Moosilauke,  loom- 
ing up  over  the  glens  of  Benton.  The  narrow  basin  of  the  Ammonoosuo 
Valley  opens  away  to  the  S.  W.,  with  the  hills  of  Littleton  and  Mt  Gard- 
ner enclosing  its  lower  section,  and  the  Vermont  highlands  beyond,  '^'^a^ 
S.  E.,  across  the  wooded  valley  of  John's  RWer,  \%  lYiftVsa^TA.-^gi  ^1\>'a5s&«!a. 
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Mt.,  darkened  by  great  forests.  On  the  r.  of  this  range  is  a  section  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley,  with  the  heights  of  Concord  and  Waterford  on  its 
farther  side.  Several  of  the  high  crests  of  the  Green  Mts.  are  seen  be- 
yond. 

To  the  W.  is  the  wooded  crest  of  Mt  Pleasant,  which  is  close  to  Pros- 
pect, and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  high  pass,  through  which  the  White- 
field  road  is  carried.  Beyond  and  adjoining  Pleasant  are  the  dull  slopes 
of  the  Martin-Meadow  Hills,  falling  ofif  on  the  W.  to  the  Connecticut  Val- 
ley. Across  this  broad  depression  are  the  farm-strewn  terraces  of  the 
Lunenburg  Heights,  with  tiie  Victory  Hills  looking  over  them,  and  parts 
of  still  more  distant  peaks.  The  Westmore  Haystack  and  several  moun- 
tains toward  Willoughby  Lake  are  farther  away,  in  the  N.  W.,  towards 
the  dark  and  picturesque  Lowell  Mts.  More  to  the  r.,  and  comparatively 
near,  is  the  idyllic  village  of  Lancaster,  resting  on  the  borders  of  rich 
and  fruitful  meadows.  The  highlands  of  Guildhall  are  over  and  beyond 
Lancaster. 

At  Lunenbuig  is  the  home  of  Dr.  Hiram  A,  Cutting,  the  State  Geolo- 
gist of  Vermont,  with  his  library  of  10^000  volumes  and  an  astronomical 
observatory.  Scientific  gentlemen  will  be  interested  to  visit  this  hospita- 
ble house,  and  study  the  many  rare  and  curious  objects  in  the  finely 
arranged  geological,  ornithological,  and  archaeological  cabinets,  wherein 
many  thousands  of  specimens  are  carefully  preserved.  There  is  a  large 
collection  of  stuffed  birds,  the  golden  eagle,  the  Arctic  gray  owl,  the 
snowy  owl,  and  many  other  New-England  birds,  vdth  a  choice  array  of 
their  nests.  The  antiquities  represent  India,  Egypt,  the  works  of  the 
Ohio  mound-builders,  the  Vermont  Indians,  and  the  colonial  rangers. 
Among  the  minerals  are  specimens  of  Vermont  marbles,  Mexican  and 
Iowa  meteoric  stones,  amethysts,  beryl,  Amazon  crystals,  gold  and  silver 
ores,  and  a  variety  of  fossils.  The  drives  and  rambles  about  Lunenburg 
are  full  of  beauty  and  interest,  with  magnificent  panoramic  views  of  the 
mountain-ranges  across  the  Connecticut  Valley.  The  altitude  of  Lunen- 
bui^g  Heights  is  much  greater  than  that  of  Bethlehem,  being  about  1,689 
ft.  There  are  several  well-stocked  trout-brooks  and  pickerel-ponds  in  the 
vicinity. 
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Loit  Nation  is  a  prosperoas  farming  neighborhood,  6f  M.  N.  E.  of  Lan- 
caster, at  the  base  of  the  Pilot  Range.  It  is  in  the  town  of  Northumber- 
landf  but  so  far  remote  from  the  chief  village  thereof  that  but  little  account 
was  made  of  it,  and  the  people  were  forced  to  go  around  through  Lancas- 
ter when  they  wished  to  visit  the  riverward  parts  of  their  town.  The 
name  of  Lost  Nation  was  attached  to  the  neighborhood  at  an  early  date. 
A  short  distance  beyond  js  New  France,  a  farming  district  inhabited  by 
French  Canadians,  surrounding  the  estate  of  Father  Isidore  Noiseaux, 
the  priest  of  Lancaster. 

**  The  drires  about  Lancaster  for  interest  and  beauty  cannot  be  snrpaated  .... 
There  is  no  single  meadow  Tiew  in  Lancaster  equal  to  the  intervale  of  N.  Conivay. 
But  the  river  is  incomparably  superior  to  the  Saco ;  and  in  the  combined  charm,  for 
walks  or  rides,  of  meadow  and  river,  —  the  charm  not  of  wildness,  such  as  the  darker 
and  more  rapid  Androscoggin  gives,  but  a  cheerful  brightneas  and  bencOoenee  — 
Lancaster  is  unrivalled."    (Sta&b  Kqvg.) 

The  Lancaster  meadows  were  the  camp-ground  of  Capt.  Powen's  rangers,  who 
advanced  hitherward  in  1754,  searching  for  hostile  Indians,  whom  having  found, 
they  speedily  retreated  to  the  Merrimac  Yall^.  This  r^^n  was  known  as  the 
Upper  Cods,  Haverhill  and  Newbury  being  the  Lower  CoAs,  and  Colebrook  **  the  Cods 
above  the  Upper  Cods."  Tlie  period  between  its  first  explonUion  and  the  settlement 
was  short,  since  it  was  granted  in  1763  and  in  1764  it  was  occupied  by  a  group  of 
fiimilies  from  Petersham,  Mass.  In  1775  most  of  the  people  abandoned  the  town, 
in  fear  of  Indian  incursions,  but  the  Stockwells  fortified  and  stood  their  groundL  In 
1790  there  were  but  161  inhabitants  here.  The  town  was  named  after  I^ncaster, 
Mass.,  whence  several  of  its  early  settlers  came. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  Lancaster  found  its  principal  market  at  Portland, 
where  the  produce  was  carried  in  wagon-trains,  the  rates  of  freight  being  9 100  a 
hundred-weight  in  winter,  and  8  2.00  in  summer.  At  this  time  large  amounts  of 
whiskey  were  here  distilled  from  grain  and  potatoes,  and  sent  to  Portland. 

63.   The  Pilot  Monntains. 

The  Pilot  Range  is  about  16  M.  long  and  18  M.  wide,  occupying  por- 
tions of  the  townships  of  Stark,  Kilkenny,  Jefferson,  and  Berlin.  It  con- 
sists of  a  great  congregation  of  low  mountains,  covered,  for  the  most 
part,  with  forests,  and  diversified  by  several  high,  bold  peaks.  The  range 
presents  an  especially  interesting  appearance  from  the  Connecticut  Valley 
on  account  of  the  abniptness  with  which  it  rises  from  the  lowlands,  and  | 
also  by  reason  of  its  massive  and  wall-like  aspect.  The  prevailing  stone 
is  porphyrite,  of  a  dark  brown  or  green  hue  when  freshly  fractured  and 
weathering  to  a  whitish  color.  Although  occupying  such  a  commanding 
position  with  reference  to  the  populous  towns  of  the  upper  Connecticut 
Valley,  the  Pilot  Range  has  never  been  thoroughly  explored,  and  parts  of 
it  have  never  been  visited.  The  forests  are  dense  and  continuous,  but  the 
practised  woodsman  can  gain  much  assistance  from  the  rude  logging-roads 
which  follow  the  ravines.  The  upper  sections  of  the  brooks  in  this  region 
contain  many  small  trout,  but  can  only  be  effectually  fished  by  parties  in 
camp. 

In  earlier  times  the  Pilot  Hills  were  also  called  Little  MoonekiUwk^  y^ssa.^  \3r«^<«g!aft. 
locates  a  range  so  named  as  just  S.  of  the  Up^er  AxamoiiO(AUQ  \  vod^fiL^^x^^^D^^  .>:& 
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NOTtfatunberUod ;  boandinc  the  plaiiw  of  iMMUtcr  utd  Jeflanon  on  tbe  N. ;  20 
M  long ;  and  overlooking  tne  town  of  Dnrand  (Randolph).  The  town  of  Kilkenny 
is  covered  with  thene  |N«k»,  and  is  almost  uninhabited.  A  hatf-centniy  ago  John 
Farmer  said  of  the  people  of  Kilkenny :  '*  Tliey  ai«  poor,  and  for  anght  that  appears 
to  the  contrary,  must  always  remain  so,  as  they  may  be  deemed  actual  trespassers 
on  that  part  of  creation,  destined  by  its  auttior  fm  the  residence  of  bears,  wolves, 
moose,  and  other  animals  of  the  forast.'* 

"  A  range  of  mountains  lying  to  the  N.  E.,  in  the  townships  of  Northumberland, 
Percy, and  Kilkenny,  are  distinctly  seen  ftom  this  place  (Lancaster),  and  form  the 
baclq^und  of  a  very  beautiftil  picture.  They  formerly  served  to  guide  the  hunters 
to  Connecticut  River,  and  are  called  '  land  pilot  hiUs.* "  (Mass.  Hist  CoUs.,  1815.) 
The  popular  tmdition  avers  that  these  mountains  were  anciently  the  resort  of  a 
hunter  and  trapper  named  Willard,  who  on  one  occasion  got  lost  among  their  defiles, 
and  wandered  vainly  for  days,  until  he  was  nearly  starved.  At  a  certain  time  eveiy 
day  his  dog  left  him  and  remained  away  for  a  short  space ;  and  finally,  when  Willud 
had  lost  ^1  hope,  he  concluded  to  expend  the  last  remnants  (^  his  strength  in  M- 
lowing  the  dog.  The  intelligent  animal  soon  led  him  out  to  his  well-provisioned 
camp  Deyond  the  hills.  Thenceforward  the  dog  was  called  Pilots  and  the  great  range 
of  hills  thus  came  to  be  named  in  his  honor. 

The  chief  summit  of  the  Pilot  Range  is  Mt.  Plloty  which  reaches  the  height  of 
8,640  ft.  It  is  reached  from  Lancaster  by  driving  out  to  Lost  Nation  (see  page  175) 
and  turning  to  the  r-  from  the  main  road  where  it  makes  a  sharp  turn  near  the  cUs- 
Met  school-house,  to  the  old  Hutchins  fium,  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Cummings. 
There  was  formerly  a  path  fi«m  this  point  to  the  summit,  out  it  is  now  oblitmratod 
by  the  grovrth  of  shrubbery.  The  visitor  should  take  a  guide,  unless  he  is  an  ezperl- 
enced  woodsman,  for  the  cUstance  is  about  4  M.,  and  the  route  is  not  direct.  The 
remains  of  old  logging-roads  aid  one  in  reaching  a  point  fitr  up  on  the  main  tfdge. 
The  summit  is  nearly  bare,  and  commands  a  wide  extent  of  country  to  the  8. 

The  View.  —  About  S.  S.  £.  are  the  commanding  forms  of  the  Presi- 
dential Range,  Madison  on  the  1.,  the  spire  of  Adams  in  the  centre,  and 
the  massive  bulwark  of  Jefferson  on  the  r.,  over  whose  flank  is  the  higher 
range  and  culminating  peak  of  Washington.  Farther  around  to  the  S.  W. 
are  portions  of  the  line  of  peaks  which  sweep  from  the  chief  summit 
toward  the  Crawford  House.  A  portion  of  the  Mt.  Willey  Range  is  also 
seen  down  the  White-Mt.  Notch,  beyond  which  are  certain  of  the  remoter 
heights  S.  W.  of  Carrigain.  In  the  foreground,  E.  and  S.,  are  the  numer- 
ous wooded  hills  of  the  Pilot  Range  and  the  long  highland  forests  of  Ran- 
dolph, with  Mt.  Starr  King  culminating  on  the  S.  Farther  to  the  r.  is  Mt 
Hale,  beyond  the  Ammonoosuc  Valley,  with  the  shapeless  masses  of  the 
Twin  Mts.  and  Mts.  Guyot  and  Bond  on  the  W.,  filling  a  great  area  with 
their  ponderous  spurs.  Nearer,  in  the  foreground,  are  the  populous  plains 
of  Lancaster  and  Jefferson,  apparently  terminating  at  the  blue  wall  of 
Cherry  Mt.  The  valley  is  covered  with  fertile  farms  and  hamlets,  and  is 
gemmed  by  bright  lakelets.  About  S.  S.  W.  are  the  Franconia  Mts.,  with 
the  sharp  Haystack  peak  next  to  the  Twins,  and  then  the  boldly  defined 
and  high-placed  crags  of  Lafayette,  back  of  which  are  portions  of  the 
more  southerly  peaks.  To  the  r.  of  the  deep-cut  Fi*anconia  Notch  is  the 
ungainly  form  of  Mt.  Cannon,  overtopped  by  Mt.  Kinsman,  beyond  which 
a  portion  of  Moosilauke  is  visible.  Farther  to  the  S.  W.  is  a  long  vista  of 
the  rural  towns  of  the  Lower- Ammonoosuc  Vallev;  and  the  beautiful 
village  of  Lancaster  is  nearly  S.  W.  Beyond  Lancaster,  on  the  S.,  are  the 
round-topped  hills  which  are  known  as  Mt.  Prospect,  Mt.  Pleasant,  and 
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the  Martin  Meadow  Hills,  over  whose  r.  flank  is  the  dark  wooded  ridge  of 
Dalton  Mt.  The  hills  of  Littleton  and  Bethlehem  are  partially  revealed 
over  the  nearer  Lancaster  range. 

A  great  extent  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  is  seen  both  below  and  above 
Lancaster,  with  occasional  reaches  of  the  broad  blue  river,  strongly  re-  • 
lieved  in  the  midst  of  the  level  and  verdant  meadows,  and  numerous  farms 
and  houses.  Beyond  the  valley  are  the  highlands  of  Vermont,  gradually 
rising  from  the  foot-hills  near  the  river  to  the  tall  crest  of  Mt.  Mansfield, 
many  leagues  distant.  Over  Lancaster,  on  the  r.,  are  the  far-viewing 
Lunenburg  Heights ;  and  Cow  Mt.  and  Mt.  Bumside,  in  Guildhall,  are 
across  the  Connecticut  Valley  on  the  W.,  while  between  them  are  the 
Victory  Hills  and  Umpire  Mt.,  in  Burke.  Nearly  N.  W.  are  the  East- 
Haven  hills.  Haystack  Mt.  in  Westmore,  and  the  sharp^ut  peaks  about 
Willoughby  Lake.  To  the  r.  of  the  hills  of  Maidstone  and  Ferdinand  are 
the  cold  highlands  about  Smuggler's  Notch,  in  Brunswick,  and  the  long  and 
monotonous  ridge  of  Bowback  Mt.,  in  Stratford.  Nearly  N.  are  the  noble 
yellow  domes  of  the  Percy  Peaks,  with  the  shaggy  sides  of  Stratford  Mt. 
beyond,  passing  towards  the  Long  Mt.  of  Odell.  About  N.  £.,  over  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Mill>Brook  Valley,  is  Mill  Mt.,  near  the  village  of 
Stark,  beyond  which  are  the  hills  of  Dummer  and  Millsfield.  The  view  to 
the  E.  is  limited  by  the  nearer  summits  of  the  Pilot  Range,  and  gives  but 
slight  glimpses  of  the  valleys  of  Milan  and  Berlin,  and  portions  of  the 
ridges  in  the  vicinity  of  Gorham  and  Shelbume. 

64.  Northumberland. 

This  town  contains  955  inhabitants,  and  has  6,665  acres  of  improved 
land.  It  is  bordered  on  the  W.  by  the  Connecticut  River,  and  is  crossed 
by  the  Upper  Ammonoosuc.  Its  extensive  intervales  are  prolific  in  com, 
and  the  uplands  are  used  for  pasturage.  During  the  spring  floods  the 
meadows  are  overflowed,  and  the  Connecticut  resembles  a  long  lake. 

Vorthnmberland  village  (small  inn)  is  on  the  Connecticut  River,  6  M. 
from  Lancaster,  and  is  connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  Vermont  hamlet 
of  GuildhaU  FaUs  (Essex  Summer  Boarding-house).  There  are  a  few 
small  mills  at  this  point;  and  at  Guildhall  Falls  are  the  public  buildings 
of  Essex  County,  while  W.  of  the  village  are  Mt.  Bumside  and  Cow  Mt. 
Gape  Horn  (Mt.  Lyon)  and  Bellamy  Mt.  are  close  to  this  hamlet,  on  the 
£.  and  N.  E.  6-8  M.  N.  W.  is  Maidstone  Lake^  famous  for  its  lunge- 
fishing  and  highland  scenery. 

Oroyeton  {Afelcher  Howe,  $2  a  day)  is  on  the  Upper  Ammonoosuc, 
not  far  from  its  confluence  with  the  Connecticut,  between  Bellamy  and 
Morse  Mts.    It  is  the  chief  village  of  Northumberland,  and  contains  a 
church,  a  graded  school,  and  several  stores  and  mills.    Itde.tv<t«e»^^%YKv- 
portance  from  being  the  point  where  the  Bo%Um,  Ooncxst^  %c  ^^cst^sxa^ 

8*  \. 
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Bailroad  intersects  the  Grand  Tmnk  Raflwaj.  Prof.  Hnntington  says: 
**  These  is  some  remarkable  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  Groveton.  Coming 
from  the  S.  towards  the  village,  the  Percy  Peaks  will  attract  the  attention 
of  the  most  indifferent  observer,  on  account  both  of  their  symmetrical 
form  and  color.  ....  The  village  itself  is  surroanded  by  mountains." 

Cape  Horn  is  about  8  M  from  Groveton,  and  may  be  reached  by  taking 
the  Lancaster  road  for  2  M.  to  the  old  Richey  tavern,  and  ascending  ^  M. 
through  the  pasture  and  then  \  M.  through  the  woods.  From  the  summit 
the  ridge  extends  £.  of  S.  and  has  a  precipitous  face  to  the  N.  £.  for  \  M. 
The  rock  of  the  mountain  is  porphyritic.  There  are  thick  woods  along 
the  summit,  with  occasional  vistas  through  the  trees,  —  but  the  view  is 
limited  on  the  £.  and  S.  £.  by  the  Pilot  Range.  On  the  S.  is  a  broad  ex- 
panse of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  with  Lancaster  in  the  middle  and  Moosi- 
lauke  apparently  at  the  S.  end.  On  the  W.  are  Mt  Bumside  and  Cow  Mt., 
in  Vermont,  and  the  Smuggler's  Notch,  in  Brunswick.  On  the  N.  and  N.  E. 
are  the  mountains  of  Stratford  and  the  Percy  Peaks. 

This  mountain  is  2,785  ft.  high,  or  1,884  ft  above  Groveton.  Its  ancient 
name  was  Cape  Hom^  and  this  apparently  irrelevant  (but  quaint)  name  is 
the  one  which  is  always  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  towns. 
The  new  name  of  MU  Lyon  was  gi\Een  recently,  in  honor  of  a  prominent 
railroad  official;  but  has  been  rejected  by  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
Club. 

In  1758  RogerS'S  Rangers  marrhed  up  flrom  the  Merrimac  Talley,  and  buiU  a 
spacious  palirade-fort  in  Northumberland,  just  below  the  confluence  of  the  Con- 
necticut and  Ammonoofuc  Rivers.  They  then  had  a  great  feast,  and  named  the 
work  Fort  Wentworth.  The  Rangers  were  soon  ordered  to  Lake  George,  and  ^^  left 
the  ungarrifoned  fort  to  slowly  rot  away  under  the  shadow  of  the  white  summits 
of  Percy  Peaks."  The  town  was  occupied  by  the  pioneer  settlers  in  1767  ;  and  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  it  was  defended  by  a  fort  N.  of  Cape  Horn  and  near  the 
river. 

65.  The  Percy  Peaks. 

These  remarkable  domes  of  rock  are  in  the  S.  E.  comer  of  Stratford, 
near  the  Upper  Ammonoosuc  Valley.  The  S.  peak  is  8,149  ft.  high,  and 
the  N.  peak  8,886,  the  two  being  separated  by  a  deep  and  tangled  ravine. 
They  are  visible  from  the  valley  as  far  S.  as  Dalton,  and  thenceforward 
are  landmarks  for  the  traveller  bound  N.  The  name  is  derived  from 
Pitrcy^  the  ancient  title  of  the  town  of  Stark ;  and  some  of  the  people  who 
Kve  near  call  them  the  Stratford  Peaks.  A  recent  painting  gives  them 
the  pretty  name  of  the  Ticin  Sisters,  The  peculiar  whitish  color  of  the 
peaks  and  their  curving  symmetry  cause  them  to  be  prominent  objects 
in  the  landscape,  even  when  seen  from  a  great  distance.  The  round  parts 
of  the  domes  are  of  light  granite,  partly  disintegrated,  and  sometimes  de- 
generating into  beds  of  new-made  gravel.  The  peaks  were  burned  over 
many  yean  ago,  and  so  thorough  was  the  destruction  wrought  by  the  fire 
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that  even  the  soil  was  consamed.  Now,  every  rain  that  fiUIs  iweeps  over 
the  broad  curves  of  rock  and  gravel,  keeping  them  clear  of  vegetation  and 
life.  In  ascending  the  slopes  long  low  cliffs,  too  steep  to  scale,  ore  snc- 
ceeded  by  smooth  ledges  inclined  at  a  high  angle,  over  which  the  climber 
must  pass  on  hands  and  knees,  if  he  pass  at  alL  This  peculiar  character 
of  massive  and  clean  rocky  architecture  gives  a  great  charm  to  the  attack 
on  the  Percy  Peaks,  as  it  does  also  at  Welch  Mt.  and  Chocorua. 

The  Percy  Peaks  are  visited  from  Groveton,  and  Richey  is  the  guide. 
The  traveller  first  drives  out  about  4  M.  N.  E.  to  the  foot  of  the  moantain^ 
crossing  the  Ammonoosuc  8  M.  out,  and  then  Nash's  Stream,  beyond 
which  a  side-road  is  taken  to  the  L,  which  leads  in  to  a  farm  at  the  foot. 
A  large  area  of  tangled  woods  lies  between  this  point  and  the  ledges, 
though  the  S.  peak  is  not  more  than  1  M.  distant.  Unless  one  has  a  skilful 
guide  he  should  take  a  careful  compass-line,  to  prevent  wandering  in  the 
forest  There  is  a  path  from  the  farm-house  to  the  ledges,  which  saves 
the  visitor  from  a  hard  battle  with  the  bushes,  provided  be  can  keep  the 
faint  trail  of  the  berry-pickers.  If  the  traveller  is  in  a  hurry  and  desires 
to  visit  the  higher  peak  only,  it  is  best  to  bend  around  the  £.  slope  of  the 
S.  peak,  about  half-way  up,  and  pass  into  the  saddle  between  the  two, 
whence  the  ascent  is  readily  made.  But  if  time  is  not  limited,  both  crests 
should  be  ascended,  since  from  the  lower  a  magnificent  view  of  the  N. 
peak  is  obtained,  worth  all  the  labcMr  of  the  climbing.  The  S.  peak  is 
ascended  directly  from  the  edge  of  the  forest,  the  slope  being  visible 
ahead,  frequently  impassably  steep,  and  sometimes  requiring  the  greatest 
caution.  The  summit  is  perfectly  clear,  and  circumscribed  in  area,  but 
commanding  a  pleasant  series  of  views,  somewhat  similar,  of  course,  to 
those  from  the  N.  peak,  except  that  its  chief  element  is  the  impressive 
dome  of  that  crest,  belted  witli  cliffs  and  gracefully  curved  lines. 

The  march  from  the  S.  peak  to  the  N.  peak  takes  more  than  an  hour, 
and  leads  down  through  a  sharply  cut  ravine,  wherein  bushes  abound. 
By  following  this  ravine  a  long  way  down  to  the  r.,  the  thirsty  voyager 
can  find  water,  hidden  under  the  rocks.  The  march  up  the  N.  peak  is 
fatiguing  on  account  of  the  steepness  and  smoothness  of  the  ledges,  but 
it  has  elements  of  inspiration  in  the  rapidly  opening  view  and  the  swing- 
ing upward  curves  of  the  mighty  rock.  It  seems  as  if  one  were  climbing 
up  over  the  dome  of  the  United-States  CapitoL  Rarely  is  a  compara- 
tively low  mountain  found  where  there  are  so  few  bushes  and  jungles; 
where  the  way  is  so  clear,  f^e,  and  open;  and  where  the  dashing  fervor  of 
invigorative  exercise  is  so  little  mingled  with  the  vexations  incident  to 
areas  of  fallen  timber  and  patches  of  dwarf  trees.  The  climber  had  bettef 
take  some  cooling  beverage  with  him,  for  sparing  use,  as  both  of  the  peaks 
are  dry  in  ordinary  weather,  and  the  descent  of  the  ravine  to  the  spring  is 
long  and  arduous.  The  top  of  the  N.  peak  is  nearly  fiat,  and  covera  ahcvajik 
an  acre,  the  out-cropping  ledges  having  boen  dfi^tcv^QA^XsvXA  ^B^s^^dte^oA^^ 
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DwigfatnkloftlieN.  Peak(inl806):  "Theneond  liflMmoft  ezaetandbeMitt- 
ftal  cone  which  I  ever  beheld.  It  is  not  faniwolMtble  that  most,  if  not  all  of  them* 
have  been  derired  ftom  yolcanio  explosions,  which  have  long  since  ceased.  This 
mountain  is  a  noble  oliject  to  the  eye,  and  is  seen  on  the  road  with  the  utmost 
adTantage." 

The  View.  —  About  S.  E.,  beyond  Potter's  Pond  and  up  the  pleasant 
valley  of  the  Ammonoosuc,  are  the  low  but  abrupt  eminences  of  Devirs 
Slide  and  Mill  Mt.,  near  Stark  village.  Back  of  and  to  the  r.  of  these, 
and  conspicuously  seen  from  the  Percies,  is  the  great  assembly  of  the 
Pilot  Mts.,  culminating  on  the  S.  in  Mt.  Pilot  and  Mt  Starr  Kmg.  Still 
farther  away  and  nearly  S.  is  the  majestic  Presidential  Range,  —  Wash- 
ington in  the  centre,  with  Clay,  Jefferson,  Adams,  and  Madison  on  the  1., 
and  parts  of  the  lower  ranges  on  the  r.  Mt.  Deception  is  seen  on  the  r. 
of  Pleasant,  and  to  the  r.  of  Mt.  Starr  King  is  Cherry  Mt  Far  beycmd 
these  are  the  dim  blue  crests  of  the  Twin  Mts.,  Mts.  Guyot  and  Bond,  and 
other  remote  and  un visited  heights  of  the  Pemigewasset  region.  To  the  r. 
of  Cherry  Mt,  and  much  farther  away,  is  the  Haystack  Mt.  of  Franconia, 
with  the  noble  serrated  crest  of  Lafayette  just  to  the  r.  The  Franconia 
Notch  is  seen  to  the  W.,  cutting  down  deeply  between  Lafayette  and  Mt. 
Cannon,  with  the  low  knoll  of  Bald  Mt.  at  its  entrance.  Somewhat  nearer 
is  the  white  summer-village  of  Bethlehem  Street,  with  Mt  Agassiz  rising 
close  behind  it  Still  farther  S.  are  the  massive  heights  of  Mt.  Kinsman. 
A  few  miles  distant,  down  the  broad  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  is  the 
beautiful  village  of  Lancaster,  on  fertile  plains  which  extend  far  down  the 
liver  and  along  the  Vermont  shores.  Below  Lancaster  are  Mts.  Prospect 
and  Pleasant  and  the  Martin-Meadow  Hills,  rising  boldly  from  the  mead- 
ows to  symmetrical  rounded  summits.  The  fortress-like  eminence  of  Cape 
Horn  towers  over  the  Northumberland  meadows,  6-6  M.  from  Percy,  and 
the  hamlet  of  Groveton  lies  still  nearer,  in  the  S.  W.  Farther  down  the 
valley  are  Dalton  Mt,  Sugar  Hill,  and  the  high  ridges  of  Landaff;  while 
the  Mt-Gardner  Range  is  at  a  long  distance,  nearly  over  Groveton.  Just 
to  the  r.  of  Mt  Kinsman  and  nearly  over  Mt.  Bellamy  and  Cape  Horn  is 
the  blue  crest  of  Moosilauke,  low  down  on  the  horizon.  About  S.  W., 
and  on  the  Vermont  side  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  are  the  Lunenburg 
Heights  (opposite  Lancaster),  and  Niles,  Bumside,  and  Cow  Mts.  Far- 
ther to  the  r.  are  the  Victory  Hills,  N.  W.  of  which  are  the  bold  moun- 
tains of  Burke.  The  hill-ranges  of  Ferdinand  and  Brunswick  are  more 
to  the  r.,  and  a  considerable  section  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  is  seen  to 
the  W.  Toward  the  N.  W.  is  the  Bowback  Mt.  of  Stratford,  with  Sugar 
Loaf  toward  the  E.  end ;  and  several  fine  ridges  are  seen  in  the  N.  and 
N.  E.,  including  the  chief  mountains  in  Odell  and  Millsfield.  The  narrow 
valley  of  Nash's  Stream  is  cloven  through  this  rugged  and  desolate  region, 
running  down  for  leagues  from  the  remote  Trio  Ponds  in  Odell.  The 
character  of  the  view  in  this  direction  is  wild  and  primeval,  the  mountain- 
forests  being  as  yet  unbroken  by  tilled  clearings  or  roads,  and  no  vestige- 
of  civilization  is  viBihle, 
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To  the  E.  U  the  near  ridge  of  Long  Mt  in  Odell,  which  shats  oat  much 
of  the  view  in  that  direction.  Farther  to  the  S.  and  along  the  horizon  are 
the  mountains  about  the  Grafton  Notch.  Farther  out  and  more  to  the  r., 
beyond  the  plains  of  Milan,  is  the  sharp  spire  of  Goose-Eye,  across  the 
Maine  border.  Toward  the  S.  £.  are  portions  of  the  pleasant  Androscog- 
gin Valley,  on  the  N.  edge  of  which  are  Mts.  Hayes,  Baldcap,  and  Ingalls, 
in  Gorham  and  Shelbume.  The  high  crests  of  Moriah  are  more  to  the  S , 
below  the  Androscoggin,  and  apparently  resting  to  the  r.  on  Mt  Madison. 


Sugar  Loaf  is  a  tall  and  picturesque  detached  mountain  in  the  E  part  of  the 
town  of  Stratford.  It  is  not  ascended  by  tourists  as  yet,  and  perhaps  the  excursion 
might  not  befonnd  profitable.  The  road  which  runs  from  Stratford  6-7  M.  N.  S. 
up  the  course  of  Bog  Brook  leads  to  the  Hall  fkrm,  whence  it  is  a  journey  of  about 
2  hrs.  through  the  woods  to  the  top.  The  summit  is  composed  of  a  g^reat  sheet 
of  granite,  170  ft.  long  by  60  ft.  wide,  with  nearly  precipitous  sides.  Through  the 
thin  trees  which  firinge  the  edge  pleasant  prospects  may  be  obtsined  down  the  Con- 
oecdcut  Valley  and  of  the  Percy  Pei^  and  the  Pilot  Range. 
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Hotels.  —  The  Waumbek  House  and  the  a4)acent  cottage  accommodate  over  160 
guests,  at  9  8  a  day,  and  $  10-17.50  a  week.  It  is  open  firom  June  15  to  Oct  16. 
The  house  is  on  the  flank  of  Mt.  Starr  Ring,  and  commands  a  superb  view.  It  has 
a  croquet-ground,  reading-room,  telegraph-office,  and  livery-stable.  The  Plaisted 
House  is  below  the  Waumbek,  and  is  more  modem  in  its  appointments.  It  accom- 
modates 100  guests,  charging  $  3  a  day,  or  $  10 - 18  a  week.  It  is  surrounded  with 
piazzas,  whence  broad  views  are  gained.  The  Jefferson-Hill  House  and  the  Starr- 
King  House  are  close  to  the  Plaisted,  and  accommodate  60-70  guests  each,  at  $  9  > 
15  a  week.  The  Sunnyside  House  cares  for  about  25  guests ;  Mrs.  Bowleses  Maple 
House,  opposite  the  Plaisted,  has  18 ;  Levi  Stalbird's  Pleasant-Yalley  House  has 
about  18  ;  and  there  are  other  smaller  houses.  On  the  road  to  the  E.,  fronting  the 
noblest  mountain  scenery,  are  the  following  houses:  W.  H.  Crawford's,  2M.  out. 
20  guests ;  J.  M.  Pottle's  Highland  House,  3  M.  out,  30  guests ;  E  A.  Crawford's,  4 
M.  out,  80  guests ;  and  Orawshaw's  Mt.-Adams  House,  5  M.  out,  75  guests. 

Routes.  —  Passengers  for  Jefferson  Hill  change  cars  at  Whitefield,  and  nds 
thence  on  the  John's-River  Railroad,  which  was  originally  built  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  lumber,  and  has  been  prolonged  to  within  2^  M.  of  the  Hill,  in  order  to 
accommodate  summer  travel.  The  line  runs  for  10  M  through  a  thinly  populated 
and  rather  dreary  region,  until  it  approaches  the  Jefferson  meadows ;  and  coaches 
firom  the  chief  hotels  are  in  waiting  at  the  station  on  the  arrival  of  trains. 

I>i8taiice8.  — (The  figures  in  heavy  type  are  from  Prof.  Walling's  odometer  sur- 
veys,  and  are  reliable.  They  are  in  miles  and  tenths,  on  the  nearest  highways.  The 
other  figures  are  from  the  hotel-lists.  The  appended  sums  are  firom  the  carriage- 
tariff  of  the  Plaisted  House,  showing  the  expense  of  the  rides,  on  the  basis  of  a  sin- 
gle person  with  a  buggy.)  Jefferson  Hill  to  Bray  Hill,  6  M,  $  1.50 ;  to  Stag  Hollow, 
5  M.,  $  1.50 ;  to  Blair's  MiU  and  the  Valley  Road,  8  M.,  3  2.25 ;  the  Gore  Road,  8 
M.,  $2.25  ;  Jefferson  Mills,  3  M,  $  1.50;  Lancaster,  8M.,  $250 ;  Whitefield,  10.8 
M.,  $  8 ;  Dalton,  14.5  M. ;  Lunenburg  Heights,  19  M.,  $  5  50  ;  Fabyan  House,  ISl 
M.,$4.50;  Crawford  House,  16  M.,  $5;  Willey  House,  19  M.,  $5.50;  summit  of 
Mt.  Washington,  by  railroad  from  the  Fabyan  House,  21  M. ;  summit  of  Mt.  Wash- 
ington, by  carriage,  via  the  Olen  House,  27^  M.,  $  8 ;  Cherry-Mt.  path,  6  M. ;  Twin- 
Mountain  House,  11  M.,  $  4.50 ;  Bethlehem,  18  M..  $  5 ;  Profile  House,  28  M.,  $  7 ; 
Mt.-Adams  House,  5  M.,  $150;  Gorham,  17  M.,  $4.50;  Shelbume,  20.5  M.\ 
Berlin  Falls,  23  M.,  $650;  Glen  House,  19  M.,  $  5;  suxomit.  ol')&.\..^\ax«^%!ni%«^ 
M. ;  around  Mt.  Prospect,  16  M.;  North-Road  diive,%lA.. 
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Jefferson  Hill  is  a  hamlet  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  smrnner 
boarding-houseSf  and  is  situated  on  a  high  spur  of  Mt.  Starr  K!n|^,  over 
the  valley  of  Israel's  River.  Its  height  above  the  sea  is  over  1,430  ft ,  but 
no  precise  measurements  have  been  made.  The  Jeffersonians  claim  that 
their  village  is  considerably  higher  than  Bethlehem  (which  is  visible  from 
Jefferson  Hill).  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  this  question  settled  by 
careful  levelling,  for  the  Bethlehemites  are  equally  convmced  of  the  super 
rior  altitude  of  their  village.  Sufferers  from  hay-fever  and  catarrhal  com- 
plaints receive  relief  here.  The  village  churches  are  of  the  Baptist  and 
Methodist  persuasions.  The  absence  of  trees  gives  a  bare  appearance  to 
the  street,  but  there  are  fine  forests  back  of  the  Wanmbek  House;  and  in 
the  remoter  mountain-brooks  many  trout  are  found.  The  roads  to  t);e 
Twin-Mountain  and  Fabyan  Houses  pass  down  tnm  the  fiank  of  Mt. 
Starr  King,  and  out  over  the  Jefferson  Meadows,  which  are  not  far  below 
the  village.  A  peaceful  and  pastoral  scene  may  be  enjoyed  by  a  stroll  m 
this  direction,  in  the  afternoon.  There  is  a  road  to  Lancaster,  somewhat 
longer  and  harder  than  the  usual  route,  which  passes  up  over  the  W. 
spurs  of  Mt.  Starr  King,  leaving  Jefferson  Mills  far  to  the  I.,  and  coming 
in  on  the  Lost-Nation  road.  This  route  is  called  the  North  Road^  and  is 
superior  in  scenery  to  the  stage-road,  since  it  crosses  higher  ridges.  The 
Gore  Road  leaves  the  North  Road  2^  M.  from  Jefferson  Hill,  running  to 
the  N.  into  the  region  of  Lancaster  Gore,  and  then  bending  to  the  W.  and 
rejoining  the  North  Road,  2  M.  from  Lancaster.  This  route  is  hilly,  but 
reveals  much  romantic  scenery  in  the  retired  glens.  A  shorter  drive  is 
out  to  Jefferson  Millft,  and  then  across  to  and  back  on  the  North  Road. 

*The  View  from  Jefferton  Hill.  — On  the  r.  of  the  Randolph  Notch  begins 
the  long  slope  of  Mt.  Madison,  succeeded  by  the  higher  peak  of  Mt.  Adams, 
with  King's  Ravine  opening  in  its  1.  side.  Mt.  Jefferson  comes  next,  with 
a  noble  elevation,  and  a  deep  ravine  indenting  its  flank;  and  then  the 
stately  peak  of  Washington  is  seen,  with  its  hotel  and  railroad.  Under 
its  r.  slope  is  the  wilderness-peak  of  Mt.  Mitten,  and  to  the  r.  is  the  double- 
cragged  crest  of  Monroe.  Mt.  Dartmouth  is  in  the  same  range  with  Mitten, 
and  reaches  the  sky,  hiding  Franklin;  but  the  curving  swell  of  Pleasant 
comes  out  on  its  r.  Next  to  Dartmouth  rises  the  long  and  wooded  ridge 
of  Deception,  reaching  the  horizon,  and  flanked  by  the  Field-Willey  Range, 
which  is  nearly  S.  Then  comes  the  great  mass  of  Cherry  Mt.,  near  at 
hand  and  covering  several  miles,  the  peak  of  Owl's  Head  being  N.  of  the 
highest  point.  Over  the  r.  slope  of  Cherry  appear  three  sharp  peaks. 
Haystack,  Lincoln,  and  Lafayette,  with  a  long  apparent  plateau  to  the  r., 
flanked  by  the  low  crest  of  Kinsman.  The  curved  tops  of  Round  Hill 
and  Mt.  Agassiz  are  seen,  back  of  Bethlehem,  beyond  which  the  view 
passes  over  the  Whitefield  and  Littleton  hills  to  the  highlands  of  Vermont. 
Dalton  Mt.  is  the  long  wooded  ridge  about  W.  S.  W.,  on  wliose  r.  and  far 
heyond  are  the  mountains  of  Essex  and  Caledonia  Counties,  in  Vermont, 
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sweeping  aronnd  by  Mt.  Tag  and  Niles  Mt  Mts.  Prospect  and  Pl^a^ant, 
below  Lancaster,  are  about  W.  N.  W.,  and  their  bases  are  girdled  with 
clearings.  The  view  is  now  cut  ofif  by  Mt  Starr  King,  on  whose  slope  the 
village  stands. 

-  "Jefferson  Hill  may  without  exaggeration  be  called  the  ultima  tkule  of  grandenr 
in  an  artist's  pilgrimage  among  me  New-Hampshire  mountahis,  for  at  no  other 
point  can  he  see  the  Wliite  Hills  themselyes  in  such  array  and  force.  This  yiew  has 
other  qualities  to  justify  such  a  claim.  The  distance  is  happily  fitted,  not  only  to 
display  the  confederated  streng^  of  the  chain,  but  also  to  reveal  in  the  essential 
marks  of  form  and  texture  the  noblest  character  of  the  separate  mountains.  As  we 
have  said  also,  the  smaller  Franconia  group  rises  &rther  away  in  front,  separated 
from  them  by  the  dark  bulk  of  Cherry  Mt.  in  mid- ground ;  and  on  the  r.  hand  the 
savanna  that  stretches  along  the  Connecticut  presents  a  landscape  contrast  of  a 
magnitude  and  distinctness  rarely  met  with. 

**  The  Whiter-Mt.  range  is  so  much  grander  when  seen  fh>m  Jefierson  than  trom 
any  other  point  where  the  whole  of  it  is  displayed,  and  yet  is  set  at  such  a  dis- 
tance as  to  show  the  richest  hues  with  which,  as  one  feature  of  the  landscape,  it  can 
be  clothed,  that  we  must  award  to  this  village  the  supremacy  in  the  one  element  of 
mountain  n^jesty.  ....  The  light  and  rich  purple-olive  at  Jefferson  Hill,  with 

the  greater  delicacy  and  variety  displayed  there,  adds  beauty  to  msjesty 

Here  La&yette,  with  other  Franconia  mountains,  comes  into  view.  From  no  point 
is  a  better  landscape-picture  of  him  to  be  gained  than  he  offers  here  with  that  long 
serrated  summit,  and  the  precipices  of  his  sides  reduced  to  dimples.  And  here,  too, 
the  color  of  the  White  Hills  is  richest  in  the  late  afternoon  light  "    (Starr  Knia.) 

Bray  Hill  is  a  low  eminence,  covered  with  pastures,  about  6  M.  S.  W. 
of  Jefferson  Hill,  on  the  road  to  Whitefield.  It  is  easily  ascended  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  from  its  position  with  reference  to  the  valley  of  IsraeVs  River 
it  commands  one  of  the  noblest  possible  views  of  the  White  and  Franconia 
Mts.  Says  Starr  King:  **We  would  especially  speak  of  the  spectacle 
from  Bray  Hill,  on  the  edge  of  Whitefield,  aronnd  which  Nature  spreads, 
about  five  in  the  afternoon,  as  gorgeous  a  feast  of  color  on  the  meadows 
and  cultivated  uplands  that  lie  within  the  dark  circle  of  larger  mountain 
guards,  as  New  Hampshire  can  supply.'* 

Blair^s  Mills  are  in  Randolph,  7  M.  S.  E.  on  the  Gorhara  road.  It  is  a 
favorite  drive  for  visitors  at  Jefferson,  on  account  of  its  magnificent  moun- 
tain-views. The  return  is  usually  effected  by  turning  to  the  r.  into  the 
VaUey  Eoad,  which  follows  the  course  of  Israel's  River  down  to  the 
Jefferson  Meadows.  The  Cherry-Mt.  road  is  here  met,  and  is  followed  to 
the  N.  up  to  Jefferson  Hill.    This  circular  drive  is  18  M.  long. 

Stag  Hollow  is  3  M.  from  Jefferson  Hill,  on  the  Gorham  road,  where  the 
Potato  Road  diverges  to  the  r.  and  enters  the  Valley  Road.  This  circuit 
is  about  9  M.  long,  and  is  one  of  the  favorite  minor  excursions. 

Uonnt  Pliny  is  the  ancient  name  for  the  long  wooded  range  in  the  N. 
£.  part  of  Jefferson.  The  name  was  used  by  Dr.  Bigelow,  in  1816,  and 
was  perhaps  given  by  Dr.  Belknap,  in  1784.  It  was  formerly  famous  for 
the  number  of  moose  that  were  found  in  its  forests.  The  cnlm'nating 
point  of  the  range,  toward  the  N.  W.,  has  received  the  name  of  Mt,  Starr 
King,  8  -  4  M.  back  among  these  dark  ridges  is  the  Pond  of  Safet%^ 
2,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  firom  which  the  Upper  Aix«tiQ\i'c»%>Mi'^2c^«t  ^^"sa%% 
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Cherry  Pond  is  In  the  W.  part  of  the  town,  abont  2  M.  from  the 
Meadow,  and  is  on  the  John*8-River  Railroad,  by  which  gj^Kt  quantities 
of  lumber  are  taken  out  from  the  surrounding  forests.  It  is  about  1  M. 
around,  and  from  its  lower  shores  the  adjacent  mountains  are  seen.  Dr. 
Belknap  (in  1784)  spoke  of  it  as  a  place  **  where  y*  Moose  at  this  feafon 
go  to  bathe  to  get  clear  of  y  flies,  &  are  sometimes  shot  in  y  Water.** 

The  town  of  Jefferson  has  825  inhabitants,  and  covers  an  area  of 
26,676  acres,  of  which  nearly  20,000  are  unimproved,  being  occupied  by 
rugged  mountains  and  primitive  forests.  It  is  traversed  from  S.  E.  to 
N.  W.  by  IsraePs  River,  which  separates  the  Deception  and  Cherry  ranges 
from  the  Pliny  and  Starr-King  groups.  There  are  a  few  small  lumber  and 
starch  mills,  but  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people  is  farming,  the  town 
producing  about  80,000  bushels  of  potatoes  yearly. 

This  town  was  granted  by  the  name  of  Dartmouth  to  Col.  John  QoflTe,  in  1766,  and 
waR  settled  in  1772  by  Col.  Joseph -Whipple,  who  for  many  years  exercised  a  semi- 
feudal  and  patriarchal  sway  over  the  a4Jacent  country,  owning,  as  be  did,  a  vast  area 
of  the  northern  valleys.  He  visited  Portsmouth  once  a  year  and  brought  ap  supplies 
for  his  tenantry ,  canying  down  the  surplus  products  of  the  valley.  During  the 
Revolutionary  War,  he  was  captured  here  by  a  war-party  from  Canada,  but  escaped 
while  they  were  plundering  the  place,  rallied  his  people,  and  drove  them  away.  The 
summer-village  of  Jefifierson  Hill  may  almost  be  considered  as  the  creation  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Starr  King,  who  first  brought  its  magnificent  scenery  into  wide  and 
worthy  notice,  and  directed  the  march  of  tourists  in  that  direction. 


Among  the  defiles  to  the  S.  E.  at  the  head  of  IsraePs  River  tradition  locates  thA 
destruction  of  a  detachment  of  Rogers^s  Rangers,  under  circumstances  weirdly  hor- 
■rible.  In  October,  1765,  Mi^or  Rogers  led  several  hundred  of  his  veteran  rangers 
from  New  England  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River  by  an  arduous  secret  march,  and  made 
a  dashing  night-attack  on  the  Indian  village  of  St.  Francis.  The  savages  were  surprised 
while  engaged  in  a  martial  feast  in  honor  of  their  victorious  forays  on  New  EngUmd, 
and  the  village  was  plundered  and  destroyed  after  its  people  had  been  slain  or  scat- 
tered. The  church-plate,  candlesticks,  and  a  massive  silver  image  were  carried  away 
by  the  conquerors.  But  large  Indian  forces  rapidly  gathered  and  hung  on  the 
line  of  their  retreat  by  Lake  Memphremagog,  while  heavy  snows  impeded  the  march. 
The  rangers  soon  broke  up  into  small  parties,  each  of  which  made  its  independent  way 
southward.  Nine  of  them  attempted  to  carry  the  silver  image  through  the  Notch, 
but  were  led  astray  by  a  perfidious  Indian  guide,  who  piloted  them  up  Israel's  River 
into  the  trackless  gorges  near  its  head,  and  then  eluded  them,  after  having  poisoned 
one  with  a  rattlesnake's  fang.  Bewildered  among  these  dark  ravines  they  sank,  one 
by  one,  under  terrible  deprivations,  and  but  one  reached  the  settlements,  bearing  a 
knapsack  partly  filled  with  human  flesh.  The  golden  candlesticks  of  the  church  of 
St  Francis  were  found  near  Lake  Memphremagog  in  1816,  but  the  most  earnest 
quest  has  not  availed  to  discover  the  silver  image. 

Numerous  legends  have  been  developed  on  this  romantic  background,  among 
which  are  those  of  the  hunter  and  the  fiiwn-skin  parchment,  the  skeleton  Indian  in 
the  speaking  «torm,  the  magic  stone,  the  fortune-teller  and  the  midnight  quest,  and 
the  screeching  of  lost  spirits.  The  most  beautiful  of  these  traditions  is  that  of  a 
lonely  hunter,  camptng  at  night  fiir  up  towards  Mt.  Adams,  before  whose  astonished 
vision  the  mountain  mist  rolled  back  and  showed  "  a  great  stone  church,  and  within 
this  was  an  altar,  where  from  a  sparkling  censer  rose  a  curling  wreath  of  incense- 
smoke,  and  around  it  lights  dispersed  a  mellow  glow,  by  which  in  groups  before  the 
altar  appeared  a  tribe  of  savages  kneeling  in  profound  silence.  A  change  came  in 
the  wind ;  a  song  loud  and  long  rose  as  a  voice-offering  to  the  Great  Spirit ;  then 
glittering  church-spire,  church,  and  altar  vanished,  and  down  the  steep  rock  trailed 
a  long  line  of  strange-look  ng  men,  in  solemn  silence.  Before  all,  as  borne  by  some 
airy  sprite,  sported  a  glittering  image  of  silver,  which  in  the  deep  shadows  changed 
tahUry  shape,  sod,  with  sparkling  wings,  disappeared  in  the  rent  rocks.'' 
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67.  Mount  Starr  King. 

Bit.  Starr  King  is  properly  a  portion  of  the  Pilot  Range,  of  which  it  forms 
the  most  southern  point,  being  partially  separated  from  its  brethren  by  a 
deep  ravine  on  the  N.,  and  connected  with  the  Pliny  Range.  The  flanks 
of  the  mountain  meet  the  plain  of  Israel's  River  at  the  village  of  Jeiferson 
Hill,  whence  the  ascent  is  usually  undertaken.  The  mountain  is  composed 
of  feldspathic  rock,  resembling  the  material  of  the  other  Pilot  Mts. :  and 
is  covered  with  woods  up  to  the  summit.  The  name  of  the  peak  was  be- 
stowed in  1861,  in  honor  of  the  author  of  The  White  HiU»y  who  extols  the 
scenery  of  this  vicinity  with  so  much  eloquence  and  feeling.  There  has 
been  a  good  path  from  Jeiferson  Hill  to  the  summit,  and  it  was  recently 
cleared  and  put  in  very  good  order,  and  now  begins  in  the  yard  of 
the  Waumbek  House.  The  trail  cannot  be  lost,  being  well  trodden 
by  hundreds  of  visitors  every  yeu*;  but  the  ascent  is  awkward,  at 
least  for  ladies,  and  is  not  comfortable  after  rains  have  wet  the  bushes. 
The  distance  from  the  Waumbek  House  to  the  summit  is  about  2^  M.  (by 
chain  measurement),  and  the  ascent  may  easily  be  accomplished  in  1^  -  2 
hrs.  The  lower  section  of  the  path  is  not  made  as  plain  as  it  should  be, 
but  it  may  be  found  by  following  the  1.  bank  (r.  bank  in  ascending)  of  the 
brook  which  comes  out  near  (and  W.  of)  the  Waumbek  House.  Travers- 
ing a  grove  of  sugar-maples  and  then  an  open  pasture  (crossing  a  fence  to 
the  r.  oblique),  the  path  is  seen  entering  the  woods  near  the  gully  of  the 
brook.  After  fairly  getting  into  the  forest,  the  route  is  plain.  A  more 
direct,  but  less  agreeable  way,  is  to  follow  the  cow-path  which  turns  off 
opposite  the  Waumbek  Cottage  through  a  field,  a  maple-grove,  and  a  pas- 
ture, to  the  point  where  the  brook  and  path  emerge  from  the  woods.  The 
summit  is  clear  and  is  covered  with  large  weathered  rocks,  on  one  of  which 
is  a  beacon  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey.  A  path  leads  down  from  this  point 
to  the  ridge  on  the  N.,  where,  at  a  few  rods  from  the  summit,  is  a  rock- 
arched  spring  of  clear  cold  water.  The  best  time  for  visiting  the  moun- 
tain is  at  afternoon,  when  the  great  ravines  of  the  Presidential  Range  are 
filled  with  light.  The  height  of  the  beacon  above  the  sea  is  3,800  ft.;  and 
above  Jefferson  Hill  it  is  about  2,400  ft 

*  The  View.  —  On  the  E.  S.  E.,  beyond  the  higher  adjacent  Pilot  Mts., 
the  long  and  distant  ridges  of  Moriah,  Imp,  and  Carter  are  seen  over  the 
Peabody  Glen.  Farther  S.  are  the  imposing  peaks  of  the  Presidential 
Range,  Madison,  Adams,  Jefferson,  the  craggy  wall  of  Clay,  and  the  crest 
and  long  W.  flanks  of  Washington,  traversed  by  the  railway.  The  pro- 
found chasm  of  King's  Ravine  opens  in  the  I.  side  of  Adams,  with  its  en- 
walling  cliffs  heading  up  near  the  fortress-like  ridge  towards  Madison. 
Between  Adams  and  Jefferson  are  the  shadowy  depths  of  the  Ravine  of 
the  Castles,  in  which  Israel's  River  rises.  To  the  r.  of  W«8.Vk\w^fi*s«k.  Na 
Mfmroe,  which  assumes  an  unusually  consp\cw.ox]L!&  Bc^^?iS\x«xv<i«k\ '^^^s^'^Sssx 
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is  scarcely  perceptible;  Pleasant  resembles  a  flattened  dome;  and  Jack- 
son lifts  a  low  but  marked  peak  against  the  sky-line.  The  ravines  in 
tlie  sides  of  this  range  are  well  defined  and  clearly  cut.  In  the  fore- 
ground are  the  low  and  monotonous  lines  of  Mts.  Mitten,  Dartmouth, 
and  Deception,  a  dark  and  wooded  ridge  which  runs  from  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Jefferson  nearly  to  Cherry  Mt.  Beyond,  and  over  the  middle  of  Mt. 
Deception,  is  Mt.  Willey,  with  Mts.  Field  and  Tom  in  a  continuous  line  on 
the  r. ;  and  a  group  of  lower  summits  runs  N.  W.  towards  the  White- 
Mountain  House.  Over  the  r.  of  Mt.  Deception  is  the  high  round  top  of 
Mt.  Carrigain,  just  to  the  r.  of  which  is  Mt.  Hancock.  The  New-Zealand 
Notch  is  over  the  middle  of  the  gap  between  Mts.  Deception  and  Cherry, 
and  through  it  is  seen  the  distant  cone  of  Osceola,  with  a  low  peak  on 
the  1.  In  the  foreground  is  the  vast  mass  of  Cherry  Mt.«  often  highly 
colored  by  the  evening  lights,  and  nowhere  reaching  the  sky-line.  Beyond 
Cherry  are  Mt  Hale,  W.  of  the  New-Zealand  Notch;  the  formless  flanks 
of  the  North  Twin  Mt. ;  and  the  conspicuous  cone  of  Haystack. 

About  S.  W.  is  the  foreshortened  crest  of  Lafayette,  with  the  tent- 
shaped  peaks  of  Lincohi  and  Liberty  on  the  1.  The  bold  outlines  of  the 
Franconia  Notch  are  somewhat  diminished  by  the  intrusion  of  the  insig- 
nificant Bald  Mt.  W.  of  the  Notch  is  Mt.  Cannon,  be3'ond  which  is  Mt 
Kinsman;  and  part  of  Moosilauke  is  seen  far  down  the  Landaff  Valley. 

The  pond-strewn  plains  of  Whitefield  are  towards  the  S.  W.,  above  which 
Mt.  Agassiz  and  Round  Hill  (at  Bethlehem)  are  seen,  nearly  over  the 
forest-environed  Cherry  Pond.  More  to  the  W.  are  Dalton  Mt.  and  the  bdd 
hills  S.  of  Lancaster,  — Mts.  Prospect  and  Pleasant,  and  the  Martin-Meadow 
Hills.  Lancaster  is  seen  on  its  verdant  meadows,  nearly  N.  W. ;  and  a 
great  arc  of  the  western  landscape  is  occupied  by  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Connecticut,  beyond  which  rise  the  Green  Mts.,  in  number  sufficient  to 
defy  arrangement.  CamePs  Hump  and  Mansfield  are  seen,  far  away;  and 
nearer,  below  and  beyond  Lancaster,  are  the  Lunenburg  Heights,  the  Vic- 
tory Hills,  and  the  well-defined  mountains  of  Burke,  N.  of  which  are  the 
peaks  towards  Willoughby  Lake.  Beyond  Lancaster,  and  on  the  edge  of 
the  Connecticut  Valley,  are  Cow  Mt.  and  Mt.  Bumside,  in  Guildhall,  and 
farther  to  the  N.  is  Cape  Horn,  looming  up  boldly  from  the  Northumber- 
land plains. 

The  remaining  section  of  the  prospect  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  shaggy 
knolls  of  the  Pilot  Range,  though  several  interesting  vistas  may  be  gained 
between  them.  Nearly  due  N.  is  the  summit  of  Mt.  Pilot,  which  is  visited 
from  Lost  Nation,  beyond  which  are  the  light-hued  Percy  Peaks,  standing 
before  the  Stratford  mountains.  But  little  can  be  seen  of  the  plains  of 
Berlin  and  Milan,  though  portions  of  the  ranges  in  Shelbume  and  Gorham 
are  visible,  including  Baldcap  and  Mt.  Ingalls.  Several  conspicuous  peaks 
cut  the  horizon  beyond  the  Maine  border,  among  which  are  Speckled  Mt, 
Pazzle  Mt.f  and  the  picturesque  cone  of  Goose-Eye  (N.  of  £.). 
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68.  Cherry  Honntain 

is  a  long  and  massive  ridge  which  runs  nearly  N.  for  several  miles  in  the 
town  of  Carroll.  Most  of  its  area  is  covered  with  dense  woods,  giving  it  a 
peculiar  dark  appearance  when  seen  from  distant  points.  The  ridge  was 
formerly  known  as  Pondicherry  Mu  The  highest  part  is  8,670  fl.  above 
the  sea;  and  on  the  N.  end  of  the  ridge  is  the  sharp  peak  of  OwPs  Head, 
which  is  conspicuous  in  the  view  from  the  E.  or  W. 

The  town  of  Carroll,  in  which  this  mountain  stands,  was  granted  in  1772,  under 
the  name  of  Breton  Woods  (probably  in  allusion  to  the  then  recent  conquest  of  the 
French  fortresses  on  Cape-Breton  Iskind).  It  now  has  878  inhabitants,  and  covers  an 
area  of  24,64^  acres,  of  which  only  2,915  are  improved.  There  is  no  village.  It  is 
entered  by  the  John's-River  R.  R.  on  the  N.  W.,  and  by  the  B.,  C.  h  M.  R.  R.  on 
the  S. ;  and  contains  the  Twin-Mountain  and  White-Mountain  Houses. 

Cherry  Mountain  is  usually  ascended  from  John  M.  King's  farm,  which 
is  6  M.  from  Jefferson  Hill,  10  M.  from  Whitefield,  8  M.  from  the  Twin- 
Mountain  House,  and  10  M.  from  the  Fabyan  House.  Mr.  King  has  made 
a  good  path  from  his  fields  to  the  summit,  and  keeps  it  well  cleared,  charg- 
ing each  person  who  uses  it  30  c.  The  distance  from  the  road  to  the  top 
of  the  OwPs-Head  peak  is  about  1^  M ,  and  the  ascent  may  be  made  iu 
1-1^  hrs.  The  path  is  steep,  and  passes  directly  up  the  long  slope  and 
the  sharp  cone,  without  crossing  intermediate  levels.  Somewhat  more 
than  half-way  up  is  a  pleasant  resting-place,  where  a  vista  has  been  cut 
through  the  trees,  opening  out  on  the  plains  of  Whitefield  and  Jefferson. 
The  summit  is  covered  with  ledges,  among  which  are  low  thickets.  The 
Owl's-Head  peak  is  N.  of  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain,  and  is  the 
only  satisfactory  view-point.  A  path  1  M.  long  has  been  bushed  out  over 
the  S.  edge  of  Owl's  Head,  through  the  intervening  ravine,  and  up  on 
the  highest  peak  of  Cherry  Mountain ;  but  it  does  not  pay  to  follow  this 
route,  since  the  whole  ridge  is  thickly  wooded,  and  only  occasional  out- 
looks can  be  obtained.  There  are  no  springs  or  water-courses  on  the 
mountain.  Owl's  Head  is  1,800  ft.  above  the  King  farm,  and  over  8,000 
ft.  above  the  sea. 

The  Fiett?.  — The  Presidential  Range  begins  a  little  S.  of  E.  with  the 
far-reaching  flanks  of  Madison,  to  which  succeeds  the  dark  spire  of 
Adams,  with  the  castellated  head  of  King's  Ravine  below.  Beyond  the 
shadowy  depths  of  the  Adams  Ravine  is  Mt.  Jefferson,  then  the  low  walls 
of  Mt.  Clay,  and  then  Mt.  Washington,  with  the  railway  curving  up  its 
side.  The  range  continues  to  the  r.  with  the  ragged  crest  of  Monroe,  the 
level  plateau  of  Franklin,  the  bulging  hemisphere  of  Pleasant,  and  the 
long  apparent  ridge  in  which  are  blent  Clinton,  Jackson,  and  Webster, 
the  latter  falling  off  sharply  into  the  White-Mt.  Notch.  Between  Cherry 
Mt.  and  the  Presidential  Range  is  a  long,  low,  secondary  ridge,  of  which 
Mt.  Mitten  is  under  Jefferson,  Mt.  Dartmouth  is  under  ^  ^is^vci^Tv^  %xA 
the  highest  part  of  Mt.  Peception  is  to  the  r.  oC  PY^aAWoX.   \^xA<^x  ^^ 
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pitch-off  of  Webster,  and  nearer,  to  the  low  rounded  top  of  Mt.  WUIard,  on 
whose  1.  is  the  Crawford-Honse  clearing,  with  the  Elephant^s  Head  and 
the  Gate  of  the  Notch  beyond.  Far  down  the  Notch,  over  Willard,  is  the 
sharp  peak  of  Chocoma,  with  the  lower  and  nearer  snmmits  of  the  Bart- 
lett  Haystack  and  Tremont,  the  one  on  the  1.,  the  other  on  the  r. 

To  the  r.  of  Willard  is  Mt  WUley,  catting  the  sky-line  with  its  bold 
head,  on  whose  r.  is  ML  Field,  in  an  apparently  continnons  ridge,  with 
the  rocky  knoll  of  Avalon  near  its  flank.  Farther  to  the  r.  to  the  round 
top  of  Mt  Tom.  The  long  ridge  of  Cherry  Mt,  which  has  occnpied  the 
foreground,  now  heaves  up  towards  the  main  peak,  which  lies  n^urly  due 
S.  and  shuts  out  the  view  of  the  Twin  and  Franconia  Banges.  Over  the 
woods  on  the  W.  flank  of  Cherry  Mt  to  seen  the  village  of  Bethlehem, 
with  Mt  Agassiz  in  the  rear.  Still  farther  S.  W.  are  Landaff  Hill  and 
Sugar  Hill,  in  Lisbon;  and  the  village  of  Littleton  appears  among  the 
surrounding  highlands,  with  Mt  Gardner  far  beyond.  N.  of  W.  is  the 
great  forest  of  the  John's-Blver  region,  and  Whitefield  village  appears  in 
line  with  the  more  distant  Dalton  Mt  To  the  1.  is  Kimball  Hill,  with  its 
observatory  rising  through  a  dense  grove,  above  wide  farm-lands.  Over 
the  clearing  at  the  foot  of  Owl's  Head,  and  many  miles  away,  are  the 
Lunenburg  Heights  and  Mt  Niles,  beyond  which  are  the  Victory  Hills  <^ 
Vermont  and  the  Burke  mountains.  Among  the  extensive  forests  which 
run  N.  W.  from  Cherry  Mt.  Cherry  Pond  is  seen,  to  the  L  of  and  bejrond 
which  are  the  triple  hills  S.  of  Lancaster, — Mt  Prospect,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
and  the  Martin-Meadow  ridge.  Still  farther  to  the  N.  W.  is  Cow  Mt, 
between  Pleasant  and  Prospect,  and  Mt  Bumside  (in  Guildhall),  to  the 
r.  of  Mt  Prospect.  Lancaster  is  nearly  hidden  by  an  elevation  on  the 
E.,  but  more  to  the  N.  are  Cape  Horn  and  the  Bowback  Mt  of  Stratford, 
with  the  ridges  about  Smuggler's  Notch  (in  Brunswick)  to  the  1.  Towards 
the  N.  is  the  general  assembly  of  the  Pilot  Mts.,  Mt.  Pilot  being  marked 
by  a  white  ledge  on  its  side.  Across  the  valley  of  Israel's  Biver  is  the 
village  of  Jefferson  Hill,  back  of  which  rises  Mt.  Starr  King,  its  peak 
being  marked  by  a  beacon  (1.  of  two  small  slides).  From  N.  W.  to 
W.  N  W.  are  the  Pliny,  Randolph,  and  Crescent  Ranges,  with  Goose-Eye 
over  the  latter.  The  Moose-River  Valley  runs  out  about  W.  N.  W.,  with 
Pine  Mt.  and  Mt.  Moriah  near  its  end;  and  down  the  continuous  opening 
of  the  Androscoggin  River  are  several  bold  peaks  of  Western  Maine. 

69.  The  Ht.-Adam8  House 

is  on  the  Cherry-Mountain  Road,  near  Israel's  River,  in  the  S.  E.  comer 
of  Jefferson,  and  6  M.  from  Jefferson  Hill.    Its  railway-stations  are  Gor- 
ham  (12  M.)  or  Jefferson  Hill.  The  house  accommodates  abont  50  gaesta, 
at  $7-10  a  week. 
Boy  Mountain  to  a  spur  of  the  Randolph  Range,  N.  W.  of  the  hotel,  and 
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abont  i  M.  distant,  to  whose  snmmit  an  easy  path  has  been  made.  It 
commands  an  admirable  *  view  of  the  valley  and  the  vast  moantain-wall 
beyond ;  and  is  often  ascended  by  sojourners  in  this  vicinity.  The  Coid- 
Stream  Falls  are  on  the  Cold  Brook,  and  are  frequently  visited  from  the 
hotel.  A  path  leads  down  to  Israel's  River,  ^  M.  from  the  hotel.  The 
Crawford  House  and  Notch,  Gorham  and  Berlin  Falls,  and  the  Glen-Ellis 
Falls  are  within  a  half-day's  ride;  and  the  Glen  House  is  14  M.  distant. 
The  old  Lancaster  path  up  Mt.  Washington  is  hence  accessible;  and  the 
new  route  up  Mt.  Adams  commences  3^  M.  distant.  Chas.  £.  Lowe  is  a 
first-class  guide  for  this  region. 

To  the  majority  of  travellers  the  greatest  interest  will  centre  on  the 
stately  peaks  of  Adams  and  Jefferson,  that  culminate  within  4-5  M.  of 
the  house,  showing  their  long  firm  lines  and  ponderous  ridges  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  pyramidal  apex  of  Adams  cuts  sharply  into  the  air  over 
the  shadowy  recesses  of  profound  ravines,  and  forms  the  noblest  object 
in  the  landscape. 

"  Emerging  apon  the  road  at  Martin's,  where  now  stands  the  Mt-Adams  House, 
you  see  the  whole  great  chain  of  the  chief  peaks,  their  forests  speckled  with  light, 
and  apparently  so  near  that  one  almost  feels  like  putting  his  hand  upon  their  flick- 
ering sides  across  the  densely  wooded  ravine  which  winds  up  and  up  till  it  is  lost  in 
the  gray  distance  of  the  heights  of  Mt.  Washington . "    (  Picturesque  America. ) 

Starr  King  thus  describes  the  riew  from  this  place:  **  There  is  no  point  in  New 
Hampshire  where  its  monotony  is  so  poetic  and  sublime,  where  the  wilderness,  miles 
and  miles  in  extent,  unenlivened  by  a  clearing  or  the  smoke  of  a  cabin,  unravaged 
by  the  axe  and  unspotted  by  fire,  flows  off  in  such  noble  lines  and  folds  fW>m  the 
shoulders  of  the  blei^  hills.  The  forms  of  the  mountains  are  nobler  on  this  side 
than  on  the  side  towards  the  old  Fabyan  place  near  the  Notch.  The  largest  mem- 
bers of  the  chain  are  the  most  prominent  here.  The  ridge  is  not  so  lank,  and  its 
braces  run  out  with  more  rigor ;  the  rarines  are  more  powerfully  fUrrowed ;  and 
Mt.  Washington  is  &r  better  related  to  the  chain." 


70.   The  Cherry-Honntain  Boad. 

Difltanceiu — Lancaster  to  Jefferson  Hill,  8  M. ;  Fabyan  House  to  Jeflbrson 
Hill,  12 ;  Jefferson  Hill  to  the  Mt.-Adams  House,  5 ;  to  Wood's,  11 ;  to  Gorham,  17 ; 
to  the  Glen  House,  19.  In  reverse.  Glen  House  to  Wood's,  8 ;  to  the  Mt.-Adams 
House,  14 ;  to  Jefferson  Hill,  19 ;  to  Lancaster,  27 ;  to  the  Fabyan  House,  29. 

**  There  is  as  much  beauty  to  be  enjoyed  on  other  routes ;  but  for  grandeur,  and 
for  opportunities  of  studying  the  wildness  and  migesty  of  the  sovereign  range,  the 
Cherry-Mountain  road  is  without  a  rival  in  New  Hampshire."    (Starr  King.) 

The  Cherry-Mountain  Boad  skirts  the  N.  and  N.  W.  sides  of  the  main  range,  run- 
ning from  Jefferson  through  Randolph  and  Gorham  and  over  spurs  of  Cherry  Mt. 
to  the  Fabyan  House  and  the  Twin-Mountain  House.  The  road  u  easy  and  smooth, 
except  for  2-3  M.  of  the  passage  of  Cherry  Mt.  toward  the  Fabyan  House,  where  it 
is  steep  and  rugged.  Tourists  who  do  not  wish  to  travel  over  the  latter  route  can 
drive  from  Lancaster  to  Jefferson  Hill  over  an  admirable  road,  8  M.  long.  There  are 
no  public  conveyances  on  this  route,  but  carriages  and  mountain-wagons  can  be 
hired  at  the  Glen  House  or  Gorham,  Lancaster  or  the  Fabyan  House.  5-7  hours  is 
ample  time  for  the  journey,  in  either  direction.  By  passing  from  Lancaster  to 
Gorham  the  advantage  is  given  of  a  drive  of  12  M.  to  the  S.  W.,  in  which  the  moun- 
tains are  steadily  approached,  until  they  grow  from  the  remote  gray  poikfi  waw.  «&i 
Lancaster  to  the  vast  elevations  which  tower  close  at  han^  o^«t  VbA '^X.-Ki^aasA 
House.    The  best  teams,  however,  an  to  be  obtained  at  thA  Qi\«al3Lsra8A\  ^sA^^qkiv 
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the  Joumfly  li  teken  in  tU*  dirwtkm,  from  1.  to  W. ,  Um  advwitin  k  giiiwd  «f  Oi 
drife  from  Jefforaon  Hill  to  ClieiTy  Mt.,  Ikeiiic  and  appiroaehinc  tin  mun  xuigefiK 
nreral  miles. 

HaTing  thoB  etatod  that  thie  route  Is  rieh  in  seonery  and  interest,  in  whiebsfer 
dintction  it  is  tniTeUed,  the  following  description  ^^fdies  to  it  as  seen  by  riding  from 
Lancaster  to  the  E.,  and  may  be  read  also  in  rererse  order  by  tourists  going  fromli 
to  W. 

The  Boads  over  Cherry  Jfoimtom. 

The  Cherry-Mt  Road  from  the  Fabyan  House  leaves  the  Amxnoiiooeae 
Valley  near  the  old  White-Moootain  House  and  ascends  the  banlcs  of  a  trib- 
utary stream  into  the  high  pass  between  Cherry  Mt  (W.)  and  Mt.  Deception 
(E. ).  The  upper  section  of  this  road  leads  throng  thick  forests,  and  to 
usually  very  muddy  after  heavy  rains.  Beyond  the  crest  of  the  pass,  it 
descends  to  the  Israel's-River  Valley,  having  the  OwlVHead  peak  of 
Cherry  Mt  conspicuous  on  the  1.  The  tourist  then  keeps  straight  to  the 
N.  to  Jefferson  Hill,  avoiding  the  side-road  to  the  r.  which  passes  under 
the  minor  ranges  of  Deception  and  Dartmouth.  Israel's  Biver  is  crosMd, 
and  then  for  5  M.  the  road  runs  over  the  Jefferson  Meadows,  in  plain 
view  of  the  main  range,  whose  great  peaks  loom  up  not  far  away,  on  the 
8.  £.,  with  Mt.  Washington  proudly  pre-eminent 

The  route  from  the  Twin-Mountain  House  ascends  the  Alder-Brook 
glen,  between  Beech  Hill  and  Cherry  Mt,  and  opens  a  noble  panorama  of 
the  Twin  and  Franconia  Ranges.  It  then  swings  arotmd  the  long  W.  sod 
K.  bases  of  Cherry  Mt,  through  the  farming  neighborhoods  of  the  town  of 
Carroll,  with  pleasant  views  to  the  W.  and  N.  Passing  the  house  wheocs 
the  Cherry-Mt  path  diverges,  it  soon  descends  to  the  Fabyan-House  road, 
on  which  it  passes  N.  to  Jefferson  Hill,  over  the  meadows  of  Isnfll*! 
River. 

The  Road  from  Lancaster. 

The  road  from  Lancaster  to  Jefferson  Hill  (7  M.)  is  a  pleasant  one,  af- 
fording a  succession  of  broad  and  attractive  views.  The  Pilot  Range  and 
Mt  Starr  King  are  constantly  in  sight  on  the  I.,  and  frequent  prospects 
are  afforded  of  the  Presidential  Range.  At  2^  M.  from  Lancaster  the  road 
crosses  a  bold  hill,  800  ft.  above  the  village,  from  which  is  given  a  pano- 
ramic view  of  the  White,  Twin,  and  Franconia  Mts.,  and  several  minor 
ranges.  This  is  one  of  the  best  locations  for  a  hotel  in  all  the  mountain 
district,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  so  utilized.  Leavhig  Mt  Prospect  on  the 
r.,  the  road  descends  to  Israel's  River,  which  is  crossed  at  the  hamlet  of 
Jefferson  Mills.  The  direction  is  S.  E.,  and  Bray  Hill  is  seen  on  the  r. 
The  mountain-view  seems  almost  without  limit,  and  includes  portions  of 
three  counties,  with  the  majestic  forms  of  the  chief  peaks  of  the  White 
HiUs. 

The  road  from  Jefferson  Hill  to  the  Mt.-Adam8  House  gives  a  succes- 
sion of  rich  and  splendid  views.    From  the  summit  of  the  long  hiU  that 
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ibrms  the  height-of-land,  a  brilliant  westerly  view  is  gained.  "  At  first 
sight  there  is  something  grander  than  the  range  before  us  in  the  long  lines 
crowned  with  forest  that  sweep  with  even  slope  towards  the  Connecticut. 
And  what  breadth  of  prospect!  At  the  r.,  the  Cherry  Mt.  heaving  out  of 
a  vast  plain  attracts  us;  then  at  the  1.,  the  Pliny  ridge,  on  which,  far  up 
towards  the  summit,  the  wilderness  has  been  displaced  by  smiling  farms; 
the  cultivated  hills  of  Bethlehem  glow  like  huge  opals  on  the  S.  W.;  and 
more  northerly  than  these,  and  far  beyond  them,  summits  of  the  Vermont 
mountains  peer  dim  and  blue.  The  view  is  as  vast  as  from  many  a 
mountain-top." 

From  the  little  red  school-house  on  the  r.  of  the  road  George  L.  Brown 
painted  one  of  his  most  notable  pictures,  **  The  Crown  of  New  England," 
now  in  Windsor  Castle. 

In  driving  to  the  £.  over  this  road  we  see  the  peaks  to  the  S.  W.  of  Mt. 
Washington,  Monroe,  Franklin,  and  Pleasant,  peering  over  the  long  for- 
ests on  the  r.,  and  above  the  Deception  and  Dartmouth  ranges.  One  by 
one  they  are  eclipsed  by  nearer  mountains,  until  Washington  alone  ap- 
pears on  the  S.  Several  summer  boarding-houses  are  passed  on  this  line, 
and  at  length  the  Mt,-Adams  Hotue  is  reached,  with  its  magnificent  views 
to  the  S.  E.    (See  page  188.) 

Beyond  the  Mt.-Adams  House  the  road  crosses  the  water-shed  and  de- 
scends to  the  valley  of  Moose  River.  Noble  views  are  obtained  on  the  r., 
including  the  Castellated  Ridge  of  Mt.  Jefferson,  **  whose  rocks  rising  over 
a  deep  ravine  seem  to  be  the  turrets  of  decaying  fortifications."  Then 
King^s  Ravine  opens  off  to  the  r.,  far  into  the  mass  of  Mt.  Adams,  high  up 
from  the  valley,  and  heading  into  lofty  precipices.  A  snccession  of  im- 
pressive panoramas  is  now  witnessed,  as  the  route  passes  between  the  dark 
mountains  of  the  Randolph  Range,  on  the  1.,  and  the  far-reaching  spurs 
of  Adams.  The  town  of  Randolph  was  granted  to  some  London  people  in 
1772,  and  long  bore  the  name  of  Durand,  It  has  only  138  inhabitants,  on 
26,680  acres  of  land. 

As  the  valley  of  Moose  River  is  entered  the  massive  flanks  of  Mt.  Mad- 
ison appear  to  close  in  on  the  r.  and  the  low  Crescent  Mts.  lie  to  the  N. 
At  Wood^s  tavern  the  Glen-House  road  diverges  to  the  S.  £.  between  Mt. 
Madison  and  Pine  Mt.  The  Gorham  road  now  leaves  the  river  and  passes 
over  Raniciph  HiU,  whence  is  gained  a  rich  and  widely  celebrated  view. 
(See  page  114.)  5  M.  beyond  this  point,  after  a  long  descent,  the  visitor 
enters  the  brisk  village  of  Gorham.    (See  page  112.) 

The  following  extract  describes  a  portion  of  this  route  as  taken  in  a  reverse  di- 
rection :  "  Leaving  Qorham,  and  following  the  atage-road  to  the  W.,  jou  soon 
emeige  on  a  hillside,  leaving  the  Androscoggin  Yalley  t)ehind,  and  when  about  a 
mile  up  this  little  valley ,  at  a  turn  in  the  road,  jou  suddenly  find  yourself  gazing  up 
at  the  steep  tdde  of  Mt.  Madison,  which  rises  in  a  clear  sweep  firom  its  base,  washed 
by  the  rocky  Moose  River,  and  its  flanks  clothed  witii  huge  forest-trees  to  U&  ^em:^ 
and  rocky  summit.  Now  we  see  one  slope  of  the  mount&Vn,  «.ti'\  tiw  wcvqi^vc  >«>>  ^^ 
road  winds  along,  till  at  length  the  txim  peak  of  U.t.  A.daaBQ&,'<i«c^  >2^ub  Nsi.  lsscim.>A 
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MadlKm,  peeps  orer  one  of  the  fmmemw  shoulden  of  Adams,  aad  socm  its  il« 
into  Tiew.  Ht.  Jefferson,  in  its  turn,  comes  into  sight,  and  the  deep  gulUe 
rides  and  its  rocky  flanks  present  the  same  unbroken  and  satisfiictory  slopec 
had  made  Madison  at  first  seem  quite  the  ideal  mountain  of  one^s  in^gi 
From  the  moment  the  journey  is  commenced  at  the  hill-top  in  Gorham,  it  i 
esting,  but,  to  be  fully  enjoyed,  it  should  be  taken  with  the  afternoon  light  p^ 
the  mountain-sides,  and  when  the  large,  picturesque  trees,  twisted  and  bent, 
like  sentinels,  profiled  against  the  broad,  soft  light  of  the  hills.  Driring  aloi 
flank  after  another  comes  into  yiew,  shutting  off  the  preyious  one,  filling  oi 
an  ever-new  surprise  at  the  number  and  iraiiiety  of  these  mountains,  which  ; 
always  iounense  in  their  sweep  and  grand  in  curve.  The  mountains  on  tliis  i 
much  more  abrupt  than  when  seen  on  their  W.  deelivity,  and  the  rocky  sti 
of  their  formation  is  more  conspicuous."    (Picturesque  America,) 
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THE  PRESIDENTIAL  RANGE. 


7L  The  Ancient  Paths. 

The  Jackson  people  used  to  ascend  Mt.  Washington  by  climbing  oyer 
the  New-River  cliff,  near  the  road,  following  the  brook  into  the  hollow 
beyond,  and  ascending  a  slide  at  its  upper  comer,  coming  out  in  the  sub- 
alpine  region.  Prof.  Tuckerman  says  of  this  route:  **  My  own  impression 
of  it  was  that  it  was  shorter  and  easier  than  any  other  foot-path.**  About 
the  year  1840  there  was  another  route,  consisting  of  a  foot-path  througii 
the  woods  and  dwarf  shrubbery  from  the  Elkins  Farm,  8  M.  N.  of  New 
Btver.    Both  these  routes  have  long  been  forgotten. 

In  1784  Catler*s  and  Belknap^s  party  ascended  the  Shelbnme  road,  embarrassed 
by  windfalls,  from  Adams  (now  Jackson)  to  the  height-of-land  in  the  Pinkham 
Notch.  Here  they  encamped,  near  a  beaver-dam,  with  the  peak  of  Mt.  Washington 
hidden  by  its  great  S.  spur.  They  ascended  to  the  first  summit  (out  of  the  ravine) 
in  3  hrs.  and  &2  min.,  and  to  the  peak  in  li  hr.  more.  Their  route  was  N.  W.,  with 
the  stream  then  named  Cutler's  lUver  on  their  1. :  and  Belknap's  map  (1791)  makes 
Cutler's  Riyer  issue  from  the  present  Tuckerman's  Ravine  According  to  Belknap, 
also  the  New  River  was  the  first  stream  to  the  S-  running  hearly  parallel  with  Cut- 
ler's River,  and  less  than  |  M.  distant.  Bigelow's  account  (1816)  is  to  the  same 
effect,  —  Cntler's  River  leading  directly  towards  the  principal  summit,  and  being 
met  4  M.  therefrom, —  paraing  through  low  black  spruces,  then  into  a  place  sur- 
rounded with  vast  cufb,  then  a  gentle  slope  of  ^  M.  and  a  laborious  scramble  of  4 
M.  up  the  rocks,  reaching  a  second  flowery  pLdn,  where  a  slight  declivity  descended 
on  the  1.  to  a  brook. 

The  Ekiitor  therefore  concluded  not  to  accept  the  recent  maps,  in  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  New  River  and  Cutler's  River.  He  was  confirmed  in  tnis  decision  by  a 
letter  from  Prof.  Edward  Tuckerman  (Dec.  11, 1875),  in  which  the  case  is  stated 
clearly  as  follows :  "  He  [Belknap]  says  that  the  fountain-head  of  the  Ellis  River  is 
so  near  that  of  the  Peabody  River  that  yon  might  stand  in  one  and  touch  the  other. 
And  his  map  shows  this  as  he  understood  it.  The  head  of  the  Ellis  River  is  a  little 
stream  coming  in  from  the  N.  from  a  point  where  the  Peabody  River  is  made  to 
head.  And  the  main  stream  from  Tuckerman's  Ravine  (which  i;*  the  '  New  River ' 
of  Bond's  map,  and  r^^arded  the  head-water  of  the  Ellis  in  Scudder's^)  beyond  all 

question  is,  as  you  say,  the  original  Cutler's  River About  ^  M.  S.  of  the  stream 

oftlled  Cutler's  River,  another  runs  down,  says  Belknap,  from  the  same  mountain 
into  the  BlUs,  which  originated  in  the  great  flood  of  1775,  and  was  called  New  River 
And  whece  this  stream  fiills  into  the  flllB  River,  he  Airther  says,  are  noble  fiJls  of 

100  ft.,  which,  again,  must  be  surely  the  Glen-Ellis  Falls New  River  was 

not  tu  8.  from  the  stream  fh>m  Tuckerman's  Ravine,  we  may  be  sure,  and  also  that 
the  way  by  it  led  up  Boott  's  Spur,  and  gave  a  gradual  way  of  ascent  to  Mt.  Washing- 
ton. It  was  the  way  by  which  Cutler,  Boott,  Bigelow,  and  other  early  visitors 
ascended, — I  was  informed  in  1840,  — and  was  also  the  way  used  by  the  Jacksou 

people The  ascent  of  Cutler's  River  to  Mt.  Washington  takbs  one  through 

the  whole  of  Tuckerman's  Ravine,  and  is  surpassed  by  no  walk  in  the  mountains  for 
grandeur  and  interest.'* 

1  The  names  of  New  Bivet  and  Cutler^  Bivet  wei«  nollocateA.\if:i  '!Ax.^'a<\A»c. 
9  ^ 
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We  annex  an  account  of  the  inspection  of  the  Tackerman's-Kavine  path, 
by  the  Appalachians,  in  1880. 

"  For  the  first  |  M.  we  ascended  by  the  well-worn  path  that  leads  to  the  Crystal 
Cascade ;  at  which  beautiful  fall  a  few  of  our  party  were  intending  to  pa^s  the  day. 
For  the  next  li  M.  we  climbed  the  new  path  ;  and  though  most  of  the  party  proba- 
bly were  surprised  at  the  steepness,  and  had  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  length  of 
the  way  as  measured  by  their  feelings  with  that  indicated  by  the  guide  boards,  yet 
all  pushed  brayely  on,  and  bore  witness  that  the  path  was  both  direct  and  thor- 
oughly well  made. 

"  At  the  point  If  M.  firom  the  Glen  road,  we  struck  the  path  recently  constructed 
from  the  Mt.  Washington  carriage-road  to  the  Snow-arch,  and,  f  »llowing  this  for 
another  \  M.,  we  climbed  at  last  the  hill  that  overlooks  the  little  pond  called  Her- 
mit Lake,  and  commands  a  yiew  of  the  magnificent  amphitheatre  of  the  upper  end 
of  the  rayine.  The  path  had  been  slowly  bending  around  to  the  left,  following  the 
ourve  of  the  mountain  side ;  but  at  this  point  the  amphitheatre  opened  suddenly 
upon  our  yiew  to  the  right,  its  encircling  cliffii  of  perhaps  2,000  feet  in  height,  dis- 
tant fh>m  us  ^-1  M.  The  clouds  had  lifted,  and,  at  the  time  that  most  of  the 
party  arrived,  they  cast  a  dense  shadow  oyer  the  great  wall  upon  our  left,  and  so 
perfectly  shaded  the  hill  where  we  stood  that  with  wide-open  eyes  we  could  thor- 
oughly eojoy  the  massiyeness  and  rugged  outlines  of  the  cliflb,  and  also  the  beauti- 
ful sunlight  that  in  firont  was  slowly  creeping  up  fh>m  the  snow  to  the  summit  of 
the  mountain.  A  few  vigorous  climbers,  dimiaining  to  stop  even  for  a  rest  before 
the  goal  was  reached,  pushed  on  the  remaining  |  M.  to  the  snow ;  but  the  larger 
number  dropped  in  groups  upon  the  mossy  hill-top  to  enjoy  the  view  and  their  well- 
earned  refreshment.  A  few  visited  also  the  camps  in  the  neighboring  woods,  built, 
the  one  by  the  Glen-Houso  party,  and  the  other  for  the  club,  and  brought  water 
from  the  brook  for  the  rest  of  the  company. 

**  A  short  rest,  the  invigoration  of  which  was  greatly  increased  by  the  bright  air 
and  the  inspiring  view,  persuaded  many  who  supposed  they  had  walked  to  the  limit 
of  tiieir  strength  that  the  snow  was  only  a  few  steps  further :  and  at  last  about 
seventy  persons  actually  arrived  at  the  remains  of  what  certainly  had  been  an  arch 
of  snow,  and  had  presented  some  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  glacier.  It  was  neither 
arch  nor  glacier  now ;  but  only  an  irregular  line  of  huge  blocks  of  snow.  Coarsely 
granulated  snow  it  was,  like  that  in  the  lingering  drifts  of  spring ;  and  the  bursting 
buds  of  idder  and  willow,  with  the  blue  spikes  of  veronica  and  the  red  and  green  of 
oxyria  (both  very  abundant),  all  testified  that  they  at  least  had  been  thoroughly 
imposed  upon,  and  made  to  believe  that  spring  was  but  just  come. 

*'  Before  entirely  quitting  the  ravine,  a  few  words  should  be  said  in  regard  to  the 
points  of  view  within  and  around  it.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  amphitheatre  the 
path  passes  over  a  rocky  ridge  which  commands  a  noble  view  out  towards  the  Glen. 
The  bold  curving  walls  of  the  ravine,  broken  by  picturesque  notches  and  crags,  are 
seen  nearly  in  the  full  length  of  their  descent  to  the  Glen  road ;  beyond  which  rise 
again  the  fine  lines  of  the  Carter  Mountain. 

"  This  ridge  and  the  hill  behind  Hermit  Lake,  looking  upward,  undoubtedly  are  the 
finest  positions  within  the  ravine ;  and  the  views  from  them  can  hardly  be  equalled, 
in  their  kind,  among  the  White  Mountains. 

We  must  not  neglect,  however,  to  call  the  attention  of  future  visitors  to  the  still 
more  impressive  vfews  that  are  to  be  had  firom  the  top  of  the  clifis  on  either  side  of  the 
ravine.  From  the  brink  at  the  upper  end,  looking  back,  the  effect  is  not  especially 
grand ;  but  from  the  principal  cliff  that  juts  out  fh>m  the  north  wall,  and  firom  the 
top  of  the  narrow  wall  that  divides  the  ravine  from  the  Gulf  of  the  Slides  on  the 
south,  the  views  are  almost  thrilling  in  their  grandeur.  A  steady  head  is  necessary 
in  looking  down  the  sides  of  the  great  precipices,  and  across  to  the  cliCfo  of  the  oppo- 
site side ;  and  the  soft  air  of  a  summer's  day,  with  the  light  fleecy  clouds  that  so 
often  float  up  from  the  ravine,  all  are  needed  to  veil  so  much  stem  strength  with 
appropriate  beauty. 

*^'  From  the  south  wall  the  awfbl  effect  of  precipitousness  and  depth  is  greatest  \ 
but  the  view  of  the  south  firom  the  north  wall  is  most  beautifUL" 
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The  ravine  out  of  which  New  River  (see  page  193)  flows  is  known  as  the 
Gulf  of  Slides,  and  is  seen  verj  plainly  from  North  Conway.  A  recent 
Appalachian  exploration  is  thus  described :  — 

"  Arriyed  at  the  foot  of  the  Cliff,  we  bade  good-by  to  our  driTer,  adjusted  our 
hayersacks,  and  were  soon  climbing  up  the  steep  face.  Probably  future  explorers 
wuuld  find  it  easier  to  follow  the  present  bed  of  the  New  River,  or  to  strike  the  old 
bed  higher  up,  but  we  wished  particularly  to  explore  the  cliff,  and  therefore  clam- 
bfred  up  its  face.  The  stream  above  was  nearly  dry  till  it  joiued  the  present  New 
River,  and  furnished  easy  walking  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half;  when  we  entered  a 
narrow  gorge  with  steep  rocky  walls,  over  lOO  feet  in  height.  Hounding  a  curve  we 
suddenly  saw  the  end  of  the  gorge  before  us,  closed  by  a  high  rocky  wall,  down 
which  the  stream  came  bounding  in  three  leaps,  forming  a  beautiful  cascade  over 
seventy  feet  in  height.  At  the  lower  fall,  which  must  have  been  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high,  it  eteared  the  overhanging  precipice,  and  came  down  a  mass  of  foam  into  a 
deep  rocky  basin  below,  whence  it  tiowed  out  as  quietly  as  a  meadow  brook.  Be- 
tween the  second  and  third  foils  is  a  level  platform  of  rock,  from  which  a  fine  view  Is 
obtained  down  Uie  gorge,  and  here  we  stopped  to  rest  and  eat  our  dinner.  Half 
a  mile  further  up,  we  came  to  a  second  cascade,  rei'embling,  in  general,  the  Sil- 
ver Cascade  of  the  Crawford  Notch  ;  and  half  a  mile  fhrther,  still  another,  which 
was  perhaps  the  most  curious  of  all.  It  was  composed  of  several  fidls,  which  did 
not  form  a  straight  line,  as  usual,  but  a  sigxag,  giving  it  a  very  odd  appearance. 
The  view  at  this  point  was  very  impressive ;  we  were  now  well  within  the  Gulf,  the 
towering  walls  of  which,  scored  with  the  numerous  slides  fh>m  which  it  takes  its 
name,  shut  us  in  completely  on  the  fnnt.  The  view  on  either  hand  was  limited  by 
the  dark  primeval  forest,  while  the  pretty  fidl  in  the  foreground  added  life  to  the 
otherwise  somewhat  sombre  picture.  But  now  the  steepest  part  of  our  climb  was 
before  us,  and  selecting  the  northwest  comer  slide  as  tliat  best  answering  our  pur- 
pose, and  most  nearly  agreeing  with  the  Guide-Book  description,  we  were  soon  mak- 
ing our  way  over  the  loose  stones  and  gravel  which  form  its  surface.  From  the  top 
of  the  slide  a  short  walk  brought  us  to  the  crest  of  Boott's  Spur  at  5 :  15  p*  m.,  and  at 
seven  we  st-ood  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington.  We  had  a  fine  sunset,  and  the 
horizon  was  very  clear. 

"  The  writer  suggests  that  the  cascades  discovered  on  this  trip  be  known  collec- 
tively as  the  Appalachian  Cascades,  in  honor  of  the  Club.  In  point  of  height  and 
quantity  of  water  they  are  surpaned  by  both  the  Qlen-EUis  and  Crystal,  but  in 
surrounding  scenery  they  are  inieiior  to  non«  in  the  mountains,  so  fiur  as  I  am 
aware." 
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When  the  Editor  yisited  this  locality,  he  ma  infomied  by  leUftble  men  of  Jadaon 
that  the  rimlet  which  fiills  OTer  the  lofty  cliff  L  of  and  near  the  road,  N.  of  tbe 

Ritb  to  the  Olen-Ellis  Fall,  was  the  remnant  of  the  old  New  Riyer.  The  present 
ew  RiTer  crosses  tbe  road  jost  abore,  and  was  reported  to  hare  formed  thU  bed 
during  the  cataclysm  of  1826.  If,  as  this  would  certainly  indicate,  the  New  Rlrer 
ran  in  the  course  which  lies  oyer  the  cliff,  before  1826,  we  haye  an  ezplanatlcHi  of 
Belknap's  "  noble  falls  '^  near  the  mouth  of  New  Riyer.  Probably  Belknap  did  not 
see  nor  hear  of  the  Glen-Ellis  Falls,  since  they  are  so  Ihr  from  the  road :  bat  the 
New-Riyer  cascade  is  plainly  yisible  from  the  road,  eyen  now  in  its  rfimiwfaKy^ 


72.  Tnckerman's  Bavine. 

This  wonderful  gorge  is  on  the  E.  side  of  Mt.  Washington,  N.  of  Bootf  a 
Spur,  and  is  divided  into  two  sections,  tbe  broad  vestibule  in  which  are 
the  cascades  and  Hermit  Lake,  and  the  inner  and  higher  chasm  of  the 
ravine  itself.  It  is  the  niost  remarkable  piece  of  'scenery  of  this  character 
in  all  New  England,  for  though  it  is  neither  so  deep  nor  so  long  as  King^s 
Ravine,  it  surpasses  it  in  the  steepness  and  sweep  of  its  clifis,  and  in  its 
close  relation  to  the  supreme  summit.  It  is,  moreover,  much  easier  to 
traverse,  being  free  from  dangerous  crevasses,  and  requiring  only  a  pow- 
erful exertion  of  the  thews  and  sinews.  Ladies  have  frequently  traversed 
the  ravine,  and  encamped  in  its  depths.  In  view  of  the  possibility  of  acci- 
dents it  is  not  prudent  for  people  to  make  this  excursion  akme.  Tack- 
erman^s  Ravine  is  plainly  seen  from  the  mountains  of  Jackson  and  Ckmway, 
and  is  distinguishable  even  from  Portland.  Its  S.  wall  is  very  conspicu- 
ous from  the  Glen  House,  as  well  as  the  crags  of  the  Uoii'g  Stad,  which 
form  its  N.  portal  (see  page  109  a). 


This  ravine  was  probably  the  route  of  Qorges^s  party,  in  16^.  It  WM  tiavened 
1^  Gapt.  Eyans  in  1774 ;  and  ten  years  later  by  Dr.  Cutler's  party.  Its  name  was 
given  in  honor  of  Prof.  Edward  Tuckerman,  of  Amherst  College,  an  eminent  bota^ 
nist  and  author  of  several  works  on  American  lichens,  who  has,  moreover,  be«a  for 
many  years  a  tireless  explorer  of  this  mountain  region.  When  Thoreau  was  botap 
nixing  here,  he  fell  and  sprained  his  ankle,  but  when  rising  he  discovered,  for  the  first 
time,  the  leaves  of  the  arnica  moUis.  He  was  alone,  and  was  made  helpless  by  his 
injury,  so  ^at  he  might  have  died  here  but  tliat  some  one  chanced  into  the  ravine, 
and  was  attracted  by  his  shouts.  In  1852  the  gorge  was  carefhlly  explored  by 
Messrs.  Beckett  and  Hall,  who  gave  their  present  names  to  the  Hermit  Lakes,  the 
Mountain  Colosseum,  and  the  Fall  of  a  Thousand  Streams. 

The  clifb  on  the  sides  of  Tuckerman's  Rayine  are  composed  of  andalusite  slates, 
dipping  at  a  moderate  angle  into  the  mountain  northwesterly.  The  genesis  of  the 
gorge  is  probably  referable  to  a  line  of  depression  left  at  the  time  of  the  upheaval 
of  the  great  ridges,  and  afterwards  deepened  and  widened  by  the  action  of  ttost  and 
the  water.  Through  thousands  of  years  successive  surfoces  of  the  rocky  ?ralls  tutve 
been  split  off  by  frost,  and  afterwards  have  been  pulverised  and  washed  away  by  the 
streams,  finally  producing  the  present  stupendous  chasm. 

There  are  three  ways  of  visiting  the  ravine  The  first  (and  probably  the 
best  for  gaining  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  scenery)  is  to  go  in  from  the 
Jackson  road  to  the  Crystal  Cascade,  cross  the  stream  at  its  foot,  and 
ascend  on  the  S.  side.  The  estimated  distances  on  this  route  are  as  fol- 
lows :  from  the  road  to  the  Crystal  Cascade,  |  M. ;  to  Hermit  Lake,  2^ 
M. ;  to  the  Snow  Arch,  3  M.;  to  the  Summit  House,  4^  M.  (4-6  hours). 
Tbenff  is  a  rude  path  along  this  line,  but  it  is  usually  difficult  to  find  and 
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^  keep  it  The  Glen-Honse  people  wonld  add  a  great  attraction  to  their 
vicinity  by  clearing  out  both  this  and  the  trail  from  the  moantain-road. 
Nearly  J  M.  above  the  Crystal  Cascade,  but  not  visible  from  the  path,  is  a 
pretty  columnar  fall,  which  has  cut  a  bowl  6  ft.  in  diameter  in  the  level 
floor  of  granite.  A  short  distance  below  is  a  beautiful  basin,  filled  with 
transparent  water.  20  rods  above  is  the  cascade  called  the  Birch  Pitch, 
Frequent  views  of  the  overhanging  heights  on  the  S.  are  gained  as  the 
visitor  passes  up  through  the  woods;  and  the  high  bluff  on  the  S.  shore  of 
Hermit  Lake  is  soon  reached.  This  is  a  favorite  place  for  camping,  be- 
cause of  the  magnificent  views  obtained  on  every  side,  although  on  account 
of  its  bleak  and  exposed  situation,  it  will  be  found  less  comfortable  than  a 
nest  in  the  adjacent  thickets.  The  lake  itself  is  a  small  black  tarn  among 
the  primitive  forests,  and  under  the  immense  cliffs  of  the  Lion*s-Head 
spur.  On  the  S.  are  seen  still  more  formidable  precipices,  and  the  tall 
environing  walls  of  the  ravine  are  in  front.  This  vicinity  is  prolific  in 
odonata.  Not  far  beyond  this  point  the  visitor  is  obliged  to  take  to  the  bed 
of  the  stream,  in  order  to  avoid  the  thickets  on  either  side,  and  if  the  water 
is  low  he  will  find  but  little  trouble  in  advancing  over  the  rocks.  After  a 
hard  scramble  up  an  ascending  steep,  Tuckerman's  Ravine  is  entered, 
and  its  innermost  part  is  seen  to  be  semicircular,  the  outer  cliffs  rising 
over  1,000  fb.  The  majestic  curve  rests  on  the  S.  against  projecting  crags 
of  Boott's  Spur,  and  on  the  N.  are  the  beetling  rocks  of  the  Lion*s-Head. 
From  this  point  up  to  the  Snow  Arch,  the  massive  walls  are  seen  on  either 
side,  towering  to  a  great  height. 

The  following  items  may  be  of  interest :  The  Guide-Book  party  encamped  at  Ha^ 
mit  Lake,  and  walked  thence  to  the  Snow  Arch  in  45  min.,  whence  it  took  1^  hn. 
to  reach  the  Summit  Houoe.  The  following  altitudes  were  taken  with  an  aneroid 
barometer :  Hermit  Lake  to  the  Snow  Arch,  615  ft.  elevation ;  the  base  of  the  arch 
to  the  top  of  the  ravine-wall,  660  ft ;  the  edge  of  the  ravine  to  the  Summit  Houne, 
1,220  ft.  The  usual  time  for  walking  from  the  Qien  to  the  Summit  House  by  this 
route  is  4^  -  6  hrs. 

The  Snow  Arch,  —  The  snow  remains  in  the  head  of  Tuckerman*8 
Ravine  until  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  but  disappears  before  the 
autumnal  storms  set  in.  At  the  time  of  the  Editor*s  last  visit  (August  20, 
1875),  the  length  of  the  bank  was  about  120  ft.,  and  the  arch  remained 
intact,  a  solid  mass  of  dripping  ice,  with  a  side  corridor  leading  to  the  r. 
During  the  subsequent  week  tourists  found  snow  here,  and  traversed  the 
arch.  But  in  ordinary  seasons  it  disappears  by  the  third  week  in  August. 
Throughout  the  winter  immense  masses  of  snow,  hundreds  of  feet  in 
depth,  are  accumulated  in  the  ravine,  from  the  heavy  mountain-storms,  and 
by  being  blown  down  from  the  adjacent  ridges.  The  lower  portion  of  this 
incipient  glacier  becomes  solidly  congealed  from  the  great  pressure  and 
partial  meltings  above,  and  is  thus  fitted  to  resist  the  summer  sun  when 
it  pours  into  the  gorge.  It  has  been  visited  in  winter  b^  vaaw  wjl  '^wx^- 
shoes,  and  the  most  brilliant  effects  have  ttien  \i^ea  TtfiWa^^  *a>  \ft^^>^^^5v. 
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by  the  sun  shining  on  the  immense  stalactitic  icicles  which  hung  from  the 
cliffs,  and  the  great  sheets  of  translucent  ice  over  the  Fall  of  a  Thousand 
Streams. 

The  tiny  rlmlets  which  riie  cm  Bigelow^s  Lawn  and  trickle  oter  the  clifb  at  that 
Fall  fonn  one  of  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  JBlUs  River,  and  their  coalescent  brook 
wean  an  archway  under  the  snow,  through  which  it  flows  down.  July  16, 1854, 
when  the  offleers  of  the  new  carriage-road  dined  here,  the  arch  was  measured,  and 
was  found  to  be  266  ft.  long,  84  ft.  wide,  and  40  ft.  high(to  the  roof).  **  The  roof  la 
always  uneren,  the  irregulanties  resembling  the  conchoidal  flraetore  of  cannel  coal, 
flint,  and  other  minerals." 

The  Fall  of  a  Thousand  Streams  is  over  the  Snow  Arch,  and  in  ordinary 
weather  is  but  a  mere  dribble  of  weak  threads  of  water  over  the  face  of  a 
lofty  cliff.  The  route  of  ascent  from  the  arch  to  the  Summit  House 
is  on  the  r.  of  the  head  of  the  ravine,  no  other  way  being  practicable,  — 
and  thence  to  and  up  the  cone,  —  a  sharp  and  breathless  scramble  over  the 
rugged  roclis.  

The  old  bridle-path  which  was  cut  by  Mr.  Thompson,  many  years  ago, 
was  re-opened  in  1879,  by  Mr.  Raymond,  of  Boston.  It  leaves  the  road 
up  Mt.  Washington,  about  2  M.  from  the  Glen  House,  and  runs  2}  M, 
through  the  woods,  entering  the  previous  route  near  Hermit  Lake. 

The  third  way  is  by  descending  from  the  Summit  House  to  the  Snow 
Arch,  and  returning  over  the  same  course.  This  is  the  favorite  route  with 
visitors  to  the  ravine,  and  is,  of  course,  much  easier  than  the  otiiers, 
though  it  does  not  give  so  good  an  idea  of  the  locality.  Guides  may  some- 
times be  found  at  the  Summit  House,  but  it  is  to  be  desired  that  some  one 
will  so  mark  out  the  route  that  it  may  be  easily  followed  by  strangers. 
Some  prefer  the  descent  by  this  route  and  down  Cutler's  River  to  the  Crys- 
tal Cascade  and  the  road. 

"  The  rock-ribbed  organization  of  the  hills  is  grandly  revealed  by  it ;  while  the 
spirit  of  mountain  strength,  the  enormous  vitali^  that  is  compressed  into  the  re- 
sisting power  of  a  great  ridge,  is  suggested  there  more  intensely ,  perhaps,  than  in  any 

other  mountain  line  or  feature  of  this  rrgion The  stupendous  amphitheatre 

of  stone  would  of  itself  repay  and  overpay  the  labor  of  the  climb.  It  is  fltiy  called 
the  Mountain  Colosseum.  No  other  word  expresses  it,  and  that  comes  spontane- 
ously to  the  lips.  The  eye  needs  some  hours  of  gasing  and  comparative  measure- 
ment to  fit  itself  for  an  appreciation  of  its  scale  and  sublimity It  seems  as 

though  Titanic  geometry  and  trowels  must  have  come  in  to  perfect  a  primitive  vol- 
canic sketch.  One  might  easily  lancy  it  the  Stonehenge  of  a  Pre-adamlte  race,  —  the 
unroofed  ruins  of  a  temple  reared  by  ancient  Anaks  long  before  the  birth  of  man, 
for  which  the  dome  of  Bit.  Washington  was  piled  up  as  the  western  tower.  There 
have  been  landslides  and  rock-avalanches  as  terrible  in  that  ravine  as  at  DixvUle 
Notch,  —  the  teeth  of  the  frosts  have  been  ss  pitiless,  the  desolation  of  the  clifb  is 
as  complete,  but  the  spirit  of  the  place  is  not  as  gloomy  as  at  Dixville,  —  is  sublime 
rather  than  awfhl  or  dispiriting.  ...  In  Tuckerman's  Ravine  there  is  a  grand  bat- 
tie  of  granite  against  storm  and  frost,  a  Roman  restetance,  as  though  it  could  hold 
out  for  ages  yet  before  the  siege  of  winter,  and  all  the  batteries  of  the  air."  (Stars 
Knre.)  

The  following  quaint  account  is  extracted  ftt>m  a  HS.  now  In  the  archives  of  the 
Mass.  Historical  Society,  — Dr.  Jeremy  Belknap's  Tour  to  the  White  AfbtmtatiM 
(1784):- 
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"  Having  rilen  many  very  steep  and  extreemly  difficult  predpioes,  I  found  ay 
breath  fail  &  the  Corapr  having  been  obliged  to  make  many  paules  on  my  ace*  and 
y*  Pilot  supofiug  we  were  not  more  y*  }i  way  to  y*  Plain  —  a  Confultation  was  held 
&  it  was  tho't  beft  y*  I  sh^  return  before  we  proceeded  further  ....  I  arrived  I 
fuppofe  abt  lo  h*  much  fatigued  —  took  some  refrefhmt  &  went  to  sleep "  .  .  .  . 
After  I  led  y^  y*  afcent  became  much  more  steep  &  difficult  y*  growth  shorter  and 
shorter  till  it  came  to  shrubs  then  short  bu(hes  then  a  sort  of  graft  called  Winter- 
grafs  mixed  w  mois.  The  bu(hes  are  either  fir  or  fpruce,  a  sort  of  red  berry  —  & 
blue  berries  grew  on  small  Vines.  TAr  Plain  is  composed  of  stones,  covered  w 
mofs,  mixed  w  this  winter  grafs — y^  mofs  of  a  light  grey  colour  (v»  below  \%£retM)  — 
&  so  spread  over  y«  stones  &  their  interflices  as  to  look  like  y*  furface  of  a  dry  Paw- 
ture  or  Common  —  (in  some  parts  y*^  interftices  of  y«  Rocks  were  filled  w  mou —  in 
others  open  &  dry)  —  in  some  openings  water  appeared,  llie  area  of  this  plain  is 
an  irregular  figure  sui^fed  near  a  mile  firom  y*  Edge  to  y*  bottom  of  y*  Pmnade 
or  Sugar  loaf  [,  which]  is  a  pile  of  loose  dark  grey  rocks  suppofed  ab*  loo  feet  per- 
pendicular height  —  &  not  so  difficult  of  afcent  as  y*  precipice  below  y*  plain  w^  in 
some  places  is  inaccefsible  efpx  on  y*  S.  £.  sides.'* 

73.   Hnnting^ii's  Bavine 

heads  in  near  the  S.  angle  of  the  moantain  carriage-road,  below  the  7th  mile- 
stone, and  mns  toward  the  S.,  where  it  meets  the  outer  section  of  Tuck- 
erman's  Ravine.  It  was  inspected  in  1871  by  the  scientific  expedition 
then  wintering  on  the  mountains;  and  was  named  in  honor  of  Prof.  J.  H. 
Huntington,  one  of  the  members  of  that  arctic  conclave.  It  is  less  a  ravine 
than  a  gulf,  which  heads  into  the  great  N.  £.  spur  of  Mt.  Washington, 
and  is  terminated  by  the  finest  line  of  cliffs  in  the  mountains,  surpass- 
ing, in  altitude,  the  rock-walls  of  Tuckerman's  Ravine.  These  immense 
precipices  are  so  steep  that  in  some  places  they  seem  to  overhang  the 
bottom  and  present  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  ascent.  The  best  point 
from  which  to  view  the  walls  of  this  chasm  is  its  upper  edge,  along  the 
Alpine  Garden,  or  by  diverging  to  the  1.  from  near  the  4th  mile-stone  on 
the  mountain-road.  It  is  nearly  impracticable  to  ascend  by  this  gorge  to 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington,  the  distance  and  the  obstacles  are  so 
great;  but  Mr.  Raymond  succeeded  in  getting  through  the  forests,  and  as- 
cended the  clifis  beyond,  under  circumstances  of  considerable  peril.  An- 
other party  of  visitors  has  ascended  to  the  base  of  the  clifis,  by  following 
the  bed  of  the  brook  which  flows  out  of  the  ravine,  but  no  thorough  ex- 
I^oration  of  its  course  has  yet  been  made.  The  cliffs  are  visible  from 
many  points  on  the  S.  E.  and  S.,  and  even  from  Portland,  whence  they 
present  an  impressive  appearance  in  the  spring-time,  the  snow  assuming 
the  semblance  of  a  vast  marble  cathedral,  whose  spire  extends  far  up  to- 
ward the  zenith. 

Baymond'8  Cataract  is  about }  M.  from  the  Glen-House  path  to  Tuck- 
erman's Ravine,  and  is  reached  by  turning  to  the  r.  along  the  third  brook 
(the  first  comes  from  the  E.  spur,  the  second  from  Huntington's  Ravine), 
and  ascending  through  a  line  of  windfalls.  It  is  also  about  \  M.  from 
Hermit  Lake  to  the  place  where  the  path  should  be  lefl.  The  cataract !« 
named  in  honor  of  one  of  its  early  explorers  \  «JCi^  \}ca  «si<CR:vsi<SkN\&  <^^^ 
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tf' "^<—  gnmtte  od  tfML  is  eiDed  GrimMll  Bode,  in  honor  of  tfie  umd 
officer  who  took  the  British  Arctic  ship  Be»eme  back  to  England,  and  wlio, 
at  one  time,  ascended  the  side  of  this  focIl.  The  cataract  is  caused  by 
the  fan  of  a  brook  which  rises  on  the  Alpine  Garden,  and  here  passes  oyer 
the  edge  of  the  spnr  in  a  kmg  white  line,  sliding  down  at  a  hi|^  angle. 
Its  hei^  has  been  Tarionsly  estimated  at  from  800  ft  to  1,000  ft.  The 
white  and  steady  line  of  this  fall  is  visible  from  a  point  on  the  Jackson 
road,  from  Mt  Wild-Cat,  and  from  varions  peaks  in  Jackson.  This  local- 
ity has  kmg  been  known,  since  it  was  alladed  to  by  John  Fanner,  in  1828, 
as  ^  a  most  elegant  cascade,"  falling  from  near  Si,  Jntkomj/'s  JVote. 

74.  The  Great  Gulf 

(caUed  also  the  Gvlf  of  Mexico)  is  the  profound  goi^  between  Mt.  Wash- 
ington and  Mts.  Jefferson,  Adams,  and  Madison,  in  which  rises  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Peabody  Biver.  Its  depth  is  about  2,000  ft,  and  its  nar^ 
rowest  point  is  opposite  the  Ledge,  above  which  it  has  a  trough-shaped 
character,  and  rises  rapidly.  The  deep  and  narrow  lateral  ravines  on 
each  side  of  Mt  Adams  open  into  the  Golf,  and  are  traversed  by  small 
brooks. 

According  to  Prof.  Huntington,  the  Great  Gulf  is  the  most  monotonous 
and  uninteresting  place  about  the  mountains.  It  has  been  entered  several 
times  by  naturalists  and  trout-fishers,  but  no  one  has  yet  visited  it  to  study 
the  scenery.  Prof.  Tuckerman  and  Dr.  Bobbins  have  encamped  in  its 
depths,  carrying  on  botanical  explorations;  and  **Josh  BOlings**  passed 
many  hours  of  the  summer  of  1875  in  fishing  for  trout  in  its  lower  sections. 
The  forests  which  fill  the  bottom  are  so  dense  as  to  prevent  the  adjacent 
peaks  from  being  seen;  and  every  obstacle  luiown  among  the  White  Mts. 
is  met  with  here.  During  stormy  weather  vast  masses  of  mist  roll  into 
and  move  about  the  Galf,  until  it  seems  like  an  immense  caldron.  The 
best  view-point  for  the  Gulf  is  the  gap  between  Mts.  Washington  and 
Clny. 

The  solitary  and  secluded  pond  known  as  Spaulding's  Lake  is  near  the 
head  of  the  Great  Gulf,  and  is  partly  filled  by  the  slides  from  the  adjacent 
slopes.  It  was  first  visited  (in  1858)  by  J.  H.  Spaulding,  author  of  Bi»* 
torical  Relict  of  the  White  Mts.  The  ascent  of  Mt.  Clay  has  been  made 
from  this  point,  amid  many  perils  and  discouragements ;  and  Mt  Madison 
has  been  climbed  from  the  lateral  ravine  on  the  r. 

Prof.  Hitchcock  maintains  that  the  Great  Gulf  Ls  a  gorge  cut  ont  of  an  ancient 
plateau,  which  extended  from  Boott's  Spur  to  Mt.  Madison.  The  excavation  has 
been  fonned  by  the  powerful  eroeiTe  agency  of  water,  acting  through  a  yast  space  of 
time. 

"  It  balances  on  the  N.  Che  deeply  cut  Tuckerman's  Ravine  on  the  S.  Seen  from 
the  bottom,  the  last  if  the  grander.  Looking  down  from  the  top,  the  Great  Gulf  is 
the  more  terrible.  And  wMle  the  first  has  only  even  walls  to  rim  its  desolation,  the 
hut  If  crowned  by  Mt.  Jeflenon,  and  commands  a  grand  view  also  of  Adams  and 
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Madison.  And  the  afternoon  is  the  time  to  see  it,— when  the  snn  poors  a  sheet  of 
light  .  .  .  .  np  the  whole  southerly  wall  of  cmppy  rock,  tinyged  with  pale-green 
lichens,  and  the  bottom  of  the  pit  lies  dark  imder  the  grim  guard  of  the  three  peaks 
that  bend  around  it  on  the  N.  E.,  and  have  lost  the  ran.  Those  that  haTe  not  seen 
this  view  of  the  Oulf  ....  are  unacquainted  with  one  of  the  grandest  spectacles 
which  the  summit  ofMt.Waahington  affords."    (STAsa  Kiko.) 

75.  Kinfir's  Bavine. 


Mt.  Washington  may  be  ascended  in  one  long  day,  by  Eing*8  Ravine 
and  over  the  northern  peaks,  under  efficient  guidance  (Lowe — see  p.  228 
—  is  the  best  guide).  Lowe  has  built  a  path,  diverging  from  the  Mt.t 
Adams  path  1^  M.  from  the  road,  and  running  §  M.  through  heavy  timber, 
and  then  along  the  E.  side  of  the  ravine,  and  through  or  over  the  gresst 
area  of  boulders,  followed  by  |  M.  of  tir  and  birch,  to  the  great  wail  at 
the  head.  This  abrogates  much  of  the  foUovdng  account,  based  on  the 
march  of  the  Gulde-Book  party  from  their  camp  on  Mt.  Adams  (7  hrs.). 
Starr  King's  party,  the  first  to  traverse  this  gorge,  ascended  from  the  road 
to  the  Gate  in  9  hrs.  It  is  II  M.  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington  by 
this  route. 

The  best  way  to  see  it  is  to  look  down  into  its  depths  from  the 
ridges  of  Mt.  Adams,  for  soon  after  the  visitor  reaches  the  bottom  he  is 
enveloped  in  dense  and  almost  impenetrable  woods.  The  lower  part  of  the 
ravine  is  uninteresting,  being  a  long  narrow  valley,  flanked  by  heavily 
wooded  ridges,  between  which  flows  the  Cold  Brook.  A  rude  logging- 
road  follows  this  stream  for  about  1  M.,  entering  on  its  true  1.  bank. 
Beyond  the  end  of  this  trail  the  winding  stream  must  be  ascended,  now 
along  the  ridges  on  either  side,  and  again  on  its  rocky  floors,  alternating 
forest<;lambering  with  rock-leaping.  After  winding  about  in  this  manner 
for  2  -  8  M.,  the  stream  becomes  so  small  as  to  render  it  of  little  service,  and 
its  course  is  often  covered  with  stupendous  rocks.  Absolute  silence  rests 
in  all  the  vast  amphitheatre,  whence  even  the  winds  are  shut  out. 

**  For  miles  the  floor  of  the  gorge  is  overlaid  with  immense  boulders,  often  two  or 
three  deep,  between  which  are  cavernous  holes  which  are  in  some  places  90  ft.  deep. 
A  slip  from  the  damp  moss  in  leaping  over  these  crevasses  would  land  the  unfortu- 
nate mountaineer  with  broken  bones  in  a  pitfidl  from  which  egress  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible.  We  took  to  the  forest  on  the  side,  and  forced  our  way  for  miles 
through  thickets  whose  bristling  boughs  were  almost  as  sharp  and  as  thickly  set  as 
the  bayonets  of  the  British  squares  at  Waterloo.  Low-lurking  stubs  tripped  the 
most  earefhl  feet ;  shaggy  and  stinging  branches  swept  our  &ces,  to  the  utter  con- 
fhsion  of  eyesight ;  we  were  lanced  by  dead  pines,  impaled  on  &llen  timber,  snared 
by  moose-bushes,  and  pummelled  by  rolling  rocks.  Wide  detours  around  piles  of 
ragged  rocks ;  cautious  fordings  of  deep-cut  torrents ;  breathless  clambers  over 
intrusive  ridges ;  and  long  crackling  conflicts  with  obstinate  thickets  consumed  our 
time  and  strength,  and  gave  many  a  tear  to  garments  and  shoes  and  hands." 
When  this  chaos  of  boulders  is  reached,  the  party  must  take  to  the  forests  on  the 
sides,  for  it  would  require  a  brigade  of  engineers,  with  Ikscines  and  scaling-ladders, 
to  fight  their  way  over  the  rocks. 

The  visitors  at  last  emerge  from  the  higher  black-gKi^lVw^5KA^^^»^^^«fe 
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the  vast  walls  towering  on  either  side.  The  best  points  for  observation  are 
gained  by  worliing  cautiously  out  into  the  middle  of  the  ravine,  and 
clambering  upon  a  high  pile  of  boulders.  In  front  are  the  immense  shelv- 
ing cliffs  at  the  head  of  the  chasm;  on  the  r.  is  a  less  abrupt  but  loftier 
slope,  whose  green  walls  bristle  with  dwarf  firs  and  are  striped  with 
waterfalls.  On  the  1.  is  the  sharper  N.  wall,  which  runs  off  on  the  r.  to  s 
series  of  wonderful  spires  and  domes  of  rock.  All  around  are  thousand 
of  boulders,  tumbled  upon  each  other  in  utter  confusion,  and  forming  a 
picturesque  but  impassable  labyrinth.  At  the  head  of  the  ravine,  visitors 
should  work  in  close  to  the  1.  (N.  £.)  side,  and  clamber  up  over  the  crags, 
taking  care  lest  those  in  the  rear  receive  injury  from  stones  dislodged  and 
set  rolling  by  the  foremost  men.  On  the  r.  are  long  and  perfectly  smooth 
ledges,  with  an  area  of  acres,  tilted  at  a  high  angle;  and  on  the  1.  the  wall 
rises  hundreds  of  feet  sheer,  exhibiting  great  variety  of  rock-sculpture,  in 
fantastic  forms  of  towers,  spires,  and  domes.  These  marvellous  forma- 
tions, which  surround  the  crest-line  of  the  head  of  the  ravine,  and  appear 
also  on  the  S.  side,  are  seen  to  best  advantage  from  near  the  middle  of  the 
narrow  ascent,  since  on  account  of  the  great  depth  of  the  bottom  they  are 
scarcely  discernible  from  below. 

Let  us  DOW  borrow  the  vivid  word-painting  of  Hr.  Kins :  *'  The  last  part  of  our 
path  out  lay  up  the  eastern  wall,  Just  where  it  joins  the  lefUhand  cliffii ;  aad  ben 
we  had  the  excitement  of  grand  rock-scenery  overhanging  and  threatening,  us  as  w« 
climbed ;  while  the  opposite  rampart,  covered  with  green ,  and  channelled  bj  streams 
into  venr  gracefVd  lines,  responded  to  the  blasted  cuff  like  Geriiim  to  Eiial,  the  bill 
of  blessing  to  the  mount  of  cursing.  One  could  not  turn  Uie  eye  from  side  to  side. 
without  repeating  mentally  the  passage, '  strength  and  beauty  are  In  his  sanctuary.* 
The  last  few  rods  of  the  passage  out  of  the  ravine  led  us  up  a  narrow  and  smooth 
gateway,  quite  steep,  and  carpeted  with  grass.  We  sat  some  time  in  it,  looking  at 
the  rocky  desolation  and  horror  just  about  us,  balanced  by  the  lovelv  lines  into 
which  the  verdure  of  the  western  ramparts  was  broken, — not  knowing  what  a 
splendid  view  was  in  reserve  for  us  when  we  should  step  out  on  the  ridge.  The  huge 
cone  of  Mt.  Madison  rose  before  us,  steep,  symmetrical,  and  sharp,  with  more  com- 
manding beauty  of  form  than  any  other  summit  of  the  White  Hills  has  ever  shown 

to  my  eye The  cone  of  Madison,  seen  firom  the  gateway  of  the  ravine,  is  not 

only  steep,  regular,  and  pointed,  but,  all  other  mountains  being  shut  out,  it  looks 

immensely  maifwive And  its  color  was  even  more  fSftscinating  than  its  form. 

It  puszled  us  to  understand  how  the  rounding  lines  of  the  summit,  as  seen  tcom  the 
road  to  Randolph,  could  have  been  coloured  into  the  lance-like  sharjnifiBS  heie 
revealed  to  us." 

76.    The  Bavine  of  the  Mt-Washingrton  Biver. 

The  Mt.-Washington  River  heads  in  Oakes's  Gulf  and  runs  S.  S.  W.  for 
7  M.  to  the  Saco  River,  which  it  enters  at  a  slight  angle,  and  after  a  longer 
course  than  the  stream  from  Saco  Lake,  —  wherefore  it  is  claimed  that 
this  is  the  true  Saco.  Its  ancient  name  was  Dry  Biver ^  on  account  of  its 
tendency  to  dwindle  away  in  times  of  drought,  and  also  because  there  is  a 
broad  expanse  of  gravel  near  the  mouth  of  its  valley.  The  ravine  lies 
between  the  S.  W.  peaks  of  the  Presidential  Range,  on  the  W.,  and  the 
Hontalban  Ridge  on  the  E. ;  and  numerous  tributaries  fall  into  the  brook 
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daring  its  downward  coarse.  There  is  bat  little  of  interest  in  this  long 
glen,  except  for  the  trout-fisher,  who  finds  rare  sport  here.  There  are  two 
small  cascades,  with  a  fine  intervening  basin,  well  up  the  river;  and  in 
the  higher  parts  geologists  find  ledges  of  ossipyte  rock.  The  scenerj  is 
seldom  interesting,  because  the  bottom  and  sides  are  so  clothed  upon  with 
large  trees  as  to  hide  the  adjacent  mountains. 

The  best  point  to  enter  is  about  8i  M.  above  Eemis  Station,  whence  the 
distance  is  about  12  M.  to  Bigelow's  Lawn.  There  is  no  fallen  timber,  but 
the  density  of  the  woods  and  the  rugged  rocks  near  the  brook  prove  suf- 
ficient obstacles.  The  journey  from  Bemis  Station  to  the  top  of  Mt. 
Washington  by  this  ravine  cannot  be  accomplished  in  one  day. 

Oakes^B  Oulf  is  the  profound  chasm  on  the  E.  of  Mt.  Monroe,  towards 
the  head  of  the  Montalban  Ridge,  and  S.  of  Bigelow's  Lawn.  It  is  visited 
by  descending  from  Monroe,  but  is  interesting  only  to  enthusiastic  natural- 
ists. It  is  supposed  that  at  least  one  of  the  missing  men  who  have  been 
lost  from  the  Crawford-House  Path  has  been  killed  by  falling  into  this 
gorge.  The  Gulf  was  named  in  honor  of  William  Cakes,  of  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  an  eminent  botanist  and  explorer  of  this  region,  and  author  of  an 
illustrated  folio  volume  on  White-MotuUain  Scenery  (published  in  1848). 

On  a  branch  of  this  stream  which  comes  in  from  under  Mt.  Pleasant,  an  old 
hunter  claimed  to  have  found  two  immense  ledges  covered  with  diamonds,  whence 
the  sun  flashed  so  brilliantly  as  nearly  to  blind  him.  Specimens  which  he  carried 
out  were  sold  at  a,  good  price ;  and  several  parUes  afterwards  made  diligent  but  un- 
availing search  for  the  diamond  ledges.  Fine  quarts  crystals  have  been  found  along 
the  Mt.-Washington  River ;  and  some  of  its  tributaries  are  said  to  be  so  strongly 
impregnated  with  iron  that  fish  cannot  live  in  them.  An  old  tradition  locates  in 
this  ravine  the  great  carbuncles  whose  marvellous  brilliancy  was  the  wonder  of 
early  explorers.  "  Hearing  that  a  glorious  carbuncle  had  been  found  under  a  large 
shelving  rock,  diilicnlt  to  obtain,  placed  there  by  the  Indians,  who  killed  one  of 
their  number  that  an  evil  spirit  might  haunt  the  place,  we  went  up  Dry  River,  with 
guides,  and  had  with  us  a  good  man  to  lay  the  evil  spirit ;  but  returned  sore^ 
bruised,  treasureless,  and  not  even  saw  that  wonderful  sight." 


77.  The  Alpine  Garden  and  the  Lion's  Head. 

The  Alpine  Garden  is  the  nearly  level  terrace  on  the  E.  of  and  below 
the  peak  of  Mt  Washington.  It  is  perhaps  1^  M.  long  and  ^  M.  wide, 
and  is  covered  with  rocks  and  patches  of  verdure,  among  which  are  the 
springs  which  flow  down  to  Raymond's  Cataract  A  long  half-day  may 
be  spent  here  with  profit;  or  the  pedestrian,  on  the  way  down  the  carriage- 
road  to  the  Glen  House,  may  make  a  detour  in  this  direction.  The  best 
point  to  approach  it  from  above  is  from  the  mountain-road  below  the 
Chandler  Ridge,  near  the  seventh  mile-stone,  whence  one  bears  to  the  S. 
around  the  base  of  the  cone,  and  along  the  high  plateau.  It  is  about  i  M. 
from  the  road  to  the  edge  of  Huntington*s  Ravine,  whence  is  afforded  a 
view  of  the  stupendous  cliiTs  which  surround  the  dark  gorge  below «  (^^hqa 
page  197.) 

9* 
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The  NeliOB  Crag  is  finely  seen  from  fhe  Alpine  Gkrden,  towtring 
sharplj  over  the  N.  end  of  Hantinfj^ton's  Ravine,  and  reaching  an  acute 
point.  It  is  easily  ascended  from  the  Garden,  or  from  the  sharp  bend  of  the 
mountain-road  near  the  6th  milenstone;  and  consists  of  a  bold  peak  of 
rugged  rocks  reared  on  the  N.  £.  spur  of  the  mountain. 

The  View  from  the  Nelson  Crag  inoladM  a  fmgt  area  to  the  N.,  BL  andS.    T^ 
ward  the  8.  W.  are  parts  of  the  upper  cone  and  the  frownhig  Chandler  lUdgB, 
flanked  on  the  r.  by  the  clustered  humps  of  Mt  Clay,  beyond  which  are  parts  of 
the  valleys  of  Carroll,  Jeflferson,  and  Whitefield,  with  Cheny  Poi^,  and  Mts.  Pros- 
pect and  Pleasant,  near  Lancaster.    Then  comes  the  vast  peak  of  Jefierson,  Ioobi- 
ing  out  of  the  Great  Oulf,  and  flanked  on  the  r.  by  a  profound  ravine  and  the  long 
and  rugged  slope  of  Adams,  over  which  appear  Ht.  Starr  King,  the  blue  Pilot  RaiMe, 
and  the  white  domes  of  the  Percy  Peaks.    Next  appears  the  noble  pyramid  of  Xd- 
ams,  with  a  sloping  subordinate  spur  on  the  r.,  running  oat  towards  the  fbrmidabls 
crest  of  Madison,  which  is  nearly  N.    Then  the  view  passes  up  the  Androecoggiii 
Valley,  including  the  white  hamlet  of  Berlin  Falls,  with  the  low  Mt.  Foxist  on  its  L, 
and  the  Berlin  Heights  bevond ;  the  Chickwolnepy  Banoe  being  cm  the  r.    Over 
the  lower  r.  flank  of  Bladison  is  the  dark  and  wooded  nne  Mt^  hiding  Goxham, 
with  the  rocky  sides  of  Ht.  Hayes  beyond,  on  the  r.    About  N.  B.,  down  the  Pea> 
body  Glen,  are  the  rich  meadows  and  farms  of  Shelbume,  on  the  Androscoggio, 
with  Mt.  Baldcap  beyond.    Still  fisirtber  away  are  the  mountains  about  the  Grafton 
Notch  and  in  Newry,  with  the  sharp  blue  peaki*  of  Gooee-Slye  and  the  Sundav-JRivor 
White  Cap.    Just  across  the  Peabody  Glen  is  the  immense  mass  of  MtKriahp  with 
Mt.  Surprise  scarcely  discernible  on  its  1.  flank,  and  Imp  apparently  before  it  on  the 
r.    Then  come  the  slide-striped  peaks  of  Carter,  and  its  long  ridge,  over  whieh  are 
Mt.  Royce  and  Speckled  Mt.,  with  broad  areas  of  Western  Maine.    In  the  deep 
green  hollow  below  are  the  white  walls  of  the  Glen  House.    Then  the  entnoee  of 
the  Carter  Notch  is  seen,  and  Mt  Wild-Cat  comes  before  the  Garter  Dome,  wfaldi  i> 
flanked  on  the  r.  by  two  white  peaks  of  Baldftce,  with  Mts.  Sable,  Bastmaa,  sod 
Slope  below.    Beyond  are  the  clearings  of  N.  Fi^eburg  and  Lovell,  with  liw  loas 
rampart  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  crowned  by  a  hotel  near  the  centre,  and  surromdcdl^ 
ponds.    Just  to  the  r.,  and  about  S.  E.,  a  powerful  field-glass  shows  PortiaDdsoid 
the  sea,  over  the  nearer  waters  of  Sebago  Ijake. 

Black  Mt.  is  next  seen,  about  R  M.  distant,  a  long,  low  ridge  divercifled  with 
light-green  clearings,  over  which  are  seen  the  double  peaks  of  Mt.  Gemini  and  the 
house-crowned  cone  of  Kiarsarge,  with  the  twin  mamelons  of  Double-Head  in  lias 
with  and  below  Gemini.  Over  the  near  range  of  the  Eagle  Mts. ,  which  runs  S.  from 
Wild-Cat,  is  the  high  mound  of  Thorn  Mt .  backed  by  the  Green  Hills  of  Conwaj. 
The  view  now  runs  nearly  S.  S.  W.  down  tiie  ^rden-like  Saco  Valley,  including  N. 
Conway,  Conway,  and  the  bright  sheet  of  Walker's  Pond;  and  to  the  r.,  ovtf 
Humphrey's  Ledge,  is  the  distant  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham.  The  S.  wall  of  Tucker> 
man's  Ravine  is  now  seen  to  great  advantage,  showing  its  formidable  clifb  for  a  long 
distance.  Nearly  over  its  L  slope  are  the  yellow  ledges  of  Iron  Mt.,  bey<md  which 
rise  the  bold  white  peaks  of  Moat  Mt.  Then  the  crests  of  Pickering  and  Langdon 
are  seen,  with  Table  and  Bear  Mts.  beyond,  and  the  white  needle  of  Chocorua  still 
more  distant  between  them.  Paugus  is  on  the  r.  of  and  continuous  with  Choeorua ; 
and  the  blue  Ossipee  Range  is  seen  far  beyond. 

The  view  now  includes  tixe  rugged  plateau  of  Boott's  Spur,  over  which  appear  the 
cloven  peaks  of  Whiteface,  with  parts  of  Tripyramid  and  Sandwich  Dome.  Over 
the  gentle  slope  of  Bigelow's  Lawn,  and  nearer  the  cone  of  Washington,  is  the  peak 
of  Carrigain.  The  distant  views  from  the  Nelson  Crag  are,  however,  leas  important 
than  the  display  of  the  grand  architecture  of  the  E.  side  of  the  mountain,  Boott's 
Spur,  and  the  near  peaks  to  the  N.  A  short  descent  to  the  S.  W.  (one  needs  to  be 
very  careAil),  leads  to  the  edge  of  the  amazing  clifis  of  Huntington's  Ravine. 

The  Alpine  Oarden  affords  a  comparatively  easy  walk  of  l|-2  M. 
from  the  road  to  the  edge  of  Tuckerman's  Ravine,  over  a  rock-strewn 
sedgy  plain.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  well  up  to  the  r.  in  order  to 
avoid  the  deep  hollow  which  falls  away  towards  Rajrmond's  Cataract.  It 
is  perilous  and  unprofitable  to  attempt  the  descent  of  this  golly,  as  the 
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cataract  must  be  seen  from  below  (see  page  197),  and  the  bottom  cannot 
be  reached  by  this  route,  on  account  of  high  and  continuous  cliffs.  Thera 
are  no  thickets  on  the  plain;  and  plenty  of  water  can  be  found.  The 
views  on  every  side  are  full  of  interest  and  wildness. 

At  the  S.  £.  end  of  the  Alpine  Garden,  at  the  point  between  Tucker- 
man's  Ravine  and  Huntington's  Ravine,  is  a  fortress4ike  pile  of  rocks, 
with  broad  outworks,  standing  on  the  extreme  point  of  the  spur.  This 
jutting  crag  has  long  been  known  as  the  Lion's  Head  (though  its  earlier 
name  was  8L  Antkony^s  No8e),  from  the  resemblance  which  it  assumes 
when  viewed  from  the  Glen  House.  It  commands  one  of  the  best  views 
of  Tuckerman's  Ravine  and  its  approaches,  with  the  vast  S.  wall  and  the 
rocky  mounds  on  Boott's  Spur.  It  also  looks  upon  the  cone  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  Summit  House,  the  Chandler  Ridge,  and  the  sharp  Nelson 
Crag.  The  great  N.  peaks  are  hidden  by  the  N.  £.  spur,  which  runs  out 
to  the  Crag. 

ITie  Vtew.-^Orm  the  declining  ridge  to  the  N.  is  seen  a seotkm  of  the  Androeceg* 
gin  Valley,  with  the  mountains  near  Gorham,  the  highlands  of  Shelbume  and 
Success,  and  the  woody  Baldcap.  Moriah  and  Imp  are  nearly  over  the  Glen,  on 
whose  r.  are  the  high  and  slide-marked  Carter  and  the  Garter  Dome,  filling  this 
part  of  the  horizon  with  their  huge  masses.  Only  about  8  H.  distant,  to  the  £.,  is 
Mt  Wild-Cat,  over  which  are  the  white  caps  of  Baldfitoe.  Then  comes  Mt.  East- 
man,  on  whose  r.,  and  fiur  beyond,  is  the  long  ridge  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  its  cen- 
tral hotel,  and  a  bit  of  Sebago  Lake  is  seen  b^ond  to  the  r.  (poscdbly  also  the  city 
of  Portland).  Nearer  are  me  twin  round  peaks  of  Double-Head,  under  the  twin 
sharp  peaks  of  Gemini,  and  over  the  daik  and  light  green  plaid  of  Black  Mt.  Then 
comes  the  high  pyramid  of  Kiarsarge,  with  its  summit-house,  flanked  by  the  Greea 
Hills  of  Conway ;  and  still  more  to  the  r.  is  the  b^tutiful  valley  of  the  Saco,  with 
the  white  hamlets  of  Conway  and  the  distant  gleam  of  Walker's  Pond,  the  vista  be- 
ing closed  by  the  Green  Mt.  in  Efflpgham,  and  flanked  by  Moat  Mt.  The  view  then 
rests  on  the  S.  wall  of  Tuckerman's  Ravine,  and  explores  the  profound  depths  be- 
low, resting  on  the  dark  Hermit  Lakes. 

78.  Boott*8  Spur 

is  the  great  ridge  running  S.  £.  from  Mt.  Washington  between  Tucker- 
man's  Ravine  and  Oakes*s  Gulf,  and  is  nearly  8  M-  long.  It  is  about 
6,000  ft.  high,  and  has  several  masses  of  rugged  rocks  drawn  across  its 
line.  The  nearly  level  expanse  between  the  base  of  the  cone  and  the 
crags  on  the  plateau  was  foimerly  called  Carrigain's  Lawn,  and  is  now 
known  as  Bigelow^a  Lawn  (in  honor  of  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  an  early  ex- 
plorer in  this  region).  It  consists  of  a  narrow  sedgy  plain,  rich  in  rare 
alpine  plants,  and  strewn  with  worn  rocks. 

The  excursion  out  on  Boott's  Spur  may  be  made  from  the  Summit 
House,  to  which  the  return  should  be  effected.  Strong  pedestrians  can  do 
it  as  a  digression  from  the  Crawford-House  path.  The  distance  from  the 
hotel  to  Bigelow's  Lawn  is  about  1  M.,  and  from  that  point  to  the  outer 
crags  it  is  over  1^  M.  The  Lawn  is  reached  by  descending  the  cone  on  a 
line  about  1  M.  W.  of  the  route  to  Tuckerman*s  Ravine.  This  excur&io^DL 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  can  be  m&d^  tiom  ^i^^xxxsiTc^^^^^ 
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monntaiii,  and  is  easy  of  aocomplishment,  the  only  lerere  climbing  being 
the  ascent  of  the  cone  of  Washington  on  the  return.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  choose  a  clear  day,  since  fogs  often  settle  down  on  the  Spur, 
which  would  be  likely  to  bewilder  and  imperil  the  visitor.  It  would  be 
advisable,  in  threatening  weather,  to  find  and  follow  the  old  Davis  Path 
(see  Route  80),  in  order  to  secure  a  line  of  retreat. 

Where  the  path  turns  suddenly  to  the  r.  the  visitor  should  leave  it  and 
advance  upon  the  crags  in  front,  the  second  line  of  rocks  which  crosses 
the  plain.  The  noble  view  described  below  is  enjoyed  from  the  central 
ledge  in  this  line.  Below  this  line  of  crags  the  Spur  drops  rapidly  away 
toward  the  Ellis  Glen,  and  a  broad  stony  terrace  is  seen  about  16  minutes* 
walk  from  the  crest.  From  the  edge  of  this  terrace  one  can  look  into  the 
ravines  on  the  E.  and  S.  £.  of  the  Spur.  On  the  N.  end  of  the  terrace  is  a 
lofty  crag,  which  is  easily  accessible  from  the  N.  end  of  the  rocks,  and 
commands  the  best  view  which  can  anywhere  be  obtained  of  the  cone  of 
Mt  Washington,  rising  in  impressive  majesty  over  the  darkness  of  Tuck- 
erman^s  Ravine.  Below  and  in  front  are  the  Hermit  Lakes,  the  N.  wall  of 
the  ravine,  the  outer  portions  and  entrance,  the  fortress4ike  rocks  of  the 
Lion*s  Head,  the  expanse  of  the  Alpine  Garden,  and  the  sharp-angled 
Kelson  Crag,  rising  over  the  stupendous  gray  cliffs  of  Huntington's  Ra- 
vine. The  view  from  this  point  is  one  of  the  most  grand  and  awe-inspir- 
ing in  the  mountains.  The  rock  should  be  approached  with  caution,  as 
a  single  slip  would  precipitate  the  careless  visitor  upon  the  sharp  stones, 
a  thousand  feet  below. 

*  The  View. — The  most  conspicuous  object  Is  the  imporing  peak  of  Wistdngton, 
which  looms  boldly  over  the  high  walls  of  Tuckerman's  Ravine.  The  N.  ivadl  of 
the  ravine  is  seen  for  a  long  distance,  fisilling  precipitously  downivard,  sod  heading 
on  the  r.  at  the  rocky  promontory  of  the  Uon's  Head.  Farther  to  the  r.  are  the 
lofty  gray  clifb  of  Huntington^s  Ravine, ranning  op  to  the  Nelson  Crag.  To  the 
r.  a  broad  view  opens  down  the  Peabody  Glen,  inclnding  the  white  Glen  House, 
Pine  Mt.,  and,  beyond  the  Androscoggin,  the  rugged  crests  of  Mt.  Hayes,  Baldcap, 
and  Ingalls,  with  the  sharp  peak  of  Goose-Eye  &r  away.  Nearer,  and  along  the  K. 
wall  of  the  Peabody  Glen,  are  Mts.  Moriah,  Imp,  and  Carter,  the  latter  showing  two 
fine  peaks,  that  to  the  S.  being  the  Carter  Dome.  Just  across  the  Pinkham  Notch 
to  the  E. ,  about  2  M.  distant,  is  Mt.  Wild-Cat.  Ht.  Royce  and  Speckled  Mt.  are  over 
Carter ;  and  Eastman  Is  on  the  r. ,  over  Wild-Cat,  with  Sable  next  in  line.  Then  the 
clearings  on  Black  Mt.  are  seen,  under  the  similar  and  rouuded  cresta  of  Double- 
Head  and  the  twin  spires  of  Mt.  Gemini.  Farther  to  the  r.,  over  the  clearings  of 
Jackson,  are  the  mounds  of  Thorn  Mt.and  Thorn  Hill.  In  the  distanoe  is  Mt. 
Pleasant,  near  Sebago  Lake;  and  the  view  then  rests  on  the  high  pyramid  of 
Kiarsarge,  and  the  Green  Hills  beyond.  The  Saco  Valley  then  opens  toward  the  8. 
in  a  long  and  beautiftil  vista,  in  which  are  seen  the  white  village  of  N.  Conway,  the 
Ledges,  and  Walker's  Pond,  with  the  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham  beyond.  Much 
nearer,  down  over  a  few  miles  of  wilderness,  are  the  pastured  sides  of  Iron  Mt, 
over  which  are  the  two  peaks  of  Moat  Mt.  On  the  r.  are  the  wooded  ridges  of  Tabto 
and  Bear  Mts.,  beyond  which  rises  the  weird  white  peak  of  Chocorua.  Under  Bear 
Mt.  Lb  Mt.  Parker. 

About  S.  S.  W.  are  the  red-ledged  summits  of  Resolution  (a  long  flat)  and  Craw- 
ford, over  the  former  of  which  is  the  Bartlett  Haystack,  with  Paugus  above  and  to 
the  1.,  to  the  r.  of  and  continuous  with  Chocorua.  In  the  same  distant  range  are 
seen  the  dark  dome  of  Paasaconaway  and  the  double  crest  of  Whitefhoe,  with  Tre- 
mont  nearer,  over  whose  long  flank  is  Green's  ClifT.  Above  the  latter  is  tibe  ser- 
iated ridlge  of  Tripyramidi  with  a  part  of  Sandwich  Dome  on  the  r.    The  view-Une 
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now  passes  down  the  long  rall^  of  the  Mt.- Washington  Birer  to  the  Nancy  Range, 
whose  peaks  are  orershadowed  by  the  mighty  mass  of  Carrigain  (S.  W.),  behind 
which  is  a  portion  of  Hancock.  Orer  the  upper  flank  of  CMrrigain  the  peak  of 
Osceola  is  seen;  and  on  the  r.  extends  a  broad  expanse  of  the  Pemigewasset 
Forest.  About  W.  8.  W.,  7-8  M.  distant,  Lb  the  sharp  peak  of  Willey,  with  Mts. 
Field  and  Tom  on  its  r.  Orer  Willey  are  the  Potash  and  Coolidge  Mts. ;  and 
oyer  Field  are  Mts.  Bond  and  Guyot,  looming  out  of  the  central  wilderness. 
Nearer,  and  forming  the  W.  wall  of  the  Mt.-Washington-Riyer  Talley,  are  Mts. 
Jackson,  Clinton,  and  Pleasant,  the  latter  lifting  its  hemispherical  top  within 
8  M.  Between  Jackson  and  Clinton,  fiur  out  beyond  the  Mt.-Willey  Range,  are  the 
Twin  Mts.,  beyond  which,  on  the  horixon,  are  the  sharp  and  well-marked  peaks  of 
the  Franconia  Range, — Mts.  Flume,  Liberty,  Lincoln,  and  Laiayette,  the  serrated 
summit  of  the  latter  being  just  to  the  1.  of  Pleasant  The  Ammonoosuc  Talley  is 
partly  hidden  by  the  adjacent  crags  of  Monroe,  but  the  Sugar  Loaves  are  visible,  and 
to  ttie  r.  are  the  wooded  crests  of  Deception  and  Dartmoum. 

79.  Mounts  Jackson  and  Webster. 

These  forest-bound  peaks  are  but  rarely  visited,  being  difficult  of  access 
and  possessing  less  landscape  interest  than  their  brethren  to  the  N.  They 
form  the  lower  end  of  the  Presidential  Range,  and,  according  to  some,  of 
the  White  Mts. 

Mount  Jackson  is  4,100  ft  high,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  singular  small 
peak,  covered  with  bushes,  which  is  visible  from  many  distant  points. 
The  greater  part  of  the  summit  is  masked  with  trees,  a  circumstance  which 
renders  it  of  little  interest  to  the  lover  of  scenery.  The  longer  way  up  is 
the  easier,  consisting  of  the  ascent  of  Mt  Clinton  by  the  bridle-path  from 
the  Crawford  House,  and  then  traversing  the  low  ravine  S.  of  Clinton. 
The  distance  is  1  - 1)  M.,  and  the  transit  is  very  laborious,  the  way  being 
frequently  obstructed  by  thickets  of  dwarf  spruce.  Mt.  Jackson  was 
named  by  Mr.  Oakes,  the  botanist,  who  sent  his  guide  to  its  summit  and 
had  a  bonfire  kindled  there  to  celebrate  the  christening. 

Mount  Webster  is  4,000  ft.  high,  and  is  the  point  where  the  White-Mt. 
Range  falls  off  sharply  into  the  Notch.    It  was  formerly  known  as  the 
Notch  Mt,    The  summit  is  wooded,  and  so  possesses  but  little  interest  for 
scenery-seekers.    The  great  feature  of  this  mountain  is  its  W.  side,  where 
it  slopes  to  the  Saco  Valley  in  a  steep  wall,  free  from  foliage,  and  striped 
with  brilliant  colorings  by  the  slides  which  have  laid  bare  the  bed  rock. 
It  is  rarely  ascended,  the  best  route  being  up  the  course  of  the  Silver  Cas- 
cade and  its  first  tributary  on  the  r.,  which  should  be  followed  to  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  whence  a  fine  view  of  Mts.  Willey  and  Carrigain  is  obtained. 
Prof.  Hitchcock  descended  Webster  along  the  steep  track  of  one  of  the 
slides,  near  the  Willey  House.    Mt.  Webster  was  ascended  by  Prof.  Tuck- 
erman,  in  1844,  and  he  advanced  hence  along  the  entire  ridge,  botanizing. 
In  1876,  Mr.  W.  H.  Pickering  ascended  the  steep  and  slippery  Silver- 
Cascade  Brook  nearly  to  the  summit.      ''The  bed  is  quite  steep  and 
slippery,  and  in  some  places  rather  dangerous.    The  measured  incliuatioa 
of  quite  a  long  slope  proved  to  be  40%  and  at  certain  points  there  ^^vs^ 
overhanging  ledges.    One  should  follow  the  t.  \>T9Xl(^  ^l  \JS!^fc\3^t^0«.,^^s^s!MSft. 
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leads  ap  behind  the  N.  shoulder  of  Mt  Webster,  and  ends  within  SNK)  ft 
of  the  summit.  The  rest  of  the  way  is  easy,  through  eveigreensy  with 
only  a  very  little  scrub  just  below  the  top.  We  reached  the  summit  aft 
11.20  (3|  hrs.),  without  hurry,  and  with  two  stops  of  15  min.  each. 
The  distance  from  the  Willey  House  is  about  4^  M.  The  summit  is 
formed  by  a  long  irr^^ar  ridge  descending  toward  the  8.  It  is  composed 
of  bare  rock,  which  contains  considerable  iron,  and  is  slowly  rusting  away. 
The  slope  on  the  side  of  the  Notch  is  remarkably  steep,  and  affords  a  fine 
opportunity  for  rolling  boulders.  We  stayed  on  the  sunmiit  2  hrs.,  and 
then  crossed  over  to  Mt.  Jackson.  The  walking  was  quite  easy  and  level, 
through  tall  evergreens,  neither  summit  being  visible  any  of  the  way. 
The  summit  of  Jackson  consists  of  a  little  cone  of  nearly  bare  rock,  about 
300  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  nearly  80  ft.  in  height.  Only  a  few 
low  bushes  and  some  scanty  grass  grow  upon  it^  and  it  has  altogether  a 
most  lonely  appearance.  We  stayed  on  the  top  35  min.  and  then  struck 
down  for  the  Crawford  Path,  which  we  followed  to  the  Crawford  House. 
The  whole  walk  might  readily  have  been  accomplished  in  8  hrs. 

Excerpts  from  the  Ancient  Mt.-Crawford  House  Register  {frcym,  the 
"  White-Mountain  Echo  ").    Dr.  Bemis's  Description  of  the  Davis  Path 
in  1844.  —  *'I  rode  over  Davis's  new  path  yesterday,  and  found  it  not 
only  safe,  but  also,  in  my  judgment,  much  easier  of  access  than  either  of 
the  other  roads.    The  scenery  cannot  be  surpassed  for  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity.   The  views  are  so  numerous,  varying  so  infinitely,  and  are  so  rich 
and  beautiful,  that  an  attempt  to  describe  them  is  out  of  the  question  ; 
they  must  be  seen  to  be  duly  appreciated.    Davis,  '  m3me  host  ^  of  the 
Mt  Crawford  House,  is  fast  bringing  his  herculean  undertaking  to  a  close, 
and  in  a  few  days  will  be  ready  to  conduct  visitors  '  o'er  this  new  field  in 
Alpine  beauty  dressed,'  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington,  to  which  he 
has  constructed  (and   nearly  finished)  a  good,  substantial,  safe,  and 
enduring  horse-road.*' 

In  1844  a  gentleman  wrote  thus :  '*  Started  from  this  place  at  7  A.M. 
for  Mt.  Washington.  Arrived  at  the  Notch  House  at  8.  Stopped  there 
thinking  to  find  some  one  that  was  going  to  ascend  the  hills.  There  not 
being  any  one  present  who  was  going  up,  I  concluded  to  go  alone,  not- 
withstanding I  was  advised  by  some  not  to  attempt  the  thing,  as  I  had 
never  ascended  the  hills  before.  At  8.80 1  left  the  Notch  House  for  Mt. 
Washington,  with  no  other  company  but  my  horse,  which  was  a  stranger 
as  well  as  myself ;  found  a  very  good  road,  much  better  than  I  ever  had 
an  idea  could  be  made  in  such  a  place,  which  does  much  honor  to  the 
builders,  whose  courage  and  perseverance  are  not  inferior  even  to  Bos- 
tonians.  Arrived  at  Mt.  Washington  in  due  season  to  get  a  very  good 
view  before  the  fog  covered  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  was  in  about  j  hr, 
after  I  arrived.  At  1  started  to  come  back ;  while  coming  over  Mt. 
Pleasant  met  several  gentlemen,  who  apipeaieA.\\Vfto\^tnfiSDAR,\tfit  having 
seen  a  human  being  for  several  hours." 
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Another  entry  reads  thus :  "  Mr.  John  Levit  assendid  mount  Crawford 
and  lost  his  mule  on  the  way  doun  he  had  so  fine  a  prospect  that  the 
animil  was  tierd  of  wating  for  the  rider  and  left  the  mountain  with  the 
rappiditty  of  lightning  and  he  had  to  Come  doun  on  his  long  leges  that 
was  hard  for  him  indeed  poor  fellow  how  I  pittyed  him.** 

A  Note  cLbaiU  Crawford,  in  1844.  —  **  A  visit  to  these  sublime  and 
romantic  regions  would  be  incomplete  if  a  sojourn  at  this  house  of  the 
elder  Crawford  is  omitted.  He  is  emphatically  the  'Patriarch  of  the 
Mountains/  and  a  walking  index  of  the  events  of  this  remote  and  unique 
part  of  our  country ;  a  finer  specimen  of  native  physical  and  mental  vigor 
is  seldom  to  be  met  with.  Unsophisticated  good  sense,  wit,  drollery,  and 
good  nature  are  most  happily  blended  with  a  minute  and  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  all  that  is  interesting  in  the  history  of  this  enchanted  ground  for 
the  last  sixty  years." 


80.  Honnt  Clinton. 

The  summit  of  Mt.  Clinton  is  4,820  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  2,400  ft  above 
the  Crawford  House.  It  is  reached  from  the  Crawford  Path  (Route  88)  by 
turning  to  the  r.  above  the  Mt-Clinton  guide-board^  axidi  «aic«iidi:vcv^  ^<3^  ^ 
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few  rods.  The  summit  is  marked  by  a  rade  cairn,  and  a  considerable 
plateau  extends  on  either  side.  From  the  S.  £.  part  of  the  crest  is  ob- 
tained a  view  of  the  shallow  ravine  to  the  S.,  with  the  bristling  approaches 
to  Mt.  Jackson. 

*  The  View,  —  About  N.  N.  E.  is  the  fine  peak  of  Jefferson,  rising  to  a 
sharp  point,  and  flanked  on  the  r.  by  the  saw-edged  ridge  of  Clay,  which 
runs  into  Washington,  whose  Summit  House  is  plainly  seen.    The  1.  flank 
of  Washington  falls  upon  the  graceful  round  dome  of  Pleasant;  and  its  r. 
flank  encounters  the  crags  of  Monroe,  below  which  is  the  flat-topped 
Franklin.     Oakes's  Gulf  is  on  the  r.,  and  its  sides  are  scarred  by  long 
slides.    The  wider  valley  of  the  Mt.- Washington  River  approaches  from 
the  Gulf,  across  which  is  the  long  and  darkly  wooded  Montalban  Ridge. 
Over  this  the  first  peaks  to  the  1.  are  Wild-Cat  and  the  Carter  Dome,  with 
the  twin  flat  crests  of  Double-Head  to  the  r.,  followed  by  the  noble  pyra- 
mid of  Kiarsarge,  with  its  summit-house,  and  the  distant  Mt.  Pleasant, 
near  Sebago  Lake.    Mt.  Clinton  is  seen  from  Portland  over  the  S.  shoulder 
of  Kiarsarge.    Close  on  the  r.  of  Kiarsarge  are  the  Green  Hills  of  Con- 
way, with  a  part  of  the  Saco  Valley  and  the  distant  ponds.    The  sharp 
peak  of  Moat  Mountain  is  next  seen,  on  whose  r.,  and  withm  5-6  M.,  S. 
S.  £.,  are  the  clustered  crests  of  the  Giant's  Stairs,  the  flat-topped  Reso- 
lution, and  Mt.  Crawford,  the  latter  having  a  remarkably  sharp  summit 
On  the  r.  of  Resolution  is  Table  Mt.,  and  over  Crawford  is  the  heavy  ridge 
of  Bear  Mt.,  with  the  splendid  white  spire  of  Chocorua  beyond.    Over 
the  r.  flank  of  Crawford  is  the  low  Mt.  Hope,  with  the  Bartlett  Haystack 
over  it  and  the  blue  Ossipee  Range  beyond.    On  the  r.  of  Chocorua  and 
the  Haystack  is  Paugus,  low  and  rocky,  below  which  is  Tremont.    Over 
the  r.  of  the  latter  is  the  black  hemisphere  of  Passaconaway,  on  whose  r., 
and  equidistant,  is  the  cloven  crest  of  Whiteface,  with  the  ridge  of  Tri- 
pyramid,  farther  to  the  r.,  over  the  Nancy  Range. 

In  this  direction,  about  S.  S.  W.,  and  within  1^  M.,  is  the  dark  peak  of 
Jackson,  flanked  by  the  rounded  top  of  Webster.  Directly  over  the  for- 
mer, on  the  distant  horizon,  is  Sandwich  Dome,  with  the  Sachem  Peak  on 
its  r.  slope;  and  the  majestic  crest  of  Carrigain  is  on  the  r.  of  this  line,  about 
10  M.  distant.  On  the  r.,  still  more  remote,  is  the  crest  of  Osceola,  with 
Tecumseh  breaking  ofi*  on  the  S.  Then  comes  the  massive  Hancock,  ris- 
ing over  the  wilds  of  Pemigewasset.  Nearly  S.  W.,  and  8-4  M.  distant,  is 
the  alpine  peak  of  Willey,  falling  ofl"  sharply  on  the  S.,  with  the  rounded 
swells  of  Field  and  Tom  in  the  same  ridge,  toward  the  r.  Over  the  gap 
between  Willey  and  Field  are  the  distant  Franconian  peaks  of  Potash  and 
Big  Ccolidge.  Mts.  Bond  and  Guyot  are  over  Field;  the  S.  Twin  is  over 
Tom;  and  farther  to  the  r.  is  the  N.  Twin,  marked  by  a  long  slide^  and 
Mt.  Hale  is  to  the  r.  and  below.  Still  farther  out,  over  the  ravine  between 
Field  and  Tom,  is  the  sharp  spire  of  Lincoln;  and  Lafayette  lifts  its  high, 
serrated  ridge  over  the  S.  Twin.    To  llie  t.  of  and  nearly  over  Hale  are 
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Mt.  Agassiz  and  Round  Hill,  back  of  Bethlehem,  beyond  which,  to  the  r., 
are  Mann's  Hills  and  other  summits  in  Littleton,  with  the  Gardner  range 
far  beyond.  The  white  walb  of  the  Fabyan  House  are  now  seen,  down 
the  Ammonoosuc  Valley,  beyond  which  is  Beech  Hill,  with  the  long  dark 
line  of  Cherry  Mt.  nearly  N.  W.  Dalton  Mt  is  farther  away,  on  the  1., 
over  the  plains  of  Whitefield.  Nearer,  and  running  £.  to  Mt.  Jefferson, 
are  the  wooded  heights  of  Deception,  Dartmouth,  and  Mitten.  Nearly 
over  Dartmouth  is  Mt.  Starr  King,  marked  by  a  slide;  and  farther  to  the 
r.  is  the  Pilot  Range,  filling  the  N.  with  its  blue  and  tumultuous  summits, 
among  which  the  South  Peak  stands  out  prominently. 

81.  Honnt  Pleasant 

is  4,764  ft.  high,  the  peak  rising  714  ft.  above  the  g^  on  the  S.,  and  864 
feet  above  the  N.  gap.  As  seen  from  distant  points  it  always  presents  the 
form  of  a  symmetrical  dome,  of  a  darkish  hue,  and  is  the  most  conspicu- 
ous peak  on  the  S.  W.  range.  The  summit  consists  of  a  slightly  curving 
plateau  of  about  six  acres'  area,  covered  with  tufts  of  short  grass,  amid 
which  are  found  rare  flowers.  It  slopes  but  slightly  from  the  centre,  and 
is  *^  smooth  enough  for  a  parade-ground.' '  Its  W.  flanks  are  scarred  by 
great  slides,  most  of  which  occurred  in  1826;  and  one  of  them  is  ^  M. 
wide  near  its  base.  At  the  centre  is  a  pile  of  stones,  whence  the  view  is 
best  enjoyed.  Near  the  N.  E.  base  of  the  cone  is  Bed  Pond,  a  dull  puddle 
of  bad  water,  whence  it  is  said  that  the  water  flows  both  to  the  Ammonoo- 
suc and  the  Saco,  in  seasons  of  heavy  rains.  It  was  named  on  account  of 
the  red  moss  which  is  found  in  the  vicinity. 

The  ways  to  Mt.  Pleasant  are  described  in  Route  88. 

*  The  VUw  from  Mt.  Pleasant  is  one  of  the  finest  along  the  range,  and 
should  be  studied  carefully  if  that  from  Mt.  Washington  has  been  or 
threatens  to  be  obscured  by  clouds.  Nearly  N.  N.  £.  is  the  massive  peak 
of  Jefferson,  flanked  on  the  r.  by  the  humps  of  Clay.  On  the  long  slopes 
of  these  two  are  the  white  stripes  of  several  ancient  slides.  Then  the 
stately  cone  of  Washington  is  seen  with  grand  effect,  with  its  houses  on 
top,  and  the  high  trestles  along  the  railroad,  over  which,  at  train -time, 
the  puffing  locomotives  are  seen  toiling  upward.  Under  the  r.  flank  of 
Washington,  and  close  at  hand,  are  the  two  rugged  rock-piles  which  form 
the  peaks  of  Monroe,  towering  over  the  still  nearer  level  of  Franklin,  from 
whose  E.  side  long  slides  fall  away  into  Oakes's  Gulf.  The  long  and  mas- 
sive plateau  of  Boott's  Spur,  which  runs  out  to  the  r.  from  Washington,  is 
higher  than  Pleasant,  and  hides  all  the  mountains  to  the  N.  £.  The  Mont- 
alban  Ridge  sweeps  thence  to  the  r.,  and  is  seen  across  the  valley  of  the 
Mt-Washington  River,  extending  well  to  the  S.,  covered  wltbi  ^cyA%  «v> 
cept  at  one  burnt  place,  and  maintaining  nearVy  «xl  qc^«\  \A\\gn^*  *\>ca 
first  notable  elevationa  Been  over  this  ridge  aro  V"£CU  Q»t  >CKi<^  ^»)2cSiftk  «^ 
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Black  Mt8.,  in  Jackson,  over  which  appear  th6  flat-top^d  twin  crests  of 
Donble-Head  and  the  pointed  peaks  of  Gemini.  The  long  ridge  of  Mt 
Pleasant,  in  Maine,  is  seen  on  the  S.  £.,  crowned  by  a  white  hotel,  and  on 
its  r.  is  the  bright  gleam  of  Sebago  Lake.  Tin  and  Thorn  Mts.  are  nearer 
at  hand,  to  the  r.  of  Donble-Head;  and  beyond  is  the  gracefal  p3rramid  of 
Kiarsarge,  with  its  summit-house.  Oyer  its  1.  flank  the  city  of  Portland 
can  be  seen  with  a  strong  field-glass,  and  the  ocean  beyond;  and  below  it, 
on  the  x^  are  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway.  A  part  of  the  Saco  Valley  is 
nearer  at  hand,  with  the  yellow  ledges  on  L*on  Mt.  still  nearer,  across  the 
Rocky-Branch  glen,  and  the  Cathedral  and  White-Horse  Ledges  to  the  r. 
The  rocky  peaks  of  Moat  Mt.  are  next  seen,  over  the  nearer  ridges  of  Mts. 
Stanton  and  Pickering,  and  the  sandy  top  of  Mt  Langdon. 

Within  a  few  miles,  across  the  valley  of  the  Mt.- Washington  River,  is 
the  Crawford  group,  with  Giant's  Stairs  and  the  flat  top  of  Resolution  in 
the  centre,  the  crest  of  Parker  on  the  r.,  and  the  sharp  red  peak  (^  Craw- 
ford on  the  1.,  Hope  being  below  and  beyond.  Table  Mt.  is  over  and 
beyond  Parker.  Bear  Mt  is  over  the  r.  of  Resolution,  and  the  Bartlett 
Haystack  is  over  Crawford  and  Hope;  while  Tremont  stands  at  the  foot 
of  the  Mt- Washington  glen,  over  a  part  of  the  Saco  Valley  and  a  sectton 
of  the  P.  &  0.  Railroad.  Still  farther  away  rises  the  Sandwich  Range, 
Chocorua  lifting  its  line  of  splendid  white  peaks  over  the  1.  of  Bear  Mt ; 
Paugus  adjoining  it  on  the  W.,  over  the  r.  flank  of  the  Haystack,  with 
Belknap  far  beyond;  and  the  round  dome  of  Passaconaway  is  ever  the  r. 
of  Tremont.  Farther  out  in  this  direction  is  the  cloven  peak  of  White- 
^e,  flanked  by  the  fine  sierra  of  Tripyramid,  far  beyond  which  is  Sand- 
wich Dome,  showing  a  rounded  top,  with  a  sharp  point  on  the  W.  end 
(about  S.  S.  W.  from  Pleasant).  Under  these  and  much  nearer,  across 
the  Saco  Valley,  are  the  peaks  of  the  Nancy  Range. 

The  view-line  now  passes  over  the  bold  little  peak  of  Jackson,  wi&in 
8-4  M.,  and  rests  on  the  vast  pile  of  Carrigain,  which  rises  by  successive 
terraces  from  the  S.  to  a  high  rounded  peak.  To  the  r.  and  more  distant 
are  the  crests  of  Osceola  and  Tecumseh ;  and  Hancock  a^oins  Carrigain 
on  the  W.  On  the  r.  of  Jackson  is  Webster,  whose  r.  flank  runs  into  the 
brown  top  of  Clinton.  To  the  r.,  beyond  this  ridge,  is  the  Field-Willey 
Range,  Wtlley  showing  a  fair  peak,  falling  slowly  to  the  S.;  Field  marked 
by  a  rounded  crest  on  the  r.,  with  Willard  below;  and  Tom  farther  to  the 
r.  Moosilauke  is  seen  far  away  toward  the  S.  W.  Over  the  1.  flank  of 
Field  are  the  distant  Franconian  peaks  of  Potash  and  Coolidge;  and  over 
its  r.  flank  is  the  high  crest  of  Mt  Bond.  Over  the  r.  of  Tom  is  the  S. 
Twin,  on  whose  r.,  and  continuous,  is  the  N.  Twin,  with  Hale  on  the  r. 
and  below.  The  remote  spire  of  Liberty  is  over  the  r.  of  Bond  and  Field; 
Lincoln  is  over  Tom;  and  the  noble  sierra  of  Lafayette  is  over  the  r. 
of  Tom  and  beyond  the  S.  Twin.  Above  the  ridge  which  mns  N. 
Svm  Field  are  the  Sugar  Loave&,iiQ&x  lihe  T^^iVxi-l&QiasitASsi  House;  and 
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Agossiz  is  beyond.  The  view  now  extends  down  the  Ammonooenc  Val- 
ley, beyond  the  white  walls  of  the  Fabyan  and  White-Mountain  Hoases, 
to  the  hills  and  houses  of  Littleton.  On  the  r.  of  the  yalley  are  Beech 
Hill  and  Cherry  Mt.,  the  latter  being  marked  by  the  bold  peak  of  OwPs 
Head,  on  its  N.  end.  Dalton  Mt.  is  beyond,  across  the  plains  of  White- 
field. 

About  N.  W.)  and  to  the  r.of  the  near  and  forest-^oyerad  crest  of  De- 
ception, are  Prospect  and  Pleasant,  near  Lancaster;  and  Dartmouth  and 
Mitten  lift  their  woody  heights  on  the  r.  of  Deception  and  continuous  with 
it.  Jefferson-Hill  village  is  over  the  gap  between  Deception  and  Dart- 
mouth, with  Mt.  Starr  King  to  the  r.  and  over  it,  followed  by  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Pilot  Range,  Deer  Mt.,  and  Greenes  Ledge. 

82.  Mount  Franklin 

is  4,904  ft.  high,  or  604  ft.  above  the  g!^)  on  the  S.,  while  to  the  N.  there 
is  but  little  depression.  On  the  latter  account,  and  also  by  reason  of  its 
flat  and  unmarked  summit,  Franklin  has  but  little  individuality,  and  can 
hardly  be  recognized  from  distant  points,  appearing  as  a  spur  of  Monroe. 
It  is  connected  with  the  latter  mountain  by  a  long  and  narrow  ridge,  over 
which  the  bridle-path  passes.  The  level  summit  of  Franklin  is  traversed 
near  its  middle  by  the  winding  and  well-marked  path.    (See  Route  88.) 

*  7%e  View.  —  The  stately  pei^  of  Jefferson  is  about  N.  N.  E.,  4  M.  dis- 
tant, and  is  flanked'  by  the  lower  arid  broken  ridge  of  Clay,  over  which 
towers  the  ponderous  mass  of  Washington.  Close  at  hand  are  the  two 
craggy  crests  of  Monroe;  and  the  high  plateau  of  Boott's  Spur  sweeps 
away  on  the  r.,  with  the  dark  Montalban  Ridge  passing  from  it  to  the  S. 
Between  these  formidable  heights  and  Franklin  is  the  deep  and  wooded 
ravine  of  the  lilt.- Washington  River.  Over  the  downward  trend  of  the 
Montalban  Ridge  the  twin  crests  of  Double-Head  and  of  Gemini  are  visi- 
ble; and  Mt.  Pleasant  is  far  away  toward  Sebago  Lake,  over  which  Port- 
land may  be  seen.  Kiarsarge  lifts  its  fine  pyramid  S.  of  S.  K.,  nearly  over 
Thorn  Mt.,  and  is  flanked  on  the  r.  by  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway,  with 
N.  Conway  at  their  base.  Lower  Bartlett  is  at  the  head  of  a  long  reach  of 
the  Saco  Valley,  in  which  the  clear  mirror  of  Walker's  Pond  is  seen,  with 
the  Ledges;  and  the  highlands  of  Eaton  and  Freedom  are  far  beyond.  The 
yellow  ledges  of  Iron  Mt.  next  appear,  much  nearer,  and  then  Moat  Mt. 
lifts  its  fine  rocky  peaks,  beyond  Mts.  Stanton  and  Pickering,  on  whose 
r.  stands  Mt.  Langdon.  The  cone  of  Parker,  the  flat  top  of  Resolution,  the 
wooded  crest  of  Giant's  Stairs,  and  the  red  peak  of  Crawford  are  then 
seen,  nearly  S.  and  6  -  6  M.  distant,  forming  a  compact  group  towards  the 
end  of  the  Montalban  Ridge.  Over  these,  and  running  to  the  r.  from 
Moat,  are  the  flat-topped  Table  Mt.,  the  long  ridge  of  Bear  Mi.^'tK^^Vs^s^'KSc. 
cone  of  the  Bartlett  Haystack,  and  the  CTest&otTt«aiQii\.\  ^^^^gaScss.^^-^^^ 
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this  line  appear  the  high  white  peaks  of  Ghocoma,  the  cnnring  ledges  of 
PangQS,  and  the  dark  hemisphere  of  Passaconaway.  Portions  of  a  fborth 
line  appear  in  the  remoter  distance,  consisting  of  the  bine  Ossipee  Range 
and  the  twin  Belknap  summits.  From  Passaconaway  to  the  r.  extend  t^ 
cloven  crest  of  Whiteface,  the  triple  heads  of  Tripyramid,  and  the  great 
swell  of  Sandwich  Dome. 

The  yiew  now  reste  on  the  nearer  Nancy  Range,  across  the  Saco  Valley, 
beyond  which  loom  the  majestic  peaks  of  Carrigain  and  Hancock,  with 
Osceola  and  Tecumseh  between^  Hancock  rises  over  the  nearer  crests  of 
Jackson  and  Webster;  the  bold  mass  of  Willey  is  over  Clinton ;  and  Moosi- 
lauke  is  far  away  in  the  S.  W.  Over  the  a^acent  dome  of  Pleasant  is 
the  rounded  top  of  Field,  with  the  Ckwlidge  and  Potash  Mts.  far  beyond. 
Over  the  r.  flank  of  Pleasant  are  Mts.  Bond  and  Guyot,  and  over  Tom  is 
the  S.  Twin,  adjoined  by  the  slide-striped  N.  Twin.  The  Franconlan  peaks 
of  Liberty,  Lincoln,  and  Lafayette  appear  over  the  Twin  range.  Over 
the  r.  of  the  Field- Willey  chain  are  tlie  Sugar  Loaves  and  Mt.  Hale,  be- 
yond which  appear  Mt  Agassiz  and  a  part  of  Bethlehem,  with  the  white 
Fabyan  House  in  the  foreground.  Beyond  Beech  Hill  Littleton's  high- 
lands are  visible;  and  farther  to  the  r.  is  Cherry  Mt.,  with  its  OwPs-Head 
peak.  Over  Deception,  Dartmouth,  and  Mitten,  in  the  foreground,  are  the 
more  distant  summits  of  Prospect  and  Pleasant,  with  the  rich  plain  and 
Tillage  of  Lancaster.  Many  of  the  Vermont  hills  are  seen  in  this  direction. 
Farther  to  the  r.  one  sees  the  white  hamlet  of  Jefferson  Hill,  Mt  Starr  King, 
and  the  blue  Pilot  Range,  terminating  on  the  £.  in  Deer  Mt  and  Green's 
Ledge. 

83.  Mount  Monroe 

is  5,884  ft.  high,  or  284  ft.  above  the  gap  on  the  N.,  and  480  ft  above  Mt 
Franklin.  The  main  peak  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  ridge,  and  on  the  S.  is  a 
minor  crest,  6,204  ft.  high,  which  was  called  Little  Monroe  by  Prof.  Guyot 
The  bridle-path  formerly  passed  between  these  two  peaks,  but  is  now  on 
the  E.  of  both  of  them  (see  Route  88).  On  account  of  its  sharp  and  mas- 
sive crags  Monroe  presents  a  fine  'alpine  appearance  to  the  distant  ob- 
server,—  which  is,  however,  somewhat  lessened  by  its  vicinity  to  Mt 
Washington,  whose  greater  altitude  dwarfs  it  From  points  near  at  hand, 
where  the  latter  is  not  visible,  Monroe  has  a  formidable  aspect,  and  the 
noble  symmetry  of  its  craggy  walls  excites  the  most  lively  interest. 

A  little  way  N.  of  the  pool  on  its  E.  flank,  and  up  the  steep  slope  to  the 
W.,  is  seen  a  natural  portal  in  the  rampart-like  rocks  of  Monroe's  crest, 
12  ft  wide  and  with  walls  12  - 16  ft.  high.  The  detour  from  the  path  to 
the  summit  and  back  need  not  take  more  than  ^  hr.,  and  will  richly  repay 
the  tourist. 

Near  the  N.  E.  bue  of  Monroe  is  one  of  the  "  tiny  pastures  "  of  the  high  ridges, 
soldgblj  eBteemed  by  botanists,  and  abounding  in  race  and  delicate  alpine  gtsusse. 
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On  the  aUmy^  plateaa  near  by  are  iband  alpine  dnqoelbili,  and  other  nnnsoal  plants, 
^e  cloudberry,  the  mountain  rattlesnake-root,  and  the  alpine  bearberry  are  also 
seen  in  this  vicinity,  and  along  the  S.  W.  peaks  generally.  The  descent  into  OaJcaPt 
OtU/w  sometimes  made  firom  this  mountain,  and  many  rare  plants  and  flowers  are 
found  therein. 

*  The  View.  —  The  peaks  of  Jefferson  and  Clay  are  seen  close  at  hand 
towards  the  N.,  very  much  foreshortened ;  and  then  the  visitor  gets  one  of 
the  best  near  views  of  Washington,  including  its  long  W.  flanlc,  with  the 
railroad-station  in  the  valley,  the  trestles  on  the  slopes,  and  some  of  the 
houses  above.  Just  over  the  1.  flank  appears  a  part  of  Adams.  The  rocky 
ridge  of  Monroe  runs  out  towards  the  Lakes  of  the  Clouds,  and  the  wind- 
ing bridle-path  is  seen  ascending  the  high  cone  of  Washington.  Farther 
to  the  r.  the  great  craggy  plain  of  Boott*s  Spur  runs  to  the  r.,  beyond  the 
dark  Oakes^s  Gulf,  which  lies  below,,  within  pistol-shot.  The  twin  crests 
of  Double-Head  are  toward  the  S.  E.,  over  the  descending  forests  of  the 
Montalban  Bidge,  with  Mt.  Pleasant  (in  Maine)  beyond;  while  far  away  in 
this  direction  is  Portland,  at  the  gates  of  the  sea.  The  sharp  point  of 
Kiarsarge  comes  next,  nearly  over  Thorn,  and  with  N.  Conway  on  the  r., 
below  the  Green  Hills,  then  Conway,  the  Ledges,  and  Walker*s  Pond,  well 
down  the  fair  Saco  Valley.  Iron  Mt.  is  much  nearer  in  this  direction; 
and  over  Mts.  Stanton  and  Pickering  is  Moat  Mt.,  near  N.  Conway.  Then 
comes  the  Crawford  group,  near  at  hand,  at  the  end  of  the  Montalban 
Ridge,  with  the  sharp  slope  of  Giant*s  Stairs  falling  towards  Besolution, 
Parker  being  On  the  1.  and  the  acute  peak  of  Crawford  on  the  r.  Beyond 
this  cluster  is  the  range  which  runs  W.  from  Moat,  ~  the  plateau  of  Table 
Mt.,  the  broken  crest-line  of  Bear  Mt.,the  dark  peak  of  the  Bartlett  Hay- 
stack, the  burnt  ridge  of  Tremont,  and  the  square-sided  Green's  Cliff. 
Chocorua  is  over  the  gap  between  Table  and  Bear,  showing  stately  white 
peaks;  Paugus  lifts  its  slow  curve  over  the  Haystack;  black-domed  Pas- 
saconaway  is  over  Tremont;  Whiteface  is  on  the  r.  of  Passaconaway ;  and 
the  sierra  of  Tripyramid  is  at  the  apparent  end  of  the  Saco  Valley,  over 
Green's  Cliff.  The  blue  lines  of  the  Ossipee  Range  are  farther  away. 
The  Nancy  Range  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Mt.-Washington-River  glen,  and  over 
it  is  Sandwich  Dome,  indenting  the  horizon  with  its  slow  curve,  and  bear- 
ing the  Sachem  Peak  on  its  r.  end.  Then  come  the  noble  peaks  of  Carri- 
gain  and  Hancock,  with  Osceola  and  Tecumseh  through  the  gap  between 
them.  Clinton  and  Jackson  lie  to  the  S.  W.,  in  the  Presidential  Range, 
with  the  sharp  head  of  Willey  nearly  over  them ;  and  to  the  r.  the  adjacent 
plateau  of  Franklin  lies  toward  the  round  top  of  Pleasant,  over  which  is 
Field,  continuous  with  Willey  and  overlooked  by  Mts.  Bond  and  Guj'-ot, 
whence  the  long  ridge  of  the  S.  and  N.  Twins  runs  to  the  r.  Nearly  over 
the  1.  of  Mt.  Bond  is  Moosilauke,  with  the  Coolidge,  Potash,  and  Flume  " 
Mts.  to  the  r. ;  and  farther  N.  are  Mts.  Liberty,  Lincoln,  and  Lafayette, 
lifting  their  sharp  and  distant  peaks  over  Mt.  Tom,  —  Lafayette  beii\^<^'^%x 
the  Twins.    The  rugged  peak  of  Little  MonroeW^  c\o&ft\i^Q!^  ^Xw^^x^'^^ 
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Ammonoosnc  Valley,  in  wMch  are  seen  the  Fabyan  and  White-McnntalD 
Houses,  the  knolls  called  the  Sugar  Loaves,  and  Mt.  Hale,  N.  of  the  Twins. 
Mt.  Agassiz  and  part  of  Bethlehem  and  Littleton  villages  are  beyoqd ;  and 
the  Dalton  Mt.  is  farther  away,  towards  the  long  line  of  the  Vermont 
mountains.  On  the  r.  are  the  dense  woods  of  Beech  Hill  and  Cherry  Mt., 
on  the  latter  of  which  a  dark  peak  rises  towards  the  N. ;  and  the  shaggy 
sides  of  Deception  are  nearer.  Farther  towards  the  N.  are  Mts.  Prospect 
and  Pleasant,  with  the  village  of  Lancaster;  and  then  come  the  white 
houses  of  Jefferson  Hill,  under  Mt.  Starr  King,  and  with  the  long  lines  of 
the  Pilot  Range  on  the  r.        

The  Lakes  of  the  Clouds  are  two  tiny  tarns  in  the  depression  between 
Mts.  Washington  and  Monroe,  6,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Their  basins  were 
excavated  by  the  great  drift  current,  and  the  glacial  scratches  are  found  in 
their  vicinity  and  for  200  ft.  above.  The  Ammonoosuc  takes  its  rise  here, 
and  falls  over  2,000  ft.  in  the  first  8  M.  of  its  course.  The  larger  pond 
covers  about  |  of  an  acre,  and  is  of  an  oval  shape,  with  deep,  cold,  trans- 
parent, and  sweet  waters,  and  a  bottom  of  rock  and  gravel.  There  is  a 
small  spring  at  the  S.  E.  angle.  The  other  pond  is  smaller,  and  is  some- 
what boggy. 

The  Lakes  of  the  CHoiids  were  observed  by  Thomas  Cknrges,  ta  16^  and  he 
thought  that  th^  formed  the  source  of  the  Gonnecticiit  River.  Th^  were  visited 
by  the  Lancaster  explorers  in  1820,  and  then  the  larger  received  the  name  of  Blue 
Pond.  When  the  Rev  8.  J.  May  made  the  ascent,  he  found  the  name  of  Washing' 
tofCs  Punch  Bowl  attached  to  this  lake.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes  maj  be  Ibund 
the  -willows  and  alpine  birch,  the  alpine  violet  and  bistort  and  eimnberty,  Linncta 
borealiSf  the  common  harebell,  and  numerous  other  species  of  phots. 

There  are  pretty  cascades  on  the  young  Ammonoosuc  River,  about  \ 
M.  below  the  lakes,  but  the  route  thither  is  difficult.  They  have  also  been 
visited  by  leaving  the  railroad  train  on  Jacob's  Ladder,  crossing  the  slides, 
and  ascending  the  first  brook.  The  lower  part  of  the  Ammonoosuc  Ravine 
still  awaits  an  explorer. 

84.   Mount  Hadison 

is  6,865  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  8,783  ft.  above  the  Glen  House.  It  occupies 
a  prominent  position  in  the  views  from  the  Glen  House  and  Goriiam,  and 
other  points  on  the  N.  and  W.  Starr  King  bestowed  upon  it  the  epithets 
of  *♦  the  Narcissus  of  the  range  "  and  "  the  Apollo  of  the  highlands," 
calling  it  also  **  beautiful,  clear,  symmetrical,  proud,  charming,  gigantic," 
and  "of  feminine  symmetry." 

The  summit  consists  of  a  narrow  ridge  of  rocks  8-4  rods  long,  from 
which  long  and  ponderous  flanks  descend  toward  the  Peabody  and  Moose 
Rivers  and  the  Great  Gulf.  Five  ravines  head  into  its  sides,  cutting  in 
deeply  on  either  flank  of  the  ridges.  The  upper  parts  of  the  mountain  are 
sbore  the  forests,  though  below  the  district  known  to  naturalists  as  the 
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alpine  region.  They  are  covered  with  ragged  fragments  of  weather-beaten 
rock,  among  which  nestle  a  few  rare  flowers  (see  page  109  a). 

*♦  Tke  View.  —  Nearly  S.  across  the  wide  chasm  of  the  Great  Gulf  is 
the  Ledge,  on  Mt.  Washington,  above  and  below  which  are  the  long  lines 
of  the  spur  which  trends  downward  from  the  Summit  House  towards  the 
Glen  House.  Parts  of  the  winding  white  stripe  of  the  carriage-road  are 
seen,  and  to  the  r.  of  and  below  the  summit  is  the  head  of  the  Great  Gulf. 
Next  comes  the  rough  ridge  of  Clay,  with  the  deep  ravine  on  thd  N.  The 
noble  pyramid  of  Adams  is  about  1^  M.  distant,  hiding  Jefferson,  with  ser- 
rated cliffs  descending  towards  the  Great  Gulf,  and  a  long  battlemented 
ridge  approaching  Madison.  Above  the  r.  flank  of  Adams  is  the  long 
black  ridge  of  Cherry  Mt.,  over  whose  highest  point  are  the  highlands  of 
Fayston,  Vermont,  with  the  Adirondack  peak  of  Mt.  Marcy  beyond,  and 
a  trifle  to  the  r.  To  the  r.  of  Cherry  is  the  village  .of  Whitefield,  beyond 
Island  Pond,  with  the  long  low  ridge  of  Dalton  Mt  over  it.  Over  White- 
field,  and  but  a  trifle  N.  of  W.,  is  the  stately  and  distant  peak  of  Mt 
Mansfield,  the  chief  of  the  Green  Mts.  Cherry  Pond  is  to  the  r.  of  and 
near  Whitefield,  and  the  Martin-Meadow  Pond  and  Hills  are  on  the  r.  of 
Dalton  Mt,  with  Mt  Niles  and  Mt.  Tug  beyond,  and  the  rugged  line  of 
Sterling  Mt  low  down  on  the  horizon.  The  eye  now  follows  the  course 
of  the  Israel's-River  Valley  to  the  low  rounded  tops  of  Mts.  Prospect  and 
Pleasant,  below  Lancaster,  over  which  are  the  Umpire  and  Burke  Mts.,  and 
the  Victory  Hills;  and  Jay  Peak  lifts  its  dim  point  far  away  on  the  N.  W. 

The  white  houses  of  Jefferson  Hill  are  seen  much  nearer  at  hand,  at  the 
foot  of  Mt  Starr  King,  over  whose  long  and  wooded  S.  slope  is  a  part  of 
Lancaster.  Nearly  over  Lancaster,  out  in  Vermont,  are  the  Cow  and  Bum- 
side  Mts.  of  Guildhall,  Mt  Seneca,  and  East-Haven  Mt.;  and  then  the 
sharply  cut-off  Mt.  Hor,  at  Willoughby  Lake,  with  the  Westmore  Hay- 
stack on  its  r.  Between  the  two  last  is  the  distant  peak  of  Owrs  Head, 
at  Lake  Memphremagog.  To  the  N.  W.,  across  the  Moose-River  Valley, 
are  the  dark  Randolph  and  Pliny  ranges,  covered  with  forests,  and  cul- 
minating at  Mt  Starr  King,  over  which  isOwPs  Head.  The  Pilot  Range 
is  to  the  r.,  and  runs  far  to  the  N.  with  a  long  line  of  dark  and  wooded 
peaks.  The  wilderness-bound  lake  of  the  Pond  of  Safety  is  but  a  few 
miles  away,  above  the  Randolph  Mts.;  and  nearly  over  them,  far  away, 
are  the  mountains  about  the  Smuggler's  Notch  in  Brunswick,  to  the  r.  of 
which  is  the  distant  Pinnacle  Mt.,  in  the  Eastern  Townships  of  Canada. 
Over  the  three  chief  peaks  of  the  Pilot  Range  is  the  long  Bowback  Mt., 
in  Stratford.  The  round  white  domes  of  the  Percy  Peaks  are  about  N.  N. 
W.,  with  the  Stratford  Mt  behind,  and  Long  Mt.  extending  to  the  r., 
back  of  which  is  the  ipeak  of  Mt  Whitcomb.  Mill  Mt.,  near  Stark  is 
on  the  r.  of  the  Percy  Peaks,  and  farther  to  the  r.  are  Green's  Ledge  and 
Deer  Mt  A  little  E.  of  N.,  over  the  nearer  Croac^sit.  xwc^^^  v»»  ^<&<i»a& 
Fond,  near  W.  Milan,  over  whioh  U  PaXiQaoe  ^«B:^,vci'^^ifi&s^^^"«>^^ 
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the  DIxville  Mts.  farther  out,  on  the  1.  Head  Pond,  in  Berlin,  is  next 
seen,  far  over  which  are  Mt.  Pisgah  and  Mt  Carmel,  the  lattw  being  (m 
the  Maine  border,  near  the  Canada  line. 

Farther  to  the  E.  is  a  long  extent  of  the  Androscoggin  Valley,  in  which 
appear  the  white  villages  of  Berlin  Falls  and  Milan,  with  Mt.  Forist  and 
tlie  Milan  Hills  near  them,  and  the  Chickwolnepy  range  beyond.  In  the 
far  distance,  in  the  narrow  arc  of  the  horizon  between  Mt.  Carmel  and 
the  view-line  prolonged  over  Milan,  are  the  Diamond  Peaks,  the  Half- 
Moon  Mt,  the  sharp  spire  of  Mt.  Dustan  (N.  W.  of  Umbagog),  and  the  bare 
and  rounded  summit  of  Aziscoos,  with  the  Magalloway  Mts.  beyond  and 
on  the  W.  Over  Milan  and  Berlin  Falls  is  the  distant  glimmer  of  Lake  Um- 
bagog, with  Lakes  Welokenebacook  and  Moosetocmaguntic  beyond,  over 
which  appears  a  long  line  of  lofty  nameless  peaks  in  the  wilderness  of 
Maine.  Nearly  N.  E.,  at  a  great  distance,  is  Mt  Bigelow,  showing  a 
sharp  peak  near  the  centre  of  a  ridge.  Farther  to  the  r.  are  the  Pierce- 
Pond  Mts.,  and  then  the  view  rests  on  the  cloven  top  of  Saddleback  and 
the  uneven  peaks  of  Mt.  Abraham.  Nearer  than  these,  but  in  the  same 
direction,  are  the  Beai^River  White  Cap  and  Speckled  Mt ,  at  the  Grafton 
Notch.  Following  over  the  rocky  ridges,  beyond  a  part  of  Gorham  which 
is  visible  close  at  hand,  the  view-line  reaches  Goose-Eye,  its  highest  part 
cutting  the  sky,  and  the  mountains  of  Byron  appearing  over  its  ridges. 

The  eye  now  rests  gladly  on  the  beautiful  green  meadows  of  the  Andros- 
coggin, through  which  the  river  winds  in  a  series  of  exquisitely  graceful 
curves.  Back  of  white  Gorham,  beyond  Pine  Mt,  is  the  rugged  crest  of 
Mt.  Hayes,  over  which  are  the  Sunday-River  White  Cap  and  the  fine  dis- 
tant peak  of  Mt.  Blue,  in  Avon.  The  farms  of  Shelbnme  and  Gilead  are 
farther  down  the  Androscoggin  Valley,  with  Baldcap  and  Mt.  Ingalls  just 
to  the  N.,  and  Puzzle  Mt.  and  the  Rumford  White  Cap  beyond.  A  little 
N.  of  E.,  down  the  valley,  are  the  white  houses  of  Bethel,  around  which 
rise  many  hills. 

The  view  now  rests  on  the  neighboring  summits  across  the  Peabody  Glen, 
that  to  the  N.  being  Moriah,  flanked  on  the  r.  by  Imp.  Then  come  the 
high  and  formidable  peaks  of  Mt.  Carter  and  the  Carter  Dome,  marked  by 
a  slide  on  the  S. ;  and  across  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Pinkham  Notch  is  Wild- 
Cat,  with  a  long  and  curving  ridge.  The  white  walls  of  the  Glen  House 
rise  at  the  apparent  junction  of  the  Carter  and  Pinkham  Notches.  Over 
these  ranges  stretches  a  vast  area  of  Western  Maine,  extending  to  the 
mountains  of  Waterford,  Norway,  and  Paris  Hill.  The  rocky  top  of 
Royce  is  over  Imp,  and  the  white  crests  of  Baldface  are  over  the  Carter 
Dome.  Much  farther  away  in  this  direction  are  long  reaches  of  the  ocean. 
It  is  thought  that  a  part  of  Sebago  Lake  is  seen  in  this  direction,  towards 
which  are  several  mountains  of  Brownfield  and  the  Saddleback  Mt.  in 
Baldwin.  Over  the  r.  of  Wild-Cat  is  the  N.  peak  of  Double-Head,  on 
whose  r.  is  the  graceful  pyramid  of  Kiarsarge,  with  its  crowning  hoteL 
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Aboat  S.  S.  E.  is  N.  Conway,  standing  whitelj  out  in  the  pleasant  Saeo 
Valley,  and  flanked  by  the  L^ges  on  the  W.,  with  Walker's  Pond  beyond. 
Farther  to  the  r.  are  the  low  ledges  of  Iron  Mt.,  with  the  fine  peak  of 
Moat  Mt  beyond,  and  a  part  of  the  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham  far  away  on 
the  horizon.  Nearly  S.,  oyer  the  E.  flank  of  Washington,  it  is  thought 
that  the  white  crest  of  Chocoroa  may  be  seen. 

85.  Mount  Adams 

is  5,794  ft.  high,  or  about  600  ft.  lower  than  Mt.  Washington.  Although  it 
is  the  second  mountain  in  New  England  in  respect  to  altitude,  it  is  ex- 
ceeded by  no  other  in  picturesque  grandeur  and  bold  alpine  character,  on 
account  of  its  sharp  and  slender  peak  and  of  the  profound  ravines  which 
traverse  its  flanks.  As  seen  from  most  points  it  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  symmetrical  pyramid,  rising  from  a  high  and  narrow  ridge  and 
flanked  by  bold  crags.  There  are  no  ledges  on  its  summit,  but  a  heap 
of  frost-broken  fragments  of  rock.  It  is  doubtful  whether  its  summit 
was  ever  attacked  by  the  grinding  and  erosive  power  of  the  glaciers,  the 
evidence  being  in  favor  of  its  immunity.  The  main  peak  is  flanked  on 
the  N.  by  a  minor  summit,  and  on  the  S.  W.  by  a  long  rocky  ridge. 

This  peak  may  be  reached  either  by  the  route  over  Madison  (see  Route 
90),  or  by  its  reverse,  as  taken  to  the  N.  from  Washington.  The  march 
from  Washington  to  Adams  and  back  will  require  a  long  and  clear  day, 
because,  though  the  distance  is  short,  a  line  of  high  peaks  must  be  crossed 
on  the  way.  It  may  also  be  reached  by  ascending  King's  Ravine,  a  very 
difficult  mode  of  access  (see  Route  75).  The  new  path  opened  by  Mr. 
Lowe,  in  1876,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  best  way  to  reach  the  crest 
of  Mt.  Adams  (see  Route  90). 

There  are  three  distinct  ridges  running  N.  W.  from  Mt.  Adams,  of  which 
the  first  forms,  with  Madison,  the  Madison  Ravine;  the  second  (called 
NoweWs  Ridge)  and  the  first  enclose  King's  Ravine ;  and  the  third,  with 
the  Castellated  Ridge  of  Jefferson,  encloses  the  Ravine  of  the  Castles, 
across  whose  outlet  is  the  bold  foot-hill  of  Mt.  Bowman. 

Starr  King  gave  the  name  of  John  Quiney  Adams  to  the  rampart-like  crest  which 
lies  between  the  main  peak  of  Bit.  Adams  and  Mt.  Madison,  at  the  head  of  King's 
Ravine ;  and  Prof.  Hitchcock  applies  the  name  of  Mt.  Qutney  Adams  to  a  lesser 
peak  on  ttie  S.  of  the  highest  crest.  It  is  doubtftil  whether  these  minor  crags  merit 
separate  names,  but  if  they  do  the  rimilaritj  of  those  aforementioned,  as  applied  to 
diflbrent  points,  is  liable  to  create  confusion. 

Considerable  confhsion  has  been  caused  by  the  fiict  that  the  names  of  Mts.  Adams 
and  Jefferson  were  transposed  on  Bond's  map  and  on  Walling's  Co58-Coanty  map, 
and  many  still  believe  that  Adams  is  next  to  Washington.  The  report  of  the  lAn- 
caster  party  that  named  the  peaks  (published  in  1823)  distinctly  states  that  "  Mt. 
Adams  is  known  by  its  sharp  terminating  peak;  and  Mt.  Jefferson  is  situated 
between  "  Washington  and  Adams. 

**  From  the  top  of  this  pyramid  of  Adams,  whose  rocks  are  so  huge  and  lawless 
that  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  make  a  horse-path  to  it  from  the  plateau  ^  we 
gained  glorious  views  of  the  northern  country,  —  the  be&utlfuV  \L\Vrk«ccs  "^Jjw^^^^^ 
lovely  &rou  and  uplands  of  Randolph  and  JeOsnon,  Ui«  \ou\^  \vDXC»>^ft^  ^\«\^^  ^V 
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the  Androfooisgln,nia]dDff  a  righli angle  at  the  Lary  Farm,  the  Pond  of  SaHsty,  Ha 
the  N.  Ade  of  the  Pilot  mils,  and  Umbagog,  Richardson  Lake,  and  Mooeetocmagnn^ 
tic,  whoee  dreamy  waters,  framed  by  the  unbroken  wilderness,  are  stocked  with 
portly  trout,  and  haunted  by  droves  of  moose."    (Stakr  Kino.) 

•*  The  View,  —  W.  of  S.,  about  4  M.  distant,  is  the  Stimmit  House  on  Mt. 
Washington,  with  the  Chandler  Ridge  below  on  the  1.,  and  the  long  N.  E. 
spur  trending  away  to  the  Glen  House,  with  parts  of  the  carriage-road. 
Below  are  the  dark  depths  of  the  Great  Gulf,  from  which  long  and  shallow 
ravines  run  up  to  Washington.  On  the  r.  slope  parts  of  the  railroad  and 
the  tanks  are  seen;  and  the  low  humps  of  Mt.  Clay  close  in  at  the  head  of 
the  Great  Gulf.  About  S.  W.,  and  IJ  M.  distant,  is  the  ragged  and  massive 
crest  of  Jefiferson,  with  narrow  slides  towards  Adams,  and  vast  brown  and 
gray  ledges  along  its  upper  courses.  Portions  of  the  S.  W.  peaks  may  be 
visible,  though  they  are  not  alluded  to  in  the  Editor^s  field-notes  from 
Adams.  Over  the  r.  flank  of  Washington,  and  far  away,  is  the  ridge  of 
Tripyramid,  on  whose  r.  is  the  round  swell  of  Sandwich  Dome,  with  the 
Sachem  Peak  on  its  r.  flank.  Then  comes  the  imposing,  peak  of  Carri- 
gain,  with  gracefully  rounded  crests  and  their  sharp  slopes  to  the  enclosed 
ravine.  Hancock  appears  from  behind  Carrigain ;  and  the  rolling  peaks 
of  Osceola  and  Tecumseh  are  far  beyond.  Through  the  gap  between  Clay 
and  Jeffbrson  is  the  brown-sided  Willey,  sloping  to  the  S.,with  Mt.  Field 
on  the  r.  and  continuous.  Far  away  over  Willey  is  Mt.  Cardigan;  and 
several  distant  and  unrecognizable  peaks  loom  up  beyond  Field. 

On  the  r.  of  Jefferson  is  the  distant  sharp  spire  of  Liberty,  with  the  high 
and  hjouse-crowned  ridge  of  Moosilauke  still  beyond.  Mts.  Bond  and 
Guyot  and  the  Twins  are  nearer,  the  N.  Twin  being  marked  by  a  white 
slide ;  and  over  them  appear  the  pinnacle  of  Lincoln,  the  yellowish  ledges 
of  Lafayette  (falling  to  the  r.),  the  rounded  heads  of  Mts.  Cannon  and 
Kinsman,  and  the  sharp  nearer  crest  of  Haystack.  Mt.  Hale  is  still  nearer, 
and  the  Landaff  and  Lisbon  hills  are  clustered  beyond.  The  Deception 
and  Dartmouth  ranges  of  wooded  highlands  are  below  the  ridge  towards 
Jefferson.  The  hotels  of  Bethlehem  are  plainly  seen  over  Beech  Hill,  with 
Mt.  Agassiz  behind.  In  the  W.  are  the  double  lines  of  the  Green  Mts.  of 
Vermont  and  the  Adirondacks  of  New  York,  seen  nearly  in  the  same 
relations  as  from  Mt.  Washington  (see  Boute  96).  Due  W.,  and  but  a  few 
miles  distant,  is  the  long  black  ridge  of  Cherry  Mt,  with  small  clearings 
on  its  sides,  rising  over  the  lower  knolls  of  Adams.  Over  its  L,  and  r.  of 
Bethlehem,  is  Littleton,  flanked  by  rolling  hills;  and  CamePs  Hump  is 
over  its  higher  part  (with  Marcy  on  the  1.,  and  farther  away).  Beyond 
the  glimmer  of  Uie  Cherry  and  Island  Ponds  is  the  white  village  of  White- 
field,  back  of  which  rises  the  long,  low,  and  dark  ridge  of  Dalton  Mt.,  with 
Mt.  Mansfield  looking  over  it  far  away.  A  part  of  the  Connecticut  Valley 
is  seen  just  to  the  r.,  with  Mt.  Niles  beyond,  and  Mt.  Tug  over  the  Lunen- 
burg Heights.  Down  the  populous  valley  of  Israel's  River  are  the  rounded 
Mis.  Prospect  and  Pleasant,  near  Lancaster,  over  which  are  the  Victory 
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Hills  and  Bnrke  Mt.  To  the  1.  of  the  Martin-Meadow  Ponfls  is  the  high 
hamlet  of  Lunenburg,  with  the  lofty  Lowell  and  Belvidere  Mts.  far  beyond. 
To  the  r.  of  Prospect,  in  the  distance,  is  the  sharp  Willoughby  Notch,  be- 
tween Mts.  Hor  and  Annanance,  in  which  lies  Willoughby  Lake.  To  the 
L  is  the  remoter  point  of  Jay  Peak,  and  the  Westmore  Haystack  is  on 
the  r.  About  N.  W.,  not  many  miles  away,  is  Mt  Starr  King,  marked  by 
a  small  diagonal  slide  near  the  central  peak ;  and  on  its  1.,  over  the  near 
white  building  of  the  Mt.-Adams  House,  is  the  hamlet  of  Jefferson  Hill, 
above  and  beyond  which  is  the  large  village  of  Lancaster.  Far  away  over 
Lancaster  is  the  rounded  top  of  OwPs  Head,  on  the  Canadian  shore  of  Lake 
Memphremagog,  with  Mt.  Orford  to  the  r. ;  and  nearer,  on  this  line,  are 
Mt.  Seneca  and  East  Mt  Over  the  r.  of  Starr  King  is  the  Smuggler*8 
Notch,  in  Brunswick,  with  high  Canadian  peaks  beyond. 

The  view  now  passes  over  the  near  and  wooded  Randolph  range  and  on 
to  the  blue  assemblage  of  the  Pilot  Mts.,  over  whose  highest  peaks  ap- 
pear the  Bowback  and  Sugar-Loaf  Mts.    The  white  domes  of  the  Percy 
Peaks  are  about  N.  N.  W.,  over  the  POots,  with  Stratford  Mt.  behind 
and   the  Long  Mt  of  Odell  to  the  r.,  overlooked  by  Mt.  Whitcomb. 
Parts  of  the  Stark  and  W.  Milan  valleys  are  seen  in  this  direction,  on 
the  r.  of  the  Pilots,  and  connected  with  them  are  the  heights  of  Green*s 
Ledge  and  Deer  Mt    Due  N.  is  Patience   Peak,  in  Millsfield,  beyond 
which  are  the  Dixville  and  Magalloway  Ranges,  with  the  remote  crest 
of  Mt.  Megantic,  near  Megantic  Lake.    The  Crescent  range  is  now  seen, 
near  at  hand  below,  under  Head  Pond;  nearly  over  which,  far  away  over 
Odell  and  the  Dartmouth-College  Grant,  are  Mts.  Pisgah  and  Carme],with 
Saddle  Hill  and  Mt  Nicolet  still  farther  off,  on  the  Maine-Canada  bor- 
der.   The  weary  eyes  now  rest  on  the  adjacent  Androscoggin  Valley, 
running  N.  from  Gorham  (with  Mt  Hayes  behind)  to  the  white  villages  of 
Berlin  Falls  (with  Mt  Forist  on  the  1.)  and  Milan  (with  the  Milan  Hills  on 
the  1.).    Through  these  pleasant  meadows  the  river  flows  peacefully,  in 
long  bright  curves.    Over  the  1.  of  Milan  is  Mt.  Dustan;  and  over  its  r.  is 
Lake  Umbagog,  with  the  Rangeley  Lakes  beyond,  and  the  great  Mt.  Azis- 
coos  over  it.    The  view  now  passes  over  Mt.  Madison,  and  is  nearly  iden- 
tical with  the  view  from  that  peak  (see  page  212)  as  far  around  as  Mt. 
Wild-Cat.    Nearly  S.  E.  through  the  Carter  Notch  (near  the  Glen  House) 
is  Mt  Pleasant,  a  long  ridge  crowned  by  a  hotel,  directly  over  which 
the  city  of  Portland  is  visible,  beyond  the  bright  sheen  of  Sebago  Lake. 
The  Upper  Moose  Pond  and  Long  -Pond  are  over  the  1.  of  Pleasant,  and 
Lovewell's  Pond  is  on  the  r.  near  Fryeburg  and  in  line  with  Saddle- 
back Mt.  in  Baldwin.     A  great  expanse  of  Western  Maine,  bordered 
by  the  dim  sea,  is  visible  in  this  direction.    Nearly  over  a  little  notch  in 
Wild-Cat  is  Double-Head,  with  the  fine  p3nramid  of  Kiarsarge  on  its  r., 
crowned  by  a  house,  and  looming  over  Thorn  Mt    Tbft  0\%.«^  ^^%  ^ 
Conway  appear  beyond;  and  the  Eagle  Mta.  txxu  Ao^mltorccL^Oaax.  «sv^  ^"^ 
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Wild-Cat.  The  rich  Saco  Valley  next  appears,  with  the  white  Tillages  of 
Lower  Bartlett,  N.  Conway,  and  Conway,  the  Ledges,  and  Walker*8 
Pond,  the  vista  being  closed  by  the  Green  Mt  in  £ffingham.  On  the  r.  is 
Moat  Mt.,  over  which  is  a  part  of  Ossipee  Lake;  and  Copple  Crown  Mt. 
is  far  away  toward  the  S. 

86.   Monnt  Jefferson 

is  6,714  ft  high,  or  80  ft.  lower  than  Adams,  785  ft  above  the  gap  on  the 
S.,  and  775  ft  above  the  gap  onrthe  N.  The  dull  gray  of  the  rocks  on  tlie 
N.  is  relieved  by  many  blocks  of  white  quartz;  and  on  the  S.  is  the  long 
grassy  slope  of  the  Monticello  Lawn.  There  are  two  peaks  of  nearly 
equal  height,  lying  W.  N.  W.  and  E.  S.  E.,  with  a  minor  nubble  towards 
Adams.  The  E.  side  falls  sharply  off  into  the  Great  Gulf,  but  on  tlie  W. 
and  N.  W.  longer  spurs  make  out,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Castellated 
Bidge,  whose  vast  crags  resemble  the  walls  of  a  battered  fortress.  In  the 
depressions  S.  E.  of  the  main  peak  snow  remains  until  July.  The  profile 
of  the  Sentinel  is  to  the  W.  of  the  main  peak. 

The  old  Lancaster  trail  foimerly  led  over  the  flanks  of  Jefferson,  kaving  the  Jef- 
ferson road  a  little  way  £.  of  the  Mt-Adams  House  It  has  been  long  discontinued, 
and  is  now  overgrown.  Messrs.  W.  F.  Channing  and  E.  E.  Hale  ascended  this  peak 
in  1842,  by  the  raylne  of  Israel's  River.  The  present  ways  of  aecess  an  deseribed 
in  Route  90.  The  top  of  Jefferson  may  be  visited  in  little  more  than  a  half-daj 
from  the  Summit  House  (including  the  return). 

*  The  View.  —  Toward  the  S.  £.  is  the  vast  mass  of  Washington,  with 
its  roads  and  hotel,  and  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  Great  Gulf.  Clay  is 
below,  over  which  is  the  distant  Ossipee  Bange;  and  above  the  slope  be- 
tween Clay  and  Monroe  are  the  round-headed  Paugus  and  the  black- 
pointed  Bartlett  Haystack,  with  Tremont  and  dark-domed  Passaconaway 
nearl}'  over  Monroe.  The  white  knoll  of  Potash  is  at  the  foot  of  Passacon- 
away,  and  on  the  r.  is  the  split  summit  of  Whiteface.  The  lower  terrace 
of  Franklin  is  on  the  r.  of  Monroe,  with  Green's  Cliff  over  and  beyond  it, 
and  the  serrated  ridge  of  Tripyramid  to  the  r.  Farther  away,  to  the  r.,  is 
the  great  curve  of  Sandwich  Dome.  Over  the  near  dome  of  Pleasant  is 
the  Nancy  Bange,  and  the  peaks  of  Jackson  and  Webster  are  on  the  1.  of 
Pleasant,  with  Clinton  on  the  r.,over  which  looms  the  lofty  Carrigain, 
beyond  the  Nancy  Bange.  Hancock  is  on  the  r.  of  Carrigain,  and  over 
it  peer  the  distant  crests  of  Osceola  and  Tecumseh.  Above  the  dark  forests 
towards  the  Notch  towers  the  sharply  cut-off  Mt  Willey,  with  Mts.  Field 
and  Tom  descending  to  the  N.  To  the  r.  of  Willey  is  the  remote  Mt  Car- 
digan;* and  the  rounded  Mt.  Willard  is  over  against  Willey.  The  Loon- 
Pond  Mts.  appear  over  Willey ;  Mt.  Carr  is  far  away  over  Field ;  and  the 
round  ridges  of  Mts.  Bond  and  Guyot  are  over  Tom.  On  the  r.  of  Bond  is 
Mr.  Flume,  to  the  r.  of  which  are  the  high  points  of  Liberty,  Lincoln,  and 
Lafayette,  with  Ifoosilauke's  long  ridge  over  Liberty,  the  S.  Twin  under 
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Lafayette,  and  the  N.  Twin  on  the  r.,  with  a  slide-striped  side.  Mt.  Hale 
and  the  Sugar  Loaves  are  just  to  the  S.  of  the  Apimonoosuc  Valley;  and 
the  view  then  passes  out  over  the  white  Fabyan  House  and  the  village  of 
Bethlehem  to  Mt.  Agassiz,  Sugar  Hill,  the  heights  of  Landafif  and  Lisbon, 
Mt.  Gardner,  and  the  village  and  hills  of  Littleton.  Gamers  Hump  is  far 
beyond,  due  W.  The  wilderness-ranges  of  Mts.  Deception  and  Dartmouth 
then  fill  the  foreground,  with  the  long  dark  Cherry  Mt.  over  them,  marked 
by  the  peak  of  OwPs  Head  on  its  r.  end,  while  beyond  are  the  ponds  and 
village  of  Whitefield,  backed  by  Dalton  Mt.  Over  the  1.  of  Dalton  are 
Elmore  Mt.  and  Mt.  Mansfield,  far  away  on  the  horizon;  and  over  the  r. 
are  Mt.  Niles,  the  Umpire  and  Burke  Mts.,  and  the  Lowell  Mts.  Nearly 
over  Cherry  Pond  and  close  to  the  r.  of  Dalton  Mt.  are  Mts.  Prospect  and 
Pleasant,  with  Lancaster  village  to  the  r.,  and  the  Cow  and  Bumslde  Mts. 
beyond.  Still  farther  away  in  this  direction  are  the  peaks  about  Wil- 
loughby  Lake,  the  Westmore  Haystack,  the  remote  Jay  Peak  (to  the  1.), 
and  Owl's  Head  and  Orford  Mts.,  near  Lake  Memphremagog.  The  view 
now  rests  on  the  nearer  Mt.  Starr  King,  with  the  village  of  Jefferson  Hill 
at  its  foot,  below  Lancaster;  and  to  the  r.  extends  the  great  group  of  the 
Pilot  Mts.,  over  which  are  seen  the  white  Percy  Peaks,  the  Bowbaek  and 
Stratford  Mts.,  and  the  mountains  about  the  Smuggler's  Notch,  in  Bruns- 
wick. In  the  foreground,  towards  and  r.  of  Starr  King,  are  the  densely 
wooded  Pliny  and  Randolph  ranges;  and  on  the  r.  of  the  Pilots  are  Deer 
Mt.  and  Greenes  Ledge. 

(The  Editor  was  prevented  from  getting  the  view  between  N.  and  E.  by  a  massive 
cloud  which  came  down  on  Jefifonon  during  his  visit,  and  remidned  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  day.  The  view  from  Jefferson  in  these  directions  is  not  essenti^ly  differ- 
ent from  that  frt>m  Adams,  except  in  so  far  as  the  noble  peak  of  Adams  itself,  rising 
near  at  hand,  eclipses  Madison  and  many  of  the  mountains  in  that  direction  )  To 
the  S.  E.  the  view  includes  Long  Pond  and  Sebago  Lake,  with  the  long  ridge  of  Mt. 
Pleasant,  surmounted  by  a  hotel.  Over  the  r.  end  of  this  ridge  the  city  of  Portland 
is  visible.  A  vast  area  of  Western  Maine,  bordered  by  the  ocean,  is  seen  in  this 
direction,  and  thence  N.  to  the  Canadian  frontier.  The  view  towards  Kiarsarge, 
Double-Ilead,and  the  Saco  Valley  is  dosed  by  the  massive  N.  B.  flanks  of  Mt.  Wash- 
ington, which  cannot  be  overlooked* 

The  *  Castellated  Eidge  runs  about  N.  N.  W.  from  Mt  Jefferson,  and  \ 
may  be  visited  in  about  4  hrs.  from  the  main  peak  and  return.  But  little 
underbrush  is  met  on  the  way,  the  course  lying  over  rocky  slopes.  The 
ridge  is  but  6-20  yards  wide  along  its  crest,  falling  away  gradually  on  the 
W.,  and  faced  with  formidable  precipices  on  the  E.  The  Castles  are  about 
1|  hrs.  march  from  the  peak  of  Jefferson,  and  are  three  in  number,  the 
central  one  being  the  largest,  and  the  northern  one  the  most  sharply  cut 
They  consist  of  lofty  piles  of  rock,  with  nearly  perpendicular  sides;  and 
support  minor  crags  which  resemble  turrets  and  battlements  (shown  in  a 
picture  on  page  881,  in  The  White  HiUs).  They  can  be  scaled,  though 
with  difficulty.  7%6  Bavine  of  the  Castles  is  wild,  steep,  rocky,  and  well 
watered. 
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I  w«IUiuik«d  peak  of  Deception,  onr  wboH  L  it  Bmek 
J  Hl  vammeacset  on  (faa  r.  uid  uinsaii  on  the  N.  to  th* 
wL  Under  the  bigbeit  put  of  Cbeny  i*  Hi.  DutaKmlh, 
it  briber  to  the  r.  Over  ±e  r.  of  Cherry  b  ]>iltoa 
mpect  and  PleManl  on  iher.;  end  tbegraMliiMof  Um 
irmont  it  beyand.  The  white  viU^ce  of  JeAnwD  Hill 
Mt  of  He  Starr  King,  with  the  blue  ciutler  of  the  Pilot 
tbar. 

>w  narrowed  on  the  immerue  peelu  to  die  R,  Jeffenon, 
ton,  wboM  funnidabie  tldee  mty  t«  vlotelr  ttndied  froia 
e-Eye  !•  next  teen,  fir  away  in  the  M.  E. ;  and  then  fol- 
aBdCarter,dowtillie  Great  Gulf,  with  levenloftbe  An- 
a&  Grattou  peak*  twyoDiL  The  view  to  the  &  E.  and  S. 
HTanhLiigtou. 

Bridle-Fath  from  the  CrawflDrd  Honw, 

Pa^  ha*  two  BdTuilsiiet  over  the  other  apprcacbaa  to 
wbicti  msy  in  part  compeiuale  for  iti  dlOUulIy  tnd  rug- 
mandt  near  view*  of  the  great  ravioet  tbat  head  Into  Che 
«,  and  givet  frequent  and  extensive  outlook)  from  (be 
vfaich  it  puiea,  to  that  an  approximate  Idea  of  the  prot- 

may  be  obtained,  If  Mt.  Waihington  ii  capped  with 
Ited  pedetCrian  could  atcend  Uie  Crawford  Path  and  go 
'aeblngton  to  the  Glen  Houte  in  a  long  day;  and  tbia  it 
lion  of  routei  In  Che  mounlaint,  tlnce  thereby  one  gett 
adranCage  of  Che  march  upward  over  the  S.  W.  peaka, 
Dt  to  the  Glen  eujuyt  unbie  view*  of  the  nortbem  tnoun- 
eat  Gulf.  The  abieiice  of  vegetation  (except  toiall  lub- 
m  tbe  ridge  maket  travelling  eaiy,  and  the  ouly  laboriout 
«  are  on  the  atcenta  of  >It«.  Clinton  and  Wathingtoo. 

from  tlili  path  are  Anertlmn  thoMon  any  other  approach 
,     Borne  warm  clolliing  alioald  be  taken,  Co  be  put  on 

it  re*Cing  on  the  intermediate  peaka. 
f  the  CimolbTd  Houh  alUnipttd  in  ISTfi  to  iKDre  a  eharur  Ca 
id  BW  thla  rauu,  but  Hera  ntatai  bj  Ihi  guw  bfiilUnre. 

tini  a  fm  riiu.  Ip  Itala  ouw  tlun  ll  HDia  peHi,  and  tfaa  ad- 
Tbi  CnnCDnl  llnuH  •hnuld  hare  lnosr  (hmi  guidM  quallOad 

daeeripIlDiu  of  tbt  nuuntalni  on  Ihli  Itaa  and  tbeir  vtewi  ai* 
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87.  Mount  Clay 

is  close  to  Mt.  Washington  on  the  N.  W.  and  forms  the  precipitous  head  of 
the  Great  Gulf.  It  is  6,658  ft  high,  or  only  186  it.  higher  than  the  gap 
towards  the  S. ;  and  consists  of  a  long  ridge  on  which  rise  three  wett- 
marked  hummocks,  whereon  is  exhibited  a  fine  regularity  of  stratification. 
**  The  humps  of  Clay  *'  are  formidable  to  travellers  on  the  long  march  from 
Randolph,  since  they  have  to  be  ascended  in  order  over  steep  acclivities. 
They  may  easily  be  visited  in  a  half-day  from  the  Summit  House.  The 
view  of  the  Great  Guif  from  this  ridge  is  very  impressive.  The  peaks  are 
low  and  steep-sided,  and  the  hollows  between  them  are  carpeted  with 
tough  sedges.  The  N.  peak  is  the  highest,  and  fh)m  it  the  following 
view  is  taken.  The  route  to  Clay  diverges  from  the  second  tank  on  the 
railway. 

*  The  View.  —  Mt  Washington  is  seen  close  at  hand,  in  all  its  vastness, 
with  the  Summit  House,  the  great  N.  W.  and  N.  E.  fianks,  and  parts  of 
the  carriage-road  and  railway.    Between  the  S.  peak  of  Clay  and  Mon- 
roe are  the  dark  cone  of  the  Bartlett  Haystack,  the  round  head  of  Paugus, 
and  the  blue  Ossipee  Range.    The  dark  hemisphere  of  Passaconaway  ap- 
pears over  Monroe ;  and  the  cloven  crest  of  Whiteface  is  between  Ifonroe 
and  Little  Monroe.    On  the  r.  of  the  latter  is  the  sierra  of  Tripyramid, 
with  the  long  swell  of  Sandwich  Dome  on  its  r.    Below  Monroe  is  Frank- 
lin* s  level  top,  over  which  is  the  Nancy  Range,  and  far  away  to  the  J. 
(nearly  above  Paugus)  is  Mt  Belknap,  over  the  visible  gleam  of  Lake 
Winnepesaukee.    A  few  miles  away,  on  the  Presidential  Range,  is  the 
high  dome  of  Pleasant,  flanked  by  Jackson  and  Webster  on  the  L  and 
Ginton  on  the  r-    Over  its  1.  is  the  imposing  crest  of  Carrfgain,  with  Han- 
cock over  the  r.  flank  of  Clinton,  and  the  low  peaks  of  Osceola  and  Tecum- 
seh  far  away  beyond.    Low  down  on  the  horizon  is  Cardigan,  over  the  r. 
of  Hancock.    The  sharp  S.  flank  of  Willey  is  beyond  the  Notch,  with 
Field  and  Tom  continuous  to  the  r.,  Willard  below  the  1.  of  Field,  the  ra- 
vine of  Beecher's  Cascades  on  the  r.,  and  a  long  granite  ridge  (forest-clad) 
running  N.  towards  the  Fabyan  House,  including  Mt.  Andalusite  and  Mt 
Rosebrook.    Far  away  over  Field  is  Mt  Carr;  and  the  round  tops  of  Mts. 
Bond  and  Guyot  are  over  the  gap  between  Field  and  Tom,  with  the 
peaks  of  Flume  and  Liberty  beyond ;  and  the  high  ridge  of  Mooeilauke 
closes  the  vista.    To  the  r.  of  Bond  is  the  S.  Twin  Mt.,  over  which  are 
the  sharp  spire  of  Lincoln  and  the  sierra  of  Lafayette.    N.  Twin  is  on 
the  r.  of  Lafayette,  below,  and  has  a  slide  on  its  side;  and  near  its  N.  end 
are  Mt.  Hale  and  the  Sugar  Loaves.    The  view  now  traverses  a  great  area 
of  the  Ammonoosuc  Valley,  fVom  the  Marshfield  station  and  the  white 
Fabyan  House  to  Bethlehem  (with  Mt.  Agassiz  near)  and  Littleton.     Mt 
Gardner  appears  on  the  S.  of  Littleton,  and  Sugar  Hill  and  the  LandafT 
highlands  are  also  seen.    In  the  foreground  is  the  green  forest  which 
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sweeps  up  to  the  well-marked  peak  of  Deception,  over  whoee  1.  U  Beech 
Hill,  while  Cherry  Mt.  commeDces  on  the  r.  and  ascends  on  the  N.  to  the 
peak  of  OwPs  Head.  Under  the  highest  part  of  Cherry  is  Mt.  Dartmouth, 
and  Mt.  Mitten  is  farther  to  the  r.  Over  the  r.  of  Cherry  is  Dalton 
Mt.,  with  Mts.  Prospect  and  Pleasant  on  the  r. ;  and  the  great  line  of  the 
Green  Mts.  of  Vermont  is  beyond.  The  white  village  of  Jefferson  Hill 
appears  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Starr  King,  with  the  blue  cluster  of  the  Pilot 
Range  farther  to  the  r. 

The  view  is  now  narrowed  on  the  immense  peaks  to  the  N.,  Jefferson, 
Adams,  and  Madison,  whose  formidable  sides  may  be  closely  studied  from 
this  point.  Goose-Eye  is  next  seen,  far  away  in  the  N.  £. ;  and  then  fol- 
low Moriah,  Imp,  and  Carter,  down  the  Great  Gulf,  with  several  of  the  An- 
droscoggin hills  and  Grafton  peaks  beyond.  The  view  to  the  S.  £.  and  S. 
is  closed  by  Mt.  Washington. 

88.   The  Bridie-Path  from  the  Crawford  Honse. 

The  Crawford  Pa^  has  two  advantages  over  the  other  approaches  to 
Mt.  Washington,  which  may  in  part  compensate  for  its  difficulty  and  rug- 
ged ness.  It  commands  near  views  of  the  great  ravines  that  head  into  the 
heart  of  the  range,  and  gives  frequent  and  extensive  outlooks  from  the 
high  peaks  over  which  it  passes,  so  that  an  approximate  idea  of  the  pros- 
pect from  above  may  be  obtained,  if  Mt.  Washington  is  capped  with 
clouds.  A  practised  pedestrian  could  ascend  tlie  Crawford  Path  and  go 
down  from  Mt.  Washington  to  the  Glen  House  in  a  long  day;  and  this  is 
the  best  combination  of  routes  in  the  mountains,  since  thereby  one  gets 
the  exhilarating  advantage  of  the  march  upward  over  the  S.  W.  peaks, 
and  on  his  descent  to  the  Glen  enjoys  noble  views  of  the  northern  moun- 
tains and  the  Great  Gulf.  The  absence  of  vegetation  (except  small  sub- 
alpine  varieties)  on  the  ridge  makes  travelling  easy,  and  the  only  laborious 
parts  of  the  route  are  on  the  ascents  of  Mts.  Clinton  and  Washington. 
The  cloud-effects  from  this  path  are  finer  than  those  on  an}"-  other  approach 
to  the  mountain.  Some  warm  clothing  should  be  taken,  to  be  put  on 
while  the  visitor  is  resting  on  the  intermediate  peaks. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Crawford  House  attempted  in  1875  to  secure  a  charter  to 
build  a  carrii^^road  over  this  route,  but  were  refused  by  the  State  LegisKtuxe. 
The  trail  is  plain  and  safe,  and  can  be  followed  without  a  guide  by  any  one  of  ordi- 
nary intelligence,  unlet:*  a  fog  rises.  In  this  case  there  is  some  peril,  and  the  ad- 
vance should  be  slow  and  cautious.  Several  people  have  been  fatally  lost  from  this 
path  at  such  times.  The  Crawford  House  should  have  two  or  three  guides  qualified 
for  this  journey.  No  horses  can  be  obtained  for  this  route,  and  it  must,  therefore, 
be  performed  on  foot. 

More  particular  descriptions  of  the  mountains  on  this  line  and  their  riews  are 
given  in  preceding  routes,  in  order  to  avoid  overloading  the  account  of  the  path  it- 
self- The  following  are  the  times  made  by  the  Ouide-Book  party  in  easy  marching 
along  this  path :  From  the  Crawford  House  to  the  summit  of  Clinton,  1^  hrs  ;  Clin- 
ton to  the  top  of  Pleasant,  40  mln. ;  Pleasant  to  Franklin,  80  min.  \  ¥va!o2B2&&.\5^^0Ds^ 
top  of  Monroe,  40  min. 
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The  fbllowiog  dbteneee  are  glten  on  ProC  Wiftlling's  map  of  Co<ti  Coiiiitj :  daw- 
fbrd  HooM  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Clinton,  8  M. ;  ^  Pleasant,  4| ;  to  Fxanklui,  £X ;  to 
Monroe,  6|.    (To  Washington,  8^) 

The  following  table  of  altitude  is  frcnn  Prof  Gayot's  memoir  on  the  Appalachian 
System :  Height  of  the  Crawford  House  above  the  sea,  1^920  ft. ;  of  Mt.  Clintoo, 
4,820 ;  the  gap  between  Clmton  and  Pleasant,  4,06D  ;  Mt.  Pleasant,  4,764 ;  gap  be- 
tween Pleasant  and  Franklin,  4,400;  Mt.  Vranklin,  4,904;  Little  Monroe,  6,204; 
Monroe,  6^884;  gap  between  Monroe  and  Washington,  6,100.  [Mt.  Wad^ington, 
6,298] 

"  The  ascent  of  Mt.  Washington,  the  great  point  of  Interest,  of  course.  Is  in  many 
respects  more  satisfoctory  from  this  plateau  than  by  any  other  route,  as  it  gives  a 
person  really  fond  of  mountain-scenei^  and  romantic  adventure  as  much  experience 
of  the  kind  as  is  agreeable,  without  bec<Hning  wearisome.  To  one  unacquainted  with 
mountain-sceneiT,  the  ascent  by  the  bridle-path  from  the  Crawford  Notch  alfords 
more  new  sensations  than  can,  perhi^,  be  gained  elsewhere  in  this  r^on  in  so  few 
hours."    {Pietvresque  America!) 

The  path  leaves  the  E.  side  of  the  Crawford  Hoose,  and  soon  parts  from 
the  Gibbs-Falls  path,  which  diverges  to  the  1.    The  ascent  of  Mt.  Clinton 
is  made  in  about  1^  hrs.,  the  distance  being  8  M.    The  route  leads  through 
the  woods  all  the  way,  with  occasional  sections  of  conhiroy,  and,  although 
it  is  kept  in  good  repair,  this  part  of  the  journey  is  considered  the  most 
difficult.    About  1  M.  from  the  Crawford  House  is^the  so-called  Sunset 
Grove  (on  the  1.),  just  beyond  which  (r.)  is  a  spring  of  water,  near  the 
path.    The  trees  grow  dwarfed  and  spiky  as  the  summit  is  approached, 
(many  of  them  having  been  killed  by  the  frosts  of  1816),  and  fine  ristaa 
are  afforded  on  the  I.  ( Ammonoosuc  Valley)  and  in  front    Farther  up,  a 
guide-board  is  deen  on  the  r.,  bearing  the  inscription,  **  Mt.  Clinton*  8 
M.,''  meaning  that  it  is  on  Mt.  Clinton  and  8  M.  from  the  Crawford  Honse^ 
and  not,  as  some  have  very  naturally  supposed,  that  Mt.  Clinton  is  8  M. 
from  the  guide-board.    The  summit  (see  Route  80)  is  a  short  distance  to 
the  S.    Fine  views  to  the  S.  and  W.  are  gained  from  this  ridge,  and  in 
front  are  seen  the  massive  peaks  of  the  Presidential  Range,  close  at  hand. 

The  path  from  Mt.  Clinton  to  Mt.  Pleasant  is  in  good  condition,  and 
winds  along  the  crest-line  of  a  high,  bare,  and  ledgy  ridge.  There  is  a 
short  copse  of  evergreens  in  the  hollow  N.  of  Clinton,  which  is,  however, 
easily  threaded  by  the  trail.  The  course  is  about  N.  £.,  and  Mt.  Pleasant 
may  be  reached  in  40  minutes,  beyond  several  minor  rocky  knolls.  The 
views  on  either  side  are  of  a  highly  interesting  character  and  of  great  ex- 
tent, including  the  wide  Ammonoosuc  Valley  on  the  1.  As  the  patlr  nears 
the  S.  flank  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  it  traverses  a  little  green  hollow  in  whose  1. 
side  is  a  spring  of  clear  water,  surrounded  by  spring  flowers  late  in 
August,  and  by  snow  until  July.  A  short  distance  beyond  an  indistinct 
path  diverges  to  the  h  by  some  low  bushes,  and  begins  the  direct  ascent  oi 
Mt.  Pleasant  by  a  series  of  zigzags.  The  main  path  continues  to  the  r. 
and  passes  on'  the  E.  side  of  th^Q  inpuntaln,  far  ,below  the.  s^mmlt.  The 
vague  div6t]gent  trail  wa«  the  first  route  of  the  Crawford  path,  and  leads 
up  tbe  dome-lii&e  swell  of  Plsasant.  It  soon  strikes  the  oM  Fabyan  trail, 
comiDg  trom  the  1.  and  ascending  to  the  r.,  which  was  originally  well 
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made  and  is  still  finely  preserved.  This  broad  paA  is  followed,  by  a  series 
of  easy  gradients,  to  the  pile  of  stones  on  the  sammit  of  Pleasant.  Tour- 
ists who  do  not  chance  to  find  the  divergent  path  can  ascend  the  mountain 
in  about  20  minutes  from  the  main  trail,  without  any  difficulty. 

Kt.  Pleasant  and  its  view,  see  Route  81. 

The  Fabyan  path  passes  from  the  plateau  of  Mt.  Pleasant  toward  the 
N.  E.,  soon  descending  a  sharp-angled  slope  towards  the  dell  in  which  Red 
Pond  is  situated.  The  main  Crawford  trail  is  rejoined  on  the  ridge  beyond 
this  pool,  where  it  is  broad  and  w^l  defined,  but  soon  reaches  a  narrow 
ridge,  with  precipitous  sides,  where  the  profound  chasm  of  Oakes's  Gulf 
breaks  down  on  the  r.  for  3,000  ft.  In  foggy  or  stormy  weather  this  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  points  on  the  route.  In  front  looms  the  bold  S.  face 
of  Mt.  Franklin,  affording  a  short  and  breathless  clamber,  after  which  the 
path  passes  directly  over  the  flat  and  characterless  top  of  the  mountain. 
The  time  trdm  the  summit  of  Pleasant  to  Franklin  is  less  than  80  min- 
utes. 

Ht.  Franklin,  see  Route  82. 

Beyond  Mt.  Franklin  the  path  descends  but  little,  and  so'm  reaches  the 
verge  of  Oakes's  Gulf  again,  winding  along  there  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  profound  abyss  is  seen  far  below  on  the  r ,  sweeping  out  be- 
tween slide-striped  walls  to  the  greater  valley  of  the  Mt.- Washington 
River.  On  the  1.  are  the  sharp  ftlopes  which  fall  away  to  the  ravine  which 
opens  on  the  Ammonoosuc.  In  front  are  the  castellated  peaks  of  J^on- 
roe,  the  most  alpine  of  the  crests  between  Adams  and  Chocorua,  through 
whose  gap  is  the  hamlet-crowned  cone  of  Washington.  The  path  bends 
from  E.  to  N.  around  the  picturesque  S.  peak  of  Monroe,  and  is  in  a 
manner  terraced  narrowly  between,  the  cliffs  and  the  profound  ravine  to 
the  r.  Noble  views  of  mountain^architecture  are  gained  along  the  crags 
of  Monroe,' to  the  1 ,  and  deep  and  shadowy  gorges  sweep  away  on  the  r., 
while  the  gray  pyramid  of  Washington  looms  up  ahead.  Near  the  E.  slope 
of  the  N.  peak  is  a  boggy  pool,  above  which,  on  the  tributary  rills,  are 
small  basins  of  clear,  cold  water. 

As  the  path  passes  out  by  Monroe,  BooWs  Spur  is  seen  on  the  r ,  run- 
ning out  from  Ml  Washington  over  the  head  of  a  great  ravine  within 
whose  cool  depths  the  Editor  has  found  snow-banks  in  July.  On  the  1. 
are  the  Lakes  of  the  Clouds^  which  are  easily  accessible  from  the  path., 
The  cold  waters  of  the  larger  lake  bathe  the  sides  of  several  sharp  insu- 
lated rocks.  S.  of  the  lake  is  a  marshy  pool  about  25  ft.  long;  and  to  the 
N.  W.  (and  higher  up)  is  a  small  rock-rimmed  pond.  .  — 

Mt.  Monroe  and  its  view  are  described  in  Route  88;. in  Rout&  76  are 
notes  about  Oakes's  Gulf^  which  is  visited  hence;  and  Route  78  treats  of 
BootVs  ^^pw,  which  may  be  visited  by  diverging  to  the  r.  about  4  M.  U«^ 
yond.    Tuckennan?p  Ravine,  see  Route  72. 

The  path  now  strikes  fhe  broad  southem  \>uttt«%%  ollftX^^^^v^^^^^ 
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and  ascends  gradually  over  long  ledges,  with  the  lakes  and  the  distant 
Ammonoosuc  Valley  on  the  I.  It  soon  reaches  the  terrace  which  leads  oat 
on  the  r.  to  Boott^s  Spur;  and  from  its  succeeding  section  interesting  views 
are  gained  towards  the  farther  part  of  Tuckerman*s  Ravine.  After  some 
preliminary  gradings,  the  steep  final  cone  is  attacked,  and  is  slowly  and 
breathlessly  ascended  by  a  well-marked  but  arduous  path  among  masses 
of  mica-slate  rocks.  The  terminus  is  at  a  rude  stone  enclosure  (which 
was  formerly  used  for  the  saddle-horses)  below  the  U.  S.  Signal  Station, 
whence  a  short  plank  walk  conducts  to  the  railway  and  the  Summit 
Houte, 

The  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  wrote  the  following  beantiftil  deKriptk>n  of  a  ride 
over  this  bridle-path :  '*  Beginning  at  our  very  feet  as  little  crevices  or  pett*^ 
gorges,  the  valleys  widened,  and  deepened,  and  stretched  forth,  until  on  either  slue 
they  grew  dim  in  the  distance,  and  the  eye  dispute  with  itself  whether  it  was  lijce 
or  cloud  that  spotted  the  horizon  with  silver.  The  valleys  articulated  with  this 
ridge  as  ribs  with  a  backbone.  As  I  rode  along  this  jagged  and  broken  path,  except 
of  my  horse's  feet  there  was  not  a  single  sound.  There  was  no  wind.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  to  f*ing  through  if  there  had  been  ever  so  much     There  were  no  birds. 

There  were  no  chirping  insects There  was  perfect  peace*  perfipct  stillness, 

universal  brightness,  the  fulness  of  vision,  and  a  wondrous  gkny  in  the  hettven 
and  over  all  the  earth.  The  earth  was  to  me  as  it  were  unpeopled.  I  saw  neither 
towns  nor  cities,  neither  houses  nor  villages,  neither  smoke  nor  motion  nor  sign  of 
life.      I  stopped,  and  imagined  that  I  was  as  they  who  first  explored  thii^  ridgy  wil- 

demess,  and  knew  that  as  far  as  eye  could  reach  not  a  white  man  U^ And 

so,  for  a  half-hour,  I  rode  alone,  without  the  rustic  of  leaves,  without  ham  or  buss, 
without  that  nameless  mixture  of  pipes,  small  and  great,  which  ffll  the  woods  or  Ping 
along  the  surfiuse  of  the  plains.  There  were  no  nuts  to  ftll,  bo  brancbeH  to  snap,  no 
squirrels  to  bark,  no  birds  to  fly  out  and  flap  away  through  tibe  kavea.  The  mittted 
moss  was  bom  and  bred  in  silence.  The  stunted  savins  and  ^edats  crouched  down 
close  to  the  earth  fh>m  savage  winds,  as  partridges  crouch  when  hawks  are  in  the 
air.  The  forests  in  the  chasms  and  valleys  b^low  were  like  bushes  or  overgrown 
moss.  If  there  were  any  wind  down  there,  if  they  shook  their  leaves  to  its  loping, 
and  danced  when  it  bid  them,  it  was  all  the  same  to  me.  For  motion  or  rest  were 
alike  at  this  distance. 

'•  Out  of  these  chambers  of  the  air  T  remembered  the  world  afiur  off,  as  one  re- 
members the  fiUry-tales  of  his  childhood.  The  cities  we  had  trodden  seem  in  the 
mind  like  pencil-traced  pictures  half  rubbed  out.  The  real  New  York  seoned  too  im- 
possible even  for  a  dream.  That  Boston  really  lay  sweltering  by  the  seaside  excited  a 
smile  of  incredulity.  As  I  rode  along,  I  tried  the  etkct  of  speech.  I  called  out 
aloud.  The  sound  fell  from  my  lips,  and  ceased  forever.  No  mountains  caught  it 
and  nourished  it  in  echoes.  I  called  again,  but  there  was  in  a  second  no  voice,  and 
none  that  echoed." 

89.  The  Davis  Bridie-Path 

(16  M.  long)  was  made  by  N.  T.  P.  Davis,  the  proprietor  of  the  Mt-Craw- 
ford  House,  in  1846,  but  did  not  become  popular,  and  was  but  little  used. 
It  has  been  abandoned  for  many  years,  and  is  difficult  to  trace  at  some 
points.  Prof.  Huntington  ascended  by  it  in  1871,  since  which  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  it  has  been  traversed.  He  reports  that  the  chief  difficulty  Is  in 
getting  to  the  trail  above  the  Giant's  Stairs,  beyond  which  it  is  more 
easily  followed.  The  Editor  has  traversed  only  the  first  6  M.  and  the  last 
8  M.  of  this  route.  The  path  up  to  the  Giant's  Stairs  is  described  on  page 
JSS,  and  passes  up  between  Mts.  Crawford  and  Resolution,  attacking  the 
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Stairs  on  the  1.,  4-6  M.  from  Bemis  Station.  From  the  head  of  the  Stairs 
it  passes  nearly  N.  for  7  M.,  through  a  forest  of  black  growth,  and  may  be 
followed  without  much  difficulty,  especially  as  it  keeps  along  the  highest 
line.  No  views  are  afforded,  save  at  one  point  where  the  forest  has  been 
burned  away ;  and  the  route  is  highly  monotonous.  The  long  and  mas- 
sive ridge  upon  which  this  path  runs  from  the  Giant^s  Stairs  to  Boott's 
Spur  lies  between  the  valleys  of  the  Mt.-Washington  River  and  the  Rocky 
Branch,  and  is  8-10  M.  long,  with  a  spur  towards  the  Saco,  N.  of  Sleeper 
Brook.  This  prominent  feature  of  the  White  Mis.  has  hitherto  been 
without  a  name,  and  the  Editor  applies  to  it  the  provisional  title  of  the 
Montalban  Bidge.  About  11  M.  fVom  Bemis  Station  the  path  begins  to 
open  some  pleasant  views,  which  continue  for  about  2  M.,  when  the  ridge 
is  left  and  the  side  of  Boott's  Spur  is  attacked.  The  route  lies  (not  over 
but)  up  by  the  side  of  the  adjacent  crags,  and  out  over  the  Spur.  It  is 
about  3  M.  from  this  point  to  the  Summit  House,  and  the  path  lies  nearly 
over  the  middle  of  the  plain,  being  marked  in  some  parts  by  piles  of  stones 
along  the  side  and  elsewhere  by  the  discolorations  on  the  ledges.  In  case 
of  fog  the  path  should  be  closely  followed;  otherwise  the  visitor  can  be 
guided  by  the  looming  up  of  the  great  cone  ahead,  care  being  taken  to 
keep  well  to  the  1.  to  avoid  the  depressions  towards  Tuckerman*s  Ravine. 
Noble  views  are  afforded  during  all  this  last  third  of  the  route,  and  the 
mountains  rise  up  on  every  side.  The  path  enters  that  from  the  Crawford 
House  near  the  foot  of  the  great  cone,  and  then  ascends  rapidly  over  the 
steep  rocks. 

90.  The  Eoute  over  the  Iforthern  Peaks. 

This  is  one  of  the  grandest  mountain  walks  in  Eastern  America,  and 
one  of  the  least  known.  The  absence  of  any  trail  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  upon  Madison  render  it  impracticable  to  the  majority  of  tourists; 
and  the  possibility  of  bewildering  clouds  and  fog-banks  settling  on  the 
peaks  adds  an  element  of  danger  to  the  journey.  It  certainly  should  not 
be  attempted  unless  by  (or  under  the  guidance  oO  expert  woodsmen  and 
mountaineers.  When  the  sky  is  absolutely  cloudless,  and  the  wind  is 
from  the  N.  W.  or  N.,  there  is  but  little  danger  of  fog  coming  down  during 
the  day.  No  one  should  attempt  the  journey  alone,  since  in  case  of  a- 
crippling  accident  to  the  ankles  or  legs  no  aid  could  be  summoned  from 
the  distant  hotels. 

This  route  has  been  traversed  in  12  hrs.,  but  there  is  too  much  noble 
scenery  along  its  course  to  be  satisfactorily  studied  in  so  short  a  time.    It 
is  therefore  wiser  to  encamp  one  night  on  the  way.    If  the  weather  is 
warm  and  still,  this  can  be  done  comfbrtably  near  Star  Lake  oc  S^rcsk 
Lake,  where  water  and  fire-wood  may  be  obt&Viv^^.    'ftwX.  \1  ^<fe  Vxx^Ss.  Na» 
blowing  and  a  storm  threatens,  it  would  be  Tm^aie  V>  "^wa  ^'^  m^goS.  qs^^Qqa 

10*  ^ 
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ridge,  and  the  traveUers  will  be  forced,  to  go  far  down  into  one  of  the  lat- 
eral ravines.  The  compass-bearings  of  the  ronte  in  advance  should  be 
taken  and  recorded  before  encamping,  so  that  the  march  can  be  resumed 
with  confidence  in  the  morning,  even  though  clouds  rest  on  the  ridge. 
The  camp-ground  should  be  selected  long  before  dark,  in  order  that  a  suffi- 
cient store  of  dry  wood  may  be  accumulated  to  keep  a  large  fire  burning 
all  night,  with  which  to  remove  the  chill  from  the  air.  The  Quide-Book 
survey  encamped  near  Star  Lake,  on  a  still  night  in  August,  with  watchers 
detailed  to  keep  up  a  roaring  fire  all  night;  but  at  dawn  the  tent  was  in- 
crusted  with  ice.  An  abundant  supply  of  provisions  should  be  taken,  in 
order  to  be  prepared  for  contingencies.  The  descent  is  doubtless  easier 
than  the  ascent,  but  loses  the  rare  excitement  of  the  progress  from  the  less 
to  the  greater  and  the  mysterious  but  certain  attraction  of  Mt  Washing- 
ton. The  start  should  be  made  at  dawn,  in  order  to  reach  the  Summit 
House  in  good  season. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  be  overcome  is  the  ascent  of  Ht.  Madison,  which 
has  been  made  by  four  routes.  The  Guide-Book,  party  rode  from  the  Glen 
House  to  the  height-of-land  between  the  Peabody  and  Moose  Bivers, 
whence  a  march  of  4  hrs.  led  to  the  summit.  The  first  S  hrs.  were  in  an 
ordinary  forest,  with  a  steady  ascent;  the  last  hour  was  along  and  over  a 
line  of  hununocks,  between  which  were  almost  impassable  thickets. 

'.  The  most  ardnoiis  route  by  vfaich  Madison  has  eTer  been  aaoeocled  iws  that  taken 
by  Raymond,  who  1^  the  Glen  House  at  8  a.  m.  ,  and  reached  the  sonuaiit  at  4  P.  m., 
crossed  Jefferson  at  twilight,  and  reached  Washington  at  8  a.  it.  lie  ascended 
the  W.  Branch  of  the  Peabody  to  the  stream  which  flows  from  between  Adnns  aad 
Madison,  which  was  followed  to  its  branch  from  Madison.  This  soon  vanished 
under  the  rocks,  and  thence  a  tremendous  thicket  of  dwarf  trees  was  crossed  by 
slow  and  painfiU  labor. 

,  The  ridge  which  ascends  from  Copp's,  on  the  £.  flank,  has  been  used  as 
a  route  up  Madison,  and  is  for  the  most  part  straight  and  steady.  The 
lower  part  is  covered  with  a  heavy  forest,  in  which  the  walking  is  good; 
but  farther  up  the  ridge  has  been  burnt  over,  and  is  nearly  bare.  The  fire 
performed  a  good  service  by  laying  low  the  dwarf  thickets,  but  there  is 
an  area  about  ^  M.  broad  where  the  half-burnt  tree-trunks  are  piled  upon 
each  other  in  perplexing  confusion.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  belt 
should  be  flanked  on  the  r.,  keeping  near  its  r.  edge  (see  page  109  a). 

The  profile  of  the  line  of  march  from  Howker^s  is  as  follows :  Howker's,  periiaps 
1,900  ft.  above  the  sea ;  Mt.  Bfadison,  6,865;  Star  Lake,  4,912;  Mt.  Adams,  6,794; 
Storm  Lake,  4,939 ;  Mt.  Jeflbrson,  6,714 ;  gap  towards  Clay,  4J979 ;  ML  Clay,  6,668; 
gap  towards  Washington,  6,417 ;  Oulf  Tank,  6,800 ;  Mt.  Washington,  6,293. 

The  route  from  Howker's  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  followed  by  the 
earlier  explorers  of  the  N.  peaks.  Howker's  is  about )  M.  from  Wood*s 
tavern,  on  the  Jeflerson  road,  and  is  on  the  old  road  to  the  Glon  House. 
The  ridge  which  runs  thence  to  the  summit  of  Madison  is  nearly  straight 
and  without  hummocks.  It  is  probably  the  best  route  to  the  summit.  It 
wW,  however,  be  observed  that  while  1 M.  an  hour  i9  the  average  time  of 
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marching,  the  passage  from  the  region  of  small  trees  to  the  ledges,  bat 
little  over  )  M.  in  extent,  requires  over  \\  hrs.  The  course  from  Howker's 
is  about  S.  S.  W. 

Another  route  which  has  been  used  is  begun  by  entering  the  woods 
J  M.  from  Wood's,  on  the  Old  Pinkham  Road,  just  across  the  Moose-Biver 
Bridge,  passing  in  for  1 M.  to  the  Bumpus  Brook,  and  following  it  for  ^  M. 
to  a  dry  brook-bed  which  is  followed  to  the  S.  The  way  reaches  the 
upper  knoll  of  the  hummocky  ridge,  and  then  follows  the  track  of  Gordon's 
path  through  the  dwarf  fir.  There  is  no  water  for  the  last  8  M.  This 
route  is  5^  M.  long,  the  hard  climbing  being  between  the  second  and 
fourth  miles,  succeeded  by  1  M.  of  dwarf  fir. 

The  following  flgnres  are  taken  flrom  Prof.  Pickering*!  notes  of  an  aarent  (in  the 
summer  of  1875)  over  Biadison,  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Clay,  io  the  sununit  of.Washi- 
ington,  in  one  day.  The  times  and  distances  (pedometnc  OMasurement)  are  com- 
puted from  Howker*8  to  the  Summit  Houw  (fractions  are  given  in  decimals'): 
Starting-point  to  region  of  small  trees,  1.88  hours,  1-7  M. ;  thence  to  low  shrubs. 
1.08  hours,  .6  M. ;  thence  to  the  ledges,  .5  hour,  .1  M. j  thence  to  the  summit  of 
Madison,  .8  hour,  .8  M. ;  thence  to  Star  Lake,  .6  boor,  .7  M. ;  thence  to  the  summit 
of  Adams,  1.88  hours,  .8  M  ;  thrace  to  Storm  Lake,  115  boors,  1  M. ;  thence  to  the 
top  of  Jcflferson,  2  hours,  14  M. ;  thence  to  the  N.  peak  of  Clay,  1.4  hours,  1.6  M. ; 
thence  to  the  depression  between  Clay  and  Washington,  .6  hour,  .5  M. ;  thence  to  the 
summit  of  Washington,  .4  hour,  .8  M.  The  entire  march  took  lUraut  12  hours,  and 
the  distance  is  10  M. 

Kt.  Madison  and  its  view,  see  Route  84. 

The  slope  from  Madison  to  the  gap  towards  Adams  is  sharp  and  rugged, 
but  the  descent  is  not  difficult,  since  the  way  is  not  encumbered  by  bushes. 
The  difference  of  altitude  ^  458  ft.,  and  the  time  about  ^  hr.  In  the 
saddle  between  Madison  and  Adams  there  is  a  tiny  lakelet,  filled  with  clear^ 
sweet  water.  To  this  the  temporary  name  of  Star  Lake  has  been  ap- 
plied, on  account  of  its  extreme  height  and  because  it  mirrors  so  perfectly 
the  constellations  above.  The  land  slopes  gradually  away  to  dwarf 
forests  on  the  N.  W. ;  and  on  the  S.  E.  falls  sharply  off  into  a  tangled 
lateral  ravine  which  opens  towards  the  Great  Gulf.  Perhaps  the  best 
point  on  the  range  to  make  a  camp  during  cold  or  threatening  weather  is 
about  ^  M.  down  the  ravine  which  falls  slowly  to  the  N.  W.  from  Star 
Lake.  There  is  plenty  of  wood  there,  and  never-failing  springs  of  water, 
in  a  well-sheltered  locality.  The  adjacent  gorge  is  the  Madison  Ravine, 
through  which  fiows  a  small  brook. 

Starr  King  sajrs  of  this  place :  '*  We  are  almost  overhung  by  the  lawless  rocks  of  a 
subordinate  peak  of  Mt.  Adams,  whic^  we  called  John  Quiney  Adanu,  and  back  of 
that  was  the  profile  line  of  the  higher  crest,  bulging  off  and  sweeping  down  into  a 
ravine  deep  below  the  general  level  of  the  ridge.  The  rocks  were  very  Jagged, and  at 
first  sight  nothing  couM  seem  more  harsh  and  chaotic.  Yet  the  view  was  strangely 
fiueinating.^^ 

In  order  to  attack  the  ridge  of  Adams  it  is  necessary  to  flank  on  the 
ir.  the  lofty  crags  S.  of  Star  Lake,  and  this  course  leads  near  the  gate  of 
King's  Eavine,  which  is  about  200  ft.  above  >i\vft  ^^  V.'w»  "^'^^''^  "^"^V 
The  top  of  Adams  is  about  700  ft.  above  the  g8A«  ol  >i5[v^TWvafc>  ^cc\.\\«!t^^ 
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inarch  distant.  The  rente  lies  between  the  precipitous  verge  of  the 
ravine  and  the  subordinate  peak  on  the  U,  and  is  on  good  ground  for 
walking.  A  short  detour  should  be  made  to  the  head  of  the  cliffs,  on  the 
r.,  whence  a  noble  view  may  be  obtained  down  the  vast  chasm  and  out  to 
the  Randolph  road.  The  peak  of  Adams  looms  up  boldly  in  front,  and  is 
reached  only  after  a  hard  scramble  over  steep  piles  of  rocks. 

Kt.  Adams  and  its  view,  see  Route  85. 

Lowe's  Path.  — Charles  Edward  Lowe  lives  in  Randolph,  SJ  M.  £.  of 
the  Mt.-Adams  House  and  8  M.  W.  o''  Gorham.  He  is  the  best  guide  to 
the  great  northern  peaks,  and  is  said  to  be  cautious,  intelligent,  and  com- 
panionable. He  charges  $  3  a  day.  He  has  cut  a  new  path,  8  ft.  wide, 
fW>m  his  house  (l^ooA;  Vale)  to  "Mt,  Adams,  which  starts  out  towards  the 
N.  peak,  crosses  a  high  foot-hill,  and  advances  up  the  steep  spur  of 
Nowell's  Ridge,  which  walls  King's  Ravine  on  the  S.  W.  After  going 
through  2  M.  of  tall  mixed  and  spruce  woods  it  crosses  about  ^  M.  of 
10-ft.  trees  and  reaches  the  ledges,  about  1^  M.  from  the  crest  of  the  main 
peak.  There  are  none  of  the  breast-high  trees  on  this  route.  Fine  views 
of  King's  Ravine  may  be  obtained  on  the  1.  Just  before  reaching  the  W. 
peak  of  Adams  a  branch-path  deflects  to  the  r.,  running  to  Mt.  Jefferson; 
and  another  diverges  nearer  the  W.  peak,  running  N.  E.  to  Mt.  Madison, 
between  the  N.  peak  and  the  head  of  King's  Ravine.  A  cross-path 
has  also  been  laid  out  from  the  peak  of  Adams  to  Jeffersoa,  by  two 
springs. 

The  foot  of  Jefferson's  cone  may  be  reached  from  Adams  by  going  out 
on  the  ridge  which  runs  towards  the  W.  peak  of  Adams,  and  bending  to 
the  1.  on  the  flrst  high  branch-ridge.  The  walking  is  somewhat  rugged, 
but  the  views  are  fine.  A  nearer  way,  affording  better  walking,  and 
sheltered  from  the  N.  winds,  is  found  by  striking  down  directly  from  the 
peak  toward  the  gap,  crossing  a  sloping  plateau  below  the  rugged  ridge. 
This  vicinity  is  rich  in  rare  plants  and  flowers, — the  bilberry,  mountain 
blueberry,  cowberry,  arenaria,  and  cassiope.  Near  the  S.  E.  side  of  the 
ridge  is  a  cold  spring,  |  M.  S.  S.  W.  of  the  peak  of  Adams. 

The  distance  from  Adams  down  the  long  ridge  to  the  S.  W.  and  around 
to  Storm  Lake  is  about  1  M.,  the  descent  being  855  ft.  Heart-stirring 
views  are  afforded  on  every  side,  and  the  mind  is  hardly  diverted  by  the 
necessity  for  sure  footing.  Storm  Lake  is  the  wet-weather  pond  which 
lies  in  the  hollow  between  Adams  and  Jefferson,  occupying  a  locality 
which  seems  to  be  the  nursery  of  clouds  and  tempests.  This  notch  is  27 
ft.  higher  than  that  in  which  Star  Lake  is  situated,  and  is  less  closely 
environed. 


C(  I 


The  long  tramp  which  follows  next,  anmnd  the  bending  ridge  between  Jeflbrson 
and  Adams,  is  rewarded  by  the  glorious  picture  of  Washington,  superior  to  any 
other  wUch  the  range  affords.    The  long  easterly  slope  is  shown  ftom  its  base  In 
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the  Pinkham.  forests ;  the  cone  towan  Awr  oat  of  the  Great  Oalf,  and  tmrj  rod 
of  the  bridle-path  Ib  Tidble,  from  the  Ledge  to  the  Sammit  House." 

There  are  two  lane-like  tracks  np  the  side  of  Jefferson  from  Storm  Lake, 
of  which  that  on  the  r.  passes  dangerously  near  the  verge  of  a  line  of  high 
cliffs.  The  lane  on  the  1.  is  the  one  which  was  followed  by  the  Gordon 
path,  which  passed  to  the  E.  of  (and  not  over)  the  peak  of  Jefferson. 
These  lines  of  easy  travel  are  visible  from  Mt.  Adams.  On  the  r.  lane  is 
Spnulding^s  Spring,  which  discharges  ten  hogsheads  of  water  an  hour, 
and  is  the  source  of  Israel's  River,  flowing  down  through  the  Ravine  of 
the  Castles.  It  was  namecLfor  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Spaulding,  an  old  comrade 
of  Starr  King. 

From  the  Storm  Lake  to  the  top  of  Jefferson  it  is  about  IJ  M.,  the  rise 
being  776  ft.  But  the  grade  is  not  uniform,  and  some  severe  climbing  has 
to  be  done.  The  true  peak  of  Jefferson  is  reached  after  crossing  several 
apparent  tops,  and  clambering  over  long  lines  of  ledges  and  broken  rocks. 

Ht.  JettdTBon  and  its  view,  see  Route  8d. 

The  descent  to  the  next  notch  is  less  diflScult,  much  of  the  way  being 
occupied  by  a  slope  which  is  covered  with  sedge.  To  this  friendly  and 
conspicuous  area  the  name  of  the  MonticeUo  Lawn  is  here  applied,  in  allu- 
sion to  President  Jefferson's  home  in  Virginia.  The  gap  towards  Clay  is 
less  deep  than  either  of  those  to  the  N.,  but  contains  no  water  in  ordinary 
weather.  A  singular  rocking-stone  has  been  observed  in  this  depression. 
The  view  towards  the  Great  Gulf  is  partly  closed  by  the  long  flank  of 
Jefferson.  The  ascent  of  Mt.  Clay  is  now  begun,  and  is  full  of  weariness, 
though  unobstructed.  The  ensuing  march  over  or  between  the  three 
aligned  peaks  of  Clay  is  also  tiresome  to  the  already  wearied  traveller. 

Kt.  Clay  and  its  view,  see  Route  87. 

The  gap  between  Clay  and  Washington  is  reached  in  about  ^  hr.  from 
the  N.  peak  of  Clay,  and  the  route  is  then  laid  up  the  long  and  monoto- 
nous slope  of  Washington  itself,  by  way  of  the  Gulf  Tank. 

"  As  to  our  satisfibction  with  the  excursion,  costing,  as  it  did,  no  little  toil,  let  me 
say  that  there  is  no  approach  to  Mt.  Washington,  and  no  series  of  mountain  views, 
comparable  with  this  ascent  and  its  surroundings  on  the  northerly  side.  Tour  path 
lies  among  and  over  the  largest  summits  of  the  range.  Between  Madison  and  Adams 
you  have  the  noblest  outlines  of  rocky  crest  which  the  whole  region  can  furnish. 
Mt.  Jeflforson  glories  in  the  afternoon  light  with  the  most  fitscinating  contrasts  of 
purple  and  orange  hues.  ML  Washington  shows  himself  in  impressive  and  satis- 
fibctory  majesty.  Ton  wind  around  the  edges  of  every  ravine  that  opens  around  the 
highest  summits.  Ton  see  the  long  and  narrow  gully  that  gapes  between  Madison 
and  Adams ;  the  tremendous  hollow  of  Adams  itself  which  we  climbed ;  the  precipi- 
tous gulf  between  Jeflerson  and  Adams  on  the  S.  B. ;  the  deep-cut  goree  in  Jeffer- 
son on  the  N.  W.,  whose  westerly  bones  of  gray  cHflb,  breaking  bare  trough  the 
steep  verdure,  are  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  of  all  tlie  rock-views  we  beheld ; 
the  chasm  between  Je^rson  and  Clay,  divided  from  the  savage  Oolf  of  Mexico  by  a 
spur  of  Jefferson  that  runs  out  towazds  the  Glen  House ;  and  the  rolling  braces  that 
prop  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  FrankUn,  and  the  tawny  Monroe,  —  the  boundaries  of  the 
nvmes  that  you  look  into  in  riding  to  Mt.  Washington  over  the  Crawford  path.'* 
Gentlemen  who  desire  to  explore  the  mountains  N.  of  Mt.  VTaaYiikA^XL  i^<ci<QN!\.  ^ra^^ 
pages  861 -868  of  2%^  If^tte  ^/£b,  wheretai  man?  detai!^  ol  VlQ«eA  twiVa^  ve%  ^^s^ 
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wu  used  to  cany  up  the  lumber  for  RoMbrook^s  radimit-boase,  on  Ift*  Washin^^feon. 
It  is  9  M.  lonff,  from  the  valley  to  the  summit,  and  may  be  trayeraed  in  a  day.  The 
lane  can  still  be  followed  through  the  woods,  tiiougfa  it  is  nearly  filled  with  nnder* 
growth.  The  forest  shuts  out  the  view,  and  makes  the  journey  doubly  tediom.  It 
runs  within  1  M.  of  the  Castellated  Ridge^  and  crosses  spurs  of  Hts.  Mitt^  Bowman, 
and  Clay.  The  entrance  is  at  Btair^s  MUl^  1^  M.  E.  of  the  Bft-Adama  Bouse,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Valley  and  the  Ctoxham  roads. 

9L  The  Mt-Washington  Carriage-Soad. 

This  road  is  about  8^  M.  long,  from  the  Glen  House  to  the  Summit  House,  or  8 
M.  from  the  base  of  the  mountain.  Tolls  are  taken  from  foot-passehgers,  as  well  as 
from  carriages.  The  road  is  finely  built,  and  sweeps  up  the  slope  in  long  gradual 
lines  of  ascent,  with  an  average  grade  of  12  ft  in  100,  and  a  maximum  grade  of  16 
ft.  in  100-  When  it  passes  near  steep  descents,  the  lower  side  is  protected  by  stone 
walls.  The  ascent  is  therefore  perfectly  safe  and  easy ,  even  in  cloudy  weather.  The 
road  was  commenced  in  1856,  under  Engineer  C.  H.  Y.  Cavis,  by  a  chartered  com- 

J  any,  whose  president  was  D.  0.  Macomber.  It  was  opened  as  tu  as  the  Ledge  in 
867,  and  was  completed  in  1861.  The  bridle-path  by  which  tiie  ascent  was  for- 
merly made  from  this  side  was  but  little  over  4  M.  long,  and  the  distance  has  been 
doubled  in  order  to  secure  easy  grades.  Long  sections  of  the  bridle-path  are  seen 
from  time  to  time,  on  the  r.,  after  the  Ledge  has  been  passed. 

The  carriage-fore  frt>m  the  Glen  House  is  $  6.00  for  each  pcuwenger  to  ascend  and 
return,  or  S3  to  descpnd.  Several  mountain-wagons  run  each  way  didly.  (The 
Glen-Uouse,  8ee  page  106. ) 

The  views  given  in  the  following  description  were  derived  firom  a  caxefrd  reoonixiif- 
sance  of  the  road  which  was  made  by  Prof.  Huntington,  in  1876. 

The  ascent  from  the  Glen,  being  over  the  vast  flanks  and  spore  of  Mt 
Washington  itself,  enables  one  to  form  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  immen- 
sity of  the  mountain  than  in  any  other  way.  The  views  of  the  Andros- 
coggin and  Peabody  Valleys,  and  of  the  grand  northern  peaks,  are  also  of 
surpassing  interest. 

For  the  first  8^  M.  the  road  leads  upward  through  the  woods,  passing 
over  its  heaviest  grades  in  this  section,  and  being  usually  shut  out  from 
views  except  those  of  the  primeval  forest,  whose  changes  are  observed 
as  higher  levels  are  approached.  The  ffalf-  Way  House  is  a  small  white 
building  on  the  r.,  4  M.  up,  8,840  ft.  above  the  sea  and  2,208  ft.  above  the 
Glen  House.  This  house  is  occupied  by  the  men  who  repair  and  watch 
the  road.  Near  this  point  the  Entomological  Club  has  its  summer  en- 
campment, and  from  it  as  a  centre  explores  the  flanks  of  the  mountain. 

Near  the  fourth  mile-stone  the  road  turns  sharply  to  the  I.  at  a  point 
called  The  Ledge,  and  formerly  known  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  View  firom  this  point  is  of  remarkable  Impressiveness  and  breadth,  including 
the  depths  of  the  Great  Gulf  below,  with  its  vast  forests  dwindled  into  inaigniflcance. . 
On  the  1.,  the  shoulder  of  Mt.  Clay  appears  firom  behind  the  slope  of  Washington, 
with  the  immense  mass  of  Jeflferson  next  to  the  r.,  separated  by  a  deep  gofge  fttMm 
the  sharp  pyramidal  apex  of  Adams,  and  both  of  them  looming  nuO^iticaUy  acrost 
the  Great  Gulf.  To  the  r.  is  Mt.  Madison,  flanked  by  the  more  (Ustant  PineMt.,  and 
farther  to  the  r.  are  the  rugged  peaks  of  Hayes  and  Baldcap,  hemming  in  the  An- 
droscoggin Valley.  The  high  crests  about  the  Grafton  Notch  are  seen  in  the  re- 
mote distance,  idth  the  sharp  peak  of  Goose-Eye  and  the  blue  heights  of  thePosle 
Mt.  and  the  Sunday-River  White  Cap.  The  AndroKioggin  Valley  opens  to  the  r.  well 
Jato  Sbelbame,  and  is  then  cut  off  by  the  low  and  rounded  summit  of  Mt.  Winthiop, 
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on  wboee  r..  tuorom  the  Peabody OImi,  is  ibe  pondefoiu  iiism  of  Ht.  Moriah.  witii 
the  lovr  peak  of  Imp  nearer  at  band,  and  the  noble  heights  of  Mt  Carter  and  Garter 
Pome  on  the  B.,  over  and  to  the  r.  of  the  white-walled  Olen  House.  The  wooded 
Blopes  of  Wild-Oat  close  the  yiew  on  the  r.  A  glimpse  of  the  Nelson  Crag  is  gained 
firom  a  point  a  Ut^e  way  beyond  the  fourth  mile-post. 

The  view  flrom  the  Ledge  is  thus  painted  by  Mr.  King :  **  Nothing  which  the  daj 
can  show  will  give  more  astonishment  than  the  spectacle  which  opens  alter  passing 
through  the  spectral  forest,  made  np  of  acres  of  trees,  leafless,  peeled,  and  bleached, 
and  riding  out  upon  the  Ledge.  Thoee  who  thus  make  thdr  flnt  acquaintance  with 
a  mountain  height  will  feel,  in  looking  down  into  the  immense  hollow  in  which  the 
Olen  House  is  a  dot,  and  off  upon  the  vast  green  breastwork  of  Mt.  Carter,  that  lan- 
guage must  be  stretched  and  intensified  to  answer  for  the  new  sensations  awakened. 
....  We  shall  never  forget  the  phrase  which  a  firiend  once  nsed,  ....  as  he 
looked,  for  the  first  time,  ft^m  the  Ledge  upon  the  square  miles  of  undulating  wil- 
derness :  '  See  tlM  tumultuous  b<nnbast  of  the  landscape.'  Tet  the  glory  of  the  view 
ill,  after  ail,  the  four  highest  companion  mountains  of  the  range,  Cls^r,  Jeflbrson, 
Adams,  and  Madison,  t^  cdbow  tberanelves  in  a  bending  line  beyond  the  tremendous 
gorge  at  the  r.  of  the  path,  ..  .  •  .  and  are  vitdble  from  their  roots  to  th^  summits. 
....  On  the  Olen  pi^h  these  grand  forms  tower  so  near  us  that  it  seems  at  first  as 

though  a  strong  arm  might  th^w  a  stone  across  the  Oulf  and  hit  them 

Except  by  climbing  to  the  ridgs  through  the  unbroken  wilderness  of  the  N.  side, 
there  is  no  such  vww  to  be  had,  S.  of  the  Mississippi,  of  mountain  architecture  and 
sublimity." 

The  dead  and  gnarled  trees  which  strew  the  slopes  at  this  elevation  are 
very  dry  and  hard.  They  are  sometimes  called  buck^s  horns,  and  also 
(referring  to  their  color)  bleached  bones.  The  forests  on  this  line  were 
probably  killed  during  the  cold  season  of  1812- 16,  throngh  the  latter  of 
which  years  they  were  frozen  aU  the  time,  1816  being  long  known  as  *'  the 
year  without  a  summer."  The  white-boughed  thickets  were  formerly 
much  more  extensive  than  at  present,  and  bore  the  poetic  name  of  the 
Silver  Forest, 

Beyond  the  Ledge  the  road  passes  upward  along  the  edge  of  the  Great 
Gulf  for  some  distance,  affording  noble  and  satisfactory  views  to  the  r. 
It  then  turns  sharply  to  the  L  and  runs  S.  S.  K,  whereas  its  previous  course 
had  been  N.  W.,  and  begins  the  slow  ascent  of  another  of  the  great 
shoulders  of  the  mountain.  In  former  times  travellers  on  the  Glen  path 
considered  the  mountain  as  having  five  summits,  each  receding  behind  the 
other  until  the  highest  was  reached. 

Uu  View  firom  the  fifth  mile-poet.  —  Down  the  long  valleys  of  the  Peabody  and 
Androscoggin  Mt.  Hayes  is  seen,  flanked  by  Baldcap  on  the  r.,  over  which  is 
Qoose-Eye,  with  its  gradual  W.  slope.  Over  the  E.  part  of  the  Androeco^n  Valley 
is  Mt.  Ingalls,  in  Shelbume,  with  Speckled  Mt.  and  the  Bear-River  White  Cap  be- 
yond, at  the  Orafton  Notch,  and  the  Sunday-BUver  White  Cap  and  Puzzle  Mt.  to  the 
r.  Nearer  at  hand  and  E.  of  the  Peabody  Olen  are  tiie  dark  crests  of  Moriab.  the 
low  head  of  the  Imp,  and  the  noble  peaks  of  Carter  and  the  Carter  Dome,  flanked  by 
the  closely  aiyaoent  Mt.  Wild-Cat,  over  which  is  the  long  and  hotel-crowned  ridge  of 
Mt.  Pleasant,  with  Sebago  Lake  beyond,  nearly  S.  E.  The  view  now  passes  over  the 
mountains  at  Jackson  and  Chatham, — the  round  tops  of  Double-Head,  tiie  p<^nted 
knobs  of  Oemini,  and  the  beautiful  pyramid  of  Kiarsarge.  The  ridge  running  S. 
tnm  Wild-Cat  ends  in  the  Eagle  Mts^  marked  by  fitrms  on  the  W.  slope,  over  which 
are  Tin  ahd  Thorn  Mts.,  with  the  Oreen  Hills  of  Conway  still  higher.  Down  the 
deep-cut  glens  of  the  Ellis  River  the  pleasant  Saco  Valley  is  seen,  with  the  hamlets 
of  Lower  Bartlett  and  N.  Conway,  and  the  Cathedral  and  White-Horse  Ledges  on  the 
r.,  over  which  is  the  Oreen  Mt.  in  Effingham.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  Ellis  Valley  is 
Tron  Mt.,  marked  by  ftrms  on  its  upper  slope,  with  the  fine  \;ttA.ka  <:&  ^•c*i(.'\^.\iAt> 
yoDd.   To  the  light  d  Iron,  and  over  a  ridga  xomx^iii^  &.  tt^m  ltoQ>V>\^%^\k\a  ^Nsi^^fiV 
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Laogdon,  with  Table  Mt.  beyond,  oo  the  I.,  and  Bear  Mt.  on  tfai  r.  Between  and 
bejond  these  two  is  the  splendid  white  pc»k  of  Ghocoroa,  with  the  blue  Ossipee 
Range  in  the  backgroand.  The  -view  then  reots  on  the  near  Boott's  Spur,  foiming 
the  S.  wall  of  Tuckerman's  Ravine ;  and  close  at  hand  are  the  cliffii  of  Huntington's 
Ravine,  with  a  section  of  its  S.  wall  and  the  sharp  ridge  that  forms  the  N.  wall,  run- 
ning up  by  the  Nelson  Crag,  on  whose  I.  is  the  crest  of  Ht.  Wartiington.  The  edge 
of  Huntington's  Ravine  can  be  reached  by  a  short  detour  from  this  point. 

At  the  sixth  mile-post  the  road  has  reached  one  of  the  upper  terraces, 
and  opens  a  prospect  to  the  N.  and  £.,  that  to  the  S.  being  hidden  by  the 
bold  Nelson  Crag  and  its  connected  ridge. 

The  View.  — Between  the  crests  of  Clay  and  the  formidable  summit  of  Jefferson, 
nearly  N.  W.,  are  the  low  mountains  of  I^ncaster.  Between  Jefferson  and  the  noble 
spire  of  Adams  is  a  portion  of  the  Pilot  Range ;  and  on  the  r.  of  Madison  are  seen 
the  Pine  and  Chickwolnepy  Mts.,  Goose-Eye,  Speckled  Mt.,  and  the  Bear-^ver  White 
Cap,  the  Sunday-River  white  Cap,  and  Puzde  Mt.,  with  other  lofly  peaks  of  West- 
em  Maine,  the  Androscoggin  Valley  being  in  the  ibrq^iud.  The  Imp  closes  in 
on  the  r.,  S.  of  the  MoriaJi  Range. 

About  6|  M.  from  the  base  is  the  sharp  bend  in  the  road  which  is  some- 
times called  Cape  Horn,  near  which  is  the  sofa-shaped  rock,  with  a  com- 
fortable back,  which  has  been  called  WillU^s  Seat.  A  fine  view  is  ob- 
tained from  this  point  also.  The  seventh  mile-post  is  near  the  Chandler 
JUdge  (where  Benjamin  Chandler,  of  Delaware,  died  of  exposure  in  1866). 

The  View. — Close  at  hand  below  are  the  profound  depths  of  the  Great  Gulf,  over 
which  tower  the  vast  peaks  of  Clay,  Jefferson,  Adams,  and  Bladison,  so  near  as  to  be 
easily  studied  in  all  their  powerful  lines  and  rugged  ravines.  About  W.  N.  W.  is 
Cherry  Mt.,  with  the  peak  of  Owl's  Head  on  its  N  end  and  the  long  ridge  of  Balton 
Mt.  over  it.  Mt.  Clay  forms  the  wall  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Gulf,  and  over  its  1. 
and  highest  pNut  are  Mt.  Niles  (in  Concord,  Vt.),  the  Vlctoiy  Hills,  the  Umpire  and 
Burke  Mts.,  the  fine  peaks  of  Hor  and  Annanance,  near  Willoughoy  Lake,  and  the 
Weetmore  Haystack,  which  is  the  highest  point  in  this  direction.  Over  the  extreme 
r.  of  Clay  are  Mts.  Prospect  and  Pleasant,  near  Ltfbcaster ;  and  through  the  gap  be- 
tween Clay  and  Jefferson  the  white  village  of  Lancaster  is  seen,  over  the  pladns  of 
Jefferson,  with  Mt  Bumside  still  beyond.  Over  the  flank  of  Jefferson  is  a  part  of 
Mt.  Starr  King ;  and  on  the  r.  of  Jefferson  several  of  the  Pilot  Mts.  are  seen,  the 
South  Peek  being  prominent,  with  Deer  Mt.  in  the  foreground.  Over  the  1.  flank  of 
Adams  are  the  white  Percy  Peaks,  with  Long  Mt.  on  the  r.  Between  Adams  and 
Madison  more  of  the  Pilot  Mts.  are  seen  ;  and  on  the  right  of  Bladison  are  the 
Chickwolnepy  Mts.,  in  Success,  and  the  Hampshire  Hills,  near  Lake  Umbagog. 
Nearly  N.  W.,  over  <he  Androscoggin  ranges,  is  the  peak  of  Goose-Eye,  on  whose  1. 
are  the  Bear-River  White  Cap  and  Speckled  Mt.,  and  on  the  r.  are  the  Sunday-River 
White  Cap  and  Puxde  Mt.,  in  Newry.  Mts.  Hayes,  Baldcap,  and  Ingalls  are  in  the 
foreground,  and  on  the  r.  are  the  near  and  massive  ranges  of  Moriah.  Mt.  Imp, 
the  peaks  of  Carter  and  the  Carter  D(Hne,  and.  the  dark  and  wooded  Mt.  Wild-Cat, 
are  ikrther  to  the  r.,  across  the  P^body  Glen.  The  long  ridge  of  Mt.  Pleasant  is 
nearly  8.  E. ;  and  the  twin  crests  of  Double-Head  close  the  view. 

The  road  now  bends  inward  towards  the  crest,  and  the  railroad  track  is 
seen  on  the  r.,  while  on  the  1.  a  superb  view  is  gained.  When  near  the 
Glen  stable,  towards  the  summit,  the  road  turns  sharply  upward,  and  from 
this  point  is  a  fine  view  downward  on  the  Alpine  Garden. 

"  To  the  S.  E.  the  gorge  of  Tuckerman's  Ravine  opens  into  the  mountain,  and  we 
see  &r  down  the  8.  wall,  while  the  N.  wall  forms  the  S.  extremity  of  the  lawn.  Not 
far  from  the  N.  wall  of  the  Ravine  we  see  the  beginning  of  the  depressi<m  in  which 
is  Raymond's  Cataract.  To  the  N.  E.  rises  the  Chandler  Ridge,  below  which  is  th« 
Nelson  Crag,  forming  the  N.  wall  of  Huntington's  Ravine,  and  we  see  down  into  Uic 
gorge.    The  view  eastward  is  essentially  that  seen  from  the  summit." 
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92.  The  Mt-WasMngton  Bailway. 

The  distance  from  Marshfield  (Ammonoosac  Station)  to  the  summit  is 
2  -ff  M.,  the  average  grade  being  1,800  ft  to  the  mile,  and  the  maximmn 
grade  1,980  ft.  to  the  mile,  or  18^  inches  to  the  yard.  There  are  9  carves 
on  the  line,  varying  from  497  to  946  ft  radius.  (These  figures  do  not 
cover  the  new  lower  section,  opened  in  1876. )  The  ascent  talces  1^  hrs., 
and  the  engine  is  supplied  with  water  at  each  of  the  4  tanks ;  but  the  de- 
scent is  accomplished  in  less  time.  There  are  two  trains  daily  each  way, 
besides  occasional  extras.  The  fare  for  the  ascent  or  descent  is  $  8 ;  for 
both  ways,  on  the  same  train,  $4.  Trunks  must  be  paid  for  as  freight; 
valises  are  carried  without  charge. 

Sylvester  Bianh,  of  Littleton,  invented  the  mechaninn  of  the  Ht.-Washlnfl^ton 
Railway,  and  fought  his  project  throogh  much  opposition  and  ridicule  to  itn  soc- 
cessAil  consummation.  In  1858  he  eschibited  a  model  of  the  line  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature, asking  a  cliarter  to  build  stean^-railways  up  Mts.  Washington  and  Lafayette. 
The  charter  was  granted,  one  of  iito  l^islators  suggesting  the  satirical  amendment 
that  the  gentleman  should  also  receive  permission  to  buUd  a  railway  to  the  moon. 
The  turnpike  to  the  foot  of  the  mountdn  was  commenced  in  April,  1866  and  the 
construction  of  the  railway  was  begun  in  May.  i  M.  was  built  in  1866 ;  |  M.  in 
1867  (to  Waumbek) ;  1  M.  in  1868  (to  the  top  of  Jacob's  Ladder) ;  and  the  work  was 
completed  in  July,  1869,  the  track,  stations,  and  rolling-stock  having  cost  about 
9  150,000.  A  similar  road  has  since  been  constructed  on  Mt.  Kigi,  in  Swltaerland, 
after  drawings  and  models  firom  Mt.  Washington. 

**  The  indispensable  peculiarity  of  this  rtulway  is  its  central  cog-rail,  which  con- 
sists of  two  pieces  of  wrought  angle-iron,  3  inches  wide  and  }  of  an  inch  thick, 
placed  upon  their  edges,  parallel  to  9$eh  other,  and  connected  by  strong  iron  pins  1^ 
inches  in  diameter,  and  4  inches  apart  Arom  centre  to  centre.  The  teeth  of  the  driv- 
ing-wheel of  the  engine  play  into  the  spaces  between  the  bolts,  and,  as  it  revolves, 
the  whole  engine  is  made  to  move,  resting  upon  the  outer  rails.  These  cog-rails  cost 
about  $  2  per  foot,  delivered  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  The  appliances  for  stop- 
ping trains  are  of  the  most  perfect  kind.  Both  friction  and  atmospheric  brakes  are 
employed,  and  tbeir  complete  reliability  has  been  proved  by  the  severest  tests.  The 
speed  of  descent  is  entirely  regulated  by  their  means  without  the  use  of  steam.'* 
The  engines  weigh  6^  tons,  and  are  rated  at  50  horse-power,  though,  on  account  of 
their  gearing,  they  are  practically  of  200  horse-power.  The  engines  first  in  use 
resembled  pile-drivers,  having  small  upright  boilers.  "  The  driving-shaft  is  con- 
nected with  two  cylinders,  with  a  crank-shaft  geared  into  the  centre  so  as  to  reduce 
the  speed  and  multiply  the  power.  A  24-inch  gear  works  into  a  6-inch  gear,  and  the 
engine  makes  four  revolutions  to  one  of  the  driver.  Thus  the  contrivances  in  this 
mountain-eDgine  are  adapted  to  develop  power  at  the  expense  of  speed.  Force 
may  also  be  required  at  times  to  hold  the  train  at  rest  upon  a  high  grade.  When 
moving,  the  engine  always  takes  the  dowurhill  end  of  the  train.  In  ascending,  a 
strong  wrought-iron  *  dog '  works  into  a  wheel  rolling  on  the  cog-rail,  prevoDting 
the  tnin  from  fiUling  back  a  single  inch.  .  .  .  '.  The  contrivances  for  stopping  the 
train  are  also  ingenious  and  peculiar.  First  is  the  friction  brake^  consisting  of  an 
iron  band  extending  around  each  wheel,  tightened  at  will.  Second  is  the  power  of 
reversing  the  driving-wheel.  Next  there  are  atmospheric  brakes  upon  each  side  of 
the  cars.  Their  application  is  so  successful  that  a  platform  or  passenger  car  may 
be  detached  from  the  engine  and  lowered  by  itself,  being  completely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  brakeman There  are  in  all  flye  or  six  ways  of  stopping  the  trains." 

In  1839  the  axle  of  the  driving-wheel  broke  while  the  train  was  on  Jacob's  Ladder, 
but  the  train  was  stopped  instantly  and  without  any  further  damage.  In  1875  over 
7,000  people  went  up  on  the  railroad.  The  road  has  never  paid  any  dividends,  nor 
have  its  officers  received  any  salaries,  all  the  revenues  having  been  laid  out  In 
strengthening  and  perfecting  the  line  and  equipments.  The  manager  says  (with 
commendable  pride),  *'  We  have  now  run  the  road  seven  years,  and  have  not  as  yet 
injured  a  single  person,  nor  damaged  their  property  to  thA  -^aXvxb  <A«.  CftM^.^'^ 
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The  lailroad  workmen  frequently  descend  the  mountain  hy  sliding  down  on  boards 
placed  over  the  centre-rail.  Experienced  sliders  have  gone  tiios  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  in  ten  minutes ;  but  the  experiment  is  perilous  for  novices.  It  Is  related 
that  a  platform-car  was  once  left  standing  on  the  track  in  front  of  the  Summit 
House,  when  some  mischievous  fellows  started  it  down  the  mountain.  It  did  not 
leap  the  track  at  any  of  the  curves,  but  reached  UanhflelA  in  three  minutes,  making 
a  costty  imash-up  at  that  end  of  the  Una. 

Ammonoosiio  (or  MarshfieldyYftA,  until  1876,  the  starting-point  of  the 
mountain  railroad.  It  lias  a  smaU*  hotel,  which  is  frequently  found  con- 
venient for  pedestrians  and  trout-fishers.  During  the  winter  this  place  is 
sometimes  made  the  headquarters  of  lumbering  parties.  It  is  near  the 
point  where  the  railroad  crosses  the  Ammonoosuc  Biver,  and  is  2,563  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  B.,  C.  &  M.  R.  R.  now  connects  with  the  mountain 
railway,  1,000  ft.  from  Ammonoosuc,  the  latter  line  having  been  extended 
downward.  Trains  do  not  begin  running  until  July  1st,  and  after  July 
15th  two  trains  ascend  the  mountain  daily.  The  trains  on  the  Mt. -Wash- 
ington Branch  of  the  B.,  C.  &  M.  R.  R.  from  Littleton,  Bethlehem,  and  the 
Fab3*an  House  make  connections  with  the  mountain-railway  nea^  Am- 
monoosuc.   Two  new  engines  were  put  on  the  mountain-track  in  1876. 

At  Ammonoosuc  the  train  begins  a  sharp  ascent,  with  a  gr^e  of  1,700 
ft.  to  the  mile,  passing  along  a  wide  belt  which  has  been  cleaved  throughi 
the  forest.  About  800  ft.  above  the  station,  the  grade  becixmes  more  easy; 
and  at  |  M.  from  Anunonoosuc  the  train  stops  at  a  water-tank  near  Cold 
Spring,  Another  section  of  steep  climbing  soon  efAtwfl,  and  the  train 
then  reaches  and  stops  at  the  water-tank  at  Waumbeh  Junctum.  At  this 
point  the  bridle-path  fVom  Jefferson  Hill  intersected  the  old  Fabyan  path. 
The  trees  now  become  smaller;  the  line  makes  several,  short  ct^rves,  and 
passes  through  a  cutting  in  a  ledge  of  andalusite  gneiss.  Waumbek  is 
8,910  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  1,242  ft.  above  Ammonoosuc.  The  next 
water-tank  is  at  Jacobus  Ladder,  5,468  ft.  above  the  sea.- 

JaooVs  Ladder  was  an  ancient  name  applied  to  a  sectioAofthel  Fabyan 
path  where  it  zigzagged  upward  over  a  steep  shoulder  of  the  mountain. 
It  has  since  been  transferred  to  a  long  and  massive  trestle-work  on  the 
railway,  near  that  locality,  where  the  track  is  sometimes  80  ft.  above  the 
rocks,  and  rises  on  its  steepest  grade  (1,980  ft.  to  the  mile).  The  limit  of 
trees  is  now  passed.  Fine  retrospective  views  have  been  enjoyed  nearly 
all  the  way  from  Ammonoosuc,  since  the  track  is  elevated  so  that  the 
trees  are  overlooked  in  many  places.  The  Ammonoosuc  Valley  is  at 
first  the  limit  of  the  prospect,  but  the  horizon  rapidly  widens  to  the 
W.  and  N.  W.,  affording  a  study  of  fascinating  interest  to  the  traveller. 
Range  after  range  comes  into  view,  and  new  villages  spring  from  the 
distant  plains.  As  higher  points  are  reached,  the'  massive  rid^  of  the 
Twins  is  visible,  with  the  Field- Willey  chain  far  to  the  I.  Beyond  the 
Deception-Dartmouth  range  the  long  dark  mass  of  Cherry  Mt.  slowly 
Jises,  with  tbe  plains  of  Jefferson,  Mt  Starr  King,  and  the  stately  Pilot 
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Mts.,  in  the  N.  W.  The  sharp  sierra  of  Lafayette  then  emerges  in  the 
W.  S.  W.,  with  the  dark  needles  of  the  Franconia  Range.  Toward  the 
W.  the  view  gradually  widens  over  Bethlehem  and  Littleton,  until  it  em- 
braces the  dim  line  of  the  Green  Mts.,  far  awa^  toward  Lal^e  Champlain. 
Mts.  Franl^lin  and  Pleasant  start  out,  close  at  hand  on  the  r.,  across  the 
Ammonoosuc  Ravine;  and  on  the  1.  are  the  massive  slopes  of  Mts.  Clay 
and  Jefferson.  Minor  peaks  come  into  view  one  after  another,  —  Mt. 
Hale  and  the  Sugar  Loaves,  beyond  the  white  Fabyan  House;  Mt.  Agassiz^ 
near  Bethlehem;  Dalton  Mt.,  close  to  the  Connecticut  River;  the  high- 
lands of  Lancaster;  and  many  others,  near  and  far.  In  such  an  hour  one 
could  wish  to  have  the  eyes  of  Argus,  to  properly  study  and  appreciate 
the  vast  landscape. 

Above  Jacobus  Ladder  the  Hne  soon  passes  along  the  slope  towards  ML 
Clay,  whose  family  of  peaks  are  within  a  short  walk,  on  the  1.  A  view  is 
now  gained  of  the  Great  Gulf,  whose  profound  and  shadowy  depths  sweep 
away  towards  the  Glen  House.  A  broad  easterly  prospect  next  foUowfs 
reaching  far  into  Maine,  beyond  the  dark  Moriah-Carter  range.  Close  at 
hand,  over  the  humps  of  Clay,  are  the  vast  and  formidable  peaks  of 
Jefferson  and  Adams.  If  the  extra  shawls  and  overcoats  have  not  yet 
been  donned,  they  will  be  at  this  point,  where  the  £.  wind  is  met. 

The  Gulf  Tank  is  5,800  ft  above  the  sea,  and  3,132  ft.  above  Marsh- 
field.  The  ascent  is  now  more  easy,  there  being  but  800  ft.  of  rise  in  over 
1  M.  of  track,  from  Jacobus  Ladder  to  the  Sunmiit  House.  **  The  farther 
ascent  is  gradual,  the  broad  shoulder  of  the  mountain  presenting  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  arctio  ^lesolation, . —  a  wide  expanse  of  lai^  angular 
blocks  of  schist  and  granite,  severed  from  the  now  concealed  ledges  by 
the  freezing  agencies  of  centuries.  Between  the  fragments  may  be  seen 
clumps  of  saxifrages,  sandworts,  and  reindeer  moss,  the  same  species  of 
plants  which  enliven  the  barren  wastes  of  Labrador  and  Greenland.  As 
far  as  the  upper  limit  of  trees,  boulders  that  have  been  transported  by  the 
glacial  drift  from  more  northern  summits  are  common.  They  rapidly 
diminish  in  number  and  size  from  that  point,  and  have  not  been  seen 
above  the  fourth  water-tank.** 

The  view  now  widens  so  rapidly  as  to  defy  analysis,  and  may  best  be 
understood  by  looking  over  the  description  of  the  view  from  the  summit. 
If  a  cloud  is  seen  resting  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  this  prospect  should 
be  dwelt  upon  with  the  greater  care,  since  probably  the  visitor  will  get  no 
outlook  from  that  point.  The  Mt.-Washington  carriage-road  now  appears 
on  the  1.,  winding  easily  along  the  gentle  slope;  and  soon  after  passing  the 
Bourne  monument  (on  the  r.),  the  train  stops  on  the  platform  of  the 
Summit  House. 
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93.  Mount  Washington. 

Hotel.  — The  Mt -Washington  Sununit  House  (opened  in  1878)  accommodate 
160-200  guests,  chargine  S  1.60  for  each  meal  and  the  same  for  lodging.  It  is  a 
long  three-story  wooden  building,  strongly  constructed,  and  firmly  bound  down  to 
the  ledges  below.  The  lower  story  is  occupied  by  the  dining-hall,  parlors,  and  ofll- 
ces,  and  the  two  upper  stories  by  bedrooms.  The  building-  is  heated  by  steam. 
There  is  a  telegraph -ofilce  and  a  post-office* 

One  of  the  old  buildings  on  the  summit  is  used  as  an  editorial  Banctum,  where 
Mr.  U.  C.  Burt  prints  the  bright  little  daily  paper  Among  the  Oouels,  coj^es  of 
which  are  bought  by  yisitors  as  xouvenirs. 

Route*.  —  A  vast  minority  of  the  yisitors  ascend  either  by  the  railway  (see  page 
288)  or  the  road  from  the  Glen  House  (page  280).  The  other  and  lesa-travelled 
routes  are  by  the  Crawford-House  Path  (page  221),  Tuckerman^s  Ravine  (page  IM); 
and  the  northern  peaks  (page  226).  By  the  first-named  route  passengers  can  go 
through  by  rail  ftt>m  New  York,  Boston,  Portland,  and  other  eastern  cities  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain. 

Clotliina;. — Tiiiitors  to  the  summit  who  wish  to  see  more  than  the  store  in  the 
hotel  office  should  cany  a  plentiful  supply  of  warm  clothing,  with  shawls  and  over* 
coats.  Still  and  sunny  days  are  Tery  rare  here, — windy  and  chilly  weather  bdng 
the  rule ;  and  damp  and  penetrating  clouds  frequently  lie  upon  the  summit  for 
days  at  a  time.  An  Ulster  coat  would  be  one  of  the  most  valued  possefvions  of  a 
visitor,  even  in  the  mcnth  of  August ;  and  ladies  should  be  provided  with  the  heav- 
iest shawls  and  skirts.  These  garments  will  be  found  especially  comfixrtable  l^ 
people  who  stop  over  to  see  the  sunriee,  and  who  get  up  at  4  A.  M.,  since  tli^  hotel- 
people  have  ispued  a  stringent  edict  against  guests  wearing  the  bed-blankets  out> 
doors  over  their  shoulders. 

Sojourn.  —  The  present  prices  at  the  hotel  do  not  &vor  permanent  boarders, 
but  the  tourist  could  hardly  find  a  more  interesting  place  in  which  to  pass  two  or 
three  days,  if  the  weather  is  foir.  He  could  then  escape  the  annoyance  of  the 
queerly-assorted  crowds  who  come  up  on  the  trains,  and  eoold  atody  the  noble 
mountain  in  the  undisturbed  intervals.  The  mastery  of  tte  view,  the  cloud-phe- 
nomena, the  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  the  interesting  excurdoot  in  tito  vicinity,  would 
frimish  inexhaustible  resources. 

Mt.  Washinf^on  is  the  loftiest  peak  E.  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  and  N.  of  the 
Carolinas,  and  is  6,293  ft.  high.  On  account  of  this  elevation,  the  summit 
forms  an  arctic  island  in  the  temperate  zone,  having  the  same  climate  as 
the  middle  of  Greenland,  at  70**  N.  latitude.  This  peculiarity  is  shown 
not  only  in  the  temperature  but  also  in  the  vegetation  which  here  exists. 
The  latitude  is  44"  16'  13"  N.,  and  the  longitude  is  71*  18'  13"  W.  The 
upper  portions  of  the  mountain  are  covered  with  rugged  fragments  of 
mica-slate,  which  have  been  broken  from  the  parent-ledges  by  the  action 
of  frosts. 

The  mountain  falls  off  more  rapidly  to  the  W.  than  to  the  £.,  where  it 
is  braced  by  two  long  spurs  and  cut  into  by  profound  ravines.  There  are 
several  high  secondary  ridges  towards  the  GHen  House,  running  out  one 
below  the  other.  On  the  S.  E.  and  E.  are  the  singular  terraces  of  Bige- 
low's  Lawn  and  the  Alpine  Garden.  The  upper  cone  pitches  off  much 
more  steeply  on  the  S.  and  E.  than  on  the  other  sides,  the  N.  slope  being 
comparatively  gradual. 

The  alpine  hamlet  on  the  peak  consists  of  the  Summit  House,  with  the 
old  Tip-Top  and  Summit  Houses  \n  iVve  Tewr,\.V\ft  ^w^vuer-house  of  the  rail- 
wttVf  the  U.  S.  Signal-Service  obs^ervatoTyi,oivl>^Q^.\«iv^^^<3\<5i\v-?eLwv» 
stables  (below  the  cone,  on  lUe  roadV    VVve  oVi^^Yx-axot^-  ^w^  V^\^\  ^^ 
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connected  by  a  plank-walk,  which  extends  mioimd  tiie  former  bnilding. 
The  old  hotels  are  low-walled  stone  bufldings,  which  were  nsed  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers  before  the  present  hotel  was  erected.  The 
men  on  dnty  at  the  observatory  are  under  orders  to  keep  it  closed  against 
the  people.  It  is  a  small  wooden  building  86  X  24  ft.  in  area,  in  an  ex- 
posed situation  towards  the  S.  edge  of  the  cone. 

In  1870  over  7,000  visitors  reached  the  summit,  and  in  1875  the  nomber 
was  more  than  10,000. 

Prof.  Hitchcock  says:  '*The  most  interesthig  features  of  one*B  stay 
upon  this  summit  are  derived  from  meteorological  sources,  —  the  sunrise 
and  sunset,  shadows  of  the  mountain  upon  clouds  and  adjacent  ranges, 
wonderful  colors,  shapes,  and  movements  of  clouds,  the  percepticm  of  the 
beginning  and  progress  of  storms,  hurricanes,  frostrwork,  variation  fn 
temperature  and  humidity,  fluctuations  in  the  barometer,  conflicts  of 
winds  and  clouds,  etc.** 

The  most  beautiful  phenomenon  of  cold  weather  on  the  mountain  is  the 
frost-work,  which  is  formed  with  great  rapidity,  towards  the  wind,  and  ixi 
attachment  to  the  rocks,  buildingn,  and  poles.  It  occurs  when  the  wind 
is  from  the  N.  or  W.  and  the  mountaui  Is  covered  with  clouds,  the  lower 
frost-points  elongating  until  they  form  long  and  feather-like  masses  of 
exquisite  delicacy  and  symmetry,  and  of  the  purest  and  most  brilliant 
white.  Among  the  other  phenomena  which  have  l>een  noticed  here  are 
thunder  and  lightning  breaking  through  heavy  snow-storms;  rainbows, 
with  three  supernumerary  bows,  remaining  for  hours ;  anthelia,  or  glories 
of  light;  large  and  small  coronas;  the  spectre  of  the  Brocken;  halos;  and 
parhelia. 

Geology.  —iBaac  Hill  ntys :  "  Mt.  Washington  had  been  thoosands  of  years  in  ez> 
ittence  before  the  internal  fires  upheaved  the  Alps."  Sir  Charles  I^rell  says :  "  The 
period  when  the  White  Mts.  ceased  to  be  a  group  of  islands,  or  when,  by  the  emer- 
gence of  the  surrounding  low  land,  they  first  became  connected  with  the  continent, 
is  of  very  modem  date,  geologically  spmking." 

The  absence  of  striae  on  its  rocks  shows  that  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington  es- 
caped the  attacks  of  the  ice-bearing  ocean  of  the  glacial  epoch.  The  highest  mark- 
ings which  are  now  to  be  identified  4Cre  5,200  ft.  above  the  sea,  or  about  1,100  ft.  be- 
low the  peak.  "  This  summit  seems  to  have  been  the  only  part  of  the  State  that  has 
not  been  subjected  to  glacial  action."  Pebbles  transported  by  glaciers  have  been 
found  within  500  ft.  of  the  summit.  (In  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Associa- 
tion, in  1875,  Prof.  C.  U.  Hitchcock  argued  that  the  peak  itself  had  been  suttj^ted 
to  glacial  action,  of  which  it  shows  traces  now.) 

^  Botany,  — "  Tlie  summit  of  Mt.  Washington,  or  that  portion  lying  above  the 
limit  of  trees,  agrees  in  its  climate  and  other  physical  fineitures  very  closely  with 
those  of  the  coast  of  Northern  Labrador,  as  observed  at  Hopedale,  in  latitude  55^ 
85'.    Tlie  seasons  correspond  very  exactly,  as  the  snow  melts  in  the  early  summer, 
and  ice  is  formed  early  in  the  autumn  at  about  the  same  dates.    As  is  well  known, 
the  alpine  flora  of  the  White  Mts.  is  identical  with  that  of  the  aictic  regions,  which 
extends  liur  southward  along  the  Atlantic  shore  of  Labrador.    Not  only  is  the  flora 
identical  so  that  no  species  of  plant  is  known  to  be  restricted  exclusively  \c^  qvkv\^^<^ 
summits,  but  the  times  of  leafing,  of  flowering,  andfru\t\ii%  ot  -\^\«.TL\a  N& xsvxxk^x^ca 
same.    Such  was  observed  In  the  Rubui  ehamctmorwi  9ax\,  Artw»va.  GrTOLtdQa^Vtxk^ 
for  ezampJe.    It  is  also  the  sam«,  apparently ,  wltk  tYie  fe.UYia.    T\ie  CK\otvo>>o&  wwv;- 
tfjftf  ajeg  hte  in  July  and  early  in  August,  In  greatwt  a.'bxwiaBXiCfe^^*.  ^'^^«»?^!SL 
t^tjignpnteatatirespedea  swarm  over  the  bare,  VHik.^  ^W-tov»  «*  ^^^  \*tat»«>w 
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eoMt  ThfllrappeuuioeheTBlds  the  close  of  fiuninflr.lwthcm  the  extNme  summit 
of  Mt.  Washington  and  the  exposed  hills  of  Labrador."  {Amer,  Ataoe.  Advance  Sci. 
Froc.  XVI.) 

"  The  idnd-swept  summits  of  our  White  Mts.  are  to  the  botanist  the  most  inter- 
esting locality  E.  of  the  Biissishippi,  for  there  are  found  the  lingering  remnants  of  a 
flora  once  common,  probably,  to  all  New  England,  but  which,  nnce  the  close  of  the 
glacial  epoch,  has,  with  few  exceptions,  retreated  to  Arctic  America.  On  the  highest 
of  these  mountains,  only,  are  found  the  conditions  fiiTorable  to  the  growth  of  there 
arctic  plants.  Of  these  alpine  areas,  Mt.  Washington  and  the  adjacent  peaks  are  the 
hu^est,  being  a  treeless  region  at  least  8  M .  long  by  2  U.  wide  at  its  broadest  part 
These  alpine  plants  are  of  great  hardihood,  and  sometimes  bloom  amid  ice  and  snow. 
....  He  who  ascends  to  this  altitude  has  a  similar  opportiuity  for  botanic  study 
as  if  he  made  a  journey  to  the  N.,  passing  first  from  the  noble  forests,  with  which 
we  are  fomiliar,  to  those  of  stunted  growth,  and,  finally  leaving  them  behind  alto- 

Kther,  at  length  aniving  at  the  bairen  and  bleak  regions  beneath  the  Artie  Circle. 
I  approaching  these  mountain  summits,  one  is  first  struck  by  the  appearance  of 
the  fin  and  spruces,  which  gradually  become  more  and  more  dwarfish,  at  length 
rlnng  but  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  the  branches  spreading  out  hoiiaontally  many 
feet,  and  becoming  tliickly  interwoven.  These  present  a  comparatively  dense  upper 
sur&ce, which  is  often  firm  enough  to  walk  upon.  At  length  these  disappear  wholly, 
and  give  place  to  the  Lapland  rhododendron,  Labrador  tM,  dwarf  birch,  and  alpine 
willows,  all  of  which,  after  rising  a  few  inches  above  the  ground,  spread  out  over 
the  surface  of  the  nearest  rock,  thereby  gaining  warmth,  wmch  enables  them  to  exist 
in  spite  of  tempest  and  cold.  These  in  their  turn  give  place  to  the  Greenland  sand- 
wort, the  diapensia,  the  cassiope,  and  others,  with  arctic  rushes,  sedges,  and  lichens, 
which  flourish  on  the  very  summit."    (  Geology  of  New  HampilUre^  Vol.  I.) 

Among  the  plants  found  on  the  summit  are  Arenaria  Grcenlandiea^^  Poalaxa, 
Jwneus  trifidtiSt  and  Carexrigida.  On  the  rock:^  slope  of  the  cone  are  PotenUUa 
trifida^  the  two  Lyeopodia^  Diapensia  Lapponica^  Sciidago^  the  dwarf  Comus, 
JuneusJUi/ormiSf  Carex  eanescens^  Peck's  Getmij  the  Nabahts^  etc. 

Yisitors  who  are  interested  in  the  botany  of  this  region  should  Btadj  Prof  Tucker- 
man's  paper  on  **  The  Vegetation  of  the  White  Uts., "  in  Starr  Kiag^a  Tke  White 
Hills.  Also  several  papers  in  the  first  volume  of  Jm  Geology  of  luw  Hampshire 
(published  in  1876),  including  lists  of  the  plants  and  a  map  of  ttw  alpine  and  sub- 
alpine  r^ons.  • 


94.  Hifltorioal  Sketch  of  Mt.  Washington. 

The  austere  and  majestic  crest  of  Mt.  Washington  was  both  the  Ararat 
and  the  Carmel  of  the  most  ancient  Indian  traditions,  sanctified  by  centu- 
ries of  reverent  memories,  and  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys 
of  Pequawket  and  Coos  and  Ossipee  as  a  sacred  and  stainless  shrine. 
How  ancient  the  first  of  these  traditions  may  have  been  no  one  oan  esti- 
mate, nor  if  it  be  a  local  transferrence  of  the  Noachian  deluge,  whose 
memory  is  scattered  among  all  races  of  the  world.  But  so  wide-spread 
was  the  story,  and  so  powerful  its  infiuences  of  awe  and  solemnity,  that 
no  hunter  was  bold  enough  to  approach  the  sacred  peaks,  no  war-party 
dared  to  traverse  their  shadowy  defiles.  These  martial  tribes  of  hardy 
and  adventurous  men  lived  for  ages  within  sight  of  the  mountains,  and 
within  a  day's  march  of  their  deer-haunted  glens  and  teeming  brooks,  but 
were  restrained  from  visiting  them  l^y  an  ineffable  awe  which  taught  them 
to  believe  that  such  visits  would  be  invasions  of  the  shrine  of  the  Great 
Spirit.  The  few  who  scofied  at  these  fables  and  boldly  advanced  into  the 
higlilands  (alpestrian  rationalists  of  medisBval  America,  the  Tyndalls  of 
their  time)  were  reported  never  to  have  returned,  bat  to  have  been  con- 
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demoed  to  wander  forever  alone  among  the  gloomy  rayines,  whence  their 
despairing  shrieks  were  borne  from  time  to  time  to  the  valleys  on  the 
wings  of  the  stormy  winds. 

The  first  of  these  l^;ends  is  quaintlj  recorded  by  Josselyn,  in  his  New  England's 
Rarities  Discovered  (published  in  1672).  '^  Ask  them  whither  thej  go  when  they 
dye,  they  will  tell  you,  pointing  with  their  finger  to  Heaven,  beyond  the  white 
mountains,  and  do  hint  at  NoaJi'x  Floud^  as  may  be  conceived  by  a  story  they  have 
received  from  Father  to  Son,  time  out  of  mind,  that  a  great  while  agon  their 
Gountrey  was  drowned,  and  all  the  People  and  other  Creatures  in  it,  only  one 
Powaw  and  his  Webb  foreseeing  the  Floud  fled  to  the  white  mountains,  carrying  a 
hare  along  with  them,  and  so  escaped ;  after  a  while  the  Poufaw  sent  the  Hare 
away,  who  not  returning,  emboldened  thereby  they  descended,  and  lived  many 
years  after,  and  had  many  Children,  ftom  whom  the  Countrie  was  filled  again  with 
Jndians. " 

According  to  Brinton's  Myths  of  the  New  World,  the  tradition  of  the  deluge  mm 
held  by  28  of  the  aboriginal  nations  of  N.  and  S.  America.  The  mountains  of  safety 
were  the  Peak  of  Old  Zuni,  in  Mexico,  the  Cerro  Nastamy  on  ttie  Bio  €^iaade,  Mi. 
Apoala,  and  other  eminences. 

The  legend  of  the  translation  of  Passaconaway  ttom  the  sommit  of  this  mountain 
in  a  chariot  of  flame  is  alluded  to  on  page  29. 

The  first  ascent  was  made  in  June,  1642  :  "  Darby  Field,  an  Irishman, 
living  about  Piscat  (Portsmouth),  being  accompanied  with  two  Indians, 
went  to  the  top  of  the  White  Hill.  He  made  his  journey  in  18  days.  His 
relation,  at  his  return,  was,  that  it  was  about  160  M.  from  Saco;  that  after 
40  M.  travel  he  did,  for  the  most  part,  ascend ;  and  within  12  M.  of  the  top 
was  neither  tree  nor  grass,  but  low  savins,  which  they  went  upon  the  top 
of  sometimes ;  but  a  continual  ascent  upon  rocks,  on  a  ridge,  between  two 
valleys,  filled  with  snow,  out  of  which  came  two  branches  of  the  Saco 
River,  which  met  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  was  an  Indian  town  of  some 
200  inhabitants.  Some  of  them  accompanied  him  within  8  M.  of  the  top, 
but  durst  go  no  farther,  telling  him  that  no  Indian  ever  dared  to  go  higher, 
and  that  he  would  die  if  he  went  So  they  stayed  there  till  his  return,  and 
his  two  Indians  took  courage  by  his  example  and  went  with  him.  They 
went  divers  times  through  thick  clouds,  for  a  good  space;  and  within  4  M. 
of  the  top  they  had  no  clouds,  but  very  cold.  By  the  way  among  the 
rocks  there  was  two  ponds;  one  a  blackish  water  and  the  other  reddish. 
The  top  of  all  was  plain,  about  60  ft.  square.  On  the  N.  side  was  such  a 
precipice  as  they  could  scarcely  discern  the  bottom.  They  had  neither 
cloud  nor  wind  on  the  top,  and  moderate  heat.  All  the  country  about  him 
seemed  a  level,  except  here  and  there  a  hill  rising  above  the  rest,  and  far 
beneath  them.  He  saw,  to  the  N.,  a  great  water,  which  he  judged  to  be 
100  M.  broad,  but  could  see  no  land  beyond  it  The  sea  by  Saco  seemed 
as  if  it  had  been  within  20  M.  He  saw,  also,  a  sea  to  the  E  ,  which  he 
judged  to  be  the  gulf  of  Canada.  He  saw  some  great  waters  in  parts  to 
the  W.,  which  he  judged  to  be  the  great  lake  Canada  river  came  out  of. 
He  found  there  much  Muscovy  glass;  they  could  rive  out  pieces  40  ft 
long,  and  7  or  8  broad.  When  he  came  back  to  the  Indtanft>b&^^^QixA*^&s3«s^ 
drying  themselves  by  the  fire;  for  they  Yiad  a  g»«X  \«seil^^\.  ^'l  ^>sv^  ^sj^ 
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rain.  About  a  month  after  he  went  again,  with  6  or  6  of  his  company. 
Then  they  had  some  wind  on  the  top,  and  some  clouds  above  them,  which 
hid  the  sun.  They  brought  some  stones,  which  they  supposed  had  been 
diamonds;  but  they  were  most  crystal."    (Winthrop's  Journal,) 

The  marrellouB  stories  told  by  Field  stimulated  other  Tisits  lij  the  adTentarous 
settlers  oa  the  lea-coast,  the  chief  of  which  was  conducted  hy  Thomaa  Gorges  and 
Mr.  Tines,  magistrates  of  the  colony.  "  They  went  up  Saoo  BiTer  in  birch  canoes, 
and  that  way  &ey  found  it  90  M.  to  Pegwagget,  an  Indian  town ;  but  by  land  it  is 
but  60.  Upon  Saco  River  they  found  many  thousand  acres  of  rich  mc»ulow ;  but 
there  are  10  fiiUs,  which  hinder  boats,  etc.  From  the  Indian  town  they  went  up 
hill  (for  the  most  part)  about  80  M.  in  wooded  lands.  They  then  went  about  7  or  8 
H.  upon  shattered  rocks,  without  tree  or  grass,  yery  steep  all  the  way.  At  the  top 
is  a  plain  about  8 or  4 U.  over,  all  shattered  stones ^  and  upon  that  isanother  rock 
or  spire,  about  a  mile  in  height,  and  about  an  acre  of  ground  at  the  top.  At  the  top 
of  die  plain  rise  four  great  rivers ;  each  of  them  so  much  water  at  the  first  issue 
as  would  drive  a  mill ;  Connecticut  River  .from  two  heads  at  the  N.  W.  and  S.  W., 
which  jcAn  in  one  about  60  M.  off;  Saco  River  on  the  S.  £. ;  Amascoggin,  which 
runs  into  Casco  Bay,  at  the  N.  E. ;  and  Kennebec  at  the  N.  by  E.  The  mountain 
runs  E.  and  W.  80  M.,  but  the  peak  is  above  all  the  rest.  Ijhey  went  and  returned 
in  15  days." 

Another  account  says :  "  Fourfcore  miles  (upon  a  direct  line)  to  the  Northweft 

oiScaHforoWt  a  Ridge  of  Mountains  run  Northweit  and  Northeaft  an  hundred 

Leagues,  known  by  the  name  of  the  IVhite  Mountains^  upon  which  lieth  Snow  all 

,the  year,  and  it  is  a  Land-mark  twenty  miles  off  at  Sea.     It  is  rifine  ground  from 

the  Seafhore  to  thefe  Hills,  and  they. are  inacceffible  but  by  the  Gumes  which  tlie 

diflblved  Snow  hath  made :  in  thefe  Gullies  |;row  Saven  Bufhes,  which  being  taken 

hold  of  are  a  good  help  to  the  climbing  Difcoverer ;  npon  the  top  of  the  higheft 

of  thefe  Mountains  is  a  laige  Level  or  Plain  of  a  days  journey  over,  whereon 

notliing  erows  but  Moss  ;  at  the  farther  end  of  this  Plain  is  another  Hill  called  the 

Sugar  Loa/i  to  outward  appearance  a  rude  heap  of  maifive  itones  |riled  one  upon 

another,  and  you  may  as  you  afcend  ftep  from  one  itone  to  anotlier*  as  if  you  were 

going  up^  a  pair  of  Aairs,  but  winding  ftill   about  the  Hill  till  you  come  to  the  top^ 

which  will  require  half  a  days  time,  and  yet  it  is  not  above  a  Mile,  where  there  is 

alio  a  Level  of  about  an  Acre  of  ground,  with  a  pond  of  clear  water  in  the  midft  of 

it ;  which  you  may  hear  run  down,  but  how  it  afcends  is  a  mystery.    From  this 

rocky  Hill  yon  may  fee  the  whole  Country  round  about ;  it  is  far  above  the  lower 

Clouds,  and  from  hence  we  beheld  a  Vapour  (like  a  great  Pillar).drawn  up  by  the 

Sun  Beams  out  of  a  great  Lake  or  Pond  into  the  Air,  where  it  was  formed  into  a 

Cloud.    The  Country  beyond  thefe  Hills,  Northward  is  daunting  terrible,  being  fall 

of  rocky  Hills,  as  thick  as  Mole-hills  in  a  Meadow,  and  doath^  with  infinite  thick 

Woods."    (^GSSBLiMiC^  New  England  Ear  Hies ',  xtT^.) 

The  hostilities  with  the  Indians  which  broke  out  soon  after  1670  pre- 
Tented  further  explorations  in  this  region,  except  such  practical  ones  as 
were  made  at  point  of  sword  by  the  companies  of  rangers.  In  1728  and 
1746  such  parties  visited  the  mountain.  In  July,  1784,  the  Rev.  Manasseh 
Cutler,  of  Ipswich,  and  six  other  gentlemen,  visited  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Washington  for  scientific  observations,  being  the  first  party  to  ascend  with 
that  intent.  The  summit  was  embanked  in  clouds,  but  tbey  estimated  it 
to  be  nearly  10,000  ft.  high.  They  engraved  their  names  on  a  sheet  of 
lead  under  a  rock,  which  being  found  18  years  later  was  the  source  of 
great  mystification  to  the  villagers  at  Jackson. 

It  is  not  known  by  whom  Mt.  Washington  was  named,  but  the  present  name  Is 
found  in  Dr.  Cutler's  MS.  of  1784,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  (^ven  at  that  timt 
and  by  Cutler's  party.  These  explorers  stayed  on  the  mountain  through  a  stormy 
n^ht.  The  Lancaster  party  which  named  the  N.  peaks  in  1820  also  remioned  on  the 
ail  night 
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The  first  hotueon  the  mmmit  of  lit.  Wasbiagbon  wm  huUt  by  E.  A.  Cxmwfwdtin 
1821,  and  waa  a  low-browed  stone  cabin,  locaied  near  the  m>ring.  Its  floor  was 
coyered  with  moss  (for  bedding),  and  the  ftimitnre  consisted  ^  a  roll  of  sheet-lead 
(for  a  hotel-register),  a  stove,  and  an  iron  chest  for  blankets.  Here  rested  the  first 
ladies  who  attained  the  sununit  (a  Portsmouth  party,  in  1821).  In  1840  occurred 
the  first  ascent  on  horseback,  when  Abel  Crawfcnrd  (then  75  years  old)  was  escorted 
up  by  E.  A.  Crawford.  Ethan's  stone  cabin  was  swept  away  in  the  terrific  stonn  ot 
August,  1826. 

In  18o0  the  summit  was  taken  possession  of  by  an  eccentric  genius  named  Naao, 
who  named  it  2Vtm<y  Height,  and  proposed  to  inaugurate  here  **  the  Christian  or 
purple  and  royal  Democracy."  By  Tirtue  of  his  self-assumed  title  of  the  "  Israd  of 
Jerusalem,"  he  built  toll-gates  on  the  bridle-paths,  and  taxed  each  risitor  a  dollar. 
In  1852  the  Summit  House  was  built,  of  masslTe  rocks  bolted  together,  and  with  4 
cables  holding  the  roof  on.  Its  dimensions  were  24  X  64  ft. ;  and  the  Tip-top  House, 
which  was  built  the  next  year,  is  28  X  84  ft.  In  1854  an  obserratory  40  ft  high  was 
erected  on  the  summit,  but  it  was  unprofitable,  and  was  torn  down  two  years  after- 
wards. 

The  first  ascent  in  winter  was  made  in  Dee.,  1868,  by  a  Lancaster  sherifT,  in 
order  to  serve  a  legal  process.  His  party  found  firost  1\  ft  thick  cm  the  windows, 
the  walls,  and  the  furniture,  and  they  had  barely  reached  the  woods  below  when  a 
deadly  frost-cloud  overspread  tiie  summit  Three  more  Taneastilann  ascended  in 
Feb..  1862,  and  remained  on  top  for  2  days,  experiencing  a  96-bourB'  snow-storm. 
In  the  winter  of  1870-71,  70  ascents  were  made;  and  many  others  have  ensued 
since.  In  Jan.,  1874,  the  daughter  of  Ethan  A.  Crawford  walked  op  on  the  railway 
sleepers,  without  gnaA  difBculty.  The  most  perilous  ascent  was  made  by  Prot 
Huntington,  in  Nov.,  1873,  when  the  thermometer  stood  at  VT  below  lero,  and  the 
wind  blew  72  M.  an  hour. 

The  president  of  the  Mt-Washlngton  Road  0>.  vainly  endeavored,  in 
1853,  to  get  an  appropriation  of  $  50,000  from  the  national  government,  in 
order  to  complete  the  road  and  to  erect  a  lofty  and  massive  observatory  on 
the  summit.  In  1869  -  70  Messrs.  Huntington  and  Clough  demonstrated 
the  possibility  of  wintering  at  a  high  altitude  by  passing  Jannary  and 
Febmary  on  Mt.  Moosilanke;  and  the  same  gentlemen,  with  Mr.  S.  A. 
Nelson  and  two  other  companions,  boldly  attacked  Mt.  Washington  the 
following  winter,  and  remained  on  its  summit  from  Nov.  12, 1870,  to  May 
12,  1871.  They  occupied  a  portion  of  the  engine-house,  and  the  expense 
of  the  expedition  ($  8,500)  was  borne  by  friends  in  the  Eastern  States,  the 
telegraph  having  been  laid  and  operated  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 
The  narration  of  singular  vicissitudes  experienced  by  these  ice-bound  ob- 
servers, and  the  wonderful  phenomena  that  they  saw,  makes  the  most 
interesting  chapter  in  the  alpine  annals  of  Eastern  America.  They  are 
detailed  in  the  volume  entitled  Mt,  Washington  in  Winter;  also,  in  an 
abridged  form,  in  The  Geological  Survey  of.  N.  JT.,  VoL  I.  pp.  96-118. 
Since  this  party  demonstrated  the  feasibility  and  value  of  winter  observa- 
tions from  this  point,  small  squads  of  U.  S.  Signal-Service  men  have  occu- 
pied the  summit  continuously,  and  their  meteorological  observations,  sent 
down  by  telegraph,  form  an  important  element  in  the  calculations  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  at  Washington. 

.  Daniel  Webster  visited  the  summit,  and  addressed  himself  thus :  '*  Mt.  Washings 
ton,  I  have  come  a  long  distance,  and  have  toiled  hard  to  arrive  at  your  summit, 
and  now  you  g^re  me  a  cold  recepticm.    I  am  extremriy  sorry  thsA  I  %^^\ksc^.\!ae««k 
time  enough  to  view  this  gxand  prospect  whidi  Um  )mIIom  \im»\  «^  iDiCk^ScSicsv^^  -S^wr 
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tenia  but  the  oneomfinrtable  atmoaphete  in  which  yon  lire."  The  statesmaa  mod 
hto  guide  (£.  A.  Crawford)  were  eoTeloped  in  a  snow-squall  on  their  descent. 

In  1860  the  summit  was  Tisited  by  President  Grant  and  his  fiuuily. 

Uore  than  $  26,000  have  been  spent  in  lawsuits  about  the  ownership  of  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  the  contestants  being  a  Mr.  Bellows,  of  Exeter,  and  Coe  k  Pingiee, 
of  Salem  and  Bangor.  The  latter  finally  compromised  by  purchasing  B^ows's 
claims. 

Casualties.  —  In  October,  1861,  a  young  graduate  of  Oxford  Uniyersity,  the  son  of 
Sir  George  Strickland,  went  up  the  Crawford-House  Path  against  the  advice  of  the 
guides,  became  bewildered,  and  perished  by  fi&lling  over  a  cliff.  In  1866,  Hiss  lA^a^ 
Bourne,  of  Kennebunk,  ascended  from  the  Glen  Houfc  on  foot,  with  her  uncle  and 
cousin,  but  became  exhausted  and  sat  down  to  rest  within  90  rods  of  the  summit 
(which  was  yelled  by  fog),  and  died  there.  The  place  is  marked  by  a  pyramid  of 
stones  near  the  railway.  In  August,  1866,  Benjamin  Chandler,  an  elderly  man 
ftom  Delaware,  was  lost  firom  the  Glen-House  path,  and  died  from  exposure,  on  the 
spnr  now  known  as  the  Chandler  Ridge.    His  remains  were  found  a  year  later. 

In  late  October,  1866,  Dr.  B.  L.  Ball  attempted  to  ascend  Mt.  Washington  alone, 
but  became  confused  in  the  snow  and  clouds,  lost  his  way,  and  spent  tmee  days  in 
pahiful  wanderings  on  the  mountain-side,  enyeloped  in  storm  and  encased  in  ice. 
The  nights  were  spent  cowering  under  an  umbrella  and  fighting  off  the  fatal  ap- 
proach of  sleep.  After  thus  struggling  for  60  hours,  without  food  or  sleep,  he  mm 
Ibund  still  wandering  along  the  ridges  by  a  party  of  guides  sent  in  seurch  of  him.  In 
1874,  a  young  PennsylTaman  was  lost  from  the  Crawford-House  Path,  and  nothing 
hM  nnce  been  seen  of  him. 


95.  The  View  from  Mt  Washington 

has  justly  been  called  **  an  epic  landscape.**  The  English  alpestrian, 
Latrobe,  said  that  it  is  magnificent,  but  gloomy.  The  view-line  sweeps 
around  a  circumference  of  nearly  1,000  M.,  embracing  parts  of  five  States 
and  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Within  this  vast  circle  are  seen  scores  of 
villages  and  hamlets  and  hundreds  of  mountains,  with  the  widening  valleys 
of  the  chief  rivers  of  New  England.  If  the  peak  was  6,000  ft.  higher,  the 
beauty  of  the  view  would  be  seriously  impaired  by  the  indistinctness 
caused  by  the  greater  distance. 

The  first  mood  of  the  visitor  (unless  he  is  one  of  the  dull  and  improrident  souls 
who  herd  by  Uie  hotel-stove)  is  of  wonder  and  amazement  at  the  vastness  of  the 
prospect.  Every  thing  appears  confused  and  chaotic  for  scores  of  leagues  around, 
and  the  undulations  of  the  land  seem  scarcely  more  characteristic  tha.n  would  so 
many  suddenly  arrested  waves  of  a  mighty  sea.  But  the  deeply  innate  topographi- 
cal instinct  of  the  world-encircling  Anglo-American  race  soon  •asserts  itscSf,  and 
from  the  recognizable  villages  or  peaks  a  curiosity  is  excited  as  to  the  others  on  all 
tides.  In  the  hope  of  gratifying  this  feeling,  the  following  analysis  of  the  view  has 
been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  after  thorough  investigations.  The  Editor  stayed 
six  days  on  the  summit  of  Mt  Washington,  and  Prof.  Huntington  remained  ttiere 
more  Uian  ten  days,  preparing  notes  for  this  description  ;  and  the  last-named  gen- 
tleman also  passed  fifteen  days  there  in  December,  1876,  making  fresh  observations 
during  the  sharp  clearness  of  the  winter.  Only  a  few  who  ascend  the  mountain 
carry  compasses,  and  the  description  of  the  view  has  therefore  been  subdivided  with 
reference  to  conspicuous  peaks  which  are  visible  hence,  rather  than  according  to  the 
cardinal  points. 

An  experienced  mountain-traveller,  who  has  spent  many  summers  at 
the  Glen  House,  says  that  he  has  always  secured  clear  days  for  his  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  summit  of  Mt  Washington,  by  waiting  until  the  whole 
sAjr  was  absolatelj  free  from  clouds,  and  the  wind  was  from  the  W.  or  K. 
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W.  A  high  tower  has  been  erected,  bach  of  the  Sommit  HonM,  overlook- 
ing all  the  buildiugs,  and  aSarding  the  best  point  tram  which  to  gel  Ihg 
view.  A  smsil  fee  is  charged  tor  admi««on.  Cold  winds  fteqnmtly 
blow  over  this  airy  penh.  The  need  of  warm  wrappings  will  oflen  b< 
Tell.  Most  of  the  transient  visitora  are  on  the  moDDtain  dtirlng  the  middle 
hours  of  the  day,  when  the  view  Is  the  least  intareatlng,  being  deadened 
by  excess  of  li|;ht,  and  anrelieved  by  shadows.  The  cleareat  days  are 
just  after  the  close  of  long  rain-etonns,  when  the  air  Is  washed  clean. 


TiU  Uh  kit  planldt  ol  Hit  Dtrk, 
FHti  Bp  UtlHr  ilu  nsnu  duk 
Fmn  tMaUi  Csn  ul  Otf  Whxf. 
njfnpmiBBt  ■eiuMbna^, 
Open  me  ivtaUaf  maohwatmth,— 

gift  daj^i  rMfl  it «  fertoBf  ■nua, ' 
Hfa  Gitv-topi  A  flhnuierina  nan. 
'  See  then  the  irlni  Rrmv  roDUdlna 
Of  the  bullil  of  Ibe  urlh 


••  The  View.  —  From  Sft,  Adim»  to  Ml.  Moriah. 
^irectly  M.  of  Mt.  Washington  is  the  noble  peak  of  Mt.  Adanu,  about 
^M.  distant  over  the  dark  and  profbaod  depths  of  the  Great  Galf.  Its 
upper  parts  are  covered  with  loo*e  frngments,  and  form  a  Gne  spire, 
flanked  by  long  ridges  and  spars.  Mt.  Madison  adjoins  Adams  on  the  r., 
n.id  ia  lower  and  less  imposing.  Between  Adams  and  Madison  is  a  portion 
o.'  the  leaviiy  wooded  Crescent  Range,  beyond  which  the  view-line  tniv- 
ers  ■  ■■  e  wilderness  of  Berlin,  and  resla  on  the  fair  Androscoggin  Vsllej, 
dot'  1  with  the  bmu  and  clearings  of  Milan  and  Dnmmer.  Over  the  r. 
sht,uider  of  Adams,  touching  the  remote  horizon,  and  marked  by  a  precip- 
itous slope  on  the  E.,  Is  Mt.  Carmel,  on  the  border  between  Mdne  and 
New  Hampshire,  and  within  T  H.  of  die  Anglo-CRnndlan  Frontier.  To  the 
r.  of  this  view-line,  and  nearer,  Is  the  forest-bound  sheet  of  Head  Pond, 
over  which  are  the  Milan  Hills;  and  before  reaching  Mt.  Carmel  the  line 
passesover  the  rolling  wilderness  of  the  Magalloway  Hts.,  with  Mt,  Pis- 
gah  In  advance.  Farther  to  the  r.,  on  the  remote  horizon,  nearly  over 
Head  Fond,  are  several  Canadian  and  bother  ^fAab,  %a&(&€Q«£a-,'A!i-  ^b«*- 
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ford,  Ben  Durban,  and  Mt  Nicolet,  with  thedistant  speck  of  Mt.  Megantie, 
which  is  on  the  1.  of  Mt.  Adams.  On  this  line,  but  nearer,  are  the  wilder- 
ness highlands  of  Wentworth's  Location  and  the  Dartmouth-College  Grant. 
Just  on  the  1.  of  Madison  the  line  passes  over  the  white  houses  of  Milan 
Comer  and  the  forests  of  Cambridge  and  Erroll,  beyond  which  is  Mt.  Dos- 
tan,  lifting  its  sharp  apex  N.  W.  of  Lake  Umbagog^  with  the  Diamond 
Peaks  still  farther  out. 

On  the  r.  of  Mt.  Madison,  oyer  the  farms  on  Randolph  Hill,  the  view 
rests  on  the  white  hamlet  of  Berlin  Falls,  and  the  great  booms  in  the 
river  can  be'  distinguished.  The  broad  valley  of  the  Androscoggin  extends 
thence  to  the  N.,  the  Chickwolnepy  Range  being  on  the  r.  and  the  low 
black  mound  of  Mt.  Forist  on  the  1.  of  the  hamlet.  The  broad  bright  mir- 
ror  of  Lake  Umbagog  is  then  seen  far  away,  with  the  ledge-crowned  peak 
of  Mt.  Aziscoos  near  its  N.  shore,  over  a  hummock  on  the  S.  £.  spur  of 
Madison.  To  the  r.  of  Umbagog  the  lakes  of  Welokenebaciook  (Richard- 
s<ui>,  Molly chunkemunk,  and  Moosetocmaguntic  -are  seen,  stretching 
away  in  a  deep  valley  to  the  N.  £.,  surrounded  by  lines  of  noble  peaks, 
which  tower  out  of  the  deep  woods,  and  have  never  yet  been  visifed  or 
named. 

To  the  right  of  the  lakes  is  the  remote  and  isolated  crest  of  Mt.  Bigelow, 
in  Flag-staff  Plantation,  with  Saddleback  to  the  1.,  on  the  horizon,  and 
about  N.  E.  Farther  to  the  r.  is  the  blue  group  of  Mt  Abraham,  on  the 
S.  of  which,  and  far  beyond,  is  the  sharp  apex  of  Mt.  Blue. 

According  to  the  best  mam  the  air-line  distance  between  Mt.  Washington  snd  Mt 
Katabdin  is  165  M.,  and  it  lias  therefore  been  doubted  whether  the  latter  is  risible. 
No  other  theme  in  all  the  scenery  of  the  White  Mountains  has  dram  out  such 
sharp  and  protracted  discussions  as  this  of  the  yisibility  of  Katabdin,  which  is  also 
asserted  by  the  admirers  of  Mts.  Kiarsarge  and  Osceola.  During  several  remarkably 
clear  days  in  December,  1876,  Prof.  Huntington,  the  foremost  of  the  diasenten^ 
recognized  Katahdin  from  Washington,  and  thereafter  withdrew  his  oppositioit. 
But  his  later  researches,  and  those  of  eminent  Appalachians,  prove  that  Katahdin 
is  surely  iuTisible. 

The  view  now  returns  from  its  distant  flight  and  rests  on  the  Chandler 
Ridge,  which  is  a  part  of  Mt.  Washington,  running  N.  E.  from  the  sum- 
mit, and  appearing  like  a  long  terrace  below,  with  the  Nelson  Crag  farther 
down,  near  the  great  cliffs  of  Huntington's  Ravine.  Over  the  Chandler 
Ridge,  and  across  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Gulf,  is  Pine  Mt.,  which  hides 
the  village  of  Gorham ;  over  which  and  N.  E.  of  the  Androscoggin  is  Mt 
Hayes,  a  low  and  ledgy  mountain,  with  the  ravine  of  the  Lead-Mine 
Brook  on  the  E.,  on  whose  r.  is  the  dark  mass  of  Baldcap.  Over  the  r. 
part  of  Mt  Hayes  is  the  blue  and  pointed  peak  of  Parlin  Pond,  Bald  Mt« 
over  100  M.  away,  in  the  solemn  wilderness  of  Maine.  On  the  1.  of 
and  beyond  Goose-Eye  (through  the  Mahoosuc  Notch)  are  the  Speckled 
Mt  and  the  Bear-River  White  Cap,  enclosing  the  Grafton  Notch ;  and 
close  on  its  r.  is  the  Sunday-River  White  Cap,  over  which  rise  the  many 
mouaUuu  of  Andover  and  Byron.    Nearer  at  hand  la  a  aection  of  tha 
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Peabody  Glen,  orer  which  is  the  hardly  perceptible  knoll  of  Mt  SnrpriM, 
on  the  long  flanis  of  Moriah.  A  beaatifol  yista  is  now  gained  down  the 
Androscoggin  Valley,  over  which,  between  Baldcap  and  the  nearer  Mo- 
riah, is  the  crest  of  Mt.  Ingalls.  Farther  away  in  this  direction  are  tall 
peaks  of  Maine,  rising  from  the  settled  townships,  Black  and  Puzzle 
Mts.,  the  Ramford  White  Cap,  and  Mt  Bine,  the  latter  of  which  cuts  the 
horizon  to  the  r.  of  the  Nelson  Crag.  In  this  direction  the  graceful  curves 
of  the  Androscoggin  are  followed  through  the  valleys  of  Shelbume,  and 
several  of  its  islands  are  seen.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  is  also  plainly 
visible,  and  the  head-lights  of  its  locomotives  appear  on  clear  evenings. 
The  lower  course  of  the  Peabody  River  is  distinguishable  on  account  of 
its  deep  wash-outs. 

Jjlit,  Moriah  to  MU  Bald/ace, 

Mt  Moriah  is  6-6  M.  E.  N.  E.  of  Washington,  and  is  seen  over  the 
heading  cliffs  of  Hnntington*s  Ravine,  being  at  the  angle  of  the  eastern 
range  as  it  bends  to  the  N.  E.  It  has  no  distinct  or  weU-msrked  peak, 
and  over  its  r.  are  the  hills  of  Bethel.  To  the  r.  is  the  indistinct  peak 
of  the  Imp,  whence  a  ridge  with  high  clifis  descends  to  the  Peabody  Glen. 
A  little  to  the  t.  are  the  long  white  walls  of  the  Glen  House,  diminished  by 
distance  to  a  mere  dot  of  light  among  the  shadowy  forests.  To  the  right 
of  Imp  and  beyond  is  the  more  distant  Mt  Calabo,  in  Maine.  Toward 
the  E.,  across  the  adjacent  Pinkham  Notch,  are  the  massive  and  imposing 
Mt.  Carter  and  the  Carter  Dome,  which  have  two  convex  peai^s,  on  the  S. 
of  which  is  a  hollow,  into  which  fall  two  white  slides. 

The  mountains  on  the  island  of  Mt  Desert  are  dne  E.,  145  M.  distant,  over  the 
Carter  Range-  It  is  clahned  that  the  White  Mts.  are  seen  thence,  and  some  people 
think  that  the  island  is  visible  from  Mt  Washington,  with  a  powerful  glara  and  on 
a  clear  day.  A  trifle  to  the  r.,  one  or  two  degrees  S.  of  E.,  the  high-placed  Tillage 
of  Paris  Hill  is  Tisible,  42  M.  distant,  with  Streaked  Mt.  beyond ;  over  which,  115  M. 
distant,  it  is  claimed  that  Mts.  M^unticook  and  Battle,  of  ttie  Camden  Mts.,  on 
the  shore  of  Penobscot  Baj,  are  seen  from  Mt.  Washington. 

The  view  now  enters  more  certain  ground  and  falls  on  tlie  dark  and  ad- 
jacent Mt  Wild-Cat,  covered  with  forests  and  separated  from  the  Carter 
Dome  by  the  invisible  Carter  Notch.  The  distant  highlands  of  Waterford, 
Norway,  and  Hebron  are  beyond.  Over  its  highest  point  is  Mt.  Baldface, 
with  its  N.  peak  bare  on  the  apex,  and  the  S.  peak  showing  white  ledges. 

Mt,  Baldface  to  Mt.  Kiarmrge, 

On  the  r.  of  the  white  crest  of  Baldface  are  the  round  and  wooded  sum- 
mits of  Mts.  Sable,  Eastman,  and  Slope,  over  which  are  sections  of  the 
Upper  Kezar  Pond  and  of  Long  Pond,  beyond  Bridgton.  Between  the 
higher  part  of  Wild-Cat  and  Sable  is  the  long  and  partially  cleared  ridge 
of  Black  Mt,  in  Jackson.  Close  over  these  pastured  slopes  are  the  similar 
Bummits  of  Double-Head,  massive  and  symmetrica],  above  which  are  the 
sharp  twin  crests  of  Mt  Gemini,  on  the  ridg<&  rmixivu^  '^^  tK^x&^%^9«%v(^gt.. 
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To  the  1.  of  Donble-Head  is  the  long  rampart  of  Mt  Pleasant,  rising  from 
the  sandy  plains  beyond  Fryebnrg,  and  forming  several  low  crests.  A 
white  hotel  is  on  the  central  pealc,  and  is  readily  seen  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  sunlight  is  reflected  from  its  walls.  On  the  left  of  Pleasant  are 
the  Kezar,  Upper  Moose,  and  Long  Ponds;  and  on  the  r.  are  Pleasant  . 
Pond  and  the  sqaare-shaped  sheet  of  LovewelPs  Pond,  renowned  in  early 
border-history  for  the  desperate  battle  on  its  shore.  To  the  right  of  Pleas- 
ant, over  and  on  either  side  of  Peaked  Mt.,  in  the  town  of  Sebago,  are  the 
broad  bright  waters  of  Sebago  Lalce,  far  beyond  which,  and  a  little  to  the 
T.,  is  the  city  of  Portland,  on  Casco  Bay.  Farther  out  is  the  ocean,  which 
is  seen  for  leagues  on  the  1.  and  r.,  but  is  so  nearly  the  color  of  the  sky  as 
to  be  discerned  with  difficulty.  In  clearest  weather  vessels  can  be  sem 
offshore  all  through  the  broad  bight  of  the  sea  which  was  formerly  known 
as  the  Gulf  of  Maine. 

Ml  Kianarge  to  Mt,  Chocorua, 

Kiarsarge  is  nearly  S.  £.  and  about  15  M.  distant.  It  is  a  gracelU 
mountain,  of  conical  shape,  and  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  honse  on 
its  pointed  summit.  On  this  side  of  Kiarsarge  are  Tin  and  Thorn  Mts., 
on  the  same  ridge,  the  latter  being  the  higher  and  farther  to  the  r.  In 
the  foregroui^  is  the  long  valley  of  the  Ellis  River,  with  its  upper  part 
densely  wooded,  and  farms  appearing  as  it  extends  to  the  S.  The  valley 
over  and  beyond  the  Ellis  is  that  of  the  Wild -Cat  Brook,  and  between  the 
two  are  the  Spruce  and  Eagle  Mts.  At  the  end  of  the  Ellis  Valley  is  Thorn 
Hill,  over  which  opens  the  rich  and  beautiful  Saco  Valley,  wh^^in  the 
white  hamlets  of  Lower  Bartlett,  N.  Conway,  and  Conwa}'  are  seen  in 
succession.  The  Green  Hills  appear  £.  of  N.  Conway  and  from  behind 
Kiarsarge;  and  on  their  r.  is  the  flashmg  mirror  of  Walker's  Pond.  Over 
the  Green  Hills  are  the  Frost  and  Burnt-Meadow  Mts,  in  Brownfield; 
Saddleback,  in  Baldwhi;  and  the  rolling  highlands  of  Hiram,  Cornish,  and 
Limington.  It  is  said  that  Front's  Neck  and  Old-Orchard  Beach  are  seen 
In  this  direction,  nearly  over  Mt.  Cutler,  in  Hiram. 

The  great  gorge  near  at  hand  in  Mt.  Washington  is  Tuckerman*s  Ra- 
vine, whose  S.  wall  is  seen,  striped  with  light-colored  slides.     Over  the 
S.  wall  are  the  high  and  massive  crags  of  Boott*s  Spur  (2  M.  S.  S.  E.), 
above  which  is  the  rounded  summit  of  Iron  Mt.,  falling  sharply  on  the  N. 
to  a  cultivated  plateau,  and  braced  on  the  S.  E.  by  a  ledgy  spur.    Far- 
ther away  in  this  direction  are  the  highlands  of  Madison  and  Eaton,  with 
the  long  ridge  of  the  Green  Mt.  in  ElTingham  still  more  remote.     Over  the 
1.  flank  of  the  latter,  down  by  the  sea-shore,  is  the  low  round  swell  of  Mt 
Agamenticus,  the  landmark  for  sailors.    Over  the  r.  of  Iron  Mt.  is  the 
ridge  of  Mt.  Attitash,  overlooked  by  iVve  V^o  xwiV-^  -^weki.  of  Moat  Mt., 
uplifted  above  the  forests.    Over  "MoaX,  ar^^  \\vft  ^N&VwsX.  -w^Xst^  ^\  ^^^ 
Lake  and  Osfiipee  Lake,  and  the  Vine  ov w  tVevx  ^«o5ck.  w««w.  ^^  \>f^«L 
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hills  about  N.  Wolfeborongh  and  rests  on  Copple  Grown  and  Big  Moose 
Mts.,  in  Brookfield,  with  the  Frost  Mts.  in  Farmington,  near  the  birth- 
place of  Henry  Wilson,  far  beyond.  Mt.  Pawtuccaway,  in  Nottingham, 
is  still  more  distant.    On  the  r.  of  Moat  is  Mt  Langdon. 

Mt,  Chocorva  to  Mt,  Carrigcdn. 

Mt.  Chocoma  is  S.  by  E.,  22  M.  distant,  and  appears  on  the  r.  of  and 
beyond  Table  Mt  It  is  the  sharpest  and  noblest  peak  in  all  the  view 
from  Mt  Washington,  and  lifts  its  white  pyramidal  ledges  far,  flanked 
by  bare  supporting  ridges.  On  the  r.  of  Langdon  is  the  cone  of  Mt 
Parker,  beyond  which  is  the  long  dark  ridge  of  Bear  Mt,  with  the  curving 
and  ledgy  top  of  Mt  Paugus  beyond,  and  on  the  r.  of  Chocoma.  Still 
farther  out  in  this  direction  is  Ihe  long  blue  line  of  the  Ossipee  Range, 
on  whose  r.  are  the  island-strewn  waters  of  Lake  Wlnnepesaukee,  seen 
directly  over  Paugus  and  in  several  places  to  the  r. 

The  view  in  this  direction  should  be  taken  from  the  U.  S.  Signal  Station. 
Below  is  the  alpine  terrace  of  Bigelow^s  Lawn,  over  which  the  forest- 
crowned  Montalban  Ridge  is  seen,  running  down  to  the  hardly  distinguish- 
able crest  of  Giant's  Stairs,  8  M.  distant.  Far  beyond,  and  a  little  to  the 
1.,  is  the  double  peak  of  Mt  Belknap,  over  the  shining  levels  of  Lake 
Wlnnepesaukee.  Close  to  Giant*s  Stairs,  on  the  r.,  is  the  flat  top  of  Mt. 
Resolution,  marked  by  ledges  of  reddish  granite.  Next  to  the  r.  is  the 
lower  peak  of  Mt.  Crawford,  which  is  in  poor  relief. 

Over  Resolution  is  the  black  top  of  the  Bartlett  Haystack;  and  over  the 
r.  of  Crawford  is  the  foreshortened  ridge  of  Tremont,  with  its  highest 
peak  on  the  S.,  partly  burnt  over.  Paugus  and  the  blue  Ossipee  Mts.  are 
1.  of  and  beyond  the  Haystack.  The  high  round  dome  of  Passaconaway 
is  over  the  main  peak  of  Tremont,  and  under  it  is  the  singular  white 
mound  of  Potash.  On  the  r.  of  Passaconaway,  and  over  the  r.  shoulder 
of  Tremont,  is  the  high  cloven  peak  of  Whiteface.  The  twin  Uncanoonucs 
are  far  away  on  the  1.  of  Passaconaway,  near  Manchester ;  and  on  the 
r.-hand  side  of  Passaconaway  is  Joe-English  Hill  nearer,  in  New  Boston. 
To  the  r.  of  Whiteface  are  the  distant  Temple  Mts.  and  Crotched  Mt, 
in  Francestown. 

On  the  r.  of  Tremont  is  the  square-headed  top  of  Green's  Cliff,  up  the 
yalley  of  Sawyer's  River.    Over  Green's  Cliff  is  a  round  peak  of  Tri- 
pyramid,  whose  two  other  peaks,  on  the  r.,  are  sharp.    The  view  now 
passes  down  the  long  valley  of  the  Mt.- Washington  River,  wh-ch  runs 
about  S.  S.  W.  from  Bigelow's  Lawn  and  opens  into  the  Saco  Valley  14  M. 
below.    Down  this  long  trough  is  the  spur  from  Sawyer's  River  to  the 
Nancy  Range,  overlooked  by  the  N.  E.  rid^  of  TTvpyrexxAfti^  V-^Ccv  '^^ 
long  curving  crest-Jine  of  Sandwich  Dome  beyoT\A,  flwj^L^*^  Vj  >i\Nft^^Oc«!«i> 
Peak  and  the  Acteon  range.    Far  away  in  tViia  dVrccWotiL  Vft  >i^\^  ^«^  ^"^  ^^* 
Prospect,  near  Plymouth,  just  to  the  1.  of  the  S^c\veTt\  ^esC».\  -kcv^  "^^ 
scarce  distinguubable  top  of  Mt  Weetamoo  Is  on  t\ie  x.  oi  V^:^«^  %w3orsb^ 
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Mt  Hooadnock  lifts  iU  faint  blue  curve  lOi  11.  awaj,  neartj  over  Pnw- 
pect,  and  about  S.  S.  W.  On  its  r.,  and  neariy  over  Mt.  Weetamoo,  is  dw 
bold  peak  of  Kearsarge,  70  M.  distant,  over  the  Bagged  Mts.  Much 
nearer,  on  the  line  to  Kearsarge,  and  on  the  r.  of  the  month  of  the  Mt- 
Washington  River,  is  the  Frankenstein  Cliff,  around  which  the  lines  of 
the  Portland  &  Ogdensbarg  Baihroad  are  visible.  Below  the  Cliff  is  the 
Nancy  Bange,  containing  Mts.  Nancy,  Andenon,  and  Lowell,  and  the 
view  then  rests  on  Carrigain. 

Mt.  Carrigain  to  MU  Lafayette, 

Carrigain  is  a  massive  mountain,  with  a  deep  hollow  tamed  to  the  E., 
and  the  rounded  knoll  of  Vose's  Spur  on  the  E.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  remarkable  of  the  peaks  which  are  seen  from  Mt.  Washing- 
ton, and  is  best  viewed  from  the  Signal  Station.  On  its  r.,  behind  and 
close  to  it,  is  the  wilderness  peak  of  Mt.  Hancock.  Between  and  bejrond 
Carrigain  and  Hancock  is  Osceola,  with  a  precipitous  slope  to  the  £.  and  a 
bold  secondary  peak  towards  the  Mad-Biver  Notch.  To  the  r.  of  Osceola, 
and  far  beyond,  are  the  white  rounded  crests  of  Mt.  Cardigan,  with  Snna- 
pee  Mt  still  farther  out  and  the  dark  Croydon  Mt.  on  the  r. 

The  view  now  falls  on  the  S.  W.  peaks  of  the  Presidential  Bange.  From 
the  Signal  Station  the  Lakes  of  the  Clouds  are  seen,  1,200  ft.  below,  over 
which  are  the  dark  and  rugged  battlements  of  Mt.  Monroe,  with  the 
bridle-path  winding  along  on  the  1.  Beyond,  and  a  little  to  the  r.,  is  the 
flat  top  of  Franklin,  marked  by  the  serpentine  trail  of  the  Crawford- 
House  Path,  on  whose  r.  is  the  high  and  rounded  summit  of  Pleasant,  with 
Clinton  to  the  1.  The  bare  ledge  beyond  is  the  crest  of  Jackson;  and  the 
wooded  heights  of  Webster  end  the  range.  On  the  r.  of  Webster,  across 
the  Notch,  is  Mt  WUley,  which  is  also  nearly  over  ^Mt  Pleasant,  and  is 
marked  by  a  sharp  descent  towards  the  S.  and  a  bare  expoeore  on  the  N. 
The  low  crest  of  Mt.  Wijlard  is  over  the  r.  flank  of  Clinton,  and  above  it 
is  the  wooded  ridge  of  Mt.  Field,  continuous  with  Willey.  Over  this  range 
the  view  extends  across  Hancock's  flank  to  the  mountain-chain  which  runs 
from  Osceola  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hancock  Branch,  whose  peaks  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  wilderness  and  have  no  names.  Beyond  this  range  are 
the  Loon-Pond  Mts.,  marked  by  bare  granite  ledges.  Far  away  over  these 
ridges  is  the  monotonous  range  of  Mt.  Carr,  and  still  more  distant  is  the 
dim  blue  peak  of  Ascutney,  80  M.  distant 

Over  Mts.  Field  and  Willey  the  view  enters  the  Pemigewasset  Forest, 
near  whose  lower  end  is  the  Potash  Mt.,  3  M.  above  Pollard*s,  over  which 
are  the  highlands  of  Woodstock,  a  part  of  the  Mt-Carr  range,  and  Smart*s 
Mt.  On  the  r.  of  Mt.  Field  is  the  ravine  of  Beecher*s  Cascades,  which  en- 
ters S.  of  Mt.  Tom ;  and  over  this  depression  are  the  long  and  lofty  ridges 
of  Mts.  Bond  and  Gnyot,  rising  out  of  the  central  wilderness,  and  cut  by  a 
nvine  in  the  N.  £.  slope.   Over  Bond's  r.  shoulder  b  Mt.  Flume,  on  whose  r. 
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is  the  sharp  peak  of  Mt.  Liberty.  Between  Flume  and  Liberty,  and  directly 
over  Beecher's  Cascades,  is  the  long  crest  of  Moosilanke,  crowned  by  a^ 
house.  A  short  distance  to  the  r.  of  Moosilauke  is  the  sharp  peak  of  Lin- 
coln, beyond  which  rises  the  splendid  serrated  ridge  of  Lafayette,  with  its 
crest  of  gray  rocks.  Very  far  away  between  Moosilauke  and  Lafayette 
are  the  dim  crests  of  the  Killington  and  Shrewsbury  Peaks,  near  Rutiand. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  one  of  the  best  topographers  in  New  England  (Prof. 
C.  H.  Hitchcock)  has  studied  from  Mt.  Washington  the  line  of  the  Green  Mts.  S.  of. 
the  Killington  Peaks,  and  by  reason  of  preTious  fiuniliarity  with,  the  Vermont  and 
Massachusetts  mountains  has  recognised  (in  succession  to  the  1.  from  the  Killington 
Peaks)  Mts.  iEolus  and  Equinox,  Stratton  Mt.,  and  the  remote  Greylock,  the  chief 
of  the  Berkshire  Hills.  The  latter  is  distingniished  by  its  sharp  apex,  and  is  nearly 
oyer  Mt.  Carr.  Farther  to  the  1.  he  also  recognised  the  dark  disk  of  the  HooiMie 
Mt. ,  where  the  great  tunnel  is.    Greylock  is  about  160  M.  distant,  a  Uttle  S.  of  S.  W. 


Ml  Lafayette  to  Cherry  Mt.  (OwPs  Head), 

In  looking  towards  the  high  sierra  of  Lafhyette  the  long  ridge  of  the  S. 
Twin  Mt.  is  seen  under  it,  with  the  N.  Twin  on  the  r.,  marked  by  a  whitish 
slide.  (This  part  of  the  view  should  be  taken  'from  beyond  and  above 
the  old  stone  house  back  of  the  hotel.)  On  the  r.  of  N.  Twin,  and  lowers 
is  Mt.  Hale,  flanked  by  the  white-topped  Sugar  Loaves,  near  the  Twin* 
Mountain  House.  The  view  now  passes  down  the  Aramonoosuc  Valley, 
by  Ammonoosuc  Station,  the  square  clearing  of  the  Twin-River  Farm, 
and  the  white  walls  of  the  Fabyan  House,  with  the  low  curving  summits 
of  Mt.  Agassiz  and  Round  Hill  apparently  at  its  end,  close  to  the  clustered 
houses  of  Bethlehem.  Between  Mt.  Tom  and  the  Fabyan  House  are  the 
bold  hills  called  Mt.  Andalusite  and  Mt.  Rosebrook,  the  latter  being  near 
the  Fabyan.  Farther  out,  above  Bethlehem,  is  the  long  Mt.  Gardner 
range,  over  which  are  the  Bread-Loaf  Mt.  and  others  of  the-  Green  Mts., 
with  the  lofty  crest  of  CamePs  Hump,  nearly  due  W.  Just  to  the  1.  of 
Camel's  Hump,  and  still  more  remote,  is  the  dim  group  of  the  Adirondack 
Mts.,  beyond  Lake  Champlain,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  ML  Marcy  is 
the  highest  point  in  this  cluster,  and  is  about  140  M.  distant 

Nearer  at  hand,  across  the  head  of  the  Ammonoosuc  Valley,  and  6  M; 
distant,  is  Mt.  Deception,  to  the  r.  of  the  Fabyan  House,  with  light  decid- 
uous trees  on  the  E.  slope  and  dark  evergreens  on  the  summit,  meeting  on 
a  well-defined  line.  Over  its  1.  flank  is  Beech  Hill,  N.  of  the  Ammonoo- 
suc, above  which  is  the  white  village  of  Littleton  (with  Camel's  Hump  on 
its  1.).  Far  away  on  the  horizon,  a  few  degrees  N.  of  Camel*  s  Hump,  is 
the  conspicuous  peak  of  Mt.  Mansfield,  the  greatest  of  the  Green  Mts.  of 
Vermont  Before  it  is  Mt  Elmore,  with  Worcester  Mt.  on  the  l  and  Mt 
Sterling  on  the  r.  These  stately  summits  are  nearly  over  Mann*s  HIIIb,  N; 
of  Littleton  village.  Over  and  to  the  r.  of  Deception,  and  but  2  -  8  M, 
from  it,  is  the  long  dark  mass  of  Cherry  M.t.,  y^iIYl  \^«^  ^T&si2^.'^»^^x^ 

11* 
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which  the  bare  one,  on  the  N.,  is  called  OwPs  Head.  Nearly  orer  the 
middle  of  Cherry  is  the  long  ridge  of  Dalton  Mt.  (L  of  which  is  Mt.  Mans- 
field), and  far  away  in  the  Green-Mt.  line  are  the  mountains  of  Belvidere. 

From  Cherry  Mt.  {Owti  Bead)  to  Mt,  Jefferson. 

The  OwPs-Head  peak  of  Cherry  ML  is  a  bare  hummock  on  the  N.  end 
of  the  ridge,  about  W.  N.  W.  by  N.,  8  - 10  M.  distant.  On  iU  r.  is  seen 
the  clear  sheet  of  Cherry  Pond,  above  which  is  Mt.  Niles,  over  the  Lunen- 
burg Heights,  in  Vermont,  and  far  beyond  and  over  the  latter  are  the  pic- 
turesque peaks  of  the  Lowell  Mts.,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Green-Mt.  chain. 
To  the  r.  of  Cherry  Pond,  a  few  miles  farther  distant,  and  over  Bray  Hill, 
are  the  round-topped  highlands  of  Lancaster,  Mts.  Prospect  and  Pleasant, 
and  the  Martin-Meadow  Hills.  The  Martin-Meadow  Pond  is  seen  on  their 
1. ;  and  on  their  r.,  partly  concealed  by  intervening  highlands,  is  the  fair 
white  village  of  Lancaster,  nestling  down  on  its  rich  green  meadows,  near 
the  winding  Connecticut.  It  has  been  a  theme  of  frequent  arguments 
whether  the  waters  of  the  Connecticut  are  visible  from  Mt  Washington, 
except  during  the  spring  inundations.  However  this  may  be,  the  white 
fog  which  lies  over  its  course  at  morning  is  plainly  seen,  winding  among 
the  hills  and  over  the  lowlands  for  many  leagues. 

Far  away  on  the  horizon  is  the  sharp  apex  of  Jay  Peak,  in  Northern 
Vermont,  with  the  Lowell  and  Montgomery  Mts.  near  it  on  the  L  Much 
nearer,  and  on  the  same  line  of  view,  is  the  dark  and  massive  Burke  Mt, 
with  Mts.  Tug  and  Umpire  and  the  Victory  Hills  on  the  r. 

The  view  now  rests  on  Mt.  Clay,  close  at  hand  and  joined  to  Washington 
below,  over  which  are  the  white  hotels  of  Jefferson  Hill.  The  valley  of 
IsraePs  River  lies  in  this  direction,  and  is  the  broadest  valley  visible  from 
Mt.  Washington.  The  roads  and  farms  are  plainly  seen  for  many  miles; 
and  the  Mt.-Adams  House  is  distinguished,  on  the  r.  of  Jefferson  HilL 
Back  of  the  latter  village  rises  Mt.  Starr  King,  with  no  conspicuous  peak, 
but  recognized  by  a  slide  on  the  side  of  its  ridge.  Farther  away,  over 
Jefferson  Hill,  are  the  Cow  and  East-Haven  Mts.,  in  Vermont,  beyond 
which  are  Mts.  Hor  and  Annanance,  at  Willoughby  Lake.  The  fiunoons 
Willoughby  Notch,  between  these  two  mountains,  does  not  show  to  advan- 
tage from  this  point  Over  the  ridge  which  runs  S.  W.  from  Starr  King  is 
the  well-marked  peak  of  OwVs  Head,  which  rises  from  the  shore  of  Lake 
Memphreraagog.  Farther  to  the  r.,  nearly  over  Starr  King,  and  beyond 
Mt.  Bumside  and  the  highlands  of  Guildhall  and  Ferdinand,  is  Mt  Oiford, 
the  chief  peak  in  the  Eastern  Townships  of  Canada.  Between  Mt  Wash- 
ington and  Mt  Starr  King  are  the  wooded  heights  of  the  Pliny  Range; 
and  over  Starr  King  is  Cape  Horn,  rising  out  of  the  Korthumberiand 
plains.  The  view  now  rests  on  the  distant  ranges  near  Maidstone  Lake 
and  about  the  Smuggler's  Notch,  over  the  L  slope  of  Mt  Jefferson. 
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Mt  Jefferion  to  Mt.  Adams, 

Mt.  Jefferson  is  a  high  and  massive  peak,  across  the  upper  part  of  the 
Great  Gulf,  and  about  3  M.  N.  by  W.  from  Mt.  Washington.  Over  it  and 
to  the  r.  is  the  great  assemblage  of  the  Pilot  Mts.,  stretching  across  the 
wilderness  of  Kilkenny.  The  South  Peak  of  the  Pilots  is  over  the  E.  point 
of  Jefferson,  and  shows  a  sharp  apex.  Over  the  r.  shoulder  of  Jeffisrson, 
and  beyond  the  Pilot  Range,  are  the  singular  round  domes  of  the  Percy 
Peaks,  drawing  the  attention  on  account  of  their  light  color,  which 
strongly  contrasts  with  the  surrounding  forests  and  woody  ridges.  Back 
of  the  Percies  are  the  Stratford  and  Sugai^Loaf  Mts. ;  and  the  Long  Mt. 
of  Odell  extends  from  the  Peaks  to  the  r.  In  the  foreground,  nearer  to 
Jefferson,  is  the  dark  and  well-wooded  range  of  the  Randolph  Mts.  A  long 
reach  of  the  Upper  Ammonoosuc  Valley  is  seen  beyond,  for  the  most  part 
filled  with  forests  and  unbroken  by  clearings.  The  ridge  which  is  on  the  r. 
of  the  Pilot  Mts.,  and  runs  back  of  Mt.  Adams  on  the  r.,  is  Greenes  Ledge, 
on  whose  1.  are  Hager's  Peaks  and  Deer  Mt,  the  latter  forming  a  long  line 
of  heights.  Back  of  all  these  ranges  which  are  seen  between  Jefferson  and 
Adams  are  the  distant  peaks  towards  the  Connecticut  Lakes,  most  of 
which  are  in  the  Dixville,  Crystal,  and  Magalloway  Ranges.  The  upper 
Monadnock,  in  Lemington,  Vermont,  is  on  the  extreme  1.  of  this  vista. 
Far  beyond,  and  low  down  on  the  horizon,  are  two  or  three  peaks  in  the 
Eastern  Townships  of  Canada. 


Starr  King  gives  the  following  description  of  this  view :  "  The  first  efRwt  of  stand- 
ing on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washuigton  is  a  bewildering  of  the  senses  at  the  extent 
and  lawlessness  of  the  spectacle.  It  is  as  though  we  were  looking  upon  a  chaos.  The 
land  is  tossed  into  a  tempest.  But  in  a  few  moments  we  become  accustomed  to  this, 
and  begin  to  feel  the  joy  of  turning  round  and  sweeping  a  horiaon-line  that  in  parts 
is  drawn  outside  of  New  England.  Then  we  can  b^in  to  inquire  into  the  particu- 
lars of  the  stupendous  diorama.  Northward,  if  the  air  is  not  thick  with  haie,  we 
look  beyond  the  Canada  line.  Southward,  tlie  ^parded  land^  stretches  across  the 
borders  of  Massachusetts,  before  it  melts  into  the  horizon.  Do  you  see  a  dim  blue 
pyramid  on  the  &r  N.  £. ,  looking*  scarcely  more  substantial  than  gossamer,  but 
keeping  its  place  stubbornly,  and  cutting  the  yellowish  horixon  with  the  hue  of  Da-  , 
mascus  steel  ?  It  is  Katahdin,  looming  out  of  the  central  wilderness  of  Maine. 
Almost  in  the  same  line  on  the  S.  W.,  and  nearly  as  &r  away,  do  you  see  another 
filmy  angle  in  the  base  of  the  sky  ?  It  is  Monadnoc,  which  would  feel  prouder  than 
Mont  Blanc,  or  the  frost-sheeted  Chimboraao,  or  the  topmost  spire  of  the  Himalaya, 
if  it  could  know  that  the  genius  of  Mr.  Emerson  has  noade  it  tibe  noblest  mountain 
in  literature.  The  nearer  ranges  of  the  Green  Mts.  are  plainly  yisible ;  and  behind 
them  Camel's  Hump  and  Mai^eld  tower  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Champlain.  The 
sUvery  patch  on  the  N.,  that  looks  at  first  like  a  small  pond,  is  Umbagog ;  a  little 
farther  away,  due  S.,  a  section  of  the  minor  of  Winnepesaukee  glistens.  Sebago 
flashes  on  the  S.  E. ,  and  a  little  nearer  are  the  twin  Loyell  lakes,  that  lie  more  pronS- 
nently  on  the  map  of  our  history  than  on  the  landscape.  Next,  the  monotony  of 
the  scene  is  broken  by  observing  the  various  forms  of  the  mountains  that  are  as  thick 
as  '  meadow  mole-hills,'  —  the  great  wedge  of  La&yette,  the  long,  thin  ridge  of  Car- 
ter, the  broad-based  and  solid  Pleasant  Mt. ,  the  serrated  summit  of  Chocorua,  the 
beautifiil  cone  of  Pequawket  [Kiarsarge],  the  cream-colored  Percy  Peaks,  as  near 
alike  in  siie  and  shape  as  two  Dromios.  Then  the  pathways  of  the  rivers  interest  us. 
The  line  of  the  Connecticut  we  can  follow  from  its  birth  near  Canada  to  the  \K)ia.t 
where  it  is  hidden  by  the  great  Franconia  wall.    Its  wstot  Va  Tx<Qlt  ^^9£^<&^^9ra^.  ^^bMb.^ 
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In  the  morning,  a  Une  of  fog  Um  Ibr  wXIm  owr  the  lowior  luidf,  eoanterfeiting  the 
■erpentiDe  path  of  its  blue  imter  that  boanda  two  Stataa.  Two  large  curves  of  the 
Audroecflggln  we  can  see.  Broken  portions  of  the  Saco  lie  like  lumps  of  light  upon 
the  open  valley  to  the  W.  of  Pequawket  The  soaroes  of  the  Mernmae  are  on  the 
fkrther  slope  of  a  mountain  that  seems  to  be  not  more  than  the  distance  of  a  rifle- 
shot. Directly  under  our  feet  lies  the  cold  Lake  of  the  Clot^,  whoee  water  plunges 
down  the  wild  path  of  the  Ammonooenc  ....  And  in  the  ndes  ct  the  moontain 
every  wrinkle,  E.  or  W.,  that  is  searched  by  the  ranbeama,  or  cooled  by  shadows,  is 
the  channel  of  a  bounty  tliat  swells  one  of  the  three  great  streams  ci  New  JBngUnd. 
And  lastly,  we  notice  the  various  beauty  of  the  valleys  that  slope  off  from  the  cen- 
tral range.  No  two  of  them  are  articulated  with  the  mountain  by  the  same  angles 
and  curves.  Stairways  of  channing  slope  and  bend  lead  down  into  their  sweet  and 
many-colored  lovelinera  and  bounty. " 

But  the  chances  are  that  tlie  visitor  to  the  summit  of  Mi.  Washington  will  pes 
more  of  clouds  than  of  landscape ;  and  he  may  be  enclosed  in  a  dense  pall  of  mist 
during  his  entire  sojourn  on  the  mountain.  Pays  of  tlds  character  eure  far  nion 
numerous  than  clear  and  sunny  days.  Tlie  most  flivonible  time  fbr  aacendlog  is 
when  the  wind  is  in  the  N.  W.  or  N.,  and  there  is  not  a  slired  of  cloud  on  or  oier 
the  peak.  Even  then,  however,  a  sudden  veering  of  the  wind  or  other  atmoeplierie 
dianges  may  cause  the  summit  to  be  thickly  enveloped.  The  loss  of  the  view  of« 
half  of  New  England,  the  chill  damfmess  of  the  driving  mist,  and  other  caoses  of 
discomfort  will  then  shake  the  composure  of  the  veteran  traveller ;  and  he  may  per* 
haps  like  to  know  how  and  why  such  days  were  ei^Joyed  by  the  po^-dreamer,  Btazr 
King :  "  Cloud-efiects  sue  the  most  surpridng  and  fcscJnating  pageants  which  ths 

ascent  of  the  mountain  can  disclose Certainly  the  rienest  pktmea  that  rise 

to  us,  as  we  write,  out  of  a  memoiy  of  more  tlian  a  score  of  vlsita  to  Mi.  Wastiini^ 
ton,  are  combined  out  of  clouds.  We  see  again  the  gray  scud  driving  over  the  peu 
as  we  approach  it,  ....  we  remember  how  dispirited  tlie  visitors  on  the  summit 
seem  in  the  chilly  gloom,  and  we  see  the  fog  filled  with  yellow  lif^t,  then  thinning 
away  and  knitting  itself  together  in  an  instant,  but  soon  blown  apart  by  the  b««cm 
to  let  the  color  of  the  nearer  forests,  and  then  of  the  lowlands,  glow'  through,  dimly 
at  first  and  conftised,  in  another  second  distinct  and  blinding,  but  soon  orderly  and 
glorious,  as  perhaps  the  realities  of  another  existence  may  mreak  upon  aaintW  ^yei 

tliat  emerge  from  the  mists  of  death We  behold  again  the  settling  of  hcsTy 

clouds  over  the  slopes  as  we  descend,  wrapping  us  in  blackneto  of  darkness ;  and, 
hastening  on  through  fririous  gasia,  we  come  to  the  lower  fringea  of  the  tempest, 
and  look  back  and  up  to  see  it  crouched  over  the  ravines  of  Ckiy,  trtmk  which  vist 
sheets  of  vapor  are  swept  by  the  wind,  their  lower  edges  sulphurous  as  they  vuh 
into  the  light,  and  now  and  then  the  whole  mass  whirling  apart  to  show  the  dkric 
masses  of  Hadison  and  Adams  towering  in  treble  height  through  the  gloosn.  And 
then  such  glimpMS  of  the  valleys !  Siusi  behind  and  Beulah  before !  . .  .  .  We  are 
overtaken  by  a  rain  that  rages  against  us  out  of  the  W. ;  and  alter  it  ia  spent.  «• 
see  a  rainbow  arching  over  the  long  line  of  the  Carter  range,  and  painting  its  bine- 
black  forests  at  each  end  with  variegated  flames.  We  stand  also  on  the  summit  in 
the  morning  when  the  sky  is  clear,  and  view  a  wide  plain  of  billowy  mist,  .... 
and  see  the  neighboring  summits  jutting  likewise  above  the  foeum.  which  rolls,  and 
tosses,  and  plunges,  and  splinters  into  spray,  as  though  with  its  milky  spume  it  was 
appointed  to  mimic  the  passion  of  the  sea  and  the  majesty  of  Nisgara. 

"  A  mist  lay  over  all  the  valleys.  The  mountains  lieaved  their  sharp  ridges  ont 
of  an  ocean  of  stagnant  foam.  A  wild  bank  of  dingy  fog  lay  along  the  eastern  sky. 
Over  this  artificial  horiwn  we  saw  the  advent  of  the  morning,  —  the  wide  flush  Of 
red  around  a  third  of  the  vast  circuit,  the  bubbling  of  rosy  glory  over  its  fleeqy  riB* 
the  peep  of  the  burning  disk,  and  the  gradual  mounting  of  the  light,  showing  how 

'  tenderly  the  hanehty  day 
nili  hii  blue  urn  wl&  fire.'  ^ 

Oakes  describes  the  beautifhl  eflect  of  the  transient  views  opened  by  rUta  In  ths 
mist  "  With  the  suddenness  of  a  flash  a  narrow  but  clear  space  opened  to  the  8. 
E.,  and  we  saw  for  a  moment,  through  the  window  of  the  mist,  the  hiUa  euid  settle- 
ments of  the  low  country,  with  the  rich  scarlet  and  yellow  colors  of  the  autumnal  for 
est  glowing  in  the  sun,  —  a  warm  bright  picture  set  in  the  cold  contrasted  ftame  of 
mist.  In  an  instant  it  passed  away  like  a  glimpse  of  some  happy  oonntiy  aeen  la  • 
dream.'' 
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96.  Littleton. 

Sotels.  —  The  Oak-Hill  House  (70  guests)  Is  a  pleasant  summer-hotel  on  the 
high  hill  beyond  Littleton  and  over  the  TiUage,  in  the  Tidnity  of  pleasant  groves  of 
trees.  It  has  billiard  and  bowling  rooms,  a  Uyery  stable,  and  a  free  eoach ;  and  its 
rates  are  9  260  a  day,  or  $  8  - 12  a  week.  From  the  piasas  a  noble  view  l»  obtained, 
extending  from  Mt  Adams  to  Moosilauke.  The  distances  from  the  Oak-Hill  House 
are  as  follows :  To  Bethlehem,  5  M. ;  Franeonia^ ;  Mt  Washington  R.  R. ,  24 ;  Twin- 
Mountain  House,  13;  Fabyan  House,  18;  Howland  Observatory,  9 ;  Crawford 
House,  22;  Flume,  17,'  Profile  House,  11 ;  Littleton  station,  ^  M. 

Thayer's  White-Mountain  Hotd  is  an  old  and  well-fitmed  house  on  the  midH 
street  of  the  village,  accommodating  100  guests,  at  S 2.60 -8  a  day.  The  Union 
House  is  farther  up  the  street,  and  accommodates  40.  The  summer  boarding-houses 
of  John  Merrill,  A.  R.  Burton,  Mrs.  Cobleigh,  Mr.  ftwtman,  and  Jefferson  Hosmer 
are  also  in  the  village. 

Littleton  is  one  of  the  most  prosperons  villages  in  Northern  New  Hamp- 
shire, having  about  2,000  inhabitants,  four  churches  (Cong.,  Bapt.,  Meth., 
Epis.),  a  weekly  paper,  a  high  school,  a  bank,  and  80  or  40  stores.  Vari- 
ous branches  of  manufacturing  are  also  carried  on  (to  the  value  of  over 
$  500,000  a  year),  the  most  interesting  of  which  is  near  the  station,  where 
the  Kilbum  Brothers  have  a  spacious  building  devoted  to  the  preparation 
of  stereoscopic  views.  This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  establishment  of  the 
kind  in  the  world,  and  turns  out  over  800,000  views  yearly.  The  village 
is  pleasant  and  lively,  with  well-stocked  stores  and  neat  houses;  and  the 
main  street  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Ammonoosuc.  The  high-school 
occupies  an  elevated  position  over  the  centi^l  part,  and  is  recognizable 
from  a  great  distance.  Farther  back  on  the  heights  is  the  Oak-Hill  House, 
whence  a  very  noble  panoramic  •  view  of  the  White  and  Franconia  Mts.  is 
gained. 

The  town  of  Littleton  covers  86,000  acres,  half  of  which  is  improved,  making  ag- 
riculture one  of  the  leading  interests  of  the  people.  The  tumultuous  reach  of  the 
Connecticut  River  known ^as  the  Fi/ieen-Mile  FeUls  lies  on  the  N.  W.,  and  bounds 
the  town  for  13  M.  In  1764  this  territory  was  named  Chiswick ;  in  1770,  Apthorp; 
and  in  1784,  LittletoHj  the  ugly  name  which  it  sttll  retains.  The  first  settlers  came 
in  1774. 

New  Hampshire  had  been  regarded  by  geolo^sts  as  of  aaoic  formation,  until  1870, 
when  a  reef  of  fossil  corals  was  discovered  near  Littleton.  In  1878,  brachiopods, 
crinoids,  and  a  gasteropod  were  found  on  Fitch  HiU,  and  established  the  fiuit  that 
these  rocks  belonged  to  the  Helderberg  period. 

Mann'' 8  HiUs  are  1^-2  M.  from  Littleton,  and  afford  noble  views  of  the 
mountain-ranges  to  the  E.  and  S.  The  visitor  should  leave  the  road  and 
clamber  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  on  the  r.    There  U  «i  ?mft  ^e^^\Nsstt\s«^^2K!>^ 
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Palmer  Brook,  1  M.  W.  of  Mann's  Hills  (reached  throngfa  the  pastures), 
whence  a  still  broader  view  is  gained.  Mt,  Misery  is  4  -  6  M.  from  Little- 
ton, by  the  road  over  Mann*s  Hills,  and  derives  its  name  from  certain 
poor  families  who  once  lived  at  its  base.  From  several  points  in  the  vi- 
cinity fine  views  of  the  Vermont  mountains  are  gained. 

Eustit  Hill  is  just  S.  of  Littleton  (1}  M.  to  the  top),  and  is  ascended 
easily  through  the  fields  and  forests.  Here  also  is  a  broad  and  pleasant 
prospect,  including  much  of  the  Ammonoosuc  Valley.  GUmcmton  HiU  is 
2  M.  from  the  village,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  adjacent 
country  was  first  settled  by  men  of  Gilmanton.  It  gives  one  of  the  best 
prospects  of  the  Franconia  Bange.  The  Parker  (or  Blueberry)  Mt.  lies 
near  the  village,  on  the  S.,  and  from  the  uppermost  clearings  on  its  slope 
a  pleasant  view  of  Littleton  and  the  mountains  is  obtained. 

It  is  about  6  M.  to  Waterford,  Vt,  whence  the  drive  may  be  prolonged 
to  the  far-viewing  heights  of  Concord.  The  drives  to  Bethlehem  (6  M.) 
and  Sugar  Hill  are  also  interesting.  Mountam-wagons  run  frequently  to 
the  Flume  House,  the  expense  of  the  ride  out  and  back  being  $  2.60  for 
each  person. 

Drives  about  Littleton  {Jrom  the  "  White-Mi.  RqpMic»**\, 

Morrison's  HiU  is  well  worth  the  effort  to  reach  it,  especially  towaid 
evening.  To  reach  it  you  take  the  Franconia  road  for  about  1  M.  to  the 
four  comers  on  the  hilL  There  take  the  r.-hand  road  past  Mr.  Morrison's 
house  and  bam.  Thence  keep  the  road  to  the  1.  until  the  height  of  land 
is  reached.  Ascend  the  hill  to  the  1.  of  the  road  through  the  pasture. 
From  a  clear  spot  just  S.  of  the  summit  you  get  a  fine  view  of  Mt.  Lafay- 
ette, with  Franconia  village  in  the  foreground.  To  the  S.  you  see 
Streeter's  Pond,  nestled  in  the  evergreen  forest.  One  can  retain  down 
the  N.  slope  directly  into  the  Franconia  road.  Mt,  Eustia,  the  beauti- 
fully wooded  hill  S.  of  the  village,  is  another'  lovely  spot.  It  can  be 
reached  by  a  steep,  rough  climb  from  the  new  road  through  Mr.  Kilbum's 
pasture  past  the  mineral  spring,  or  by  a  longer,  easier  walk.  Go  out  on 
the  Franeonia  road  and  take  the  first  road  to  the  r.  Follow  this  up  the 
hill,  past  the  little  red  farm-house.  Enter  the  old-fashioned  gate  on  the 
r.  into  the  sugar  orchard.  Follow  the  winding  path  up  through  the  maples 
to  the  sheep  pasture  above  ;  then  walk  along  the  ridge  toward  the  N.  to 
the  edge  of  the  woods  ;  then  turn  about  and  look  down  the  Ammonoosuc 
Valley,  and  off  into  the  W.  over  Blueberry  Mt.  and  the  far-away  hills 
of  Vermont.  By  foUowing  the  ridge  toward  the  N.  into  the  woods,  the 
actual  summit  is  reachedt  which  is  covered  with  lofty  trees.  Gk>ing  in 
the  direction  of  Bethlehem  from  the  summit,  you  come  into  Mr.  Kilbom't 
pasture.  The  mineral  spring  is  under  a  dump  of  yellow  birches  a  little 
way  down  the  hill. 
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The  finest  Tiew  of  Littleton,  and  probably  the  finest  view  of  any  New- 
England  village,  can  be  had  from  Parker's  Cliff,  Take  the  road  leading 
on  to  "The  Meadow"  toward  Lisbon.  At  the  lower  comer  of  the 
*'  Heater,"  i,  e,,  where  the  first  road  from  the  N.  comes  in,  turn  into  and 
through  the  farm-yard  of  Mr.  Parker.  After  crossing  the  little  brook 
in  the  pasture,  bear  to  the  1.  up  the  slope  of  the  hill,  keeping  in  the  open 
pasture.  Near  the  upper  part  of  the  open  ground  there  is  a  wood-road 
leading  to  the  N.,  just  above  the  brow  of  the  cliff.  Leave  the  road  and 
come  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Before  you  lie  the  soft  green  meadows, 
studded  with  neat  farm-houses,  and  the  Ajnmonoosuc  sparkling  in  the 
midst.  Beyond  are  the  picturesque  lower  bridge  and  old  factory,  then 
the  village  itself  nestled  between  Oak  Hill  and  Mt.  Eustis.  Back  of  the 
village  is  a  line  of  hills.  A  second  line  of  hills  is  formed  by  Cherry 
Mt.  and  Mt.  Agassiz,  on  the  slope  of  which  Bethlehem  is  plainly  seen. 
Back  of  them  all,  and  in  full  view,  is  the  whole  range  of  the  White  Mts. 
Artists  say  that  such  a  picturesque  village,  in  such  a  setting,  and  with 
such  a  background,  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  in  New  England. 

The  Heater,  — Drive  out  on  the  Waterford  road  past  the  cemetery, 
through  a  fine  grove,  past  Mr.  Jackson's  apiarj',  across  Parker  Brook. 
Take  the  first  road  to  the  1.  Passing  Mr.  Griggs's  place  you  come  down 
into  Parker  Brook  Valley.  Just  here,  in  the  bushes  at  the  r.,  is  a  spring 
of  delicious  water.  Crossing  the  brook  again  you  emerge  on  the  Meadows. 
The  next  l.-hand  road  brings  you  back  to  the  village.  It  is  only  3  M. 
round  the  Heater,  and  is  a  pleasant  diive  after  tea. 

Upper  Waterford,  —  Go  W.  of  the  village  past  the  cemetery.  Curving 
to  the  r.  you  pass  around  the  N.  end  of  Blueberry  Mountain,  and  over 
the  ridge  into  the  Connecticut  Valley.  On  approaching  the  river,  turn  to 
the  r.  at  the  old  tavern.  For  some  distance  you  pass  along  by  what  is 
known  as  the  Fifteen-Mil6  Falls  or  Rapids  of  the  Connecticut.  Presently 
you  come  to  the  main  road  leading  from  Littleton  to  Lancaster.  Take 
this  back  to  Littleton,  past  Mr.  Wheeler's  stone  farm-house.  The  length 
of  this  drive  is  about  12  M.,  with  beautiful  scenery  all  the  way. 

Farr  and  ManrCa  Hills.  —  For  a  much  more  hilly  drive,  but  one  giving 
grander  views,  go  W.  from  the  village  and  turn  to  the  N.  at  the  cemetery. 
When  about  3  M.  out,  and  well  up  on  the  Farr  Hill,  do  not  fail  to  look 
behind  for  an  extended  view  of  the  Connecticut  and  Ammonoosuc  Valleys, 
with  mountains  to  the  1.  Passing  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  you  descend 
into  a  thick  wood.  Take  the  first  road  to  the  r.  The  steep,  wooded 
mountain  to  the  N.  is  Mt.  Misery.  As  you  come  over  the  high  land  on 
Mann's  Hill  magnificent  views  will  be  open  to  the  E.  and  S.  Curving  to 
the  main  road  the  r.  leads  to  Littleton,  the  1.  to  Dalton.  By  going  2  M. 
from  this  point  toward  Dalton  yon  get  extended  views  of  W\v\\ft&s^A^^sA^ 
Jefferson,  with  the  Pilot  and  White  Mts.  beyond.  T\xfe\«ii^  ^^  "^^^ca 
drive  j*P-J(?JJf. 
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Sugar  Hill  and  Streeier  Pond, — Go  to  Franoonia  village  and  tan 
across  the  bridge  by  the  Iron  Works.  Drive  up  the  hill  to  the  Goodnow 
House.  This  perhaps  is  the  best  place  for  a  view  of  all  the  mountains. 
The  White  Mts.  are  in  full  view  over  the  valley  of  Gale  River,  while  the 
Franconia  Mts.  are  seen  from  base  to  summit.  Lafayette,  with  its 
wonderful  gorge,  Cannon,  and  Kinsman,  rise  from  the  low  valley  of 
thB  Ammonoosuc,  and  seem  to  cleave  the  very  heavens.  In  retumiitf 
from  Franconia,  take  the  L-haud  road  by  the  guide-board  to  N.  Lisbon. 
This  leads  by  Streeter  Pond  to  the  Ammonoosuc  Valley  below  Tarbell's 
mills.  Thence  is  a  pleasant  drive  through  the  meadows  of  the  Ammonoo- 
suc to  Littleton.    The  length  of  this  drive  is  about  16  If. 


87.  Lisbon. 

* 

Hotels.  —  McAllister's  Is  the  best  of  the  village-fains;  the  othw  is  not  leeom- 
mended.  Summer  boarding-houses  are  kept  by  M.  Bowles,  T.  Atwood  (on  thehiU). 
and  £.  W.  Bartlett  (1 M.  up  the  hitenrale). 

This  town  contains  1,848  inhabitants,  and  the  villages  of  Lisbon,  N. 
Lisbon,  and  Sugar  Hill.  Of  its  29,180  acres,  over  17,000  are  improved, 
agriculture  being  the  chief  pursuit  of  the  people.  The  annual  products 
are  4,500  tons  of  hay,  111,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  26,000  bushels  of  oats, 
8,500  bushels  of  wheat,  40,000  lbs.  of  butter,  12,000  lbs.  of  cheese,  and 
80,000  lbs.  of  maple-sugar.  The  manufactures  amount  to  1 280,000  a 
year,  chiefly  in  lumber  and  mineral  fertilizers;  and  the  gold-ore  which  is 
now  being  mined  in  the  vicinity  and  crushed  at  Lisbon  yields  $  14  a  ton. 
There  are  also  copper-mines  and  deposits  of  limestone  in  the  town. 

Lisbon  is  the  chief  village  and  railroad  station,  and  has  10  or  15  stores, 
2  churches,  a  library,  and  several  fine  villas  which  were  built  during  the 
excited  era  of  the  gold-discoveries.  It  is  not  a  very  pleasant  place,  but 
its  environs  aro  picturesque  and  thero  aro  interesting  drives  in  tiie  vicini- 
ty. Among  these  are  Sugar  Hill,  7  M. ;  Hunt's  Mt.,  8  M. ;  Parker  HiH,  4j 
M. ;  the  Profile  House,  15  M. ;  and  Landaff  Centre,  8  M.  Parker  MQh  a 
far-viewing  knoll  near  the  Lyman  road,  easily  ascended,  and  commanding 
a  rich  and  extensive  prospect.  It  is  near  the  chief  hamlet  of  the  farming 
town  of  Lyman ;  and  the  gold  and  copper  mines  are  in  the  same  vicinity. 

The  copper  veins  in  the  Mt. -Gardner  nOige  consist  of  schists  charged  with  the 

snlphurets  of  iron  and  copper,  averaging  lem  than  5  per  cent  b^ore  conoentmUoa. 

They  are,  however,  fitTonbly  situated  with  respect  to  drainage  and  water-power, 

and  Prof.  Hitchcock  predicts  that  they  w\\\  e^vaVoaW^  Vtorf^YMBBanMEiytiveaad  iriu 

ampJojr  a  huge  number  of  workmen. 
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Hunt*!  Xt.  is  reached  by  the  road  from  Lisbon  to  Monroe.  When  the 
Bummit  of  the  pass  is  attained,  the  visitor  sliould  leave  the  road  and  climb 
up  on  the  r.  a  short  distance  to  the  crest.  It  is  one  of  the  peaks  of  the 
Mt.-Gardner  Range,  and  the  view  to  the  N.  is  masked  by  the  higher  point 
of  Bald  Ledge^  the  station  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  in  1875. 

The  view  from  Hunt's  Mt.  is  one  of  the  grandest  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  including  the  Franconia,  White,  and  Green  Mts.,  the  narrow  valley 
on  the  W.,  and  a  broad  area  of  Eastern  Vermont,  studded  with  hamlets. 
The  Editor  visited  this  peak  during  a  remarkably  hazy  June  day,  and 
could  not  make  precise  observations  on  which  to  base  a  minute  description 
of  the  view,  the  outlines  of  the  mountains  were  so  dimmed  by  the  blue 
**  smoke." 

Bath  is  a  pleasant  and  retired  old  village  near  the  B.,  C.  &  M.  B.  B., 
S.  W.  of  Lisbon.  The  well-famed  hotel  was  burnt  in  1872,  together  with 
part  of  the  village,  and  has  not  been  replaced.  The  town  of  Bath  has 
1,168  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  engaged  in  farming,  along  the  glens 
of  the  Ammonoosuc.  The  Mt.-Gardner  Bange  traverses  the  E.  part  of  the 
town,  with  one  high  pass ;  and  the  Landaff  highlands  close  in  on  the  £. 
A  road  runs  S.  E.  through  Swiftwater  Village  and  up  the  narrow  valley  of 
the  Wild  Ammonoosuc  to  N.  Benton,  at  the  foot  of  Moosilauke. 

Landaff  Centre  is  a  petty  hamlet  8^  M.  from  Lisbon,  in  a  farming  town 
of  882  inhabitants,  famous  for  its  maple-sugar.  Bald  and  Cobble  Hills  and 
Landaff  Mt.  are  high  eminences  which  separate  the  glens.  There  is  good 
trout-fishing  on  Tunnel  Brook  and  other  branches  of  the  Wild  Ammo- 
noosuc.   There  are  no  boarding-houses  in  Landaff. 

98.  Sugar  HilL 

Boardlngr-Honses.— The  Ooodnow  House  (200  guests;  S7-10  a  week),  a 
new  buildingt  very  eligibly  situated,  with  gas,  telephone,  livery-stable,  croquet- 
lawns,  good  drainage,  and  spring  water.  Reached  by  stages  firom  Littleton  to  Fran- 
conia. Jason  Coma's  (25  guests)  and  Mr.  Bowles's  (25  guests),  on  the  mountain- 
fronting  slope ;  Hiram  Noyes  (25),  in  the  hamlet  on  the  W.  slope.  The  Sunset-Hill 
House  IB  a  new  hotel  (125  guests),  nobly  situated  on  the  very  crest  of  the  hill. 

Distances.  —  Littleton,  o  M. ;  Profile  House,  6  M. ;  Bethlehem,  5  M. ;  Summit, 
Mt.  Washington,  27  M. ;  Around  the  Square,  4  M. ;  lisbon  Qold-Mines,  9  M. 

Sugar  Hill  is  a  bold  slaty  ridge  in  the  E.  part  of  the  town  of  Lisbon, 

more  than  1,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  derives  its  name  from  a  large  grove 

of  sugar-maples  on  the  summit    It  is  crossed  by  the  road  from  Lisbon  to 

Franccmia  Iron-Works,  and  is  7  M.  from  Lisbon  and  2^  M.  from  Franconia. 

There  are  two  routes  from  Lisbon,  one  following  the  Ammonoosuc  Biver 

for  nearly  8  M.,  and  then  ascending  the  glen  of  Salmon-Hole  Brook  to  the 

S.  E. ;  the  other  passing  from   Lisbon  directly  up  the  valley  of  Mink 

Brook  and  by  Mink  Pond.    The  latter  is  more  hilly,  but  commands  noble 

views,  especially  of  the  Green  Mts.  in  retrospect.    tXva  c^v^X.  \»sf^^  ^ 

Sugar  BDl  consistB  of  a  long  street  on  the  upper  "W .  %\ap«  c/l  ^^  tv^'^^'* 

wJtb  a  email  church  and  one  or  two  shops.    It  C(»am«ii^%  %.  >Bta»^  \wssBr- 
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ramie  view  of  the  Green  Mts.  of  Vennont,  exteDding  for  many  leagaes 
along  the  horizon.  Passing  upward  from  the  street,  beyond  the  maple- 
grove,  the  open  crest  of  the  hill  is  reached,  whence  a  saperb  view  is 
gained  to  the  S.  E.,  £.,  and  N.  E.  One  of  the  best  view-points  is  from  the 
cottage  on  the  r.,  where  a  side-road  turns  to  the  r.,  and  here  a  large  spy- 
glass is  kept.  Farther  down  the  E.  slope  a  phort  walk  to  the  1.  will  lead 
to  a  higher  rocky  knoll  on  which  is  a  beacon  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey. 
Fhie  crystals  of  staurolite  and  epidot   are  found  here. 

Most  travellers  will  find  it  convenient  to  pass  on  to  Littleton,  and  thence  to  Fnui< 
eonia  Iron- Works  on  the  Profile-House  sta^pe.  It  Is  an  easy  walk  thence  up  the  road 
to  Goodenow^s,  where  the  view  is  fine,  or  to  the  signal  station,  or  the  crest  of  tiie 
road  above. 

*  The  View  from  Sugar  Hill  has  never  been  described  and  is  generally 
unknown,  but  the  Editor  regards  it  as  nearly  equal  to  that  from  Jefferson 
Hill,  and  as  superior  to  any  other  in  the  mountain  region,  except  those 
from  the  high  peaks.  Nearly  N.  E.,  many  miles  away,  is  Mt  Starr  King, 
with  Bray  Hill  and  the  white  village  of  Jefferson  Hill  at  its  foot  and  the 
long  blue  lines  of  the  Pilot  Range  behind  and  on  the  W.  Farther  to  the 
r.  are  the  Pliny  and  Randolph  Mts.,  with  Mt  Agassiz  in  the  foreground, 
within  6  M.  About  E.  N.  E.  is  the  long  black  mass  of  Cherry  Mt,  over 
whose  r.  flank,  up  the  valleys  of  the  Gale  and  Ammonoosuc  Rivers,  are 
the  noble  crests  of  Mts.  Adams  and  Jefferson,  flanked  by  the  sierra  of  Clay, 
which  joins  them  to  the  supreme  peak  of  Washington.  The  latter  is 
clearly  visible,  and  the  trains  can  be  seen  winding  up  its  sides.  The 
crests  of  Monroe  and  Franklin  are  less  easily  distinguishable,  but  the 
rounded  head  of  Pleasant  is  plainly  recognized,  nearly  due  E.  Some- 
what nearer,  and  on  the  r.  of  Pleasant,  is  the  curved  top  of  Mtp  HJale^ 
whence  the  immense  mass  of  the  N.  Twin  Mt.  extends  for  miles  to  the  r., 
culminating  in  a  long  rolling  ridge,  nearly  over  Franconia  Iron-Woiks. 
Farther  to  the  r.  is  the  pointed  crest  of  Haystack,  over  a  line  of  clearings 
in  the  foreground.  The  eye  now  rests  on  the  vast  and  far-reaehing^noass 
of  Lafayette,  across  the  deep  and  narrow  valley  below,  and  so  situated 
that  its  very  roots  are  visible.  The  great  ravines  in  its  sides,  the  serrated 
crest-line,  the  plateau  of  the  lakes,  and  the  long  spur  of  Eagle  Cliff  are  aU 
unfolded  to  view,  forming  the  best  possible  picture  of  the  chief  Fran- 
conia mountain.  From  this  point,  in  May  and  June,  tlie  snow  in  one  of 
the  Lafayette  ravines  presents  the  semblance  of  a  vast  white  cross. 

Far  below  the  r.  spur  is  the  low  hummock  of  Bald  Mt.,  over  and  to  the 
r.  of  which  is  the  high  curving  ridge  of  Mt  Cannon,  lying  aerofls  the 
Franconia  Notch.  On  its  r.  is  the  long,  lofty,  and  formidable  Mt.  Kiii»> 
man,  looming  boldly  over  the  glens  of  Landaff;  and  from  the  gentle  S. 
slope  of  Kinsman  rises  the  majestic  peak  of  Moosilauke,  gaining  its  high- 
est point  by  a  series  of  gradually  ascending  terraces. 

Toward  the  S.  W.  and  W.,  when  not  interrupted  by  nearer  hilla,  there 
h  8  broad  and  beautiful  panorama  of  the  distant  Green  Mts.  of  Vennaiit, 
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extending  for  many  leagues  along  the  horizon,  and  gradually  falling  away 
into  the  hills  which  hem  in  the  Connecticut  Valley. 

Ore  Hill  is  about  1^  M.  8.  E.  of  the  hamlet  on  Sugar  EDIl.  and  is  snrrooaded 
with  roads.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  gneiss,  and  contains  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore, 
which  were  formerly  worked  by  the  N.  H.  Iron  Co.  The  old  shafts  and  adits  axe 
now  sometimes  Tisited  by  the  curious. 

99.  Mount  Kinsman. 

The  ascent  of  this  formidable  peak  is  rarely  undertaken,  so  great  is  the 
labor  in  comparison  with  the  reward.  It  is  best  accomptlsbed  from  the 
BoUes  farm,  a  short  distance  S.  E.  of  E.  I^andafi^  and  about  10  M.  from 
the  Profile  House.  Orson  Kendall-is  said  to  be  the  best  guide  in  this  sec- 
tion. There  are  two  possible  ways  of  ascent,  the  first  of  which  is  by  a 
logging-road  which  ascends  about  1  M.  from  Bolles's,  and  thence  march> 
ing  3  M.  through  the  woods,  encountering  much  fallen  timber.  Nothing 
can  be  more  arduous  and  wearisome  than  this  way.  A  better  route  is  to 
ascend  the  Slide  Brook  by  a  line  of  pretty  cascades  and  basins,  with 
steep  smooth  ledges  and  rocky  debris  under  foot.  Where  the  stream  is 
met  by  a  long  and  steep  slide  coming  fix)m  the  r.,  it  should  be  left,  and 
then  the  bare,  loose  rocks  of  the  slide  are  ascended  to  a  point  within  |  M. 
of  the  summit.  The  distance  from  the  Bolles  farm  to  the  top  is  nearly  4  M. 
Mt.  Kinsman  is  4,200  ft  high,  and  forms  a  long  and  ill-defined  ridge,  run- 
ning nearly  N.  and  S.  Its  geological  composition  is  of  porphyritic  gneiss. 
Moran  Lake  (see  Route  103)  is  2-  8  M.  from  its  top,  and  attempts  have 
been  made  to  attack  it  from  that  direction,  but  without  success. 

The  Editor  was  forced  to  return  when  within  ^  M.  of  the  summit,  on  account  of 
the  approach  of  night,  so  that  he  can  gire  no  account  either  of  the  character  of  the 
top  or  the  views  therefirom.  From  other  sources  be  leams  that  there  are  bare  ledges 
on  the  crest,  and  that  the  view  to  the  N.  E.  is  closed  by  the  Franconia  Range,  which' 
also  partly  masks  the  mountains  to  the  E.  Moosilauke  and  the  Benton  I^ge  are 
fitTorably  observed  firom  Kinsman,  and  also  a  long  reach  of  the  Green  Mts. 

A  Reconnoissance  of  Mt.  Kinsman  by  Prof.  Gaetano  Lanza, 

"Any  one  who  has  been  at  Sugar  Hill  must  have  noticed  the  long  serrated 
ridge,  extending  apparently  from  Profile  Mt.  to  the  W.,  and  terminating 
in  a  rather  pointed  summit.  This  point,  on  referring  to  the  map,  is 
found  to  be  the  second  peak  of  Mt.  Kinsman,  the  real  simimit  of  which, 
though  visible,  appears  lower.  An  inquiry  as  to  the  nomenclature  from 
the  aborigines  will  develop  for  the  several  mound-like  peaks  of  the  above- 
mentioned  ridge  the  name  Thb  Haystacks,  and  for  Mt.  Kinsman  the  name 
Jft,  Pemigetoasset.  That  these  names  are  not  cori'ect  is  evident  from  a 
glance  at  the  maps,  which  give  the  name  Haystack  to  the  mountain  E.  of 
Lafayette,  called  by  the  aborigines  Hookett  or  Hooksett,  or  something 
similar ;  and  the  name  Pemigetoasset  to  a  smaller  spur  of  Kinsman  bsAk 
of  the  Flume  House.    Moreover^  the  view  from  Tie\;sgc^Axi^^^wSii&"ws<i^»Sa» 
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a  nest  of  saromits  on  the  W.  of  the  Pemigewasset  Kiyer,  and  between 
Moosilauke  and  the  Franconia  region ;  all  which  the  maps  include  under 
the  title  Kinsman, 

With  a  view  to  investigate  this  region,  we  left  Ooodnow*s,  at  Sugar 
Hill,  and  rode  6  M.  out  on  the  Landaff  road,  keeping  always  to  the  L, 
and  hence  nearest  the  mountain,  to  the  Bolles  farm.  Thence  we  proceeded 
on  a  foot-path  for  a  short  distance  through  the  woods,  to  meet  a  brook 
which  flows  down  the  ravine  between  the  ridges  which  proceed  from  the 
above-mentioned  summits.  This  brook  flows  almost  exactly  W.,  its 
course  being  nearly  straight ;  and  it  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  the 
bed  being  composed  of  immense  ledges  of  granite,  and  containing  a  great 
number  of  picturesque  cascades  and  basins,  thus  furnishing  very  easy 
travelling,  and  a  number  of  interesting  studies  for  the  artist,  and  render- 
ing a  trip  to  the  brook  an  easy  and  pleasant  one,  even  for  those  who  are 
not  disposed  to  press  on  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  The  view  from 
points  along  the  brook  is  not  extensive,  being  cut  off  by  the  ridges  on 
each  side ;  but  from  almost  all  points  the  valley  beneath  and  the  hills  in 
the  distance  are  visible. 

After  following  this  brook  for  Ij  M.  from  Bolles's  to  a  point  where  it 
loses  itself  in  the  woods  and  scrub,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  a 
short  but  well-marked  slide,  coming  from  the  r.-hand  ridge.    There  is 

a  similar  slide  on  the  1.  side  also It  appears  as  if  the  earth  and 

vegetation  had  slid  down  from  the  top,  leaving  bare  a  single  convex  rock 
sloping  at  nearly  35^  to  the  horizon.  The  rock  is  more  or  less  in  the  form 
of  ledges,  but  there  are  no  signs  of  a  gully  or  water-course  in  it. 

The  road  thus  far  was  easy  and  pleasant ;  but  after  reaching  the  top  of 
the  slide,  we  had  to  make  our  way  through  |-|  M.  of  as  bad  scrubs, 
rotten  and  fallen  timber,  and  moss-covered  rocks  as  one  often  meets  with. 
We  reached  the  summit  at  11  a.m.  It  is  cleared,  and  has  been  so  far 
civilized  as  to  be  made  the  depository  of  a  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  signal. 
The  view  is  not  very  extensive,  as  the  proximity  of  the  Lafayette  Range 
causes  a  large  part  of  the  horizon  to  be  cut  off;  but  a  fine  view  is- afforded 
of  distant  mountains  on  the  N.  and  W.,  and  also  of  all  that  unexplored 
wilderness  back  of  the  Profile  House  and  the  various  summits  in  that 
neighborhood.  Moosilauke,  of  course,  is  and  appears  quite  near.  I  marked, 
also,  the  following  as  features  of  the  view:  Profile,  Lincoln,  Liberty, 
Flume,  Carrigain,  Tripyramid,  a  number  of  the  Green  Mts.,  the  Percy 
Peaks,  and  a  round  mountain  which  may  be  Owl's  Head,  in  CSanada,  be- 
sides many  other  northern  mountains." 

The  Bridal- Veil  Falls  are  on  Copper-mine  Brook,  on  the  W.  slope  of 

Mt.  Kinsman,  and  something  more  than  an  hour's  walk  from  Horace 

Brooks's  boarding-house,  partly  by  a  new  path.    Their  height  is  76  ft., 

and  the  brook  above  and  below  is  fiUed  w\\i?ti  cA»caA«6  usil  Tw^ids.    About 

^  M.  8.  of  Franconia,  on  the  Eaaton  loaiaL,  «^  «^!g[i-^»»x^  Vj  ^^  ^^vj^iii^ 
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indicates  the  entrance  to  the  path,  which  leada  ap  into  the  great  imyine 
between  Mt.  Cannon  and  Mt.  Kinsman. 

The  Mt.  Kinsman  Flume  is  a  recent  discovery,  and  may  be  reached 
by  driving  5  M.  S.  from  Frauconia,  on  the  Easton  road,  and  ascending  a 
mountain  road  2  M.  long.  The  last  half  of  this  route  is  so  steep  and 
rough  that  it  is  hardly  practicable  for  carriages,  though  they  have  made 
the  ascent.  The  flume  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  one  in  the  Franconia 
Notch,  but  resembles  it  very  much,  and  has  a  small  stream  running 
through  it.  A  short  path  leads  beyond  to  a  rounded  rocky  dome,  crown- 
ing oue  of  the  high  spun  of  Mt.  Kinsman,  and  overlooking  the  western 
valleys. 


100.  The  Pranconia  Honntains 

derive  their  name  from  the  town  of  Franconia,  in  which  their  chief  peaks 
are  situated.  They  are  about  W.  S.  W.  from  the  White  Mts.,  from  which 
they  are  separated  by  the  Field-Willey  and  Twin-Mountain  Ranges.  All 
the  mountains  around  the  Franconia  Notch  usually  bear  the  name,  though 
it  is  more  correctly  applied  to  the  lofty  range  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Notch, 
and  running  N.  from  the  East  Branch  to  Gale  River.  The  range  is  narrow 
and  straight,  and  the  peaks  are  sharp  and  lofty,  though  of  less  altitude 
than  the  White  Mts.  They  have  not  been  devastated  by  fires,  and  so  the 
dense  forests  occupy  all  their  lower  parts  and  cover  several  of  the  peaks. 
The  scenery  is  more  beautiful  than  that  of  the  White  Mts.,  but  far  less 
miyestic  and  impressive.  This  ridge  Is  composed  of  dark.  C<q.\&\^^  ^<%k 
southerly  peaks  being  coarsely  granitic. 
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FredrDatBTemer  prefbrred  the  Fimneonia  Mts.  to  tht  flunooi  SwedUh  distriefci  €f 
IHilecarlia  and  Nonland.  '*  The  ecenery  here  Sb  moxe  pictareeque,  more  playfol  aai 
flintastic,  hu  more  cheerfUl  diyersity,  and  the  afBuence  of  wood  and  the  beanflfld 
foliage  in  the  Talleys  li  extraordinary :  you  walk  or  drive  continually  hetwem  Hm 
most  lovely  wild  hedges  of  haiel,  elm,  sumach,  sugar-maple,  yellow  hirch,  fir-treM. 
pines,  and  many  other  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  on  all  sides  is  heard  the  wingiiBg  aid 
the  roarinff  of  the  mountain-streams,  clear  as  silver,  through  the  passes  of  Vb»  hiUi^'* 
{Hornet  of  the  New  World.) 

101.  The  Franconia  Votch 

is  a  noble  pass,  6  -  6  M.  long,  between  the  Franconia  and  PemigewaaMt 
Ranges.  It  is  a  valley  about  ^  M.  wide,  for  the  most  part  filled  wlh 
forests,  and  traversed  by  the  marvellously  clear  waters  of  the  uppsr 
Pemigewasset  River.  On  either  side  of  the  narrow  road  rise  lofty  motm- 
tain-walls,  clad  with  verdure,  and  assuming  fine  alpine  shapes.  By  the 
immunity  of  the  forests  from  the  fires  and  slides  which  have  so  rained  die 
White  Mts.,  the  Franconia  Notch  has  retained  a  pleasing  aspect  of  primeval 
quietude  and  tranquil  beauty,  which  induces  many  travellers  to  prefer  It 
to  any  other  locality  among  the  mountains. 

Starr  King  says :  **  The  narrow  district  thus  enclosed  contains  more  ol^Jeeti  ef 
interest  to  the  mass  of  travellers  than  any  other  region  of  equal  extent  within  lbs 
usual  compass  of  the  White-Mt.  tour.  In  the  way  of  rock-sculpture  and  wateiftlb, 
it  is  a  huge  museum  of  curiosities.  There  is  no  spot  usually  visited  in  any  of  the 
valleys  where  the  senses  are  at  once  impressed  so  strongly  and  so  pleasantly  viitt 
the  wildness  and  freshness  which  a  stranger  instinctively  associates  with  moantdih 
scenery  in  New  Hampshire.  There  is  no  other  spot  where  the  visitor  is  domesticatid 
amid  the  most  savage  and  startling  forms  in  which  cliGb  and  forest  are  comUned. 
And  yet  there  is  beauty  enough  intermixed  with  the  sublimity  and  the  wildness  to 

make  the  scenery  permanently  attractive,  as  well  as  grand  and  exciting The 

Franconia  Pass  is  not  oppressive.  Large  portions  of  the  wall  opposite  the  Prallle 
House  are  even  more  sheer  than  the  Willey  Mt  ,  or  Mt.  Webster,  in  the  great  Notch ; 
but  it  bends  in  a  very  graceful  curve ;  the  purple  tinge  of  the  rocks  is  tJways  grajg- 
fhl  to  the  eye ;  and  instead  of  the  sandy  desolation  over  and  around  the  mllij 
House,  the  forest  foliage  that  clambers  up  the  sharp  acclivities,  fostening  its  roots 
in  the  crevices  and  resisting  the  torrents  and  the  gale,  relieves  the  sombreness  of  tbe 
bending  battlement  by  its  color,  and  softens  its  sublimity  into  grace." 

"  Those  who  would  thoroughly  enjoy  a  forenoon,  and  taste  with  eye  and 
ear  the  freshness  of  the  forest,  the  glancing  light  on  a  mountain-stream, 
the  occasional  rare  beauty  of  the  mosses  on  its  banks,  the  colors  at  the 
bottom  of  its  cool,  still  pools,  the  overarching  grace  of  its  trees,  or  the 
busy  babble  of  its  broken  and  sparkling  tide,  should  walk  from  one  hotel 
to  the  other  (Profile  to  Flume),  down  the  river  which  runs  parallel  with 
the  road,  but  which  is  for  the  most  part  concealed  from  it  by  the  forest." 

Mr.  W.  C.  Prime  says :  "  The  grandeur  of  evening  in  the  Franeonia  Notch  is 
beyond  all  words  —  nay,  is  beyond  human  ability  to  appreciate.  There  are  higfatr 
mountains,  deeper  ravines,  more  precipitous  clifb  in  the  world,  but  nowhere  in  ay 
wanderings  have  I  found  such  lights  as  the  departing  sun  leaves  on  the  White  HO* 

of  New  Hampshire No  capacity  for  enjoyment  is  sufficient  to  appreciato  ths 

variety  and  change  of  the  sunset  and  evening  lights  in  the  Franconia  Notch,  —  aad 
though  one  has  seen  them  a  thousand  times,  he  sees  them  each  evening  with  b«v 
and  sober  delight,  sometimes  rising  into  awe.^' 

Harriet  Mavtineau  said :  "  I  certainly  think  the  Franconia  Defile  the  iwblirt 
mountain-puB  I  saw  in  the  United  States.^^ 
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102.  Littleton  to  the  Profile  House. 

The  stages  now  ran  only  to  Fnneonia,  the  pubUe  nmte  from  Uttteton  to  the 
Pro61e  being  by  the  new  narrow-gauge  railroad  from  Bethlehem  Station.  This 
account  of  the  old  stage-route  is  retained  for  the  use  of  pedestrians. 

The  route  is  to  the  S.  for  seyeral  miles,  until  the  higihlands  are  crossed 
and  the  stage  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  S.  Branch  of  the  Ammonoo- 
suc.  Sugar  Hill  is  on  the  r. ;  and  at  6  M.  from  Littleton,  the  hamlet  of 
Franconia  Iron-Works  is  reached. 

Th€  Franconia  Lowlands, 

BoardlnS^Houses.  —  In  and  near  the  hamlet  of  Franconia  Iron-Works  are 
the  houses  of  Simeon  Spooner  (85  guests),  Charles  Edson  (26),  and  D.  K  Priest  (20). 
A  little  to  the  N.  are  the  Valley  House  (85)  and  the  La&yette  House  (50).  and  &r- 
ther  up  towards  Mt  Lafayette,  affording  a  broad  and  noble  Tiew,  is  Oakes  &  Priest's 
Franconia  House  (40-50  guests).  More  than  200  summer-boarders  axe  taken  in  this 
▼alley,  the  rates  being  $7-10  a  week.  Ivory  Glover's  is  below  the  Pro^Ue-House 
form  (20  guests) ;  and  8-4  M.  beyond,  on  the  road  to  B.  Landaff,  are  the  boarding- 
houses  of  Wm.  ajod  Hwace  Brooks. 

This  town  contains  649  inhabitants,  on  an  area  of  82,988  acres,  of  which 
only  6,369  acres  are  improved.  The  chief  occupations  of  the  people  are 
farming,  lumbering,  and  keeping  summer-boarders.  The  town  was  set- 
tled in  1774,  and  received  its  present  fortunate  name  at  some  time  before 
1791.  The  hamlet  of  Franconia  Iron-Worka  is  in  its  N.  W.  comer,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  great  valley  below  Mt  Lafayette.  It  contains  a  Baptist 
church,  and  one  or  two  stores.  This  glen  is  famous  for  protracted  cold 
weather.  The  iron-works  were  founded  about  1805,  but  have  long  been 
discontinued.  The  ore  yielded  56-63  per  cent  of  iron,  of  which  the 
works  made  600-600  tons  yearly.  Gale  River  and  the  Lafayette  Brook 
afford  some  good  trouting  during  the  summer. 

Beyond  Franconia  Iron- Works  the  road  passes  the  Lafayette  House,  the 
junction  of  the  Bethlehem  road,  and  the  Franconia  House,  and  then  be- 
gins a  long  and  sharp  ascent,  with  good  views  of  Mts.  Lafayette  and  Can- 
non in  front.  After  passing  the  great  Profile-House  farm  (on  the  r.),  the 
country  becomes  wilder,  and  the  ascent  is  slowly  made  to  and  through  the 
Franconia  Notch.  Soon  after  passing  the  beautiful  Echo  Lake  (on  the  1.), 
the  stage  sweeps  around  the  great  white  Profile  House  and  stops  along- 
side its  platform. 

Bethkhem  Btation  to  the  Profile  House, 

This  route,  the  most  direct  to  the  Profile,  is  traversed  by  the  new 
narrow-gauge  railroad  (9|  M.  long),  which  enters  the  Gale's  River  wilder- 
ness not  far  from  Bethlehem,  and  runs  through  the  woods  all  the  way, 
ascending  the  sharp  slopes  of  Lafayette,  and  at  last  sweeping  between 
Echo  Lake  and  the  mountain,  and  reaching  &  tAtmVn'OA  y^&N*  '^  ^"l  *^^ 
Proaie  Houae,  near  the  hotel,  but  hidden  Ixom  V\.  \s^  >iJsi\s2fc.  V^MM^i- 
OccasioDBl  views  of  great  beauty  are  gained,  aa  t\ie  X.'wwvci  %a«wi^  *«^'*' 
higher  grades,  along  the  mountain ;  and  the  ioume^  \al\jKV  Qlm\K««X- 
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103.  The  Profile  House 

Is  one  of  the  best  rammer-hotels  in  the  United  States.  It  aceommodatM 
6  -  600  guests,  at  $  4.60  a  day,  with  redactions  for  permanent  boarders.  Its 
dining-hall  is  the  finest  in  the  mountain-region;  and  in  point  of  cuisine  it 
compares  favorably  with  the  Glen  House.  The  parlor  is  100X60  ft.  in 
area,  and  is  the  scene  of  brilliant  evening  assemblies.  There  are  post  and 
telegraph  offices,  billiard-balls  and  bowling-alleys,  bath-rooms,  a  barber- 
shop, a  salesroom  for  pictures  and  knick-knacks,  a  livery-stable,  and  other 
conveniences.  S.  of  the  hotel  are  two  villas,  which  are  leased  by  the 
season.  The  halls  and  parlors  are  lighted  with  gas.  The  house  is  sur- 
rounded with  verandas;  and  its  environs  are  kept  with  rare  neatness  and 
order.  This  is  a  favorite  resort  for  New-Yorkers  and  PhiUdelphians,  who^ 
at  certain  seasons,  almost  monopolize  the  accommodations. 

IMstaneea.  — Proaie  House,  to  the  Profile  Lake,  1  M.;  Echo  Lake,  |;  tiie 
top  of  Mt.  La&yette,  3f  ;  Moran  Lake,  3;  Walker's  FaUs,  8;  the  Island  Fails,  6; 
the  Basin,  3^;  the  Flume,  6;  Mt.  Cannon,  2;  Franconia  Iron- Works,  5f ;  Sogu 
Hill,  6 ;  Littleton,  11 ;  Bethlehem,  10 ;  Jefferson  Hill,  88 ;  Dalton,  24 ;  Fkbyaa 
House,  22 ;   top  of  Mt.  Washington,  81 ;  Woodstock,  18. 

Routes.  —  The  easiest  and  quickest  is  by  the  narrow-gange  line,  which  connects 
at  Bethlehem  with  the  standard  routes  (see  page  259).  Ciily  stages  up  the  Pemige- 
wasset  Valley  from  Plymouth  (see  Route  114).  Passengers  firom  Boston  by  Route  3 
reach  the  Profile  House  in  10  hrs.  The  bMt  route  fi^m  New  York  is  up  the  Con- 
necticut Valley,  oia  Springfield,  meeting  Route  2  at  Wells  ]EUv«r.  From  8aratog# 
and  Lake  Champlain  by  the  Portland  &  Ogdensburg  R.  R. 

The  Profile  House  is  near  the  N.  end  of  the  Franconia  Notch,  in  a  iiff- 
row  glen  between  the  precipitous  walls  of  Eagle  Cliff  and  Mt.  Gannon. 
There  are  a  few  acres  of  level  land  in  this  little  valley,  most  of  which  are 
occupied  by  the  hotel  and  its  outbuildings  and  lawns.  The  glen  is  1,974 
ft.  above  the  sea,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  hotel  in  the  mountains  (ex- 
cept the  summit-houses)  so  loftily  situated  as  the  Profile  House.  There 
are  many  interesting  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house,  which  serve 
to  pass  the  time  pleasantly  for  men  of  action ;  while  quieter  souls  need  but 
to  rest  on  the  comfortable  verandas  and  exult  in  the  rich  beauty  of  the 
forests  and  cliffs  in  the  vicinity. 

Eagle  Cliff  is  a  great  spur  of  Mt.  Lafayette  running  to  the  W.  and 
N.  W.,  and  partly  separated  from  the  mountain  by  a  tangled  ravine.  It 
is  8,446  fl.  above  the  sea,  and  1,472  ft.  above  the  Profile  House,  which  it 
closely  approaches.  The  name  was  given  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Thomas  Hill, 
83  years  ago,  after  he  had  discovered  an  eagle's  nest  high  up  on  these 
beetling  crags;  but  the  eagles  have  long  since  departed.  The  precipice 
has  been  scaled  from  near  Echo  Lake;  and  the  path  up  Lafayette  ascends 
on  the  S.  side.  The  sunset  colors  on  this  mighty  wall  are  magnificent; 
and  the  clouds  play  over  its  surface  with  fine  effect. 

"  It  is  a  charming  object  to  study.  Except  in  some  of  the  great  raviiMS  of  the 
Mt.-Washington  Ruige,  which  it  costs  great  toil  to  reach,  there  is  no  tooh  exhlM- 
tion  of  precipitous  rock  to  be  found.    And  how  graceftdly  it  is  ftttoooed  with  the 
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climbing  birches,  maples,  spruces,  and  Tines !  There  are  those  to  whom  the  sight 
of  such  a  crag,  shaxply  set  at  the  angle  of  a  mountain  wall,  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
joyable and  memorable  priTileges  of  a  tour  among  the  hills.  Such  will  find  the  best 
poiuti  for  appreciating  the  height  and  mi^esty  of  the  Evle  Cliff  by  ascending  a  few 
hundred  feet  on  the  Cannon  Mt.  opposite,  or  by  walking  to  the  borders  of  Prcrfito 
Lake.''    (Stakr  KnuQ.) 

Within  ^  M.  of  the  hotel  is  a  nameless  cascade,  which  is  reached  by- 
following  up  the  aqueduct  back  of  the  long  house  in  rear  of  the  hotel. 
The  brook  falls  over  a  succession  of  sloping  granite  ledges,  and  affords 
beautiful  water-scenery  after  rainy  weather.  From  this  point  fascinating 
views  are  obtained  of  Echo  Lake,  Eagle  Cliff,  and  the  broad  valley  to  the 
N.  E. 

*  Echo  Lake  is  about  j  M.  N.  of  the  hotel,  by  the  roadside,  and  is  one 
of  the  reservoirs  of  the  South  Branch  of  the  Ammonoosuc  Biver.  On  the 
bluff  over  it  is  a  small  shop  for  the  sale  of  bric-a-brac^  below  which  is  a 
boat-house,  where  neat  row-boats  may  be  hired.  Here  also  is  a  small 
cannon,  which  is  fired  on  the  payment  of  60  c,  and  wakes  the  echoes 
from  the  adjacent  mountains.  The  lake  is  environed  by  Eagle  Cliff,  Bald 
Mt.,  and  Mt.  Cannon,  and  beautiful  limited  views  may  be  obtained  from 
its  surface,  especially  towards  Artist's  Bluff,  on  the  E.  shore.  The  human 
voice  is  re-echoed  with  great  distinctness  here,  and  the  salute  of  the  can- 
non is  answered  by  a  whole  park  of  artiller}'.  The  favorite  hours  to  visit 
the  lake  are  at  early  morning,  or  towards  evening,  when  the  adjacent 
cliffs  are  richly  colored  by  the  failing  light. 

"  Franconia  is  more  fortunate  hi  its  little  tarn  that  is  rimmed  by  the  undisturbed 
wilderness,  and  watched  by  the  grizzled  peak  of  Lafi&yette,  than  in  the  old  Stone 

face  from  which  it  has  gained  so  much  celebrity Its  more  sacred  u^e  is  not 

narrowed  to  the  bounds  of  the  stream  which  it  supplies  in  part  with  gentle  pulfe- 
Thousands  have  £een  it  whose  hearts  its  springs  have  fed  with  unwasticg  water, 
and  in  whose  memory  its  beautiful  sur&ce,  swept  by  the  gentle  edges  of  the  summer 
breeze,  and  burnished  by  the  sunlight,  is  a  sweet  and  perennial  symbol  of  purity 
and  peace." 

*  Profile  Lake  is  a  few  minutes*  walk  S.  of  the  hotel,  by  the  roadside. 
It  is  a  beautiful  mountain-tarn,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Cannon,  and  nenriy  sur- 
rounded by  primeval  forests.  It  was  formerly  called  FerrirC»  PonrJ^  and 
then  the  Old  Man**  WasMnnoL  Several  boats  are  kept  in  the  small  house 
by  the  lakeside,  for  private  and  public  use.  The  former  are  owned  by 
regular  frequenters  of  the  Profile  House,  and  some  of  them  are  models  of 
grace  and  beauty.  The  visitor  should  row  out  over  the  lake,  in  order  to 
get  the  effect  of  the  adjacent  ridges  and  Eagle  Cliff,  taking  care  to  avoid 
disturbing  the  trout-fishers  who  are  on  the  water.  Near  the  lake  and  road 
are  the  houses  in  which  the  trout  are  bred,  where  many  hundred  young 
fish  are  kept.  The  tourist  will  doubtless  be  interested  to  inspect  them 
and  observe  their  tameness.  The  pond  above  Profile  Lake  is  the  source 
of  the  Pemigewasset  Biver,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to  the 
Merrimac. 

Koran  Lake  is  oo  Mt.  Cannon,  about  1,000  il.  ti\^\«  ^v^  ^^^^%xA>& 
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reached  by  an  admirable  bridle-padi  diverging  to  tiie  r.  ftom  the  road, 
1^  -2  M.  S.  of  the  Profile  Hoai>e.  It  is  on  the  ridge  and  under  one  of  the 
high  bluffs  of  Ml  Cannon,  and  is  surrounded  with  primitive  forests.  The 
lake  and  the  adjoining  territory  are  owned  by  Messrs.  W.  C.  Prime  and 
W.  F.  Bridget  o^  ^^^  Yorl(  ;  and  they  have  stocked  it  with  tnmt  and 
erected  a  quaint  woodland-cottage  on  its  shore.  Tanuirack  Pond  was  th« 
old  name  for  this  sheet  of  water:  it  was  then  named  in  honor  of  a  Mr.  Monm; 
and  the  present  owners  call  it  Ijmetomt  Lake,  One  of  the  best  views  of 
the  upper  ridges  of  Mt.  Lafayette  is  obtained  from  a  boat  on  its  waters, 
near  the  S.  W.  shore.  The  ragged  gray  crest-line  appears  above  the  adr 
jacent  forest,  and  an  inexplicable  idea  of  the  deep  gorge  between  is  also 
gained. 

Walker's  Falls  are  2) -8  M.  S.  of  the  Profile  House,  beyond  the  old 
Lafayette-House  clearing,  and  are  reached  by  a  path  which  diverges  from 
the  road  obliquely  to  the  1.  The  lower  falls  are  over  i  M.  from  the  road, 
and  consist  of  a  series  of  step-like  plunges  over  sheets  of  granite.  They 
are  surrounded  by  the  primitive  forest,  and  are  very  beautiful  in  time  of 
high  water.  The  next  fall  above  is  fully  60  ft.  high,  and  is  sorroonded 
by  ragged  blocks  of  granite.  The  course  of  the  stream  should  be  ascended 
for  about  ^  M.  farther  (though  the  way  is  rough)  to  the  splendid  upper 
falls,  where  the  water  makes  a  clear  leap  of  60  ft.,  with  granite  ledges 
behind.  One  of  the  best  view-points  is  the  great  boulder  near  the  base. 
Just  above,  a  tributary  brook  falls  in  from  the  r. ;  and  tiie  line  of  cascades 
and  sliding  waters  may  be  followed  far  up  into  the  White-Gross  Bsriae. 

104.   The  Profile. 

**The  Profile  (formerly  called  the  Old  Man  of  the  Moimtam)iB  a 
wonderful  semblance  of  the  human  face,  formed  by  the  ledges  on  tlM 
upper  cliffs  of  Mt  Cannon,  finely  relieved  against  the  sky  and  amid  pic- 
turesque surroundings.  It  is  best  seen  from  a  point  marked  by  a  guide- 
board,  on  the  road  a  short  distance  S.  of  the  Profile  House,  and  over  Profile 
Lake.  The  face  looks  toward  the  S.  £.  This  is  the  most  remarkable 
phenomenon  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  has  drawn  the  admiration  of 
myriads  of  travellers.  There  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  worshipped  by  the 
Indians  in  ancient  times,  but  this  is  doubtful.  It  was  discovered  in  the 
year  1805,  by  Francis  Whitcomb  and  Luke  Brooks,  who  were  working  on 
the  Notch  road,  and  saw  it  while  washing  their  hands  in  Profile  I^e. 
They  exclaimed,  **  That  is  Jefferson,"  he  being  then  President.  It  was 
described  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  in  1828,  by  Gen.  Martin 
Field,  with  a  grotesque  picture  attached.  Hawthome^s  tale  of  The 
Great  Btone  Face^  and  a  later  book  called  Cfirvstut  Judexy  celebrate 
tbh  marvellous  outline.  There  is«tpToWV\\\Vj>iXwctvVTa».^  t^^n.  ^sMk^.  ^kr. 
maay  yean  longer,  on  account  of  t^ie  t«^pV^  ^«i^omvi%v\j«iat&  ^^  ief»&\^ 
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which  crumbles  under  the  hand.  Prof.  Hitchcock  Bays:  **  I  would  advise 
any  persons  who  are  anxious  to  see  the  Profile  for  themselves,  to  hasten  to 
the  spot,  for  fear  of  disappointment."  It  is  formed  of  three  disconnected 
ledges  of  granite,  in  different  vertical  lines,  their  aggregate  height  being 
36-40  ft.  (as  measured  by  the  State  Survey  in  1871);  and  their  height 
above  the  lake  is  1,200  ft.  One  rock  forms  the  forehead,  another  the  nose 
and  upper  lip,  and  the  third  the  massive  chin.  Although  the  expression 
as  seen  from  the  road  is  melancholy  and  severe,  there  are  points  farther 
up  the  ridge  where  it  becomes  amiable  and  pleasant.  The  best  time  to 
make  the  visit  is  in  the  late  afternoon,  when  the  face  is  strongly  relieved 
against  the  bright  sky.  With  the  morning  light  falling  upon  it,  the  cheeks 
appear  haggard  and  sunken. 

"  The  expression  Is  severe  and  somewhat  melancholy,  and  although  there  is  a 
little  feebleness  about  the  mouth,  on  the  whole,  the  fiice  of  the  *01d  Han  of  the 
Mountain  '  is  set,  and  his  countenance  fixed  and  firm.  He  neither  blinks  at  the 
near  flashes  of  the  lightning  beneath  his  nose,  nor  flinches  from  the  driving  snow 
and  sleet  of  the  Franconia  winter,  which  makes  the  very  mercnry  of  the  ther- 

mometer  shrink  into  the  bulb  and  congeal As  you  pass  down  the  road  to 

the  left  ....  the  Old  Man's  coiuitenance  first  chuiges  to  that  of  a  toothless  old 
woman  in  a  mob  cap,  and  soon  the  lower  part  of  the  foce  becomes  so  distorted  that 
the  profile  is  lost.  In  going  to  the  right,  the  nose  and  ftuce  become  flattened,  and  at 
last  the  forehead  only  IS  seen."    {Oajos^^  White-Mt.  Seentry.) 

''  The  most  attractive  advertisement  of  the  Franconia  Notch  to  the  travelling 
public  is  the  rumor  of  the  '  Great  Stone  Face,'  that  hangs  upon  one  of  its  highest 
cliffs.  If  its  enclosing  walls  were  less  grand,  and  its  water  gems  less  lovely ,  trayellers 
would  be  still,  perhaps,  as  strongly  attracted  to  the  spot,  that  they  might  see  a  monn- 
tain  which  breaks  into  human  expression,  —  a  piece  of  sculpture  older  than  the 
Sphynx,  —  an  intimation  of  the  human  countenance,  which  is  the  crown  of  all 
beauty,  that  was  pushed  out  from  the  coarse  strata  of  New  England  thousands  of 

years  before  Adam The  expression  is  really  noble,  with  a  suggestion  partly 

of  &tigue  and  melancholy.  He  seems  to  be  waiting  for  some  visitor  or  message. 
....  Those  who  can  see  it  with  a  thunder-cloud  behind,  and  the  slaty  scud  driving 
thin  across  it.  will  carry  away  the  grandest  impression  which  it  ever  makes  on  the 
beholder's  mind.  But  when,  after  an  August  shower,  late  in  the  afternoon,  the 
mists  that  rise  from  the  forest  below  congregate  around  it,  and,  smitten  with  sun- 
shine, break  as  they  drift  against  its  nervous  outline,  and  hiding  the  mass  of  the 
mountain  which  it  overhangs,  isolate  it  with  a  thin  halo,  the  countenance,  awful  but 
benignant,  is  as  if  a  mighty  angel  were  sitting  among  the  hills,  and  enrobing  himself 
in  a  cloud-vesture  of  gold  and  purple."    (STAaa  ELwa.) 

105.   Honnt  Cannon,  or  Profile, 

is  the  long  and  massive  ridge  which  enwalls  the  Franconia  Notch  on  the 
W.,  and  is  separated  from  Mt.  Kinsman  by  a  narrow  and  exceedingly 
rough  valley.  Guyot  reckoned  its  height  at  8,850  ft.,  or  1,876  ft.  above 
the  Profile  House.  It  is  of  granite,  with  great  areas  of  exposed  ledges, 
and  the  summit  is  covered  with  trees.  Some  parts  are  very  precipitous, 
especially  towards  the  S.  E.  It  is  ascended  by  a  rude  path  1^-2  M.  long, 
which  passes  into  the  woods  near  the  bowling-alley  mftwv\.^\  'OckSk^'^^^K^ 
House,  and  leads  up  the  course  of  a  smaW  xVU.  XtX«t  >i)aft  %\ftfc\ftR^.  ^^r«o^» 
has  been  accomplished,  the  path  traversea  a  ioT^%X  o^  ^■wt'lft^  Xsft«»> 
emerges  on  the  ledgea  (see  page  274  b). 
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"  Th0  whol*  moantain  ftom  which  the  ProfllA  itarta  is  one  of  the  nobleet  aped* 
meiui  of  miotic  rock  that  can  be  seen  in  New  Hampshire.  One  may  tire  of  the 
craggy  countenance  sooner  than  of  the  sublime  front  and  Tigoroos  slopes  of  Mt. 
Cannon  Itself, — especially  as  it  is  seen,  with  its  great  patches  of  tawny  color,  in  drif- 
ing  up  ftom  the  lower  part  of  the  Notch  to  the  Profile  House." 

The  Cannon  Book,  from  which  the  mountain  derives  its  name,  is  reached 

by  clambering  down  the  slope  to  the  1.  for  a  few  rods.    It  is  a  ledge  of 

granite  so  balanced  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  cannon  when  seen 

from  below.    Standing  u]X)n  it  the  visitor  looks  down  upon  the  Profile 

House  and  the  narrow  glen  beneath,  and  across  to  the  mighty  ridges  (^ 

Lafayette. 

Returning  to  the  point  where  the  path  onerges  ttom  the  woods  (where  a  flying 
handkerchief  or  some  other  mark  should  be  left),  the  visitor  can  next  examine  the 
Profile  by  making  a  long  and  difficult  descent,  where  there  is  no  path.  It  is  hard  to 
know  when  the  Profile  ledges  are  reached,  and  great  caution  must  be  exercised  in 
approaching  them.  The  mountain  itself  is  often  called  JIfi.  PrqfiUf  in  allusion  to 
the  grandest  of  its  phenomena. 

The  View  from  Mt.  Gannon  is  not  easily  set  forth,  since,  because  there 
is  no  marked  peak,  and  woods  cover  the  ridge,  it  is  difficult  to  get  all  the 
features  in  at  anyone  point.  One  of  its  chief  objects  is  Mt.  Lafayette, 
which  is  so  near,  across  the  Notch,  that  it  is  all  visible,  with  its  great 
spurs  and  the  deep  White-Gross  Ravine.  This  prospect  is  very  noble  and 
satisfactory,  and  is  beautified  by  the  purple  lights  on  E<igle  Cliff,  below. 

The  alpine  spires  of  Haystack,  Liberty,  and  Flume  are  seen  on  the  r., 
extending  towards  the  S.  and  flanked  by  some  of  the  daxk  mountains  of 
Pemigewasset.  On  the  S.  is  the  broad  and  beautiful  Pemigewasset  Valley, 
sweeping  away  for  many  leagues  to  points  below  Plymouth,  studded  with 
farms  and  clearings,  and  hemmed  in  by  bold  mountain-ridges.  The  curv- 
ing course  of  the  river  can  be  traced  through  all  this  long  plain  and  by  the 
hamlets  far  down  the  valley.  This  view  is  the  great  attraction  of  Mt. 
Cannon,  and  is  of  remarkable  beauty  and  variety. 

106.  Bald  Hotmtain 

is  a  high  and  rocky  knoll  N.  of  Echo  Lake  and  over  the  Franconia  Valley. 
It  is  a  favorable  view-point  for  persons  who  dislike  much  climbing;  and  is 
accessible  to  ladies.  The  best  time  to  make  the  visit  is  in  the  dosing 
hours  of  the  afternoon,  when  the  northern  valleys  are  filled  with  level 
sunshine  and  the  shadows  are  creeping  up  the  sides  of  the  Notch.  The 
distance  from  the  Profile  House  to  the  summit  is  about  If  M.,  by  the  road 
to  the  N.,  whence,  a  few  paces  beyond  the  refreshment-house  ^  M.  from 
Echo  Lake,  a  path  diverges  into  the  forest  on  the  r.  There  was  formerly 
a  carriage-road  nearly  to  the  summit,  but  it  has  long  since  fallen  into 
neglect,  and  the  path  follows  its  course.  This  track  is  about  j  M.  long, 
and  is  both  plain  and  comfortable.  At  its  end  a  short,  sharp  clamber 
must  be  made  up  a  steep  line  of  rocks  where  a  stairway  (Mice  stood,  and 
over  a  few  low  ledges  of  granite. 
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Tht  View  includes  on  the  S.  E.  the  vast  pile  of  Mt  Lafayette,  with  its 
tempest-torn  crest  sweeping  around  the  profound  ravine  of  the  N.  slope, 
scarred  with  white  land-slides.  On  the  r.  is  the  bold  spur  which  ends 
sharply  in  the  precipitous  walls  of  Eagle  Cliff,  nearly  cut  off  by  the 
ravine,  and  bristling  with  spiky  trees.  Over  this  ridge  is  the  brown  head 
of  the  S.  peak  of  Lafayette.  N.^f  the  main  summit  are  its  long  flanking 
buttresses,  forest-covered  and  sloping  away  toward  the  foot-hills.  Over 
this  ridge  is  the  sharp  curving  crest  of  the  Haystack,  sloping  to  the  N., 
precipitous  to  the  S.,  and  covered  with  the  white  fragments  of  dead  trees. 
Farther  to  the  r.,  and  below,  is  the  blue  and  tranquil  sheet  of  Echo  Lake, 
with  the  white  walls  of  the  Profile  House  beycmd,  in  the  d^ply  cut  Notch. 
About  S.  W.  is  the  vast  green  mass  of  Mt  Gannon,  gashed  by  two  deep 
ravines,  and  pushing  its  foot-hills  far  out  over  the  plain.  To  the  W.  the 
view  passes  over  the  hills  and  glens  of  Landaff  to  Mt.  6ardner*s  long 
ridge;  and  more  to  the  r.,  over  a  bright  stream  and  girded  by  fields,  are 
the  heights  of  Ore  Hill  and  Sugar  Hill.  Nearly  N.  W.  is  the  village  of 
Franconia  Iron- Works,  over  whose  1.  is  Streeter  Pond,  backed  by  Blue- 
berry Mt  Around  all  the  W.  and  N.  W.  parts  of  the  horizon  sweep  the 
distant  blue  peaks  of  Vermont,  towards  Lake  Champlain.  The  view  to 
the  N.  crosses  the  broad  valley  of  the  Gale  River,  ivhere  the  light  green 
of  the  cleared  lands  is  contrasted  with  the  darker  hues  of  the  great  forests. 
Nearly  N.  is  the  curving  top  of  Mt.  Agassiz,  with  Bound  HiU  on  its  r.,  and 
the  long  dark  ridge  of  Dalton  Mt.  far  beyond.  Still  farther  away  are  the 
blue  hills  of  Lunenburg  and  Victory ;  and  the  rounded  highlands  of  Lan- 
caster are  to  the  r.,  with  the  white  Percy  Peaks  beyond.  Toward  the 
N.  E.  is  Mt  Starr  King,  back  of  which  sweep  the  long  blue  lines  of  the 
Pilot  and  Pliny  Banges.  The  dark  mass  of  Cherry  Mt  next  appears,  trav- 
ersing the  lowlands  of  Carroll;  and  then  the  view  is  cut  off  by  the  shape- 
less mountains  of  the  Twin  Bange. 

107.  Honnt  La&yette. 

The  Bridle-path. — The  new  path  enters  the  forest  diagonidly  to  the  1.  from  the 
front  of  the  Profile  House.  The  distance  to  the  Notch  is  1  M. ;  to  the  lakes,  2i  M. ; 
to  the  rammit,  8|  H.  The  toll  for  pedestrians  Ib  60c.  each  ;  and  the  tonnst  who 
wishes  to  ride  np  can  hire  a  snre-fcoted  horra  and  a  guide  for  $  8.60.  The  track 
ascends  rapidly  along  the  gone  S.  of  Ei^le  Cliff,  and  enters  the  pass  between 
the  Cliff  and  the  main  ridge.  There  a  restfrd  reach  of  easy  grade  on  this  section, 
beyond  which  another  breathless  ascent  begins,  leading  to  the  plateau  of  the  W. 
spur,  whereon  the  present  route  meets  the  old  path,  coming  in  on  the  r.  The 
plateau  is  covered  with  copses  of  impenetrable  dwarf  trees,  and  afibrds  an  inter- 
esting off-look  to  the  N.  To  the  1.  and  below  are  the  Eagle  Lakes,  to  which  the  path 
soon  descends.  Their  water  is  brackish  and  boggy,  but  not  unwholesome.  The 
main  peak  is  now  attacked,  the  path  soon  passing  above  the  line  of  vegetation  and 
traveising  the  bare  rocks  for  1^  M.  Fine  views  of  the  curving  ridges  to  the  N.  and 
8.  are  afforded,  and  ftscinating  retrospects.  When  near  the  top  a  spring  of  clear 
water  is  passed  on  the  r.,  near  a  bold  rock,  around  which  the  path  turns  sharply. 
On  the  erest  axe  the  low  stone  walls  of  the  old  summit-house. 
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Moimt  Lafayette,  the  greatest  of  the  Franconia  Mts.,  is  6,259  ft.  high, 
■nd  is  near  the  N.  extremity  ci  the  range.  Although  it  resembles  Mt.  Wash- 
ington in  that  it  has  massive  spurs  and  deap  ravines,  it  shows  a  n^^TVfd 
difierenee  in  the  sharpness  and  decision  of  its  lines,  and  the  thin^  keen 
profile  of  the  summit-ridge.  From  the  N.  and  S.  sides  of  the  main  pesk 
extend  singular  ridges,  very  narrow  ai^i  rock>bound.  That  to  the  N.is 
about  i  M.  long,  and  terminates  at  a  fine  subordinate  peak,  surrounded 
with  cliffs,  and  commanding  an  extensive  view.  To  the  S.  there  is  a  cook 
tiderable  descent  to  the  ridge,  which  may  be  followed  to  the  S.  peak,^a 
distance  of  {  M.  The  narrow  crest-line  slopes  off  sharply  on  either  hand 
into  dark  gulfs  below,  and  is  traversed  by  a  singular  paUi4ike  trench,  1>2 
ft.  wide,  which  some  people  think  has  been  made  by  countless  generations 
of  animals  passing  along  the  summit.  Noble  views  of  the  White-Gross 
Bavine  are  afforded  on  the  r.,  with  its  deep  and  shadowy  recesses  far  be- 
k>w  towards  the  roots  of  the  mountain.  At  one  point  there  is  a  narrow 
belt  of  dwarf  spruces,  which  can  be  passed  only  by  strenuous  labor. 
After  crossing  Mt.  Lincoln  and  several  other  rocky  hununocka  the  traveller 
arrives  at  the  S.  peak,  where  he  can  look  off  into  the  wooded  g^en  to  the 
S.,  and  see  Mts.  Haystack  and  Liberty  beyond.  It  is  possible  to  ride  to  the 
top  of  Lafayette  eariy  in  the  morning,  and  cross  Linodn  to  Liberty  and 
back  in  one  day.  Perhaps  this  is  the  best  way  by  which  this  moun- 
tain can  be  visited.  The  journey  should  not  be  undertaken  without  a 
guide. 

Among  the  many  objects  seen  from  the  lofty  S.  peak,  notldng  is  so 
-grand  and  imposing  as  the  gray  crest  of  Lafayette,  in  the  K.,  looming 
-fbrmidably  over  Mt.  Lincoln  and  the  connecting  ridge. 

''  President  Dwight  was  deeply  impre^ed  with  the  miQesty  of  tills  mmmtain  as  seen 
fnm  Bethlehem.  "  Oae,  second  only  to  the  White  Mts.,  and  MooaehiUock,  •zhiblts 
in  its  great  eleyation,  el^^nce  of  form,  and  amplitude,  a  very  rare  combination  til 
beauty  and  grandeur.  It  is  composed  of  three  lofly  contod  sninmits,  aceompaiiied 
by  four  vast,  bold,  circular  sweeps,  formed  with  a  grace,  to  which  in  oliijects  of  this 
nature  I  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger ;  and  which  removed  all  doubts,  in  my  mind, 
concerning  the  practicability  of  uniting  the  most  exqidsite  beaaty  with  the  most 
splendid  sublimity.  To  this  mountain,  hitherto  without  a  name,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  give  the  appellation  of  Mount  Wentworth.^^ 

This  mountain  was  called  Great  Haystack  on  Oarrigain's  map,  bk  <iie  jesr  1816 ; 
but  an  account  of  the  ascent  of  '*  Mt.  Lafayette  *'  appears  in  SiUiman's  Journal,  in 
1827.  It  was  probably  named  during  the  period  of  the  distingolsihed  Frsoclnnaii's 
sqioum  in  the  United  States,  in  1824-6.  Prof.  Bond  made  nnmeroas  valnabls 
topographical  sketches  from  this  point,  while  preparing  his  beaatiftil  map  of  the 

"  Lafivyette  is  so  differently  related  to  the  lerel  country,  as  the  Duke  of  Westarn 
Go'js,  that  the  view  from  his  upper  shoulders  and  sumxnit  has  an  entively  diflbient 
character  from  that  which  Mt.  Washington  commands.    In  the  first  place,  the  Mt. 
Washingtcm  range  itself  is  prominent  in  the  landscape,  and  the  sight  or  it  wuh  aU  its 
N.  a.nd  W,  braces  oertftinly  does  much  to  make  up  for  the  large  dittrlots  whieh  it 
walls  from  vision.    Of.  course,  with  the  exception  of  this  range,  there  is  no  other 
mountain  whose  hesd  intercepts  the  sweep  of  the  eye.    Bnt  it  is  the  lowlaDids  that 
an  the  glmy  of  the  spectacle  whkh  Ls&fyette  *M>w%YjtajBa»toj.  '^;««Bffn  eC  the 
Connectlent  and  fhe^errimac  are  sp««AW,«jA  J;v;  •JF^>-^^^;S^ 
of  color  m  thOr  growing  harvests  toWuvm  ^  ^w  t&^««^**MA,     ^^oa 
Kme.) 
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*  •  Tile  Heiff. —About  N.  £^  tnd  2-8  M.  distant,  is  the  bold  and  mas- 
.  sive  cone  of  the  Haystack,  with  « long  line  of  cllfb  on  the  S.  side.  Mofe 
to  the  E.  is  the  great  Twm  Range,  the  N.  Twin  being  N.  of  E.  S.  Twin  is 
-  E.,  and  the  high  crowns  of  Mts.  Guyot  and  Bond,  S.  of  E.,  with  a  sharp 
ridge  running  from  the  latter  towards  the  East  Branch.  Over  the  Twin 
Range  and  several  miles  beyond,  is  the  Field-Willey  Range,  consisting  of 
Mts*  .Tom,  Field,  and .  Willey,  the  last  of  which  is  marked  by  ledges  near 
the  top  and  by  a  sharp  descent  on  the  S.  Abore  this  chain  is  the 
main  hne  of  the  Presidential  Range,  with  a  part  of  Webster  over  the  S. 
flank  of  Willey,  Clinton  over  the  S.  flank  of  N.  Twin  and  over  Field,  the 
hemisphere  of  Pleasant  over  the  crest  of  S.  Twin,  the  level  heights  of 
Franklin  just  to  the  L  of  Pleasant,  and  above  them  the  bold  crags  of  Mon- 
roe. The  crowning  dome  of  Washington  then  appears  over  the  nearer 
Twin  Range,  with  its  honse  visible  and  also  the  long  curves  of  the  railroad 
track  on  its  .mighty  shoulders. .  To  the  1.  of  .Washington  are  the  rugged 
humps  of  Mt.  Clay,  leading  to  the  tall  and  symmetrical  summit  of  Jeffer- 
son, on .  whose  1.  is  the  majestic  spire  of  Adams,  its  lower  approaches 
being  covered  by  the  ridges  on  the  SkW.  The  great  Garter-Moriah 
Range  and  othor  ridges  to  the  N.  £.  are  for  the  most  put  concealed  by  the 
Mt.- Washington  system.  Double-Head  is  seen  .far  away  and  to  the  S.  of 
Willey,  with  the  Mt.-Grawford  group  a  little  to  the  r.  and  nearer,  the  high 
Giant's  Stairs,  the  long  terrace  of  Mt.  Resolution,  and  the  pinnacle  of  Mt 
Crawford. 

To  the  r.  of  Crawford,  and  nearly  in  line  with  Thorn,  is  the  low  broad 
top  of  Iron  Mt  Nearly  over  Mt  Bond,  and  over  the  r.  of  Iron  Mt.,  is  the 
remarkably  graceful  upward  sweep  of  Kiarsarge,  with  its  hotel  on  the  top; 
and  to  the  r.,  still  fieirther  away,  is  the  long  ridge  of  Mt.  Pleasant  (in 
Maine),  with  another  lofty  hotel  near  its  centre. 

To  the  ,S.  of  Mt  Willey,  and  at  about  the  same  distance,  is  the  Nancy 
Range,  —  the  broad-headed  Mt  Nancy  on  the  I,  Anderson  next  to  the  r., 
and  the  clear-cut  pyramid  of  Lowell  at  the  end.    The  N.  peak  of  Moat 
Mt  is  nearly  over  the  notch  ^m  the  r.  of  Mt.  Lowell;  and  Tremont  and 
Bear  Mt.  are  on  the  1.  of  and  beyond  Carrigain.    The  imposing  and  mas- 
sive form  of  Mt  Carrigain  is  next  visible,  about  10  M.  S.  E.  across  the 
trackless  Wilderness  of  Pemigewasset,  nearly  coiArealing  Bear  Mt    To  the 
right  is  the  many-headed  ridge  of  Mt  Hancock  which  throws  off  great 
spnrs  into  the  woodland  country;  and  Tremont  is  seen  through  the  Carri- 
gain Noteh.    About  25  M.  distant,  directly  S.  E.,  is  the  stately  white  peak 
of  Choooroa,  on  whose  r.  is  the  low  and  crouching  mass  of  Paugus.    The 
bine  ridge  seen  far  beyond  i&  a  part  of  the  Ossipee  Rao^.    F&rtbsc  «x^'<qxv^ 
iko  the  r.  is  the  Mad-River  Notch,  in  which  .thfc  GT^\e5  '?oxi^'^%x»^^^i«^> 
to  the  J.  of  which  is  Mount  Kancamagus,  ovfsx  'wViowV  ^wc^Nfe^*****^'^^* 
wv.    Netwijr  down  the  notch  ia  Tripyramld,  Vte  ^p^sta  iawa^tfst\wo»^y5^ 
being  eeea  St  Btlig^t  sng^  with  the  trend  ol  lYie  xVaLgJfeu    ^\i:>S»^««»'^  ^^' 
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beyond  Tripynunid,  but  does  not  show  fhe  blanched  crest  which,  ts  viewed 
fixnn  the  lake-country,  has  originated  its  name.  Osceola  is  about  14  M.  in 
an  air-line  to  the  S.  S.  E.,  and  has  a  sharp  faM  to  the  £.  and  a  minor  peak 
towards  the  Notch,  with  a  k>ng  sierra  running  N.  W.  to  the  month  of  the 
Hancock  Branch.  Over  its  r.  flank  is  a  part  of  the  long  dark  ridge  of 
Sandwich  Dome,  with  Weetamoo  on  its  r.  Near  Osceola,  and  on  its  r.,  is 
the  bold  pinnacle  of  Tecumseh,  from  which  the  npheaval  falls  away  to 
the  S.  W.,  broken  by  the  projections  of  Green  Mt.  and  Fisher  Mt.  Jast  to 
the  r.  of  Tecnmseh  are  the  double  peaks  of  Mt.  Belknap,  on  the  W.  shore 
of  Lake  Winnepesankee;  and  others  of  the  Alton  and  Gilford  hills  aie 
visible,  with  parts  of  the  adjacent  towns. 

To  the  S.  the  long  and  sharp  ridge  of  Lafayette  is  seen,  trending  away 
fmrn  the  peak  on  which  the  observer  stands  to  the  S.  peak.  Farther 
out  are  the  high  and  remarkable  pyramids  of  Haystack  and  Mt.  Liberty, 
while  below  and  nearer  is  the  ridge  which  was  formeriy  known  as  Mt 
William.  At  a  greater  distance  and  about  S.  S.  E.  is  Owl's  Head,  in  the 
Pemigewasset  country ;  and  Mt.  Flume  is  seen  on  the  S.  Away  down  the 
Pemigewasset  Valley  is  Mt.  Prospect,  near  Plymouth,  to  the  r.  of  which 
is  Plymouth  Mt ;  and  in  this  direction  and  far  beyond  is  Mt.  Kearsaige, 
overtopping  the  Bagged  Mts.  Still  more  remote,  to  the  r.  of  Keanui^ge,  is 
the  low  blue  crest  of  Monadnock,  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon;  and  to  the 
r.  of  this  line  is  the  white  granite  peak  of  Mt.  Cardigan. 

Toward  the  S.  are  considerable  portions  of  the  fair  Pemigewasset  Valley, 
broken  by  low  wooded  ridges  and  thickly  dotted  with  fanm  and  clearings. 
The  intervales  of  Thornton  and  Oampton  reveal  their  beauties,  and  here 
and  there  the  river  is  seen,  flashing  in  the  sunlight  or  blue  in  the  shadows. 
The  upper  flanks  of  Mt.  Stinson  are  seen  far  down  the  valley,  while  some- 
what nearer  and  more  to  the  W.  are  the  confused  and  dark-tinted  ridges 
of  Mt.  Carr.  The  Blue  Ridge  and  Mt  Cushman  are  still  nearer,  and  lUso 
on  the  W.  of  the  valley,  blending  in  appearance,  with  the  Carr  Bange; 
and  others  of  the  so-called  Pemigewasset  Mts.  run  to  the  N.  Nearly 
S.  W.  is  the  lofty  plateau  of  Moosilauke,  which  is  marked  by  a  hotel,  — 
and  just  over  its  r.  flank,  beyond  Ore  Hill  in  Warren,  is  the  symmetrical 
Mt.  Cuba,  in  Orford.  Nearly  in  line  with  Moosilauke,  but  much  nearer, 
across  the  Franconia  Notch,  is  Mt  Pemigewasset,  which  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Flume  House.  This  view- line  crosses  the  profound  depths  of  the 
White-Cross  Ravme.  From  S.  W.  to  W.  the  view  is  interrupted  by  Mt 
Kinsman,  a  massive  flat-topped  range  which  lies  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
Notch  and  covers  several  miles  with  its  shapeless  beads  and  outstretching 
buttresses.  Far  up  on  a  shoulder  of  this  range  is  seen  the  calm  expanse 
of  Moran  Lake;  and  through  a  depression  to  the  W.  S.  W.  are  the  white 
peaks  of  Sugar  Loaf  and  Black  Mt  and  the  hills  of  Newbury,  beyond  the 
Connecticut  Just  back  of  the  white  village  of  Newbury  is  the  diminu- 
tive  swell  of  Mt  Pulaski,  fttand\ngbetot%\}h!b  Israel  aMombly  of  tiie  hills 
of  Orange  County, 
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There  Is  a  queetioii  m  to  whether  any  of  the  Adinmdeoki  are  Tlsible  from  Laflty- 
ette,  the  distance  being  over  100  M.,  with  several  lines  of  interrening  ridges.  Marey 
and  Mclntyi?,  the  chief  Adirondack  peaks,  are  exactly  W.  of  La&yette,  Whitelkce 
being  a  trifle  fiurther  N.  They  would  therefore  be  seen  over  Mt.  Canncm,  whidi  is 
opposite  La&yette,  across  the  Notch,  and  Ib  marked  by  many  red  ledges. 

The  Profile  House  and  the  narrower  part  of  the  Notch  are  hidden  from 
view  by  Eagle  Cliff,  on  whose  r.  ie  a  part  of  Echo  Lake,  beautifully  clear 
and  calm,  with  Bald  Mt.  just  beyond.  The  plateau  on  which  the  Eagle 
Lakes  are  situated  is  seen  still  nearer  the  mountain-top.  Beyond  the  N. 
flanks  of  Mt.  Cannon  is  Sugar  Hill,  famed  for  its  noble  view;  oyer  which 
are  the  hills  of  Lyman  and  Hunt^s  Mt.,  of  the  Cardner  Bange.  Over  the 
S.  flank  of  that  chain  is  the  far-away  peak  of  CamePs  Hump;  and  to  the 
r.  of  Hunt's  Mt.,  still  more  remote,  is  Mt.  Mansfield,  the  chief  of  the  Green 
Mts.  The  cultivated  valleys  of  the  Gale  and  Amraonoosuc  Rivers  are 
next  seen,  with  a  long  stretch  of  the  Littleton  road,  and  part  of  Fran- 
conia  village.  The  upper  portion  of  Littleton  is  about  N.  W.,  apparently 
under  Mann's  Hills;  and  the  surrounding  township  is  dotted  with  other 
commanding  heights.  In  this  direction  and  low  down  on  the  horizon  is  the 
blue  speck  which  has  been  recognized  as  Jay  Peak;  N.  £.  of  which  is  an- 
other remote  peak  (seen  only  in  clearest  weather),  which  some  claim  to 
be  OwPs  Head,  on  Lake  Memphremagog,  in  Lower  Canada.  About 
N.  N.  W.,  over  Mt.  Niles  in  Concord,  and  beyond  the  mountains  of  Burke, 
are  Mt.  Hor  and  Mt  Annanance,  forming  the  famous  Willonghby  Notch, 
with  Willoughby  Lake  between.  The  view  of  the  Willonghby  Notch  from 
this  point  is  altogether  the  finest  of  the  distant  prospects  of  this  remark- 
able piece  of  scenery,  showing  the  sharp  cleft  between  the  mountains  and 
their  boldly  precipitous  sides.  Several  miles  nearer,  and  to  the  r.,  are  the 
handsome  outlines  of  the  Victory  Hills,  well  into  Vermont 

Across  the  Gale-River  valley  in  a  northerly  direction  are  the  high  knolls 
of  Mt  Agassiz  and  Round  Hill,  with  the  ridge  which  hides  Bethlehem  from 
sight.  Over  these  are  the  dark  Dalton  Mt.  and  the  Lunenburg  Heights, 
Mt  Bumside,  and  a  vast  area  of  the  hills  of  Essex  County,  and  the  open 
meadows  of  the  Upper  Connecticut  Valley,  with  Maidstone  Lake  spark- 
ling on  the  1.  Mora  to  the  r.,  beyond  lake-strewn  Whitefield,  are  the  low 
and  rounded  summits  of  Mts.  Prospect  and  Pleasant,  near  Lancaster,  over 
which  is  the  massive  bluff  of  Cape  Horn,  rising  from  the  plains  of  North- 
umberland. To  the  r.  and  beyond  are  the  twin  domes  of  the  Percy  Peaks 
(over  the  blue  confusion  of  the  Pilot  Mts.),  everywhere  recognizable  on 
account  of  their  startling  brilliancy  of  color  and  symmetry  of  form. 
Still  farther  N.  and  to  the  1.  are  the  Bowback  and  Stratford  Mts.,  and 
the  pronounced  peak  of  Sugar  Loaf ;  while  more  to  the  L  are  the  moun- 
tains of  Odell  and  the  Dixville  peaks,  overlooked,  in  the  remotest  distance, 
by  Mt  Oarmel,  which  risesaiear  the  uniting  frontiers  of  New  Hampshire, 
Maine,  and  (Quebec 

Mudi  nearer,  and  to  the  r.  of  Mt.  AgasBU,  \&  1S^«tt^  Y^^^SsL^^^^&saa^ 
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which  is  also  called  the  Skeping  Giant;  beyond  which  Is  tiieboM  ad 
lofty  ridge  of  Cherry  Mt.  Still  farther  to  the  N.  N.  E.  is  Mt.  Starr  Bjhii^ 
with  the  summer-village  of  JefTerson  Hill  at  its  foot  and  the  great  amy  of 
the  Pilot  Mts.  to  the  N.  and  N.  W.  Bray  Hill  and  Kimball  Hill  are  also 
visible  on  the  plains  of  Whitefield.  The  Randolph  Mts.  and  Mt.  Decep- 
tion lie  about  N.  E.,  and  support  the  main  line  of  the  Presidential  Range^ 
To  the  r.  of  Cherry  Mt.,  and  very  far  distant,  are  Mts.  Duatan  and 
Aziscobs,  near  the  gleam  of  the  waters  of  the  Umbagog  and  Rangeley  Lakes. 
Farther  to  the  r.  is  Mt.  Bigelow,  deep  in  the  wilderness  of  Western  Maine; 
and  about  N.  E.,  over  Mt.  Deception,  are  the  monntuns  about  the  Grafton 
Notch.  Goose-Eye  is  also  seen,  close  to  the  flank  of  Jefferson,  bat  far 
beyond,  presenting  a  marked  blue  peak. 


The  Hayitack  is  a  picturesque  peak  2-8  M.  E.  of  Lafhyette,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  high  ridge.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  has  ever 
been  explored,  since  the  way  thither  is  surpassingly  difficult,  leading 
through  long  unbroken  thickets  of  dwarf  spruce.  On  the  N.  W.  side  of 
this  peak,  1,787  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  the  Haystack  Lake,  a  tiny  mountain- 
tarH  which  is  15  rods  lOng,  and  forms  the  source  of  the  Gale  River. 

108.  The  Flume  House 

k  at  the  S.  entrance  of  the  Franconia  Notch,  5  -  6  M.  from  the  Profile 
House  and  643  ft.  below  it.  It  can  accommodate  100-160  goests,  and 
charges  $  8.00  a  day.  It  is  owned  by  the  same  people  who  own  the  Pro- 
file House.  The  stages  for  Plymouth  leave  daily  at  8  a.  m.  ;  for  the  Profile 
House  daily  at  6  p.  m.  The  chief  objects  of  interest  in  ^e  vicinity  are 
the  Flume,  |  M.;  the  Pool,  ^;  the  Basin  1^;  Mt.  Pemigewasset,  1^;  Pro- 
file Lake,  4^;  Georgianna  Falls,  8.  Levi  E.  Guernsey  is  the  best  guide  in 
this  vicinity.  He  lives  S.  of  the  Flume  House.  His  rates  are  $  8.00  a 
day. 

This  hotel  has  one  of  the  most  beautiful  situations  among  the  moon- 
tains,  and  is  surrounded  by  fine  bits  of  rock  and  water  scenery.  From 
the  S.  veranda  the  fair  valley  of  the  Pemigewasset  is  seen  ibr  many 
leagues,  extending  away  to  Plymouth,  and  flooded  with  rich  color  every 
sunny  afternoon.  In  front  and  to  the  N.  of  the  hotel  is  the  noble  line  of 
the  Franconia  Mts.,  breaking  down  to  the  deep  pass  on  the  N.^  and  clothed 
with  forests  to  their  tops.  These  peaks  form  the  profile  called  WaskimgUm 
Lying  in  State,  with  Mt.  Liberty  for  his  upturned  fhce,  the  highest-  ledge 
being  the  nose,  and  the  ridges  running  to  the  N.  forming  the  body  and 
limbs. 

"  The  view  from  the  Fkune  Heime  itself  is  a  perpetoal  refreshnMat,  and  one  needs 
not  seek  by  hard  climbing  or  wandering  for  any  increased  temptatton  to  contend 
ment  No  scenes  can  be  more  contrasted  in  spirit  than  those  aroahd  the  two  hotels, 
6M.  ajNtft.    1*1001  the  Vlume  Hoase  the  general  view  is  eheerthl  and  soothing. 
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Then  is  no  place  aawog  the  momitefaif  when  the  ftfweaabe  tAkeaBoroniitlymd 
cunningly  ont  of  a  worried  or  burdened  brain.  So  soft  and  delicate  are  the  geMval 
features  of  the  outlook  over  the  widening  Pemigewasset  Valley !  So  rich  the  grada- 
tion of  the  lights  oTor  the  miles  of  gently  aloftog  finest  that  aireep  down  toward! 
Campton !  So  pleasant  ttie  opoiings  here  and  there  that  show  a  cluster  of  &rm- 
houses,  and  the  bright  beauty  of  cultirated  meadows  enclosed  by  the  de«)er  green 
of  the  wilderness !  .  .  .  .  Here,  too,  we  can  ha^e  more  of  the  landscape  beauty  of 
the  larger  mountains  than  the  greater  nearness  of  the  Profile  House  to  them  would 
allow.  The  three  peaks  of  the  highest  Haystacks  ....  are  in  Tiew,  and  at  eren- 
ing  one  can  see  the  glorious  purple  mount  the  fi>retts  that  hang  aliacgy  on  their 
sides, — extinguishing  the  green  as  completely  as  if  the  trees  for  miues  had  suddenly 
been  clothed  with  leares  of  amethyst,  —  and  then  chased  by  the  duulow  retreat  up- 
wards till  it  dyes  the  rocks  with  its  harmless  fire,  and  still  upwards  to  the  peaka^and 
then  leaps  to  the  clouds  above."    (Stake  Kuia.) 

*  The  Flnme  is  ^  -f  M.  fVom  the  hotel,  and  is  reached  by  a  good  capi- 
riage-road  which  crosses  the  Pemigewasset  River.  The  road  stops  near 
the  Flume  Brook,  whose  coarse  is  ascended  by  a  foot-path  leading  over 
clean  sheets  of  granite,  broad  and  slightly  tilted,  across  which  the  water 
slips  **  in  thin,  wide,  eyen  sheets  of  crystal  colorlessness,"  for  several  hun- 
dred feet  Farther  up  the  ledges  are  mora  rugged,  and  the  limpid  brook 
lingers  in  rock-rimmed  basins.  The  Flume  is  a  marvellous  fissure  in  the 
side  of  Mt  Flume,  through  which  dashes  a  brilliant  little  brook.  It  is 
about  700  ft  long,  and  is  flanked  by  mural  precipices  60  -  70  ft.  higfa^ 
These  wails  are  perpendicular  and  parallel,  and  are  from  10  to  20  ft.  from 
each  other.  A  plank-walk  extends  through  the  gorge,  crossing  the  stream 
several  times.  Near  the  upper  part  of  the  Flume  the  walls  are  narrowed^ 
and  hold  firmly  between  them  a  huge  boulder,  which  at  some  past  time 
has  fallen  from  the  mountain  above.  The  walk  leads  under  and  close  to 
this  formidable  suspended  rock,  whose  hold  between  the  cliffs  seems  so 
slight  that  one  cannot  pass  it  without  a  tremor.  By  ascending  to  the  head 
of  the  gorge  and  turning  down  the  r.  bank  above,  the  visitor  soon  reaches 
a  rude  bridge,  formed  by  tree-trunks  and  thrown  across  from  cliff  to  cliff. 
This  is  a  good  point  from  which  to  study  the  Flume  from  above,  and  gain 
an  impression  of  its  depth  and  grade.  The  morning  is  the  best  time  to 
visit  this  locality. 

'"  How  wild  the  spot  is !  Which  shall  we  admire  most,  the  glee  of  the  little  tor- 
rent that  rushes  beneath  our  fieet ;  or  the  regularity  and  smoothness  of  the  fivwoing 
walls  tiirough  which  it  goes  foaming  out  into  the  sunshine ;  or  the  splendor  of  the 
dripping  emenUd  mosses  that  line  them ,  or  the  trees  that  overhang  their  edgen ;  or 
the  huge  bouldttr,  egg-shaped,  that  is  lodged  between  the  walls  just  over  the  bridge 
where  we  stand, — as  unpleasant  to  look  at,  if  the  nerves  are  irresolute,  as  the  i^word 
of  Damocles,  and  yet  held  by  a  grasp  out  of  which  it  will  not  slip  for  centuries  ?  " 

The  predominant  rock  at  the  Flume  (as  also  at  the  Basin  ~  and  Pooljr  is  a  coarse 
common  granite,  c<Mnposed  of  much  flesh-colored  orthqclase,  rude  crystals  of  transr 
lucent  smoky  quarts,  and  black  mica.  This  rock  underlies  all  the  valley  of  the 
Pemigewasset,  and  composes  the  main  ridge  of  Ht  Gannon  The  Flume  was  discov- 
ered by  Mrs.  Jessie  Ouemsey,  while  flslm^  along  the  brook. 

*  The  Pool  is  a  gloomy  and  profound  chasm  in  the  forest,  where  the 
Pemigewasset  River  falls  into  a  deep  black  basin  surrounded  by  high 
cliffs.  It  is  reached  by  a  pleasant  forest -path  ^-f  M.  long,  entering  the 
woods  opposite  the  Flume  House.    It  is  over  IQQ  ft.  Vcv  ^vkgcv<^\«c^«x^  ^Oqb^ 
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water  is  40  ft.  deep,  entering  by  a  cascade  above  and  wfairliog  down 
through  a  mass  of  rocky  fragments.  This  Stygian  pool  is  surrounded  by 
cliffs  150  ft.  high,  whose  deep  shadows  add  to  its  weirdness  and  gloom.  A 
steep  path  winds  down  to  the  r.,  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  For  many  sum- 
mers an  eccentric  rural  philosopher  has  lived  here,  in  a  rude  boat,  atnn»jii|r 
visitors  with  his  quaint  speculations  and  origmal  cosmogonies. 

*  The  Basin  is  about  8^  M.  from  the  Profile  House  and  l^M.  from  the 
Flume  House,  close  by  the  roadside.  It  is  a  granite  bowl,  60  ft^  in  circum- 
ference, filled  with  the  cold  and  pellucid  green  water  of  the  Pemigewasset 
to  the  depth  of  about  16  fc.  On  the  upper  side  there  is  a  beautiful  white 
cascade,  and  on  the  lower  side  is  a  curious  rock  projecting  into  the  water, 
and  resembling  a  leg  and  foot.  The  Basin  is  a  large  pot-hole,  formed  by 
the  attrition  of  stones  whirled  about  by  the  current.  The  beauty  of  the 
scene  is  much  impaired  by  the  contiguity  of  the  dusty  road. 

"  The  bottom  is  Rtrewn  with  rocks,  and  is  apparently  level.  Its  sides  and  maigln 
an  beautifully  regular  and  very  smooth ;  and  the  high  bank  of  the  same  aolid,  con- 
tinuous, gray  granite  is  elegantly  arched  beneath,  and  stained  with  dark  purple. 
....  In  a  hot  day  in  summer  the  pure,  clear,  and  cold  waters  below,  foaming  and 
sparkling  in  their  clean  granite  bowl,  are  delightful  and  reflnshing  to  the  eye  and 
imagination.  The  perpendicular  cascade,  white  with  foam,  fifklla  gracefUUy  over  its 
brii&  from  the  rocky  bed  of  the  river  above,  and  striking  the  water  of  the  basin 
nearly  parallel  to  its  side,  gives  to  the  whole  a  strong  revolving  motion.  Branches  of 
trees  thrown  into  the  whirlpool  are  carried  round  many  times  before  they  are  dis- 
charged, being  alternately  drawn  to  the  bottom,  and  brought  again  to  the  top.  It 
would  probably  be  a  dangerous  bathing-place  for  a  weak  swimmer,  and  its  steep  and 
slippery  borders  are  not  very  safe  for  careless  visitors. 

*'  Such  cavities,  of  smaller  siae,  called  *  pot-holes '  by  geologists,  are  not  infrequent 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  White  Mts.  In  a  hollow  in  the  rocky  bed  of  a  rapid  stream, 
where  the  waters  form  a  whirlpool,  a  few  rocks  are  accidentally  lodged,  and  carried 
round  by  the  revolving  water,  gradually  grinding  and  wearing  a  round,  smooth  cav- 
ity, into  which,  as  it  enlarges,  rocks  of  greater  she  are  brought  by  the  freshets.  TIm 
process  goes  on  until  a  wide  and  'often  very  deep  excavation  is  formed,  which  in 
places  where  the  river  has  shijfted  its  course  are  sometimes  seen  as  deep  pits,  like 
wells,  in  the  dry  ground."    (Oaxes's  Whitt-Mt.  Scenery.) 

The  Dog  Profile  is  a  few  rods  S.  of  the  Basin,  and  consists  of  a  roadside 
boulder  (on  the  £.)  which  closely  resembles  a  dog*s  head.  A  few  rods  S. 
of  this  point  a  path  diverges  to  the  W.  to  the  Stone  Fhane,  a  sunken 
channel  which  the  Pemigewasset  has  worn  in  the  ledges. 

Casccuie  Brook  (also  culled  Basin  Brook)  enters  the  Pemigewasset  firom 
the  N.  W.,  just  below  the  Basin.    According  to  Mr.  Prime,  it  is  **  the 
finest  brook  in  America  for  scenery,  as  well  as  for  small  trout.**    It  falls 
over  1,000  ft.  in  8-4  M. ;  and  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  slips  down- 
ward for  over  200  ft.  over  splendid  sheets  of  granite,  100  ft.  wide.    There 
is  a  vague  path  from  the  mouth  of  the  Basin  up  to  the  first  fall,  whence 
the  course  of  the  stream  is  followed  closely.    A  guide  is  essential  for 
visitors  who  are  unskilled  in  woodcraft  and  blind  trails.     The  Tunnel 
JFk//f  are  about  |  M.  from  the  Basin,  Yteyoiid.  \]kv<&  ^^.'acades  over  the  ledges, 
BDd  coDBiBt  of  a  white  and  maasWe  p«rp«n!i\B\>\M  v'^xai^^'^  ^iXwoS.^^^^ 
tluvwa  out  in  strong  relief  by  a  curfVn^  bafcVff^^Mi^^'t  \Aw:2s.%»^t%«?^ 
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cliffs.  Beneath  is  a  broad  pool  of  great  depth,  enwalled  by  lofty  ledges. 
The  Island  Falls  are  about  ^  M.  above,  and  are  reached  by  workhsg  up 
through  the  thickets  and  moose-bushes  on  the  r.  of  the  stream.  They 
consist  of  three  plunges,  of  8, 16,  and  16  ft.  respectively,  and  during  high 
water  they  insulate  two  bold  rocky  knolls  below.  The  upper  falls  are  at 
right  angles  with  each  other.  Thestream  should  be  crossed  above,  since 
the  best  view  is  from  the  rugged  knoll  on  the  W.  bank. 

It  is  about  1^  M.  from  the  Island  Falls  to  the  confluence  of  the  streams 
above,  and  about  the  same  distance  thence  to  Moran  Lake  (see  page  261), 
up  the  brook  to  the  r.  The  Island  FaUs  are  only  ^  M.  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  Notch  road,  which  can  be  reached  by  striking  across  the  ridge  on  the 
£.  This  short-cut  is  only  practicable  in  dry  weather,  when  the  Pemige- 
wasset  is  low. 

The  Oeorgianna  Falls  may  be  visited  ftom  Guemsey*s  (and  under  bis 
guidance),  a  many-gabled  cottage  1  M.  S.  of  the  Flume  House.  There  is 
a  faint  trail  hence  over  a  hi{^  ridge  and  down  into  the  valley  of  the 
Harvard  Brook.  The  &lls  are  1}  -  2  M.  from  the  road  by  this  route,  and 
are  about  the  same  distance  from  Russell's  (to  the  S.)i  by  following  up  the 
stream.  They  were  discovered  and  christened  in  1868,  although  a  party 
of  students  claimed  to  have  found  them  before  and  named  them  Harvard 
FaUa.  The  State  Geolofpst  has  ingeniously  compromised  the  difficulty  by 
naming  the  stream  Harvard  Hrook,  This  rivulet  rises  in  Bog  Pond,  under 
Mt.  Pemigewasset,  and  has  dark-colored,  woody  water,  in  which  are  many 
large  but  ill-flavored  trout.  The  falls  have  been  visited  very  rarely  for 
several  years  past,  on  account  of  their  secluded  position.  There  are 
several  cascades  below  and  above,  and  the  beautiful  basin  called  the 
Mirror  is  near  the  upper  ledges.  The  main  fall  is  about  80  ft.  high,  slant- 
ing in  the  upper  part,  and  making  a  direct  plunge  below.  The  best  view- 
point is  about  200  ft.  below,  on  the  1.  bank,  where  the  white  column  of 
water  is  seen  over  its  deep  basin  and  recessed  between  jagged  and  dark- 
colored  cliffs  of  coarse  granite.  Though  hard  to  traverse,  the  forests  on 
the  ascent  afford  rich  woodland-scenery,  agreeably  diversified  by  the  • 
ledges  and  the  roaring  brook.  From  the  cliffs  above  the  falls  is  ob- 
tained a  beautiful  view  down  the  Pemigewasset  Valley. 

109.   The  Lower  Franconia  Peaks. 

The  bold  summits  which  run  S.  from  Mt.  Lafayette  to  the  East  Branch 
are  covered  with  forests,  and  their  upper  ridge  is  composed  of  dark  felsite 
rock.    This  range  may  be  traversed  in  two  days,  by  ascending  Mt.  Flume 
and  passing  N.  over  Liberty,  Haystack,  the  8.  posAs.  o^  \Al«.^^^^&^  vc^^ 
Lincoln,  to  Lafayette  and  down  to  the  Proftle  Hou&e.   IaVy"^,  ^xiKTo&vjNA 
a  competent  guide  on  this  route.    Most  of  the  "way  Va  Vti  ^wbs>^  ^ot^sXA-^ 
where  the  walking  is  some wliat  difficult.    The  xavme*  \>feV«^«o^  ^^  V««^** 
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are  tangled,  but  shallow,  and  afford  no  serions  impediment*.  --(See  also, 
page  226.)  The  best  camping-ground  is  on  the  ridge  between  Liberty  and 
the  Haystack.  The  first  day*s  march  is  from  the  Flume  House  .oyer 
Flume  and  Liberty;  the  second  leads  over  the  Haystack,  the  S.  peak  of 
the  Lafayette  range,  Lincoln,  and  Lafayette,  and  down  to  the  Profile 
House.  The  ridges  between  Flume,  Liberty,  and  the  Haystack  are  well 
wooded,  but  those  between  the  Haystack  and  the  S.  peak  are  covered 
with  dwarf  spruce. 

The  peaks  of  Flume  and  Liberty  are  visible  from  points  far  down  the 
Pemigewasset  Valley,  showing  sharp  dark  points,  in  shape  like  narrow- 
based  pyramids.  They  are  generally  known  among  the  people  as  The 
Haystades,  The  pointed  character  of  these  peaks  is  apparent  from  every 
direction,  and  renders  them  very  conspicuous  from  distant  mountains. 

Mbont  Lincoln  is  between  the  main  peak  of  Lafayette  and  its  S.  peak, 
and  is  the  highest  of  the  rocky  knolls  spoken  of  on  page  226.  It  is  about 
6,100  ft.  high,  and  is  bare  of  trees,  like  all  the  rest  of  this  ridge.  The 
views  to  the  E.,  W.,  and  S.  are  broad  and  beautiful;  and  on  the  K.  is 
the  bold  crest  of  Lafayette,  within  ^  M.  This  rocky  pile  was  named  in 
honor  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Martyr-President. 

The  S.  peak  of  the  Lafayette  ridge  is  less  than  \  M.  S.  of  Mt.  Lincoln. 
The  wooded  summit  on  the  S.  is  known  by  the  name  of  Tlte  Haystaek. 
There  is  still  another  Haystack  within  8  M.  (see  page  270),  and  several 
more  in  the  State,  wherefore  Mr.  Warren  Upham  justly  remarks  that. 
"  this  peak  should  be  named  after  some  great  statesman,  to  accord  with 
the  other  names  of  the  same  range  to  the  N."  The  walk  from  La&yette 
over  Lincoln  to  the  S.  peak  and  back  takes  about  2  hrs.,  and  is  con^Moa- 
tively  easy  (see  page  226). 

Mount  Liberty  is  4,600  ft.  high,  and  is  S.  of  Mt.  Lincoln  and  the  Hay- 
stack. Its  summit  is  8  -  4  M.  from  the  Flume  House,  over  a  very  rugged 
route,  which  is  entered  by  diverging  to  the  N.  E.  from  the  cascade  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Flume,  or  by  ascending  the  Flume  Brook.  A  long  day 
is  needed  for  the  exploration  of  this  summit;  and  a  skilful  guide  shoukl 
be  taken. 

Mount  Flume  is  said  to  be  4,600  ft.  high,  but  there  seems  to  have  been 
much  guess-work  about  the  recorded  altitudes  of  these  lower  Franconia 
peaks.  It  is  ascended  by  the  Flume  Brook,  which  leads  the  visitor  far  up 
on  the  ridge.  The  journey  is  arduous,  the  choice  being  given  of  the  roll- 
ing stones  of  the  brook  or  the  thickets  at  its  side.  The  mountain  itself  is 
in  the  form  of  a  half-moon,  with  its  horns  to  the  N.  £.  and  S.  W.,  and  its 
concavity  to  the  N.  W.  The  summit  consists  of  a  remarkable  ridge,  only 
2  -  8  ft.  wide,  and  falling  away  rapidly  on  either  side,  dotted  here  and 
there  by  low  spruce-trees.  The  views  over  the  Franconia  region,  the 
Pemigewasset  Forest,  and  the  pleasant  lowlands  to  the  S.  are  very  beauti- 
fu)  and  extensive. 
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Prof.  Pickering's  reconnoissance  of  Mt.  liberty,  1876  (ApptUaekia^ 
vol  i.  p.  122.)— *' Leaving  the  Flume  House  at  8  a.m^  and  passing 
through  the  Flume,  we  climbed  over  the  rocks  at  the  top,  and  followed 
the  Flume  Brook  to  a  point  450  ft.  above  the  Flume  House,  where  we  met 
the  ridge  coming  down  from  Mt  Liberty,  and  dividing  the  Flume  Brook 
from  the  stream  draining  the  valley  to  the  W.  of  Mt.  Liberty.  From  this 
point  the  ascent  was  through  the  thick  pine  woods,  and  the  slope  was 
slowly  but  constantly  increasing.  At  11  a.m.,  after  1,500  ft.  vertically  of 
this  travelling,  at  a  height  of  4,000  ft.,  the  character  of  the  vegetation 
changed.  The  trees  grew  small  and  near  together,  and  soon  after  we 
entered  the  scrub.  The  walking  grew  worse  and  worse,  but  we  found 
that  we  had  struck  exactly  the  point  we  amied  at,  the  S.  end  of  the  ridge 
forming  the  top  of  the  summit,  or  the  top  of  the  forehead  of  the  face  which 
this  summit  appears  to  resemble  as  seen  from  the  other  side  of  the  valley. 
The  last  hundred  yards  is  slow  and  laborious,  and  probably  took  us  i  hr. 
The  mountain  terminate  in  a  sharp  saw-like  ridge,  and  one  stands  on  one 
tooth  of  the  saw,  held  up  by  the  surrounding  scrub,  and  looking  down  the 
steep  slope  of  2,000  fL  on  each  side.  It  is  easy  to  stand  still,  but  hard  to 
move,  since  to  the  obstruction  of  the  trees  is  added  the  difficulty  of  climb- 
ing over  the  rough  rocks.  On  finally  reaching  the  top  a  superb  prospect 
greeted  us.  While  resembling  that  from  Lafayette,  it  is  yet  too  unlike  to 
seem  a  repetition,  while  in  many  respects  it  surpasses  its  more  pretentious 
rival.  To  the  N.  Mt.  Lincoln  nearly  covers  Lafayette,  the  latter  appearing 
as  a  narrow  line  to  the  r.  of  the  former.  To  the  N.  E.  the  Twin  Range 
appears  to  great  advantage,  with  the  Presidential  summits  to  the  r.  of  the 
S.  Twin.  Nearly  in  line  with  Whiteface,  we  look  down  on  Mt.  Flume, 
which,  from  this  point,  appears  entirely  wooded  on  top,  and  a  little  lower 
than  Liberty. 

''  We  began  the  descent  directly  down  the  precipice.  This  plan  was 
adopted  to  shorten  the  struggle  along  the  ridge,  but  it  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. At  5.15  P.M.  we  reached  the  brook,  200  ft.  below  where  we  had 
left  it.  In  a  few  minutes  we  reach  the  junction  of  the  two  streams  ;  and 
at  6.35  are  at  the  top  of  the  Flume.  A  few  minutes  after  finds  us  at  the 
Flume  House,  after  a  most  successful  trip,  and  one  strongly  to  be  recom- 
mended to  all  lovers  of  the  woods,  the  mountains,  and  fine  views.'* 

Profs.  Cross  and  Clarke  recently  ascended  to  the  top  of  Profile  Mt. 
'*  Leaving  the  path  at  its  end,  and  reaching  the  crest  after  a  somewhat 
dull  but  not  difficult  climb  of  i)  - 1  hr.  Thence  we  struck  in  a  bee-line 
for  Mr.  Prime's  lodge  at  Lonesome  Lake.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
underbrush  and  scrub,  but  we  pushed  our  way  through,  and  were  almost 
stopped  by  the  precipitous  face  which  fronts  toward  the  lake.  We  climbed 
down  a  fallen  tree,  but  afterwards  learned  that  by  keeping  further  toward 
the  1.  we  might  have  avoided  the  most  prectpWowft  ^«bc&w\..  'YS^^  $ia^^^ 
take  us  more  than  H  hrs.    It  is  thought  \3[iaV.  \\.  ^ovJX^^ofeHj^fi^NS.  SX^HJis^^ 
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Mt,  Ccmrum  could  be  giyen  to  the  whole  summit,  and  ProJUe  ML  to  the 
ledge  on  which  the  profile  is  found.  The  guide-book  misleads  a  little,  as 
it  is  here  that  the  path  ends,  the  true  summit  being  far  to  the  r.  through 
the  dead  trees  and  bushes.  I  think  that  the  magnificent  view  of  Lafayette 
from  the  Profile  Ledge  ought  to  be  emphasized.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
that  I  know." 
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is  near  the  Flume  House,  on  the  W.,  and  is  a  high  spur  of  Mt  Kinsman. 
It  is  ascended  by  a  good  bridle-path,  1^  M.  long,  whose  only  difficulty  is 
the  steepness  of  its  grade,  leading  steadily  upward  through  the  ancient 
forest.  Where  it  emerges  upon  the  summit  is  a  line  of  ledges,  irom  whose 
verge  vast  cliflfs  descend  abruptly  to  the  wilderness  below. 

"  By  an  easy  climb  of  }  hr.  up  Mt.  PemSgewaeset,  directly  back  of  the  hotel, — a 
climb  not  at  all  difficult  in  dry  weatlier  to  ladies,  —  the  sunset  Tiews  will  be  fitr  more 
impressiye.  The  spurs  and  hollows  of  Lafityette  and  his  associates  will  be  Ughted  up  by 
the  splendor  that  poiurs  into  them  from  the  W.  It  searches  and  rereals  idl  the  mark- 
ings of  the  torrents ;  it  gilds  the  tautness  of  the  rocky  tendons  that  stretch  from 
the  summits  to  the  Talleys,  and  that  run  sometimes  in  hard  lines  and  sometimes  in 
curves  full  of  rebellions  energy,  like  a  tough  bow  strung  to  the  utmost  tension ; 
and  it  pours  upon  the  innumerable  populace  of  trees  which  the  mountalo-sideii  sup- 
port  one  wide  blase  of  purple,  which  slowly  bums  off  upward,  leaiing  twilight  be- 
hind it,  and  gleaming  on  the  barren  crests,  long  after  the  Talley,  which  stretches  in 
Tiew  for  20  M.,  is  dimmed  with  shade."    (Starr  Kikq  ) 

*  The  View  to  the  N.  and  W.  is  confined  to  the  great  ridges  of  Bits. 
Cannon  and  Kinsman,  —  the  former  filling  the  N.  with  its  rocky  bulwarks 
and  the  latter  running  from  N.  W.  to  S.  W.  with  long  and  monotonous 
wooded  heights.  The  great  basin  between  Pemigewasset  and  Kinsman  is 
filled  with  dense  forests,  unbroken  by  a  single  clearing,  and  furrowed  by 
the  depression  of  Harvard  Brook.  Nearly  N.  E.,  across  the  centre  of  the 
Franconia  Notch,  is  the  imposing  ridge  of  Lafayette  and  Lincoln,  lifting 
its  brightly  colored  ledges  over  the  White-Cross  Ravine,  and  foreshortened 
by  the  line  of  vision.  The  S.  peak  is  conspicuous  at  the  nearer  end,  and 
falls  off  rapidly  into  the  ravines  above  Walker^s  Falls.  Below  Lafayette 
are  the  lofty  and  symmetrical  pyramids  of  Mts.  Haystack  and  Liberty, 
cutting  the  sky-line ;  and  to  the  E.  is  the  forest-covered  ridge  of  Mt.  Flume. 
To  the  S.  E.  are  the  Coolidge  Mts.  and  other  unvisited  and  as  yet  unnamed 
heights  about  the  East  Branch  and  towards  the  Pemigewasset  Forest. 
Beyond  the  rugged  hills  in  this  direction  the  view  rests  on  parts  of  the  fine 
peaks  of  Waterville,  —  probably  Tecumseh  and  Osceola.  To  the  S.  S.  W. 
are  the  high  mountains  on  the  W.  of  the  valley,  the  Blue  Ridge,  Mt.  Cush- 
man,  and  the  outer  fianks  of  Mt.  Carr. 

The  view  down  the  Pemigewasset  Valley  is  the  chief  feature  from  this 
point,  and  is  full  of  grace  and  beauty.  The  hamlets  and  farm-lands  to 
the  S.  are  visible  for  many  leagues,  and  it  is  claimed  that  even  Plymouth 
may  be  seen  on  a  clear  day.  Flashing  belts  of  the  river  diversify  the  scene, 
and  on  either  side  are  the  high  and  rounded  hills  of  Woodstock,  Thorn- 
ton, and  Campton.  This  view  is  the  same  in  character  (though  far  greater 
in  extent)  as  that  from  the  Flume-House  veranda,  and  affords  a  gracious 
contrast  to  the  frowning  and  craggy  mountains  on  the  N.  and  £. 
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This  portion  of  the  primttiTe  wilderneai  tomj  be  antand  ftom  PoIliTd*8, 
tad  a  hafd  two-days*  march  will  lead  the  tiavelkr  acroee  lo  the  Saoo  Val- 
lej,  hj  the  Thoreaa  Falb  and  Ethan's  Pood.  The  Ibrart  may  also  be  left 
by  the  New-ZeaUmd  Notch  on  the  N.,  or  the  )lad4UTer  Notch  on  the  S. 
Care  sbonld  be  taken  to  secare  a  good  guide  and  proper  oamping  equip- 
ments. This  great  wild  land  is  virgin  soQ  finr  the.  6sherman  and  banter, 
and  the  brooks  and  ponds  are  swarming  with  tnmt.  On  acooont  of  the 
difficnlty  of  the  journey  it  is  and  will  be  but  rarely  Tisited,  even  by  the 
most  ardent  sportsmen.  The  eastern  part  of  this  wildemesa  is  described 
in  Route  63  (page  156). 

from  a  mi»  map  end  itineruy  piepaied  bj  Dam  P.  Polind,  the  lUlowliig  dis- 
tMiesf  In  tiie  PemJcewastet  Forest  are  gntbeved :  Poikid*s  to  Loon-Pood  Brook,  |1L ; 
to  tb«  Hsneoek  Bnuieh,  4  M. ;  to  the  Fnneoaia  Braocli,  9  M. :  to  the  8  Bnadi, 
IBM. ;  to  Ethan's  Pond,  18-20  M.  The  distaiiee Ihn  EtbaD*S  Pood  to  the  White- 
Mt.  Notch  la  abont  3  M  Tonng  Pollard  and  Leri  E  Onems^  are  tiie  best  guidei 
Ibr  this  region.  Mte.  Bond  and  Onyot  and  the  Twin  Mte.  may  be  attaeked  from 
this  point  (nee  page  V^)\  and  Mt.  Carrigain  has  also  been  lisited  fiom  Cedar  BnMk, 
on  this  side  (see  page  134). 

Pollard*!  is  a  liUle  over  1  M.  from  the  Pemigewasset-VaOey  hif^way, 
and  is  reached  by  a  good  road  which  diveiges  to  the  £.,  N.  of  N.  Wood- 
stock and  about  ^  M.  S.  of  Tuttle's,  crojssing  the  river  and  approaching 
the  mountains.  This  is  the  last  outpost  of  civilization  on  the  borders  of 
the  vast  forest  of  Pemigewasset,  and  beyond  it  no  road  nor  traU  goes.  Mr. 
Pollard  has  rooms  for  about  20  guests,  his  rates  being  $  1  a  day.  .This  is 
a  good  objective  point  for  sportsmen ;  but  the  rude  furniture  and  nncar- 
peted  floors  render  it  less  attractive  for  families.  The  house  is  on  a  pretty 
intervale  of  the  E.  Branch,  and  has  a  broad  view  of  mountains,  the  chi^ 
of  which  are  Moosilauke  and  Kinsman  in  the  W.,  the  Coolidge  Mts.  on  the 
N.,  and  tlie  nameless  peaks  of  Pemigewasset  on  the  £.  Mr.  Prime  has 
written  of  this  place,  somewhat  enthusiastically :  **  Nowhere  in  our  North- 
em  Alps  is  a  more  beautiful  view  than  is  spread  out  in  eveiy  directioii 
fh>m  Pollard's  hoaie.** 


THE  PEMIGEWASSET  VALLEY. 


112.  FlymoutL 

HotoU*  — The  ^PwnlgewBMet  House  is  a  Uurge  and  flrst-clast  hotel,  OfinMd 
by  the  B  ,  C.  II  M.  R.  R.,  and  managed  by  Mr.  Carlos  M-  Mone.  It  aeeom- 
modatcs  800  guests,  and  ehiuves  t3  a  day,  and  914-17.60  a  week.  The  building 
was  erected  in  1868,  and  lias  a  front  of  280  ft. ,  with  a  long  wing,  and  is  four  st<»ries 
lUgh.  The  main  floor  is  ocenjjied  by  tht  offices,  parlors,  reading-nxnn,  great  dining 
hiOl,  news-stand,  and  barber-shop.  The  rooms  are  h^h  and  airy,  and  ttie  halls  are 
lighted  with  gas.  The  hon«e  is  imilt  on  a  hillside,  so  that  the  main  floor  Is  on  a 
leyel  with  the  Tillage-street,  from  which  the  Teranda  is  separated  by  enclosed  lawns ; 
while  on  the  rear  tinere  is  a  lower  floor,  in  which  is  the  railroad  station.  The  np 
and  down  trains  meet  here  about  noon,  and  stay  for  I  hr.,  while  the  passengers 
dine  in  the  hotel.  Just  across  the  track  Ir  the  rushing  current  of  the  Pernigs- 
wnsset  RiTer.  There  is  a  cupola  on  top  of  the  house  whence  a  broad  riew  may  be 
obtained.  This'  hotel  is  fimous  for  the  8crupul(mi«  neatness  of  its  rooms  and  of 
the  o4^cent  grounds.    A  quadrille  band  is  kept  here  during  the  season. 

The  Plymouth  House  is  a  comfortable  Tillage-inn  on  the  main  street,  accommo- 
dating 60  guests,  at  $  2  -  2.60  a  dav.    It  has  recently  been  modemispd  and  enlarged. 

Boarding-Houses.  —  W.  G  Hull's  broad-Terandahed  house,  on  the  hillside  near  tha 
Pemigewasset  House,  accommodates  80  guests.  The  State  Normal  School  building 
takes  60  summer-boarders ;  and  H.  S  Chase,  20.  The  rates  at  these  houses  are 
$  7  - 10  a  week.  J  C.  Blair's  is  a  larger  house  (60  guests),  out  on  the  road  to  Fran- 
conia.  Guests  caa  go  down  from  Plymouth  to  Weirs  ou  ttie  morning  train,  cross 
the  whole  length  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  and  return  the  same  day. 

Stages  leaTe  on  the  arriTal  of  the  Boston  train  (a  little  after  noon)  for  Campton, 
the  Pemigewasset  Tallqri  and  the  Profile  Houre,  reaching  the  latter  point  at  supper- 
time.  Bfetance.^  M. ;  fote,  9  4.  CoUTeyances  also  run  out  frequently,  but  Irregu- 
larly, to  Waterrille,  Tia  Caxnpton  V^llam.  There  are  large  liTery-stables  connected 
lirith  the  Pemigewasset  and  Plymouth  Houses. 

Routes.  —  Passengers  leaTing  Boston  on  the  morning  trains  Tia  Lowell,  dine  at 
Plymouth;  and  the  afternoon  trains  reach  that  point  at  erening.  The  Profile- 
House  sti^s  readi  this  station  in  time  for  the  down  trains.  Passengers  from  Mt. 
Washington,  the  Faby an  House,  Lancaster,  Littleton,  and  Bethlehem  come  hither 
all  the  way  on  the  B.,  C.  &  M.  R.  R. ;  and  ^ymouth is  reached  fttnn  all  points  to  the 
£.  and  W.  by  closely  connecting  trains. 

Cliurches*  —  Congregationalist  and  Methodist*  The  old  EpiscoJMtl  church  is 
often  Tisited  by  summer  guests.    (See  page  279.) 

IMstanoes*  —  To  LiTermore  Falls,  2  M. ;  lit.  Prospect,  4^ ;  around  Plymouth 
Mt.,  10 ;  Squam  Lake,  6 :  Centre  Harbor.  12:  Bridgewater, 6 ;  Campton, 6^;  Rum- 
ney,  7;  Waterrille,  18;  Profile  House,  29;  Warren,  20;  Newfound  Lake,^;  Loon 
Pond,  6 ;  W.  Campton,  7. 

Plymouth  is  one  of  the  most  beautifnl  Tillages  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
is  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Pemigewasset  River  and  Baker*  s 
Biver.  It  is  on  a  terrace  close  to  and  above  the  Pemigewasset,  and  is 
built  chiefly  on  two  streets,  the  main  street  running  nearly  N.  and  S.,  and 
the  Rumney  road,  running  thence  to  the  W.  Near  its  centre  is  the 
court-house  of  Grafton  County  and  the  handsome  modfttti  V^'<oS&^\cl^  ^^ 
the  State  Normal  SchocL    Several  beautafoA  W\\»a  V«.^^  Xm^x^^  «t^\A^^^ 
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the  street  opposite  and  S.  of  the  Pemigewasset  House;  and  the  undu- 
lating character  of  the  site  of  the  village  is  favorable  to  picturesque 
scenery  and  architecture.  The  professional  men  necessary  to  a  prosper- 
ous shire-town  are  found  here,  forming  a  pleasant  circle  of  society.  A 
weekly  paper  is  published  in  the  village.  The  population  of  the  town 
is  1,409. 

Room  No.  9  in  the  Pemigewasset  House  possesses  a  mournful  interest 
as  the  place  where  died  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  author  of  The  Marble 
Faun,  The  Scarlet  Letter,  etc.  No  American  writer  has  ever  surpassed 
Hawthorne  in  grace  and  strength.    He  died  here  on  May  19,  1864. 

On  the  prerioiu  day  be  had  ridden  over  the  beandAil  road  flx>m  Centre  Ku-bor  to 
Plymouth,  in  eompany  with  ex-President  Franklin  Pierce,  with  whom  he  was  trav- 
elling in  search  of  health.  Mr.  Pierce  entered  his  room  early  the  next  morning  and 
found  him  dead.  "  He  lies  upon  his  side,  his  position  so  perfectly  natural  and 
eaqr,  his  eyes  closed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  rnJize,  while  looking  upon  his  noble  Ikce, 
that  this  is  death.  He  must  have  passed  from  natural  slumber  to  that  from  which 
there  is  no  waking  without  the  slighteet  movement." 

The  old  court-house  of  Grafton  County  stood  in  the  S.  part  of  the  vil- 
lage until  1876,  when  it  was  taken  down  and  the  timbers  were  used  in 
the  new  library-building.  It  was  historically  interesting  as  the  place 
where  Daniel  Webster  delivered  his  first  plea  before  a  jury.  His  client 
was  one  Bnmham,  who  had  murdered  two  of  his  fellow-prisoners  in  Ha- 
verhill jail,  and  the  case  was  so  plainly  proven  that  Webster^s  plea  was 
directed  against  capital  punishment  on  general  principles.  Bumham  was 
executed. 

The  chief  business  of  the  village  is  the  manufiicture  of  gloves,  the  so-called  "  Plym- 
outh buck  gloves  "  having  been  long  and  &vorabIy  known.  {Sleven  firms  are  en- 
gaged in  this  industry,  producing  130,000  pair  of  gloves  annually.  The  business 
was  founded  in  1835.  The  town  is  also  fiunous  for  its  agricultural  products,  among 
which  are  large  quantities  of  butter,  maple-sugar,  apples,  and  hay.  A  large  country 
tntde  is  carried  on  by  about  a  score  of  merchants.  The  general  offices  of  the  B.,  C. 
&  M .  R.  R.  are  located  here,  and  three  passenger  trains  usually  pass  tiie  night  at 
Plymouth.    The  town  library  contains  600  volumes. 

The  profitable  patronage  of  the  State  and  the  railroad  have  combined 
with  its  fine  natural  situation  to  make  Plymouth  a  rich  and  prosperous 
village.  It  is  also  estimated  that  more  than  500  city-boarders  pass  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  each  summer  here,  besides  thousands  of  more  tran- 
sient guests.  The  land  is  undulating,  with  good  soil,  especially  along  the 
broad  and  beautiful  intervales;  and  of  the  16,256  acres  in  town,  over 
10,000  are  improved.  Starr  King  says  of  these  river-lands:  "  In  scenery 
Plymouth  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  meadows,  through  which  the 
Pemigewasset  winds,  and  for  the  grace  of  its  elm-trees.  Even  the  hurry- 
ing and  careless  visitor  will  have  his  attention  arrested  here  and  there  by 
a  faultless  one,  standing  out  alone  over  Its  private  area  of  shadow,  seem- 
ingly an  ever-gu?hing  fountain  of  graceful  verdure."  Beautiful  views  of 
the  Franconia  and  Waterville  mountains  can  be  obtained  over  these  mead- 
ows  by  driving  to  the  S.,  along  l\ve  o\d  BT\d^<ft"wa,ter  road.    A  mora  ex- 
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tended  panorama  is  given  to  the  YMtQr  who-  olimba  oq  to  tbe  -Strnth  Mt^ 
or  Walker^s  ffiUj  low  eminences  near  the  Tillage. 

The  Judge-Livermore  mansion  and  the  ancient  Episcopal  church  ta 
Holdemess  are  1^  M.  firom  Plymouth,  hy  the  road  that  turns  to  the  r.  and 
crosses  the  Pemigewasset  N.  of  the  Plymouth .  House.  The  church  is  in 
the  angle  of  the  second  road  turning  to  the  1.,  and  is  a  sraaU  and  plain 
structure  near  a  venerable  graveyard. 

Holdemcw  wm  granted  in  1765  to  John  Wentworth  sad  07  ottmr  BplaeoyUMn, 
**  a  company  of  EngUeh  emigrants  ardentiy  devoted  to  the  creed  and  WOTsldp  of  tfa» 
Ghoxch  of  England,  and  with  glowing  anticipations  of  the  fkituie  fcr  tiie  eohmy. 
The  foundera  hoped  and  belieyed  that  thej  weze  laying  the  baeie  of  the  great  city  of 
New  England,  the  rival  of  Puritan  Boston,  and  destined  to  throw  it  into  the  shade, 
The  headqnarten  of  heresy,  they  aUowed,  would  have  some  commereitd  advaataacs,- 
on  account  of  its. nearness  to  the  ocean  and  its  excellent  harbor ;  but  in  popolawm: 
refinement,  dignity,  and  wealth  they  supposed  that  BtoklMmess  was  to  be  the  cliief 
city  of  the  New-England  eolonies.  What  astrsnge  answer  to  their  ilmsin  Huit  even 
the  pretension  with  which  the  settlement  was  mwie  is  not  notked  hj  hMory,  an4 
has  scarcely  wandered  ftom  the  pro|«ietors'  records  into  any  txadillOB.'*  Li  tha 
churchyard  the  Bev.  Canon  Balch  was  buried,  in  1876. 

Samuel  lirermore  came  to  Holdemess  in  1766^  uid  llv<ed  in  fnidal  stale,  owning 
half  the  township.  He  became  chief  justice  of  the  Superior  Ckrart,  and  U.  S.  Sena- 
tor.   His  son  Arthur  was  afterwards  chief  justice  ot  the  highest  State  court. 

The  Livermore  FaOt  are  about  2  M.  above  Plymouth,  and  are  seen  from 
the  bridge  on  the  first  road  which  diverges  to  the  r.  from  the  Franconia 
highway.  They  are  in  a  picturesque  narrowing  of  the  Pemigewasset 
among  massive  rocks.  The  popular  opinion  that  there  are  traces  of  vol- 
canic action  hereabouts  is  not  borne  out  by  facts.  Mr.  Rogers  says:  **It 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  rides  in  the  world,  for  the  2  or  8  M.  up  the 
Pemigewasset,  before  you  begin  to  ascend.  2  M.  above  the  meeting  of  the 
little  rivers  you  cross  a  picturesque  bridge  at  *  the  Falls,'  a  scene  for  the 
painters  when  the  land  shall  become,  like  the  Old  World,  the  home  of 
the  fine  arts.** 


'*  By  Sawheganet  and  liTermore  Falls  were  the  best  of  fishing-places,  and  at  tha 
confluence  of  the  Asquamchumauke  {Baker's  Biver]  and  Pemigewasset  were  the 
hroad  and  Wutiftil  interralea  cf  the  Mbe.  No  place  more  fertile  can  be  found  in 
New  England.  Luxuriant  grasses  and  wild-flowers  growing  with  tropical  exubo^ 
ance,  clusters  of  noble  elms  with  waring  branches,  a  dense  fbrest,  liills  uid  wood- 
crowned  summits  on  the  border,  and  lof^  mountains  in  the  distance,  often  snow-, 
capped  in  midsummer,  made  this  spot  a  wild  paradise.  Ridges,  where  the  com  was 
planted,  ashes  where  the  wigwam  was  built,  mattocks  made  nom  the  bones  of  a 
mood's  thigh,  rude  pestles  and  knlres  of  stone,  gouges,  and  arrow  and  spear  heads 
here  found,  show  that  this  was  the  Chief  planting-place  of  the  [Pemigewasset]  tribe. 
Here  also  was  frequently  the  royal  residence,  Bnd  without  doubt  the  Indians  had 

encamped  here  for  centuries Theirs  was  a  beantiftU  country.    No  clearec 

and  more  sparkling  rivers  could  be  found  in  the  world  than  the  Asquamchumauka 
and  Pemigewasset ;  no  brighter  and  more  smiling  lakes  thiui  the  Newfound  and  tha 
Squam.  and  no  more  glorious  mountains  than  Mooailauke  and  the  Haystacks.'* 
(Lmu's  Hist,  of  Wdmn.) 

In  the  year  1112  Capt  Baker,  of  Newbury,  led  a  company  of  Siassaebnsetts  rangers 
up  the  Talley,  and  surprised  the  Indian  Tillage  near  the  site  of  Plymouth.    Tha 
people  were  not  aware  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  until  a  deadly  volley  at  closa 
range  swept  through  the  rillage,  killing  several  of  the  inhabV^aaDXa.   *t>Dib  vosriSntfl^ 
fled  forth  to  rally  the  Indian  hunters,  and  Bakat^a  mftu  T&axOcu»\  ^^-\^Qibste«^  Ste^ 
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*The  Fi«i(7.  -^The  Franconia  Notch  is  bat  a  trifle  W.  of  N.,  and  is  verj 
well  marked,  being  seen  up  the  long  trongfa  of  the  Pemigewasset  Valley. 
On  the  1.  of  the  Notch  is  Mt.  Pemigewasset,  over  which  is  the  ronnd  top 
of  Mt.  Cannon,  striped  with  light-colored  ledges.  To  the  W.  of  these  is 
the  high  rounded  summit  of  Mt.  Kinsman,  covered  with  thick  forests. 
At  the  end  of  the  Notch  is  a  portion  of  Ea^e  Cliff,  coming  in  on  the  r. 
The  Franconia  Range  is  seen  (not  in  profile,  but)  along  the  line  of  its  axis, 
whence  the  more  southerly  peaks  are  not  distinctly  visible,  being  blent 
with  the  higher  ridge  of  Lafayette.  The  latter  assumes  a  sharp  and 
detached  appearance,  since  its  narrow  ridge  is  seen  from  the  end.  On  the 
r.  of  this  group  is  Mt.  Flume,  whose  peak  is  very  sharp;  and  over  the 
ridge  to  the  r.  is  the  Franconia  Haystack,  N.  £.  of  Lafayette.  In  this 
line,  and  close  to  Prospect,  are  the  wooded  lines  of  the  Campton  Mts. 
Over  these  are  the  Loon-Pond  Mts.,  conspicuous  by  reason  of  their  bold 
peaks,  one  of  which  is  bare;  to  the  r.  of  which  is  Mt  Bond,  the  most 
southerly  of  the  Twin-Mt  Range.  Nearly  over  Mt.  Weetamoo,  the  bare 
summit  near  the  r.  of  the  Campton  Range,  is  the  Tecumseh  group,  the 
main  peak  farthest  away,  and  the  range  falling  away  to  the  S.  W.  by 
Green  Mt  and  the  light-colored  ledges  of  Fisher  and  Welch  Mts.  To 
the  r.  of  and  near  Tecumseh  is  the  high  crest  of  Osceola,  with  a  sharp 
secondary  peak  on  the  r.,  beyond  which  is  the  well-marked  Mad-River 
Notch,  in  which  lie  the  Greeley  Ponds.  Through  the  Notch  is  one  of 
the  ridges  of  Mt.  Hancock ;  and  on  the  r.  are  the  precipitous  sides  of  Mt 
Kancamagus.  Over  the  latter  is  Carrigain,  showing  a  fine  outline,  sloping 
suddenly  to  the  1.,  with  the  Signal  Ridge  running  to  the  r.  Through  the 
Sandwich  Notch,  some  ways  to  the  r.  of  Weetamoo,  are  the  Acteon  peaks, 
W.  of  Sandwich  Dome,  on  whose  1.  is  Mt.  Washington,  low  down  on  the 
horizon.  About  N.  E.  is  the  ponderous  mass  of  Sandwich  Dome,  with 
Sachem  Peak  on  the  1. ;  and  on  the  r.  is  Whiteface,  with  white  precipices 
on  the  S.  Farther  E.  is  Mt.  Pangus,  with  long  bare  ledges  on  its  front. 
Nearer  at  hand  are  the  monotonous  slopes  of  Morgan  Mt.,  running  off  to 
the  N.  from  the  Squam  Range,  over  whose  N.  end  is  Mt.  Israel,  a  dome- 
like eminence,  with  a  ridge  running  .to  the  S.  Over  the  1.  of  Israel  is  the 
brilliant  white  peak  of  Chocorua,  clearly  cut,  though  distant  The  long 
Squam  Range  extends  for  a  considerable  distance  on  the  S.  E.,  near  at 
hand,  over  which  is  the  Ossipee  Range,  with  the  rocky  Whittier  Peak  on 
the  N.  and  the  lofty  Melvin  Peak  on  the  S.  W.  Over  the  lower  extension 
of  the  Squam  Range  is  the  exquisitely  beautiful  Squam  Lake,  dotted  with 
irregular  green  islands,  and  indented  by  long  capes.  Above  the  Squam 
Range  is  Red  Hill,  shapeless  and  massive,  toward  the  high  blue  Ossipee 
Range.  To  the  S.  E.  is  a  noble  view  of  Lake  "WTmB^eavo^RAfe^NXA  '^wva 
sheet  broken  by  hundreds  of  islands  and  pTOinoTiloT\«&,  uri^  \)aft  -"^^Xst^  ^"^ 
itanumeroas  bays  advancing  far  up  into  the  \eve\  XoNAwijaLft,  'Sk^ax  *^>Ss»  '^A.'* 
QD  tbeS,  K,  18  the  bold  head  of  Copple  Crown,  flaaVLedoii  ^Xi'?^  t.Xs^  >3aft^>w»= 
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•ook  Bange,  tod  still  fkrther  N.  W.  bv  the  Belknap  peaks.  Neuly  9.  it 
Little  Squam  Lake,  beyond  which  is  Lake  Winnesquami  and  over  ths 
extreme  r.  of  the  former  are  the  twin  peaks  of  the  UnoanooDoos,  neir 
if anchester.  About  S.  S.  W.  is  the  pointed  crest  of  Kearsarge,  back  oC 
the  line  of  the  Ragged  Mts. ;  and  between  the  Uncanoonncs  and  Kearsaigt 
the  high  hills  of  New  Hampton  and  Sanbomton  are  seen,  nearer  at  hand; 
while  far  away  on  the  horixon  are  the  Joe-English  Hill,  Mt.  Wachoset,  in 
Massachosetts,  and  Crotched  Mt.,  in  Francestown.  To  the  r.  of  Kear- 
sarge  are  the  highlands  of  Danbury  and  Hill,  over  which  are  Lovewett's 
Mt,  in  Washington,  and  Sunapee  Mt,  near  Sunapee  Lake.  In  the  fan* 
ground  are  the  Bridgewater  Hills,  and  &rther  to  the  r.  is  Plymouth  Mt 
Mt  Cardigan  is  about  S.  W.,  and  shows  a  round  crest  and  minor  peaks, 
N.  of  which  is  the  broad-based  Tenney  HilL  To  the  W.,up  the  deep-cot 
valley  of  Baker's  River,  is  Smart's  Mt,  apparently  precipitous  on  the  £ 
On  the  r.  of  the  valley  are  the  Rattlesnake  and  Stinson  Mts.,  in  Rumney, 
the  former  falling  off  suddenly  to  the  S.,  the  latter  making  an  acute  pei^ 
Beyond  these  are  the  long  and  curving  Mt.-Garr  Range  and  the  high  peak 
of  Mt.  Kinneo,  in  Ellsworth.  Next  to  the  r.  comes  Moosilauke,  wiUi  its 
sharp  S.  peak  and  long  plateau  to  the  N.  E.  The  valleys  of  Ashland  and 
Plymouth  are  plainly  visible  below,  the  former  being  on  the  S.  and  the 
latter  nearly  W.,  at  the  mouth  of  Baker's  River. 

N.  P.  Rogen  thni  speaks  of  this  mountain :  "Old  North  Hill,  with  Its  bax«  JbRhaad 
and  commanding  peali,  which  in  Scotland  would  have  been  crowned  with  immortalUj 
in  a  hundred  songs,  standing  there  nnhonored  and  unsung,  a  bleak  hill-top,  cUmbed 
BOW  and  then  for  prospects,  but  chiefly  for  the  blueberries  that  grow  upon  its  brow, 

or  the  slieep  and  young  cattle  and  wild  colts  tliat  pasture  np  its  sidM If  it 

stood  where  some  of  those  renowned  Scotch  Bens  do,  and  had  undergone  the  poetie 
handling  of  their  Burnses  and  Scotts,  people  would  cross  the  ocean  to  see  the  sights 
from  its  top.'* 

114.   The  Femigewasset  Valley. 

This  region  is  traversed  by  daily  stages,  which  leave  the  Profile  House  earij  la 
the  morning,  and  Plymouth  early  in  IYm  aitemoon,  after  the  arrival  ot  the  tnfai 
from  Boston.  The  following  are  the  approximate  distances  from  Plvmouth  to  tibt 
Profile  House:  Plymouth  to  W.  Campton,  7  M. ;  Thornton  Centre,  U;  W.  nMNTB- 
ton,  14 ;  Woodstock,  16 ;  N.  Woodstock,  20^ :  Flume  House,  24 ;  Profile  House,  Sk 
The  faro  to  the  Profile  House  is  9  4.  The  Pemigewasset-Valley  Railroad  has  be«i 
chartered  to  run  up  through  this  region,  but  fortunately  will  probably  not  be  bnUt. 

The  Pemiffewasset  Valley  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  districts  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  vies  in  its  attractions  with  the  valley  of  the  Saco.  Its  name  was  given  bj 
the  aboriginal  Indians,  and  is  compounded  of  the  words  Penaqm-vHutdUKoaMh'amiM, 
meaning  **  Crooked-mountain-pine-place  "  It  is  pronounced  Pem-i-Je-wts^ei,  the 
accent  filling  on  the  fourth  syllable.  The  river  flows  stnUght  to  the  8.  from  the 
Profile  Lake,  descending  more  than  1,500  ft.  before  it  reaches  PlymonUi.  About  25 
H.  below  Plymouth  it  unites  with  the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  uid  the  result 
of  this  meeting  of  the  waters  is  the  Merrimac  River.  In  its  course  through  Campton 
and  Thornton  the  stream  is  bordered  by  iisrtile  intervales,  uid  both  its  banks  aie 
well  populated  nearly  up  to  the  Flume  House. 

735^  SUtj^e  RatUt.  —  The  interest  ot  tYi\%  T\^ft  \%,  ^^  wjKvwfe,  ^e^^aIVi  hel^ht- 

ened  by  going  from  Plymouth  to  the  YtofvX^  Uouwh,  T*X\x«t  ^%si^>i».  «^ 

posite  din^tion,  because  then  the  Frax^com^  Ut*.  ^x^  *««^  ^  ^^^  ^-* 
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the  whole  route,  gradually  growing  nearer  and  more  lofty,  until  at  last  the 
road  enters  their  narrow  defiles.  Passengers  should  endeavor  to  secure 
seats  on  top  of  the  sti^,  as  tiie  views  from  the  interior  are  very  limited. 

Soon  after  leaving  Plymouth  the  stage  crosses  Baker*  s  River,  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Pemigewasset,  and  then  it  keeps  to  the  N.  and  N.  E. 
near  the  latter  stream,  swinging  around  the  base  of  Beech  Hill  (on  the  1 ). 
About  4  M.  from  Plymouth  the  Gampton-Waterville  road  is  seen  diverge 
ing  to  the  r.,  crossing  the  river  to  the  hamlet  of  Campton  Hollow ;  and  the 
mouth  of  Mad  River  is  a  little  farther  to  the  N.  Occasional  glimpses  of 
the  mountains  of  Rumney  are  obtained  on  the  1.,  and  on  the  N.  E.  are  the 
peaks  of  Waterville.  As  W.  Campton  is  approached,  care  should  be 
taken  to  get  the  famous  view  of  the  Franconia  Mts.  fh)m  the  SchoU-ffoutp 
Hill.  Beyond  the.petty  hanilet  of  W.  Campton  the  road  descends  to  the 
beautiful  intervales,' and  passes  Sahbom*s  inn  (see  Routes  119  and  116). 
The  West  Branch  is  next  crossed  and  Thornton  is  entered,  with  the  farms 
of  Thornton  C]!entre  across  the  river  on  the  r.  and  the  highlands  of  Ells- 
worth on  the  1.  Beyond  the  Inns  at  W.  Thornton,  the  traveller  should  be 
on  the  lookout  for  a  noble  view  to  the  N.  (see  Route  120). 

Woodstock  is  now  entered,  and  the  intervales  narrow  rapidly,  while 
bold  and  forest-covered  ridges  encroach  on  the  valley  on  either  side. 
Near  the  birch-tree,  2  Mi  beyond  the  Woodstock  post-office,  another  grand 
prospect  of  the  peaks  to  the  N.  is  obtained  (see  Route  121).  The  stage 
now  sweeps  through  the  scattered  farm-houses  of  N.  Woodstock,  and  soon 
passes  the  point  (on  the  r.)  where  a  side-road  diverges  to  Polhtrd^s  and  the 
Peralgewasset  Forest  (see  page  276).  The  mountains  are  now  closing  in 
on  either  side,  —  Flume,  Liberty,  and  the  Haystack  on  the  r.,  and  Pemige^ 
wasset,  Cannon,  and  Kinsman  on  the  1.  A  little  way  beyond  Tuttle*s 
boarding-house  (which  is  on  the  I.),  the  Harvard  Brook  is  cixMsed,  and 
then  the  road  passes  through  the  narrowing  glens  on  a  long  ascent.  On 
the  L  is  the  g!U)led  house  of  Guernsey,  the  guide,  and  1  M.  beyond  the 
Flume  House  is  reached  (see  page  269).  The  road  from  this  point  to  thjS 
Proifile  House  rises '643  ft.,  and  is  for  the  most  part  through  the  dense 
forests  of  a  narrow  pass,  with  frequent  glimpses  of  massive  ridges  on 
either  ^ide.  The  Sarin  (page  271)  is  seen  on  the  1.,  about  1|  M.  from  the 
Flume  House,  and  the  slowly  ascending  stage  passes  upwards  over  a 
heavy  grade.  As  Profile  lAke  is  passed  (on  the  1.),  the  famous  Profile 
nay  be  seen;  and  soon  aftefwards  the  weary  traveUer  alights  before  the 
Tast  forest-palace  of  the  Profile  Home  (see  page  260). 
'  The  slow  decadence  of  the  hamlets  of  the  Pemigewasset  Talley  still  con- 
'tinues  unabated.  Between  1870  and  1880,  the  population  of  Campton 
dwindled  from  1,226  to  1,163 ;  that  of  Thornton, iiom^^  \ftT\^\  %si'^.^^*x 
of  Woodstock,  Avm  405  to  367. 
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115.    Campton  Village. 

Boardinc^  Houses.  — The  Black-Momitaiii  Honse  (O.  C.  Foes)  aecommo&tet 
60-75  guests.  It  is  finely  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Blad  RlTer,  and  looks  np 
at  the  imposing  formft  of  Sandwich  Dome  (Black  Mt.)*  Tripyramld,  Welch  Mt.,  and 
Tecumseh.  The  Hillside  House  (F.  Chase)  is  W.  of  the  Tillage,  in  a  secluded  place 
towatds  the  river,  and  accommodates  40-60  guests.  The  Fountain  House  (T.  W. 
Mitchell)  has  rooms  for  35 ;  S.  G.  Willey,Chas.  Cutter,  and  William  Thornton  can 
take  20  each ;  and  smaller  houses  are  kept  hy  F.  A.  Mitchell,  8.  D.  Kinsman,  Dr.  W. 
A.  Smith,  and  Ghas.  G.  Webster.  The  general  rates  at  these  houses  are  $6- 10  a 
week. 

Distances.  —  Campton  Tillage  to  Plymouth,  8  M  ;  W.  Campton,  2 ;  Woodstock, 
10;  Lincoln,  12;  Profile  House,  23;  Mt.  Weetamoo,  6-7;  Holdemess,  18;  Mt 
Prospect,  7;  Waterrille,  10;  Sandwich,  13;  Sandwich  Dome  (Black  Mt),  7  by  car- 
riage, then  6  by  foot-path;  Welch  Mt.,  6-6.  Daily  stages  run  between  Campton 
Village  and  Plymouth,  during  the  summer.    The  fiuce  is  f  1. 

Campion  Village  is  on  Mad  River,  about  2  M.  from  its  conlSuence  with 
the  Pemigewasset,  and  is  in  a  good  position  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  both 
these  famous  valleys.  It  is  built  on  three  streets,  which  form  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  from  whose  S.  £.  point  runs  the  road  across  Mad  River, 
and  from  the  N.  W.  point  the  road  to  the  W.-Campton  ford  diverges.  The 
village  contains  a  Baptist  church,  and  three  or  four  shops.  The  finest  in- 
tervales are  on  the  W.-Campton  side,  but  the  meadows  above,  oo  Mad 
River,  are  broad  and  verdant,  and  are  occupied  by  a  prosperous  rural 
population.  The  view  to  the  N.  is  not  so  good  as  from  W.  Campton, 
the  Franconia  Range  being  partly  masked  by  intervening  hills ;  but  the 
mountains  of  Waterville,  as  seen  up  the  Mad-River  Valley,  form  one  of 
the  noblest  Tistas  in  the  State.  The  brilliant  ledges  of  Welch  Mt.  are  on 
the  L  and  the  dark  and  lofty  mass  of  Sandwich  Dome  (Black  Mt.)  is  on 
the  r. ;  between  which  and  closing  the  end  of  the  valley  is  the  high  ridge 
of  Tripyramid,  striped  from  top  to  bottom  with  its  great  white  slide. 

"  The  general  shape  of  Welch  Mt.  is  extremely  picturesque.  Being  nearly  desti- 
tute of  forest  covering,  and  showing  large  masses  of  bare  quarts,  it  presents  very 
beautiful  and  striking  harmonies  of  the  grays  with  neutral  hues  of  blue  and  white, 
and  at  sunrise  and  sunset  exhibits  proportionate  increase  of  splendor.  The  Sand- 
wich range,  too,  affords  ample  and  important  subjects  to  the  dwellers  hi  Campton  fat 
the  enjoyment  and  study  of  mountain  color  and  form.  In  all  Ughts  th^  are  pietu- 
resque  if  not  beautiful ;  but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  softness,  purity,  and  magnifl- 
cence  of  color  with  which  the  setting  sun  sometimes  floods  their  broad  and  ragged 
sides."    (Starr  Kino.) 

The  hamlets  of  Campton  and  W.  Campton  have  for  many  years  been 
favorite  resorts  for  artists,  who  find  here  rich  bits  of  meadow  and  wood- 
land scenery.    More  recently  they  have  become  popular  among  the  fami- 
lies who  fail  to  find  the  desired  summer  quiet  and  restfulness  in  face  of 
the  railroads  and  fashionable  hotels  of  N.  (Conway  and  Lancaster,  and  the 
other  mountain-resorts.    The  drives  in  the  vicinity  are  pleasant  and  of 
great  variety,  leading  usually  over  ©aa-y  to»A&  «av^  \.\ix<^^^h  i^eacefhl  farm- 
ing districts.     There  are  also  sevwaV  ^t^vx.^  t%xcWV^  x«ax  ^^  ^KS^ajsg^^ 
Affording  a  variety  of  mountain  aiid\oYi\asi^  Vww%. 
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Campton  Hill,  which  rises  immediately  W.  of  the  Tillage,  is  a  favorite 
sonset  walk.  The  ascent  from  the  ford-way  road  is  quite  easy,  and  may 
be  made  in  i  hr.  The  path  turns  in  by  a  little  lane  about  i  M.  from  the 
comer,  and  ascends  through  the  pastures,  most  of  the  way  by  easy  grades. 
The  summit  is  wooded  towards  the  S.,  which  cuts  off  the  prospect  in  that 
direction,  but  a  charming  view  up  the  Pemigewasset  and  Mad-BiTer 
Valleys  is  obtained  from  the  exposure  of  weathered  ledges  to  the  N.  It 
embraces  the  mountains  W.  of  the  Pemigewasset,  Carr's  Mt.,  Kineo, 
Cushman,  Moosilauke,  Watemomee,  Kinsman,  and  Cannon,  the  pyra- 
midal summits  of  the  Lafayette  Range,  Scar  Ridge,  the  massive  bulk  of 
the  Tecumseh  Range,  terminating  in  the  ledgy  ramparts  of  Welch  Mt., 
Tripyramid,  and  Black  Mt.  (Sandwich),  with  its  various  buttresses  and 
spurs.  The  Campton  Range,  with  Mt.  Weetamoo,  is  near  at  hand  to  the 
B.  From  no  point  can  the  beauties  of  the  Mad-River  Valley  be  so  well 
seen  and  studied,  its  verdant  stretch  of  rural  beauty  being  closed  by  the 
dark  mass  of  Tripyramid,  with  the  white  gash  of  the  great  slide  directly 
opposite  the  spectator,  rising  above  the  intervening  range  of  densely 
wooded  hills.  No  visitor  to  Campton  Village  should  go  away  without 
having  eigoyed  the  wonderful  beauty  of  this  view  as  the  purple  light  of 
the  setting  sun,  flooding  the  dark  masses  of  Cushman,  Moosilauke,  and 
Kinsman,  transforms  their  ponderous  bulk  into  almost  imponderable 
phantoms,  while  the  twilight  creeps  across  the  verdant  meadows  of  the 
Mad-River  intervale. 

A  lower  spur  to  the  W.,  affording  a  fine  outlook  upon  the  western  and 
northern  peaks,  is  known  as  Sunset  HiU^  and  is  much  frequented  at  that 
hour  by  sojourners  at  tke  boardiqg-houses  near  its  base. 

Wallace  Hill  is  much  higher  than  the  preceding,  and  its  ascent  a  much 
more  arduous  task;  on  the  other  hand,  the  view,  though  in  some  direc- 
tions more  extensive,  is  not  so  beautiful.  A  full  hour  should  be  allowed 
by  a  party  containing  ladies  to  reach  the  summit  on  foot  from  the  village. 
Its  base  lies  1  M.  N.  of  the  village,  on  the  Waterville  road ;  the  summit 
ft  M.  farther.  The  way  enters  by  a  wide  gate  at  Mr.  Kelden's  (?),  passes 
through  the  maple  grove  diagonally,  then  up  through  the  pastures  and  a 
belt  of  timber  on  a  precipitous  slope.  No  path  exists  through  this  por- 
tion, but  a  general  direction  of  N.  by  E.  is  followed  on  leaving  the  ma- 
ples. Prom  a  ledgy  outlook  (which  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  village  and 
some  distant  mountains  to  the  S.  over  Campton  Hill,  among  others  the 
top  of  the  Southern  Kearsarge)  a  clearly  marked  path  made  by  sheep 
conducts  through  pleasant  groves  to  the  summit.  From  one  point  on  the 
way  a  fine  view  of  Black  Mt.  (Sandwich)  is  obtained,  ttMCkSjiVyj  ^3sn&^'cJ4l- 
age.  The  j>jTamida\  summit  of  Wallace  Bill,  %»  aeea.  Vcobil  "Oca  ^r^as^, 
is  apparently  heavily  wooded.  In  point  ot  iwit,  ^iJafe  NraA  «qkmss^^«»' 
back  of  these  trees,  and  is  a  ledgy  pastiire.  T\i^  ^t<y«R^Sfci  <&  ^xiiaet  \s&is« 
feres  somewhat  with  the  view  to  the  8.  •iidia.,\wX.\^ifi^ws^"^'v^  ^sas 
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strneted' towards  the  W.  and  N.  The  Pemigewasset  Valley  in  be^ 
seen  than  from  Campton  Hill,  and  the  W.  mountaiBs  seem  nearer.  The 
view  of  the  mountains  towards  the  S.  also  adds  to  the  intoest  of  the 
prospect. 

-  'Bodgmim*8  Bill  is  the  high,  grassy  eminence  E.  of  the  village  and 
across  the  Mad  River,  and  is  an  outlying  portion  of  the  Campton  Range. 
The  ascent  through  the  steep,  slippery  pastures  is^uite  fatiguing,  and  its 
summit  offers  few  advantages,  if  any,  that  are  not  hicltided  in  the  preced- 
ing, while  in  general  the  view  is  far  inferior  to  either.  Seen  from  points 
in  the  line  of  its  axis,  this  hill  presents  strikingly  the  sugar-loaf  form.  A 
steep  road  climbs  its  W.  slope,  and  then  turning  to  the  S.  joins  the^  road 
to  the  Eastern  Comer  in  the  valley  of  the  Beebe  River,  forming  a  drive 
frequently  taken  by  visitors  to  the  region. 

A  very  pretty  view  of  Moosilauke  and  his  fellows  is  obtained  witli  little 
effort  and  in  a  very  few  minutes'  time  by  climbing  the  knoll  just  back  of 
Mr.  Young*s  photographic  establishment.  The  moet  favorable  time  is 
either  just  at  sunset  or  before  breakfast  on  somis  clear,  cool  morning. 

The  walk  from  the  village  by  the  ford-way  road  to  Webstet's  Ridge  is 
^nite  pleasant,  and  one  is  rewarded  with  a  line  view  of  the  Campton 
Intervales  of  the  Pemigewasset,  and  a  distant  view  of  the  wedge-like 
iHnmits  df  Lincoln,  Liberty,  and  Flume  Mts.  Lafayette  is  probably  fiogf»> 
Shortened  behind  lineoln  and  Liberty.  The- ru2pe^  so  called,  la  the  edge 
of  the  bluff  that  bounds  the  W.  side  of  the  intervale.  To  reach  if, 
Ihe  Tbad  is  left  OX  Mr.  Webster's  boarding-house,  and  an  obscure  path 
iTc^owed  J  M.  N.  W.  A  path  from  the  Black-Mountain  House,  nearly 
all  the  way  through  the  woods,  is  veiy  pleasant  but  can  be  followed  <»ily 
by  those  fsmiliar  with  it 
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■  Ctef»2}toiijBra2^oioi8asmaUliamlet2iM.S.,ontheBeebeBiT«r,lM.f^^ 
it»  union  with  the  Pemigewmtset.-  This  streuB  is  12  M.  kmg,  rising  be^ 
tween  Sandwich  Dome  and  Mt  Israel  and  running  W.  between  the  Canip- 
ton  Mts.  and  Morgan  Mt.  The  Campton  Mts.  form  a  long  and  picturesque 
ridge  which  runs  N.  E.  between  the  Beebe  and  Mad  Rivers,  the  highest 
point  being  Mt.  Weetathoo  (see  Route  116)^  The  rural  neighborhood 
called  Nw)  Di&eoverp  lies  to  the  S.  of  this  range,  near  the  Sqnam  Mts., 
and  along  the  Beebe  River.  The  DevW$  Den  and  the  Campkm  FaUt  are 
near  Campton  Hollow  on  Mt.  Prospect 

Besides  being  a  fiEiyorable  centre  for  drives  through  Thornton  Mid  other 
adjacent  towns,  Ounpton  Village  is  a  convenient  point  from  which  to  at- 
tack several  of  the  southern  mountains.  Among  these  are  Welch  Mt. 
(Route  117),  Weetamoo  (Route  116),  Sandwich  Dome,  or  Black  Mt.  (Route 
138),  Morgan  Mt.  (Route  118),  and  Mt.  Prospect  (Route  118).  The  beauti- 
ful scenery  about  W.  Campton  can  also  be  visited  hence,  and  Waterville, 
Holdemess,  and  Squam  LidLe  are  also  easily  accessible. 

The  town  of  Campton  has  1,226  inhabitants,  on  27,892  acres  of  land. 
They  are  nearly  all  engaged  in  fanning,  com,  oats,  potatoes,  and  hay  be- 
ing the  chief  products.  It  is  the  chief  maple-sugar  t0¥m  in  Grafton 
County,  and  in  1874  produced  100,000  pounds.  The  forests  are  mahily 
deciduous,  and  500,000  ft.  of  lumber  are  manufactured  yearly.  The  up- 
lands of  the  Campton  Mts.  and  the  hills  W.  of  the  river  afford  good 
grazing-ground.  Like  several  others  of  the  mountain-towns,  Campton 
prepares,  large  qnantities  of  ready-made  clothing  for  the  city  merchants, 
several  thousand  pairs  of  pantaloons  being  made  here  annnally.  There 
are  three  hamlets  in  the  town,  Campton  Village,  Campton  Hollow,  and  W. 
Campton,  of  which  the  first-named  is  the  largest. 

Campton  was  granted  in  1761,  Just  after  the  Conquest  of  Canada,  and  derived  its 
name  fttim  tiie  Act  that  the  proprieCon  erected  flieir  camp  within  its  limits  when 
they  came  rxp  to  sarvey  the  land.  It  b^pm  to  be  settled  in  1765,  and  a  Congrega- 
tional chnrch  was  established  in  1774.  Five  Camptonians  died  in  the  Rerolution- 
ary  army,  and  thirty  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  late  war  for  the  Union. 


116.  Hount  Weetamoo. 

Mt.  Weetamoa  is  a  bare-topped  peak  of  the  Campton  Range,  in  fhe 
N.  B.  part  df  that  chain  and  S.  of  the  Mad-River  Valley.  Its  crest 
eonsiitB  of  highly  tilted  strata  of  White-Mountain  gneiss,  precipitous 
on- the  S.  The  favorable  character  of  this  peak  for  a  view-point  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Anthony,  of  Providence,  and  Professor  C.  £.  Fay,  of 
Tufts^  College,  under  whose  auspices  the  pre^etit  '^oXVi  «cA  ^««:^^ 
were  mada    To  the  same  gentliemeii  the  iaoxmt&VsiS&  VfiAi^^fi^  Vst  >&xw 

It  is  thought  by  moDj  of  the  visitors  to  ibis  poVcA.  VJaaX.  >iXi^^««  ^«^'^ 
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Weetamoo  stirpasfles  that  from  Mt  Prospect,  on  acconnt  of  the  saperior 
altitude  of  the  former  peak  and  its  comparative  vicinity  to  the  hi|;^er 
mountains. 

The  base  of  Mt.  Weetamoo-  is  about  6  M.  from  Campton  Village,  and  is 
reached  by  following  the  Waterville  road  for  8  M.  and  then  turning  to  tbs 
r.  on  the  Sandwich-Notch  road.  After  crossing  Mad  Biver  the  road  to  Uie 
r.  is  taken  and  followed  up  among  the  glens  of  the  Campton  Bange,  finally 
descending  to  its  end  at  the  Roby  farm.  At  this  point  the  mountain-path 
begins,  leaving  the  steep  clearings  about  j^  M.  back  of  the  house  and  en- 
tering the  woods  on  the  r.  by  a  high  guide-board.  It  ascends  tiirough  an 
unbroken  forest  for  nearly  1  M.,  with  a  stream  on  the  r.  in  a  deep  ravine, 
and  is  broad  and  well  marked,  being  used  also  as  a  logging-road.  The 
ascent  is  sometimes  made  on  horseback.  About  half-way  up  a  short  path 
diverges  to  the  r.  to  a  spring,  some  way  beyond  which  the  main  trail 
ascends  a  sharp  and  narrow  wooded  ridge  by  a  series  of  natural  gradients, 
and  after  following  this  crest-line  for  some  distance  comes  out  on  an  open 
ledge  whence  a  fine  view  is  afibrded  to  the  N.  Traversing  the  edge  of  the 
rocky  slope,  the  path  next  crosses  a  shallow  ravine  and  soon  ascends  to 
the  main  peak,  where  the  low  trees  advance  firom  the  S.  to  meet  the  in- 
clined ledges  which  run  W.  and  N. 

*  The  View,  —  The  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  field  of  vision  is  the 
va«t  mass  of  Sandwich  Dome  (Black  Mt.),  which  rises  within  a  few  miles, 
toward  the  N.  E.  On  its  L  fiank  are  the  white  and  picturesque  crags 
of  the  Acteon  peaks,  and  on  the  r.  is  the  conical  top  of  Young  Mt.  The 
noble  white  peak  of  Chocorua  is  seen  farther  away;  while  the  hotel- 
prowned  ridge  of  Mt.  Pleasant  is  still  more  distant,  near  the  dim  levels  of 
Sebago  Lake.  The  high  and  partly  Isolated  Mt.  Israel  is  next  seen,  to  the 
r.  of  the  Dome  and  at  about  the  same  distance,  with  the  Sandwich  and 
Tamworth  lowlands  extending  on  either  side,  lightened  by  the  gleam  ef 
the  Silver  and  Ossipee  Lakes,  and  hemmed  in  on  the  S.  by  the  blue  line 
of  the  Ossipee  Range. 

The  view  now  rests  on  the  dark  and  wooded  Squam  Range,  close  at 
hand  on  the  S.  and  S.  E.,  beyond  the  glens  of  the  Beebe  River,  over  which 
are  seen  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the  lake-country.  Lake  Winnepesau- 
kee  is  overlooked  for  many  miles,  with  its  numerous  islands  and  capes 
and  the  high  hills  of  the  S.  shore.  Gopple  Crown  Mt.  rises  in  the  direction 
of  Wolfeborough;  and  the  high  thickets  of  Rattlesnake  Island  are  towards 
Alton  Bay.  Farther  to  the  r.  are  the  twin  crests  of  Mt.  Belknap,  standing 
out  in  light  colors.  The  Uncanoonucs  are  nearly  due  S.,  near  Manches- 
ter, very  distant,  with  Monadnock  and  Joe-English  Hill  on  the  r.,  and 
possibly  Wachuset  beyond,  in  Massachusetts.  About  S.  S.  W.,  6  M.  dis- 
tant, is  the  broad  flat  top  of  Mt.  Prospect,  free  of  forests,  with  the  white 
village  of  Ashland  beyond,  towards  the  Bridgewater  and  Bdstcd  HiUs. 
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Farther  away  in  tliis  direction,  over  the  Bagged  Mts.,  is  the  high  bine  peak 
of  Mt.  Keorearge. 

The  lower  ridges  of  the  Gampton  Mts.  are  now  seen  cloM  at  hand,  trend- 
ing away  to  the  S.  W. ;  and  the  white  domes  of  Mt.  Cardigan  rise  clearly 
beyond,  with  Tenney  Hill  on  the  r.  A  part  of  the  BakerVRiver  Valley 
is  next  seen,  beyond  Plymouth  and  Loon  Pond.  Mt.  Stinson  is  due  W., 
with  the  high  range  of  Mt.  Carr  back  of  it,  and  Smart^s  Mt.  more  distant, 
on  the  1.  In  the  foreground  the  beautiful  Pemigewasset  Valley  is  visible, 
with  the  high  range  of  Mt.  Carr  r.  of  it,  and  Smart's  Mt.  more  distant, 
on  the  L  In  the  forc^p^und  the  beautifiil  Pemigewasset  Valley  is  visible, 
with  the  white  houses  of  West  Campton  and  Thornton  Street.  The  high 
wooded  range  beyond,  and  running  to  the  N.,  includes  Mt.  Carr,  the 
Ellsworth  peak  of  Mt.  Kinneo,  Mts.  Watemomee  and  Cusbman,  and  ter- 
minates on  the  massive  Moosilauke,  which  is  nearly  N.  W. 

The  Mad-River  Valley  is  in  the  near  foreground,  and  Mt.  Kinsman  lifts 
its  dark  ridges  about  N.  N.  W.    More  to  the  r.,  more  distant,  is  the  noble      ' 
group  of  the  Franconia  Mts.,  with  Mt.  Lafayette  towering  over  all  and 
the  ledge-faced  curves  of  Mt.  Cannon  on  its  1. 

Just  across  the  Mad-River  Valley,  N.  by  EL,  is  the  rounded  top  of 
Welch  Mt,  covered  vrith  brightly  colored  ledges,  and  overlooked  by  the 
more  distant  white  peak  of  Tecumseh.  Mt.  Bond  is  seen  to  the  r.  of 
Tecumseh.  Certain  of  the  Loon-Pond  Mts.  are  beyond  this  ridge,  towards 
the  Pemigewasset  Forest.  About  N.  N.  W.  is  the  stately  crest  of  Mt. 
Osceola,  up  the  long  glen  of  Mad  River,  with  the  Mad-River  Notch  on 
its  r.,  flanked  by  the  dark  heights  of  Mt.  Kancamagus.  The  imposing 
blue  peak  of  Carrigain  is  seen  through  the  notch,  and  is  flanked  on  the  r. 
by  the  Nancy  Range.  Mt.  Washington  and  some  of  the  higher  crests  of 
the  Presidential  Range  are  nearly  over  the  Nancy  Mts.  The  view  toward 
Tripyramid  and  other  mountains  in  the  N.  K  is  intercepted  by  the  dark 
mass  of  Sandwich  Dome. 

117.  Welch  HoTmtain. 

Welch  Mt.  is  a  lofty  spur  of  the  Tecumseh  range,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  nearly  level  ridge  curving  about  the  head  of  a  deep  and 
wooded  ravine.  The  greater  part  of  its  flanks  is  composed  of  granite 
(much  of  which  is  porphyritic  in  character),  reaching  the  surface  in  long 
and  slanting  ledges,  often  of  convex  outlines,  and  affording  an  interesting 
display  of  Nature^s  architecture.  In  some  of  its  aspects  this  mountain 
reminds  one  of  the  Percy  Peaks,  which  are  also  faced  with  long  granite 
ledges.  The  foliage  on  Welch  is  scanty  and  widely  scattered,  and  the 
protrusion  of  such  great  masses  of  rock  gives  to  it  a  peculiar  and  striking 
appearance  when  seen  fVom  the  adjacent  valleys.  TVv«  vqxkcc^  ^^«»6.'''&ca 
a  mde  dome  from  the  long  terrace  below,  and  \«  «X.Wvev<^  "^1  ^ibx^xsv^N^^^ 
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lines  of  clifb.  It  is  not  difficnlt  to  traTene  the  high  thin  ridge  to  the  N. 
W.  (passing  over  Stone  Mt),  and  reach  the  main  line  of  the  Tecnmseh 
range,  near  the  base  of  Green  Mt.,  whence  Tecnmseh  may  be  visited. 
There  is  a  spring  well  np  on  the  monntain.  The  altitude  of  the  peak  is 
8,600  ft. 

Welch  Mt  is  visited  by  diverging  to  the  N.  from  the  Waterville  road,  E. 
of  the  Dnrgin  place,  about  4^  M.  from  Gampton  Village  and  6|  M.  from 
Greeley's.  From  this  point  a  farm-road  leads  np  tfarongfa  the  fields  for  ) 
M.  to  the  lonely  Webber  house,  whence  a  path  leads  to  the  summit  in 
about  1  If.  It  passes  up  by  the  orohard  back  of  the  house,  enters  the 
maple-grove  near  a  small  apple-tree,  and  soon  reaches  the  ledges,  where  ft 
sometimes  becomes  difficult  to  trace.  The  ledges  are  often  highly  in- 
elined,  but  are  sufficiently  rough  to  afford  good  footing,  ejccept  in  wet 
weather,  when  they  become  slippery. 

The  main  object  in  visiting  Welch  Mt  is  to  see  its  massive  aheete  of 
granite  and  its  symmetrical  structure,  since  the  view  tmm  the  snnnnitiB 
jof  limited  extent  The  northern  mountains  are  hidden  by  the  main  Te- 
cnmseh range,  which  sweeps  off  on  the  r.  to  Green  Mt  and  the  flanks  of 
Tecumseh.  On  the  E.  also  the  view  is  intercepted  by  the  serrated-ridge 
of  Tripyramid,  whose  great  slide  is  well  displayed.  Nearer  at  hand, 
Hcross.the  valley  to  the  S.  £i,  is  Sandwich  Dome,  with  Its  lofty  crest-line 
,«nd  minor  peaks,' oyer  whose  r.  flank  is  gaiued  a  glimpM  of  Xake  Winne- 
pesankee.  Farther  tothe  n,  l>eyond  the  Sandwich  Notcb^  are  the  Qan^ 
tfm  Mts.,  a  long  and  monotonous  wooded  ridge  culminating  in  l|t  Woeti^ 
moo.  The  foreground  on  the  S.  and  S.  W.  is  occupied  by  the  picturesque 
valley  of  Mad  Biver,  stretching  away  beyond  Campton  Village  and  toward 
Plymouth.  Down  this  vista  are  seen  the  white  orest  of  Mt  Cardigan,  fiur 
fiway  to  the  S.  W.,  the  high  hills  of  Groton  and  Dprchester,  andthe  duk 
masses  of  the  Mt-Garr  Range,  to  the  W.  over  that  part  of  the  Pemlg^ 
wasset  Valley  which  lies  In  the  town  of  Thornton.  Farther  to  the  r.  is 
the  lofty  plateau  of  Mt  Moosilauke,  beyond  Mts.  Kinneo  and  Watemomee. 
The  heavily  wooded  highlands  neaic  at  hand,  opposite  and  below  the  ledgy 
sides  of  Fi8her*s  Mt.,  are  known  as  Gone  Mt 

Xt  Teciimsch,  see  Route  186. 

118.  Horgan  Hountain 

is  the  N.  extension  of  the  Squam  Range,  and  forms  the  highest  peak  on 
that  chain,  attaining  an  altitude  of  ,2,162  ft.  It  is  easily  reached  from 
Gampton  Village,  whence  it  is  6-7  M.  distant;  and  the  excursion  is  made 
by  ladies  without  difficulty.  It  is  8-9  M.  from  W.  Gampton,  and  9-10 
M.  from  Plymouth,  and  is  reached  by  driving  up  the  Beebe-Biver  n^ 
from  Gampton  Hollow,  for  8  M.,  to  the  Peroival  farm.  From  this  point  it 
is  sbout  i  M.  to  the  summit,  and  moat  of  Uia  way  ia  throun^ 
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There  is  a  belt  of  ftboat  40  rods  of  wbods  on  the  nmte,  luid  the  mnaixider 
of  the  way  i$  plain  and  easy. 

*  The  View,  —  Sereral  of  the  promment  peaks  on  the  N.  and  N.  E.  are 
seen  from  Morgan,  as  are  also  the  highlands  surrounding  the  great  basins 
on  the  S.  and  S.  E.  But  the  special  charm  of  the  view  is  Squam  Lake, 
which  lies  outstretched  below  and  is  seen  in  a  bird's-eye  view,  with  all 
its  islands  and  capes,  its  narrow  straits  and  bays,  and  the  delicious  com* 
minglings  of  land  and  water,  forest  and  cove,  which  make  Squam  the 
fairest  lake  in  New  England.  The  prospect  is  the  finest  which  can  be 
obtained  of  Squam,  surpassing  even  those  from  Red  Hill  and  Shepard 
HilL  Farther  away  to  the  S.  E.  is  the  broad  mirror  of  Lake  Winnepo- 
sankee,  with  its  hundreds  of  islands  and  long  retreating  bays.  This  view 
is  very  lovely  in  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  when  the  lake  glitters 
like  siWer  and  the  islands  and  capes  are  thrown  into  strong,  dark  con- 
trast. On  the  £•  Is  the  long  blue  Ossipee  Range;  the  low  peak  of  Copple 
Crown  is  in  the  S.;  and  the  double  crest  of  Belknap  is  in  the  S.  S.  £. 
Farther  away  to  the  S.  S.  £.  is  the  high  and  pointed  peak  of  Kearsarge. 


119.  West  Campion. 

.  Boavdlflis-Hoiuiea  —  Sanbom^s,  a  luge  and  comfortable  inn  alonnide  of 
tbe  Btage-ioad  from  Plymooth  to  the  Profile  House,  and  aocoaunodating  6o  guestit. 
B.  B.  Southmayd  Uvea  on  the  intervale  near  by,  and  takee  a  few  boarders.  J.  H, 
Smith's  (10  boiurden)  is  on  the  flur-viewing  heights  on  the  BUsworth  road,  2  M.  from 
W.  Campton. 

The  iim  at  W.  Campton  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  among  the  mountains,  and 
iraa  fonoasAj  Itnoim  as  n<  Stag  and  Hounds.  Many  years  ago  it  was  frequented 
in  the  snnuner-time  by  Durand,  Oay,  Qenry,  Richards,  Griggs,  Pone,  Williams,  and 
otbmr  landscape-paintera,  who  came  out  to  sketch  on  the  beautiful  Campton 
meadowa 

W.  Campton  is  a  small  hamlet  on  the  edge  of  a  bluff  over  the  Pemige- 
wasset  intervales,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Ellsworth  and  Franconia 
roads.  A  short  distance  to  the  N.  is  Sanborn's  inn,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  intervale,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Pemigewasset  and  the  West 
Branch.  Campton  Village  is  reached  by  a  road  2  M.  long,  which  crosses 
the  meadows  and  fords  the  Pemigewasset.  Strangers  should  not  attempt 
to  ford  alone,  as  the  route  across  is  not  indicated,  and  a  divergence  from 
it  would  lead  the  carriage  into  deep  water.  The  beautiful  meadows  be- 
tween the  Franconia  highway  and  the  river  are  the  great  charm  of  W. 
Campton. 

**  Of  course  the  Franconia  Mts.  form  one  of  the  leading  attractions  in  the  land- 
0cape  here,  W.  Campton  being  the  southernmost  point  in  the  valley  from  which 
they  can  be  advantageously  seen.  Since  they  are  visible  from  the  meadow  as  well 
as  from  Uie  hillsides,  the  choice  of  several  different  c<Ncnbinations  of  middle  and 
foregrounds  is  offisrea  to  artists,  and  to  those  who  love  complex  and  proportioned 
beauty  near  thdr  summ«r  resting-place.  We  have  known  artists  to  say  that  the 
marveilons  middle  ground  of  belt  and  copse,  and  meadow  a&di^'^t^XmSi^^  '^(^^(^ 
tlie  three  sharp  »pires  of  Lafi^ette  and  his  araociat«i  U>vi«t « U>  tbK%  >^«\i«KsfSKt  tc»H.^ 

18  ^ 
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wall  whieh  fomui  the  wieitwn  xunptrt  of  the  Moteh,  if  tlit  moei  MMliuitiiig  i 
of  the  kind  which  this  valley  and  that  of  the  Saoo  can  ofifor. 

*'  Perhaps  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  interrale  alone  in  CSampton  Is,  in  proportkin  to 
its  extent,  more  pictnreBqtwly  efliMtiTe  than  that  of  N.  Oonway.  Being  flnelj 
wooded,  and  better  united  to  Uie  bordering  hills,  it  ftindshes  perftctly  appzopriiti 
and  beautiftil  fbr^^unds  to  the  Ikvorite  Tiews  of  valleys  and  moantalns,  wliois 
flitting  moods  of  superior  beuity  and  grandeor  hav<e  been  promoted  by  many  paini* 
ers,  Ur.  Durand  and  Mr.  Gay  especialhr,  into  the  abiding  mum  of  art.  TIm  viiiA' 
ings  of  the  riyer  in  this  interrale,  with  the  beauty,  variety,  and  abondanee  of  iti 
trees,  makes  W.  Campton  rich  In  artistes  '  Uts  *  or  the  utmost  gram.  Here,  sooh 
elms,  bordering  large  spaces  of  the  smooth  sward  with  green-domed  tops,  ereo^ 
poised  upon  their  p&gle  columnar  trunks,  look,  as  an  architectural  firiend  once  «• 
pressed  it,  like  nninJied  chapter-houses  to  tlie  cathedral  grovea.  There,  we  Und  t 
sparkling  group  of  varied  fbliage  which  we  mav  call  voluptuous.  In  whieh  the  gokha 
plumes  of  the  ash  shine,  perhaps,  against  the  brown  and  olive  darknen.of  t^  ook, 
and  the  butternut's  pale  yelk>w  spray  mingles  with  the  shimmering  gray  of  tbs 
beech,  and  the  dull  purple  and  emersld  of  the  birch  and  wild  dMRy."    (SiaU 

KiKO.) 

S.  of  the  hotel  and  just  beytmd  the  hamlet  is  the  point  called  the  *5toiT- 
King  Vtew,  whence  is  obtained  the  liohpraepect  herewith  described  in  the 
brilliant  language  of  Mr.  King  himself.  Thia  point  is  alao  aboat  S  M.  N. 
of  Blair*s  boarding-house,  and  6  M.  from  Plymouth. 

'*  Let  them  study  the  Notch  mountains  of  Franoonia  tnm.  the  sehool-lioiiae  In 
Campton,  by  the  morning  or  evening  light.  They  differ  then  from  their  oidlmy 
aspects  as  much  as  rubies  and  sapphires  from  pebbles.  See  the  eariy  day  poor  dowa 
the  upper  slopes  of  the  three  easteriy  pyramids ;  then  upon  the  Woad  IbrelMad  of 
the  Profile  Mt.,  kindling  its  gloomy  brows  with  radiance,  and  melting  the  aimra  of 
Its  temples  into  pale  violet ;  and  fitlllng  lower,  staining  vnth  rose  tfaita  the  eool  BrisH 
of  the  ravines,  tul  the  Notch  seems  to  expand,  and  the  dark  and  rigid  rides  of  It  fill 
away  as  they  Ughten,  and  recede  in  soft  perspective  of  bnttreswd  wall  nod  floriisd 
tower,  —  and  then  say  whether,  to  an  eye  that  can  never  be  salted  with  the  bins 
of  a  hyacinth,  the  purple  of  a  fuchsia,  and  the  blush  of  arose,  the  gofgeoosness  of 
the  mountains  is  a  mere  exercise  of  rhetoric,  or  a  fiction  of  Hm  fiuiey .  Or,  towards 
evening  of  midsummer,  at  the  same  spot,  see  the  great  hills  assume  a  deepnr  bine  or 
purple ;  see  the  burly  Clannon  Mt.  stand,  a  daric  abutment,  at  the  gate  of  the  Notch, 
unlighted  except  by  Its  own  pallor ;  and,  as  the  sun  goes  down,  wateh  hia  fast  beams 
of  crimson  or  orange  cover  with  undevastating  fire  the  pjrramidal  peaks  of  the  thfss 
great  Haystacks,  and  then  decide  whether  language  can  recall  or  report  the  pomp 
of  the  spectacle,  any  more  than  the  cold  colors  of  art  can  exaggerate  what  the  Orea* 
tor  writes  there  in  chaste  and  glowing  flame." 

Bald  Hilly  or  Cooh't  HiU^  is  about  8  M.  from  W.  Campton,  by  a  road 
which  turns  S.  from  the  church  2  M.  out  on  the  Ellsworth  road  and  sweeps 
around  to  the  r.,  turning  N.  by  a  cemetery  and  soon  entering  pastures 
which  overlook  the  Pemigewasset  Valley  and  all  the  hills  of  Camptoo. 
Portions  of  the  Squam  and  Sandwich  Ranges  and  the  chief  Franconia 
peaks  are  also  seen  from  this  point.  Somewhat  broader  views  may  be  ob- 
tained by  ascending  on  fpot  through  the  fields. 

Ellsworth  (Ayery*s  small  boarding-house)  is  5  M.  N.  W.  of  W.  Camp- 
ton, by  a  road  which  ascends  over  a  line  of  far-viewing  heights,  looking 
out  on  the  Waterville  and  Franconia  Mts.,  and  passing  Smith's  boarding- 
house  and  the  old  Free-Will  Baptist  church.  Ellsworth  is  a  town  of  large 
area,  which  was  granted  as  eatVy  aa  \1^%  V>^  V>Mk  t^vcga  ti^  TreooC&iob),  but 
has  only  1 02  inhabitants.    TTie  'S .  an^"^ .  ^wV»  ^A  ^«k  Xorwn  «at^  «9ni»s^^yidl 
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by  wild  mountains,  of  which  Mt.  Kinneo  is  a  prominent  object  for  leagues 
away.  In  the  S.  £.  part  is  EUtworik  Pond,  near  which  is  the  Baptist 
church.  There  is  no  village,  the  inhabitants  being  engaged  in  fanning, 
lumbering,  and  making  maple-sugar.  It  is  said  that,  though  poor,  *^  they 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  life,  and  are  a  contented,  frugal,  virtuous,  and  happy 
people."  The  scenery  is  not  remarkable,  but  there  is  good  fishing  and 
hunting  in  the  W.  glens.    (See  Route  122.) 

ISO.  TIuifAtmL 

BoardlBS-Houees.  —  George  Foes  (25  guests)  and  George  Jenkins  (10)  keep 
pleannt  houses  cm  the  Ifad-RiTer  road,  14-2  M.  from  Campton  Tillage.  The  for- 
mer is  known  as  Brook  Farm^  and  is  prettily  situated  in  tibe  valley.  Henry  Durgin'a 
Is  furthor  up  the  valley,  4  M.  from  Campton.  Wm.  Merrill's  (80  guests)  is  at  Thorn- 
ton Centrt,  on  the  B.  side  of  the  Pemigewasset.  At  W.  Thornton  ^  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Pemigewasset,  axe  the  small  inns  called  the  Union  House  (40  guests)  and  the 
Grafton  House  (26  guests),  the  latter  of  which  cannot  be  recommendMU 

Routes* — TheoDJ^  public  convey ance«  passing  through  Thornton  are  the  didly 
stages  between  Plymouth  and  the  Profile  House,  which  cross  the  town  bound  S.  in 
the  forenoon,  and  bound  N.  about  mid-afternoon. 

The  town  of  Thornton  has  840  inhabitants,  and  covers  an  area  of  28,490 
acres,  of  which  nearly  half  is  improved,  having  a  deep  and  fertile  soil, 
prolific  in  com  and  potatoes.  The  people  are  engaged  in  farming,  and 
in  the  winter  they  get  out  large  quantities  of  maple-sugar.  The  town 
was  granted  to  the  Thornton  family  in  1768,  and  was  settled  in  1770.  A 
Congregational  church  was  founded  in  1780,  but  has  since  died  and  has 
been  supplaifted  by  languishing  Baptist  churches. 

Noah  Worcester.  B.  D.,  was  pastor  here  from  1787  to  1810,  his  salary  being  8200 
a  year,  which  he  eked  out  by  forming  and  shoemaking.  He  was  a^erwards  the 
founder  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  and  author  of  several  theological  works. 
The  church  was  built  in  17S^,  and  pidd  for  with  wheat,  rye,  com,  and  flax ;  and  at 
its  dedication  the  following  expenses  were  incurred :  "  Amount  for  victualling  64 
persons,  S9 ;  for  brandy  and  West-India  rum,  $6 ;  for  sugar,  $1." 

"  The  scenery  through  Thornton  strongly  resembles  the  rural  districts  of  Scotland. 
It  is  so  like  it  that  many  years  ago  a  considerable  number  of  Scottish  emigrants,  on 
their  way  perhaps  to  Bamet  and  Ry^ate,  settlements  of  their  countrymen  in  Ver- 
mont, were  induced  to  stop  short  and  settle  here.**    (N.  P.  RoesBS.) 

There  is  no  village  in  Thornton,  but  there  are  three  parts  of  the  town 
where  the  houses  are  less  widely  separated. 

Thornton  Street  is  in  the  Mad-River  Vallev,  and  consists  of  a  line  of 
farm-houses  extending  from  near  Campton  Village  to  the  Sandwich-Notch 
road.  The  scenery  here  is  pastoral  and  beautiful ;  and  the  peaks  of  Welch, 
Sandwich  Dome,  Weetamoo,  and  Morgan  are  easily  reached.  There  is  a 
high  and  rugged  road  which  runs  S.  E.  from  this  point  to  Sandwich  (12 
M.),  through  the  pass  called  the  Sandwich  Notch^  which  is  1,417  ft.  above 
the  sea.  Thornton  Centre  is  a  scattered  line  of  farm-bou&«k^  VV^^^^^ 
above  the  sea)  on  the  E.  side  of  and  parallel  wVtti  lVift'?WB:\%^&^^^%sN-''K^^'^* 

fF.  Thornton  ia  another  group  of  farms,  on  VXi^  iXa.^^TOsA.'^  •  ^^  "^^^ 
rJver.    It  is  ia  the  vicinity  of  several  fin©  v\eN?-vavtiX»>«5v^  ^^  '^***^ 
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bridge  orer  the  Pemlgewmiwt  On  the  E.  ilde,  1|-S  M.  flmn  ttie  In^nkti 
is  a  high  hill,  on  which  stands  a  beacon  of  the  U.  S,  Coast  Sarvey,  sad 
from  this  point  a  broad  and  noble  prospeot  is  obtained. 

**  The  moet  striking  Tkfws  which  tlie  ride  tnm  Pljnioatii  to  tihe  Thme  How» 
•llDnlfl  are  to  be  foand  after  paasing  the  '  GtaAon  Hoon,^  In  Thokntoau  The  dif* 
taat  Notch  does  not  show  as  yet  the  saYageneesof  ita  teeth ;  bat  theanangemeat  of 
the  principal  Franconia  Bits,  in  kal/sexagim — so  that  we  get  a  stfOM  InmriMliia 
of  thdr  mass,  and  yet  see  their  sepiate  steely  edges,  gieaming  with  dJAfcnt  U^i 
running  down  to  the  Talley  —  is  one  of  the  rare  pletares  in  New  Hampehim.  what 
a  noble  combination,  —  those  keen  contours  of  the  Haysta^  pyiamlda,  and  the  kua^ 
ted  muscles  of  Mt.  LaJkyette  beyond!  "     (SiABa  Kara.) 

"  The  sun,  there  sombred  at  that  early  hoar  as  towards  hie  aettiiig,  was  poaxh^ 
his  most  glorious  light  upon  the  naked  Peaks,  and  they  casting  their  inighty  shad- 
ows Ihr  down  among  the  inaeeeerible  woods  ttiat  darken  the  hoUowa  tiart  atnteh  be- 
tween their  bases Four  or  fire  of  tlieai,  ae  distinet  and  diapriy  as  aa  WKtmf 

Pyramids,  some  topped  out  with  naked  diff,  on  triiieh  ttie  son  laT  in  melimihnij 
l^ry,  others  clottied  tliick  all  the  way  up  with  the  old  New-Hampetiive  Im^^i***,  or 
toe  daring  hacmatae.  Ton  could  see  thdr  shadows  streteiiing  many  and  naaya 
mile,  oTer  *  Grant '  and  '  Location  * ;  awar  beyond  the  inTadIng  fboC  of  Ineorponr 
tion,  where  the  tlmber-hnnter  has  scareely  explored,  and  where  ttia  Mooae  browiM 
now,  I  suppose,  aa  undisturbed  aa  he  did  twftwe  the  aettlemeat  of  the  BtiM.^ 
(N.  P.  BOOIRS.) 

The  Mill-Brook  Caioadef  are  aboat  4  M.  from  W.  Thornton  (or6-€ 
M.  fh>m  Carapton  Village),  by  the  road  which  diverges  to  the  N.  £.  nptibo 
Mill-Brook  yalley  not  far  from  the  Thornton  town-hoose.  8  M.  np  thii 
road  and  just  beyond  the  white  house  of  Mrs.  Sanborn  (which  is  at  the 
top  of  a  long  hill),  the  visitor  leaves  the  road  by  entering  a  pair  of  ban  oo 
the  r.,  and  walks  down  a  path  which  crosses  the  field  toward  the  InooL 
The  cascade  is  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  may  be  fonnd-  by  fbllowing 
its  music.  The  brook  here  leaps  over  a  bold  ledge  42  ft.  high,  in  a  whits 
fringe  of  foamj  water,  and  dances  away  down  a  long  ravine  over  seversl 
minor  falls.  The  visitor  should  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  cascade,  and 
view  it  from  the  broad  black  rocks  below.  Beautifhl  rainbow  eflhcts  may 
be  perceived  here  when  the  sun  is  at  the  right  angle. 

About  2  M.  beyond  these  fiUls  is  the  end  of  the  road,  where  it  is  intecaanted  by 
the  wilderness.  The  Elki$is  farm  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Fisher  1ft.,  and  fkom  thanss 
the  ascent  of  Mt.  Tecumseh  may  be  made  (see  Boute  186).  About  2  M.  up  the  T^ 
cumseh  ravine  are  two  mineral  springs,  chalybeate  and  hepatic,  near  iHiich  a  boost 
has  been  built  The  road  thither  has  been  ruined  by  long  neglect  and  the  ~ii«nt 
of  storms.  ~ 

121.  Woodstock. 

Boardlngi^HouBes.  —  Isaac  Fox  has  a  large  house  (40  boarders)  on  the  1. 
side  of  the  river,  about  1  M.  from  the  hamlet  of  Woodatock.  At  and  near  the 
neighborhood  called  N.  Woodstock,  on  the  stage-road  W.  of  the  river,  an  the  boaid* 
ing-honses  of  Geo.  W.  RusseU  (post-office),  Curtis  Parker  (25  guests),  Chaa  BnswU 
(20  guests),  Jas.  Darling,  and  Wm.  Dearborn.  The  Tuttle  House  (20  goosts^isa 
little  way  to  the  N.,  in  the  town  of  Lincoln,  and  on  the  stage-road. 

Route*  —  By  the  Plymouth-Franconia  stages  once  each  way  dailv.  N.  Wood> 
Mtock  to  PJIymouth,  20^  k  ;  to  the  Plume  House,  4-6  M.  ■ 


Woodstock  is  a  forest-tovm,  V\l\i  4^^  VDd[\s^\\axi\a^v(A<»ss«c^«aDL>9t!«k<iC 
SS,860  acres,  of  which  only  2,540  act^A  a-vsk  Vta^tw'&ft..  \\.-w%a  ^ff%s&a^\a. 
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1763,  under  the  name  of  PeeUng^  and  was  settled  in  1778.  Most  of  the 
town  is  covered  with  an  unbroken  forest,  from  which  large  quantities  of 
timber  are  cut  every  winter  and  floated  down  the  Merrimac.  The  chief 
occupations  of  the  people  are  farming  and  lumbering.  There  are  three 
comatose  churches  in  the  town,  which  is  not  populous  enough  to  support 
a  chapel.  In  1841  N.  P.  Rogers  called  Woodstock  **  the  head  of  plough 
navigation,"  and  said,  ^*  it  has  a  noble  population  of  Abolitionists.*' 

Woodstock  has  recently  been  growing  into  favor  as  a  place  of  summer- 
resort.  It  is  near  and  in  full  view  of  the  Franconia  Notch,  and  has  sev- 
eral tall  mountains  of  its  own.  The  scenery  is  grand  and  imposing  on 
every  side,  and  there  are  several  famous  roadside  views.  Trout  are 
caught  in  abundance  in  the  neighboring  hill-streams;  and  it  is  but  a  short 
distance  to  Pollard's,  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  wilderness.  The  ac- 
commodations for  tourists  are  as  yet  of  a  humble  character,  though  neat 
and  comfortable.  In  the  S.  £.  part  of  the  town  is  the  Grafton  ifineral 
SpHng^  a  sulphur-water  which  has  been  occasionally  used  medicinally. 

In  driving  to  the  N.  on  the  stage-road,  about  2  M.  N.  of  Woodstock,  the 
traveller  sees  an  old  birch-tree  on  the  r.  and  alongside  of  the  road,  on  the 
edge  of  a  slope  to  the  N.  The  *view  of  the  Franconia  Mts.  and  Notch 
from  this  point  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  road,  and  has  the  advantages  of 
nearness  and  artistic  arrangement.  Passengers  on  the  stage  should  en- 
deavor to  catch  this  noble  prospect. 

Fox's  is  i^>parently  the  pleasantest  public-house  between  Campton  and 
the  Flume  House.  In  its  vicinity  are  bright  and  verdant  meadows,  and 
the  road  is  lined  with  long  avenues  of  maple-trees.  From  a  hill  near  the 
house  a  fine  view  of  the  Franconia  Notch  and  the  adjacent  mountains  is 
afforded,  together  with  the  Pemigewasset  Valley.  The  Gwe  Road  leads 
thence  into  the  Thornton  Gore,  about  5  M.  distant,  ascending  the  valley 
of  Eastman's  Brook  to  the  verge  of  the  great  Pemigewasset  Forest.  From 
Wyatt  Hill,  on  this  road,  a  broad  view  is  gained  over  the  wilderness  and 
its  many  lofty  peaks. 

The  Agassiz  Basing  are  on  the  Moosihiuke  Brook,  which  rises  on  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  flows  into  the  Pemigewasset  at  N.  Woodstock.  They  are 
reached  within  2  M.  of  the  hamlet  by  turning  to  the  W.  on  the  first 
divergent  road  N.  of  the  highway-bridge  over  the  Moosilauke.  This  by- 
way crosses  pleasant  meadows,  with  fine  mountain-views,  and  then  enters 
an  ancient  forest.  The  short  path  to  the  Basins  leaves  the  road  on  the  1., 
near  a  grent  boulder,  and  soon  leads  to  the  edge  of  the  stream.  At  this 
point  the  water  is  crowded  into  a  narrow  and  massive  channel  and  plunges 
down  perpendicularly  into  a  chasm  in  the  granite  ledges,  so  deep  and  con- 
fined that  but  little  of  the  fall  can  be  seen,  though  its  dull  booming  fills 
the  air.  Broad  and  ponderous  granite  ledges  Wu^  ^^  ^Vc^-axa.  Wk-XsKi^sv 
aides,  and  below  And  between  them  the  water  roWa  ^iJoxcvJi^  ^^«^>5Ssvs^ 
basins  which  have  been  eaten  into  the  solid  tocVl.    It  Va  «^«^  ^^  ^^  SiSiW*. 
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plaoat  at  rock-sceoerj  in  the  P«ni{|[;ewaaeC  Vanqr,  and  the  whole  eonne 
of  the  brook  is  interesting  on  account  of  siinilar  (tfaoii|[^  smaller)  cascades 
and  ledges.  The  present  name  was  bestowed  soon  after  Profl  Loais 
Agasfriz  visited  this  locality. 

The  Ice  Cave»  are  reached  from  the  road  tiut  dlrerges  to  the  W.  aboot 
I M.  N.  of  Woodstock,  by  a  path  nearly  1  M.  long.  They  are  a  series  of 
dark,  damp,  and  otherwise  uninteresting  creyioes  in  a  rockj  hillside, 
wherein  ice  is  found  throughout  the  summer.  Near  this  point,  on  the 
N.,  are  the  small  cawades  and  pot-holes  on  Beaver  Brook  (hardlj'  worth 
yisiting).  This  road  is  now  abandoned  and  in  bad  condition.  It  runs  W. 
among  the  long  spurs  of  the  Blue  Bidge  and  Mt  Cnshman  for  6  M.,  to  s 
remote  farm,  whence  it  is  8  -  4  U.  through  the  woods  to  the  oater  finss 
of  Warren.  This  trail  leads  through  a  pass  between  flie  Blae  Bidge  and 
Mt  Cnshman,  and  was  built  in  1878-80. 

The  Blue  Bidge  is  In  the  W.  part  of  Woodstock,  and  is  a  prolongation 
of  the  Mt. -Kinsman  range.  In  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  town,  near  Gordoo 
Pond,  the  Wild  Ammonoosuc  Biyer  takes  its  rise,  and  in  this  diiectioo 
there  is  a  pass  to  Landaff,  whose  highest  point  is  1,665  ft.  aboye  the  ses. 
The  Blue  Ridge  is  separated  from  Moosilauke  by  tiie  rayine  in  whidi 
Baker's  Biyer  rises;  and  at  its  S.  end  is  a  pass  to  Warren. 

Xt  Ciuhman  is  beyond  Elbow  Pond,  about  1  M.  ftom  the  Bine  Bidge, 
and  attains  a  height  of  8,826  ft.  Farther  to  the  S.  are  Mu.  Watermmet 
(8,022  ft.)  and  Kinneo  (8,427  ft).  All  these  pealu  are  densely  wooded, and 
therefore  are  of  no  interest  to  tourists  as  points  to  yisit 
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122.  Biunney. 

The  Stinson  Howe  b  a  small  TiUage-ion  (without  a  bar)  near  the  Oreen.  SvmiiMS 
boarders  are  t^ea  at  the  fbUowing  hotuee,  at  the  rate  of  $7-8  a  wedt :  in  the 
Tillage,  at  the  homeffof  J.  W.  Pease  (6  guests),  G.  P.  French  (6),  and  0.  W.  SteruM 
(6) ;  near  the  statioDjC!.  W.  Herbert  (8) ;  on  fiurms  along  the  interrale  of  Baken 
River,  A.  D.  Spalter  (20),  Ohas.  Pease  (10),  Mrs.  J.  L.  Spalding  (10),  and  G.  G.  Smart 
(12).  T.  O.  Stevens  and  Joalsh  Quincy,  respectively  1  M.  and  2  M.  distant,  on  the 
Plymouth  road,  also  acc<Mnniodate  a  few  boarders.  The  latter  is  at  Quincy  Station, 
on  the  railroad,  which  is  about  11 M.  from  hotm  Pood,  and  is  near  the  abrupt  hill 
caUed  Hawks  Mt. 

Rumiiey  is  a  quiet  hamlet,  with  two  churches,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Stinson  Brook  and  Baker's  Biver,  between  the  Battlesnake  Mt  and 
Kt  Stinson.  It  is  about  ^  M.  N.  of  the  cluster  of  houses  at  the  railroad 
station,  2  M.  from  the  hamlet  at  Quincy  Station,  and  8  -  4  M.  from  W. 
Bumney.  The  town  contains  1,164  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  devdted 
to  agriculture. 

Ht  Stinion  is  a  lofty  ridge  about  3  M.  long,  running  N.  E.,  and  covered 
with  alternating  sections  of  forest  and  pasture-land.  Its  highest  i>oint  if 
2,707  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  is  covered  with  trees. 

The  peak  over  the  village  of  Bumney  may  be  ascended  without  much 
difficulty,  the  distance  being  but  8  M.  The  best  route  is  by  the  road 
leading  N.  from  the  Green,  crossing  the  Stinson  Brook  and  passing  the 
old  coal-kilns.  Just  beyond  Elliott's  saw-mill,  1^  M.  from  the  village,  a 
logging-road  turns  off  through  bars,  to  the  r.,  and  ascends  through  woods 
and  pastures  upon  the  long  W.  flank  of  the  ridge.  By  pressing  through  a 
narrow  strip  of  trees  far  up,  the  visitor  reaches  the  crest  of  the  peak,  with 
loftier  tree-crowned  heights  to  the  N.  W.  The  long  and  rugged  ledges  are 
starred  with  small  but  brilliant  sheets  of  mica;  and  clusters  of  hardy 
evergreens  along  the  narrow  plateau  interfere  with  the  prospect.  The 
white  village  of  Plymouth  is  seen  to  the  S.  E.,  beyond  which  is  Mt.  Pros- 
pect; and  the  distant  waters  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee  are  visible  on  a  clear 
day.  On  the  £.  are  the  bold  hills  of  Campton,  but  the  villages  are 
hidden.  On  the  S.  and  S.  W.  are  strlpa  of  l\ift  ^sJgLSs'v^vNWN^iSi^^  ^sj^ 
the  sombre  heights  of  the  Mt.-Carr  nmge.  Uvramft^  <iW!i>Q«i  w«a  wScjXs^ 
de8<iendiDg  to  the  ledgy  spur  on  the  S.  ol  t\ift  V^sili^  '^^^  "*^^^  >a!^ 
jrepajrs  the  toil  of  the  ascent. 
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Battlesnake  Mt.  is  N.  W.  of  Ramney,  and  may  be  visited  by  driving 
out  for  1^  M.  on  the  Wan*en  road,  and  thence  ascending  on  foot  through 
the  pastures  for  over  1  M.  The  chief  feature  of  the  view  is  the  valley  of 
Baker's  River,  with  the  villages  of  Wentworth,  W.  Rumney,  Rumney,  and 
Plymouth.  On  the  E.  is  Mt.  Stinson,  and  the  high  hills  of  Groton  loom 
acroas  the  valley  on  the  S. 

The  roads  from  Rumney  to  Ellsworth  are  about  6  M.  long,  and  lead  up  the 
valley  of  the  Stinson  Brook,  following  tlie  shores  of  Stinson' s  Pond  for  over 
1  M.  The  road  on  the  W.  shore  is  the  easier,  and  is  more  travelled,  but  the 
old  road  over  the  hills  on  the  E.  of  the  pond  is  the  more  picturesque.  It 
leads  through  a  region  of  deserted  farms  and  abandoned  houses,  and  gives 
pleasant  views  of  the  pond,  embosomed  between  Mt.  Stinson  and  Mt 
Carr.  A  rude  path  runs  N.  W.  from  the  steam  saw-mill  near  the  head  of 
the  pond  to  the  Olen  Ponds  (or  Little  Ponds),  a  line  of  secluded  tarns  in  a 
ravine  of  Mt.  Carr.  They  are  famous  for  trout,  and  are  visited  every  year 
by  parties  of  fishermen,  who  build  camps  in  the  vicinity.  The  road  run- 
ning S.  E.  from  the  saw-mill  leads  to  Elkworth  Pond,  in  which  pickerel 
have  been  placed;  and  then  passes  out  into  Thornton  and  Gampton. 
There  are  no  roads  to  the  N.  or  W.  from  Ellsworth,  since  the  town  is  eo- 
walled  on  those  sides  by  lofty  and  rugged  mountain-ranges.  Visitors 
should  come  up  by  the  road  W.  of  Stinson's  Pond,  to  secure  an  easy  gra- 
dient, and  return  by  the  hill-road,  from  which  a  succession  of  attractive 
front-views  may  be  obtained. 

The  mountain,  pond,  and  stream  in  Rumney  are  named  in  mMoaory  of  David 
Stinson,  a  skilful  hunter  who  came  up  here  in  1752  with  John  and  William  Staric 
and  Amos  Eastman.  They  had  secured  £  560  worth  of  sable,  marten,  mink,  and 
beaver  furs,  and  were  about  to  go  home,  being  warned  by  the  sight  of  firash  mooea- 
sin-tracks.  "  The  long  shadows  began  to  fall  across  the  water,  and  the  last  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  were  streaming  fiill  upon  the  fttce  of  craggy  Rattlesnake  Mt.,  wh«i 
John  Stai&,  who  was  stooping  to  take  a  steel  trap  from  the  water,  was  startled  by  a 
sharp  hiss.  Jumping  up  he  saw  the  Indians ;  and  the  muzzles  of  half  a  dozen  mus- 
kets, staring  at  him  within  three  feet  of  his  head,  told  him  that  escape  was  hopeless. 
That  night  he  lay  bound  among  his  captorM,  and  in  the  morning  was  early  roaiied 
to  proceed  down  the  river,  where  they  were  to  lay  in  ambush  for  the  rest  of  the 
hunters.  The  latter  had  guessed  the  cause  of  Stark's  absence,  and  at  the  eariiest 
dawn  packed  their  furs,  traps,  and  camp  equipage  into  their  canoe  and  started. 
Eastman  was  upon  the  shore,  while  William  Stark  and  Stiuson  guided  the  frail  bark 
as  it  floated  down  in  the  rapid  current.  The  Indians  easily  captured  the' forma*, 
then  bade  Stark  hail  those  in  the  canoe,  and  invite  them  to  come  on  shore.  Stark 
complied  so  far  as  to  tell  them  to  pull  to  the  opposite  bank  and  then  run  for  their 
lives,  as  the  Indians  had  got  him  and  would  have  them  too  unless  they  were  quick 
in  getting  away.  Curses  and  blows  fell  thick  upon  the  head  of  the  dutiful  but  un- 
frightened  hunter,  and  then  the  Indians  levelled  their  muskets  to  fire  upon  the 
retreating  men.  '  Not  yet,  my  friends,'  said  the  belabored  Stark,  as  he  struck  up 
their  guns  at  the  moment  of  discharge.  For  this  he  got  another  shower  of  kicks 
and  cufiis,  and  when  a  second  time  they  attempted  to  fire  he  again  endeavored  to 
stop  them,  but  not  so  successfully  as  before.  Stinson  was  killed  in  the  act  of  leap- 
ing upon  die  shore,  and  fell  backward,  his  blood  staining  the  clear  water.  The  pad- 
die  ia  the  hand  of  William  Stark  was  shivered  with  bullets,  but  leaping  from  the 
canoe  like  a  deer  he  took  to  the  woods  ba^  eaca;^^.'''*  SoYccv  ^Uxk.  was  ransomed  the 
aext  autaaiD.  became  a  capttdn  of  rang^Ta  Vn.  \,Yv«'^cAxA«TQ^c».T&\nik^^^^«(AiCitQAl 
of  the  N.  H.  Jine  at  Bunker  HiU,  commMxdfBaittift  kTn»t\ca3vwiSEaK^^>8Q»\*Mi^ 
Trenton,  defeated  Burgoyne's  German  ttooya  •"V^SS^T' 
'o^Jor'g^aend  and  conmiander  of  tlie  «orOa»niI>«sM^a«^^ 
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123.  Wentworth. 

Hotel*  —  The  Union  House  is  a  quaint  Tillage-inn  which  has  come  down  flrom 
ancient  times  almost  unaltered. 

The  hamlet  of  Wentworth  is  pleasantly  sitnated  on  high  groand,  at  the 
confluence  of  Pond  Brook  and  Baker's  River,  near  the  railroad.  It  is  a 
quiet  and  cosey  old  place,  abounding  in  shade-trees,  with  an  academy  and 
a  large  Congregational  church.  Nearly  1,000  people  live  in  the  snrnrand- 
ing  town,  and  are  mostly  engaged  in  fanning.  In  the  E.  are  the  wooded 
heights  of  Mt.  Carr;  and  on  the  W.  are  the  ranges  which  culminate  in 
Mt.  Cuba  and  Smart's  Mt.  The  town  was  settled  before  1770,  and  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  then  Royal  Governor  of  the  Province.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  people  here  receive  $  8,000  a  year  from  summer-visitors. 

The  favorite  drive  is  4  -  6  M.  N.  to  Warren,  on  the  road  W.  of  Baker*8 
River,  which  commands  pleasing  views  of  **  the  river,  in  its  ceaseless  me- 
anderings ;  the  beautiful  meadows  on  Its  banks ;  the  uplands,  gracefully 
sloping  from  the  borders  of  the  intervale  to  the  mountain-sides;  the  un- 
broken mountain-wall  on  either  side;  and  the  well-cultivated  farms  all 
along  the  river-bottoms  and  on  the  hill  and  mountain  sides,  having  neat 
and  tasteful  buildings.** 

Another  drive  is  4-6  M.  N.  W.  up  the  Pond-Brook  glens  to  Baker'' 9 
Ponds^  under  Mt.  Cuba,  and  near  tlie  wellnigh  inaccessible  Cuba  FalU. 
Mt.  Cuba  may  be  ascended  on  this  side,  giving  a  noble  view  toward  the 
Franconia  and  White  Mts.  In  1856  the  dam  near  the  ponds  gave  way 
after  a  two-days*  storm,  and  part  of  the  village  of  Wentworth  was  swept 
away. 

In  June,  1754,  Capt.  Powers*s  Bangers  encamped  between  the  Baker  Ponds,  while 
on  their  way  toward  the  Upper  Connecticut.  **  See  this  company  of  stalwart  hearts, 
camped  in  storm  of  haile  and  mine  and  thunder,  beside  these  exceedingly  solitary 
ponds  in  the  basin  of  the  c^eat  mountains,  each  man  eager  with  trusty  '  Queen*s 
arm  *  to  hurry  Ibrther  away  into  the  wilderness,  to  fight  what  were  to  them  yeri- 
table  *  painted,  red  demons ' ;  perchance  to  be  slain,  to  be  scalped,  to  be  devoured 
by  wolves,  or  to  rot  in  some  cold  swamp  —  and  >  on  have  the  romance  of  Capt. 
Powers's  expedition^" 

124.  Warren. 

Hotels*  —  The  village-inn  Is  known  as  the  Moodlanke  House,  and  is  some  ways 
S.  of  the  station,  near  the  railroad.  The  summer  boarding-houses  of  Amos  Clem- 
ent (10  guests)  and  Russell  Merrill  are  in  the  village  ;  that  of  Merrill  &  Son  (16 
guests)  is  about  5  M.  distant,  at  the  foot  of  Moosilauke.  Boarding-houses  are  aloo 
kept  by  Uptqp  It  Eai^tman,  Mrs  A.  Knapp,  and  others. 

DiBtancea.  —To  Ore  Hill, 8^  M. ;  Piermont, 9^ ;  Haverhill,  12^ ;  Wentworth,  5. 

The  village  of  Warren  is  near  the  confluence  of  Black  Brook  and 
Baker^s  River,  and  is  built  in  a  straggling  manner  on  a  lQW^%tc«^^Vv^ra\<aRX 
parallel  with  the  railroad.    It  contains  a  MftXVvo^XsX  ^JtooOa.  ^sv\  ^-^vsc^ 
sijopn.    Tourists  who  are  interested  in  g©o\ogj  ft\«xw\\  n\%Vl  ^^  ^»X5^  's^ 
JectJoas  of  the  Ute  Mr,  Cltment,  in  the  oVd  sVvov  ^^^  V!Bft\tf3}w^*   '^'^ 
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for  sale  many  hundreds  of  specimens  of  garnet,  epidote,  quartz  crystals, 
brilliant  ores,  and  other  mineralogical  curiosities  found  in  this  vicinity. 
The  village  itself  is  not  very  pleasant,  but  there  are  many  fine  bits  of 
scenery  and  accessible  mountains  in  the  vicinity.  There  are  about  900 
inhabitants  in  the  town,  most  of  whom  are  engaged  in  farming  and  lum- 
bering. There  is  much  wild  game  in  the  forests,  and  the^  town  has  50  M. 
of  trout-streams,  besides  several  ponds. 

The  local  hintorUun  claims  that  Warren  contains  gold,  Bllt«r,  iron,  eopper,  kad, 
line,  plumbago,  calc-spar,  molybdenum,  rutil,  epidote,  beiryl,  numets,  quarts  ciys- 
tals,  tounmUfnes,  and  other  minerals.  There  are  valnable  ore-beds  on  lit.  Sentfiiel, 
maiwes  of  limestone  near  the  Summit,  fine  granite  at  Webster's  Bttde  uid  Mi.  Our, 
and  gneiiis  and  mica  slate  elsewhere. 

"  The  exact  centre  of  Warren  is  the  summit  of  Knight  WU  [2  M.  N.  of  the  village]. 
Standing  on  the  top,  one  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  rocky  crests,  and  the  forest 
hamlet  appears  like  a  huge  bowl,  with  another  bowl  transparent,  wrmed  of  blue 
slnr  inyerted  and  placed  oyer  it,  and  resting  upon  the  rim  of  monntaJns.  ^*  FuJeed 
Hill  is  near  the  Tillage,  on  the  S.  B. ,  and  affords  a  eomprehenstre  view  of  the  Wanvn 
glens  and  Mt.  MooeiUuke.    The  distance  to  the  top  is  about  1  M. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  more  than  100  brooks  in  Warren,  npoQ  which 
are  several  pretty  cascades.  The  most  picturesque  of  these  streams  is 
Hurricane  Brooke  which  falls  from  the  side  of  Mt.  Carr,  S.  £.  of  the  village, 
and  is  approached  by  the  road  S.  of  Peaked  HilL  Here  are  found  the 
Watemomee  Falls,  the  Middle  Cascade,  and  the  Hurricane  Falla,  where 
the  water  descends  over  high  step-like  ledges  for  200  ft.  Next  oome  the 
smaller  Wolfs-Head  Falls,  near  which  is  the  deep  pool  of  Diana's  Bowl, 
by  which  Surveyor  Leavitt  camped  in  1765.  The  Bocky  Faik  are  £.  of 
the  village,  on  Patch  Brook,  between  Peaked  mil  and  Clement  HilL 

"  A  dosen  beautiful  white  foamy  streams  come  rushing  down  its  rides,  among 
which  is  ...  .  that  most  beautiful  of  all  streams,  Hurricane  Brook.  On  the  latter 
are  those  little,  white  tumbling  waterfalls  which  for  so  many  years  were  almost 
unknown,  but  are  now  so  much  admired.  By  these,  it  is  said,  in  old  times  lived  the 
ftiries.  It  was  here  on  the  rich  carpets  of  green  moss  they  daneed  in  the  moon- 
beams and  sang  an  accompaniment  to  the  fiilUng  waters.  The  deep  mossy-rfaamed 
basin,  set  with  gems,  and  carved  in  the  rock  h^h  up  on  the  mountain-eide  might 
have  been  their  bathing-font,  and  in  it  even  IU>bin  GoodfeUow  and  Queen  Bfab 
might  have  performed  their  ablutions.  The  Indians  had  a  beautiful  tradition  how 
the  fairies  stole  the  children  away,  and  gave  them  fidry  bread  to  eat,  which  changed 
them  to  fiuhies.  Then,  said  they,  there  was  joy  for  the  little  folks  as  they  revelled 
in  the  green  embowering  woods ;  and  the  elfin  king  and  the  fairy  queen  ruled  long 
and  well  in  the  old  centuries.  But  the  period  when  they  existed  has  melted  into 
the  mellow  twilight  of  ages,  and  all  these  joyous  revellers  are  gone  forever." 
(Little.) 

Baker^s  River  rises  N.  of  Warren,  in  the  ravines  £.  of  Moosilauke. 
**  At  first  a  wild  torrent,  then  a  bright  pebbly-bottomed  stream,  and  lastly 
a  deep  blue  river,  it  empties  into  the  Pemigewasset"     Its  Indian  name 
was  Asquamchumauke,  from  asqttam-tDodchtjMn-auke,  meaning  **  Water 
of  the  Mountain-Place.'*    The  present  name  was  given  in  honor  of  Capt 
Baker,  a  soldier  of  the  Indian  wars  (see  page  279). 
M.  jSeniinelis  in  the  S.  W.  paxtottYi<iXio^tv,wA\%a^Q«aft.high.    It  is 
sometimes  climbed  by  tourists.     ^  party  oi  ^«7i-X«t>Mstv  ^^'42aM|,>&s«fi^ 
^uke,  were  deluded  by  the  pretended  ttMic^N\&voT»^\i^%V^x»»SaSK'^ 
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saw  14  mines  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Sentinel.  They  formed  a  company,  and 
worked  18  months  on  the  ledges  and  in  sinking  a  shaft,  bat  lost  all  the 
money  which  they  invested. 

Near  Blamton  Hill  is  what  is  called  Runaway  Pond.  "  Where  the  miet  bunt 
through  is  plain  to  be  seen,  and  on  the  rocks  of  the  former  heach  are  yet  the  bimIes 
scored  by  the  tumbling  Waters  and  dashing  ice.  The  broad  acres,  once  the  bed  of 
the  pond,  are  now  fertile  meadows.  They  were  never  ftally  ovefgrowa  by  foresi- 
trees.  Mounds,  where  the  Indians  stored  thdr  com ;  ashes,  where  burned  ttra  wig- 
wam fires ;  pieces  of  rude  pottery,  axes  of  stone,  arrow-heads  tamed  np  by  the 
ploughshare,  and  graves  under  the  shadow  of  Marston  Hill,  tell  that  here  once  was 
an  Indian  village.  By  it  ran  the  trail  running  to  the  land  of  the  CoSeocks.  In 
i^nt  wound  the  Mikaseota,  Fllent  and  dark,  and  near  by  the  bright  water  of  Ore-EDll 
Brook  flashed  in  the  rocky  glen.  Here  the  steep  hills,  that  once  sloped  down  to  tbe 
curUng  wavei<,  protected  ft^m  the  chill  winds  the  Indian^s  maise,  his  pompidos, 
squashes,  and  beans,  which  grew  in  these  most  fertile  meadows.'*    (LmUB.) 

One  of  the  favorite  homes  of  the  Indians  was  on  the  meadow  on  the  r.  bank  of 
Baker^s  River,  below  the  railroad  bridge.  Numerons  relics  have  been  firand  hen, 
and  20  rods  back  Arom  the  river  is  a  high  ledge  called  Indian  Roek,  io  which  are 
four  smoothly  cut  bowls,  at  the  pdnts  of  the  compass  A  pretty  view  of  Warren  and 
Moosilauke  is  gained  thence.  Another  aboriginal  settloment  was  near  ttie  Beedi-Hffl 
bridge,  on  Black  Brook.  The  old  Indian  trul  firom  the  Merrimac  falley  to  the  Con- 
tjectfcut  Valley  followed  the  W.  bank  of  Baker's  River  as  fkr  as  the  point  where  thd 
Mikaseota  (Black  Brook)  comes  in  on  the  W.  It  then  Mlowed  the  latter  stream  (on 
the  E.  bank)  to  the  Wachipauka  Pond,  whence  it  descended  the  slopes  of  Webstar'f 
SQide,  entered  the  Oliverian  valley,  and  thus  reached  the  Conneeticnt  River. 

Ore  Hill  is  W.  of  Warren,  and  derives  its  name  from  an  old  mine  of 
silver-bearing  lead  near  its  S.  end.  The  ore  appears  to  have  been  rich, 
and  was  worked  for  about  two  years.  A  broad  road  leads  N.  W.  from 
Warren  by  a  succession  of  slovenly  farms  to  the  foot  of  Ore  Hill,  where 
the  road  to  the  mines  diverges  to  the  1.  The  main  road  ascends  the  long 
bill,  and  from  the  point  where  it  plunges  off  into  the  deep  valley  beyond  a 
pleasant  view  is  obtained.  Walking  out  on  the  plateau  beyond  the  grove 
of  tall  trees  on  the  r.,  Mt.  Mist  and  Moosilauke  are  seen  on  the  N.  E.,  and 
oA  the  N.  W.  is  the  shining  plane  of  Tarletou  Lake.  On  the  W.  are  the 
Eastman  Ponds,  under  the  steep  and  forest-covered  slopes  of  Piermont 
Mt.  It  is  8^  M.  from  this  point  to  Warren,  and  9  M.  to  the  village  of 
Piermont,  on  the  Connecticut  River. 

In  18d()  the  mineral  deposits  on  Ore  Hill  were  disoovered  (copper,  silver,  and  sine), 
and  ever  since  that  time  unavailing  efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  the  treasures. 
Over  ]( 100,000  have  been  expendied  in  mining  operations,  and  the  deserted  adits 
form  a  large  cavern,  wliich  is  frequently  visited  when  the  water  will  allow. 

"  W.  of  Mt.  Mist,  and  kissing  its  sloping  base,  a  crystal  sheen  in  an 
emerald  setting,  is  Tarleton  Lake."  It  is  soon  reached  by  the  road  which 
descends  Ore  Hill  to  the  N.  W.,  which  also  passes  near  the  Eastman  Ponds. 
It  is  about  1^  M.  long,  and  abounds  in  fish.  On  the  S.  W.  rises  the  massive 
and  forest-covered  Piermont  Mt.,  2,167  fl.  high. 

Tarleton  Lake  is  named  for  Col.  Wm.  Tarleton,  who.opened  a  tavern  here  lnlT74> 
by  the  side  of  *'  the  busiest  and  most  travelled  t\iOTO\x^tn«\n.«!\  xtfstJCMsca^'^^* 
Hampshire."    There  wasAchoroh  here,and  •iBoasc\MHA^^!S^«.>awi^*^»™^ft^^ 
Pkarleston,  hnt  cm  (he  opening  of  the  new  hlsYiwtty  to  tXvelSl .  ^\»  '^WS^^^'^^S?^ 
nnd  it  is  now  extinct.    ''^Tbe  dwellers  In  ttie  «»tt\ct  Y>i  >*»  VaS^*  «\  '^^^S^c^ 
b<mmf  amd  tlw  b§nu  have  mouldered  aw»y ,  the  spot  ^\tf»wi  Xiwes  %\««A«5»a^^»»"^^ 
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ftmnd,  and  the  fields  and  Uie  pastnree  are  grown  wHli  finwt  treeA.  Brwi  the  old 
•ehool-hooM,  the  church  in  Charleston,  it  gone.  Nothing  but  the  fimndatioa 
remainf .  The  burying-ground  by  it  is  overgrown ;  the  thutle  shakes  its  lonely 
head  by  the  tombstone,  the  gray  moss  wbisthes  to  the  wind,  the  fox  looks  out  of 
its  hole  by  the  sunken  graTcs,  and  the  wood-brakes  and  the  birches  wave  above 
them.'* 

The  perfect  harmony  between  the  English  settlers  and  ttie  Indian  tribes  under 
Passaconaway  was  continued  under  the  administration  of  Wonmdanoet,  his  son  and 
successor.  But  when  King  Philip's  war  broke  out,  the  Merrimac  confederation  wu 
visited  by  envoys  both  uf  Pliilip  and  of  Massachusetts,  each  of  whcmi  demanded  aid 
and  warriors.  Wonnalancet,  bound  to  one  of  the  combatants  by  the  fellowship  (^ 
race,  and  to  the  other  by  long  friendship  and  religious  brotherhood,  declined  to  joia 
either  side,  and  held  his  warriors  to  a  strict  neutrality.  Having  been  driven  by  ttM 
Hassachosetts  men  successively  from  Pawtucket  (Lowell)  and  Pennacook  (Conoordi), 
he  patiently  led  his  people  into  exile,  paitsing  up  the  Asquamchumauke  Valley  to 
the  mountains,  "  where  was  a  place  of  good  hunting  for  moose,  deer,  bear,  and  other 
such  wild  beasts."  Here  he  was  joined  by  the  dagamore  Numphow  and  the  ChristUn 
teacher  Mystic  George,  with  the  remnant  of  the  Wachuset  tribe,  after  a  loi^  Mid 
bitter  march ,  wherein  many  of  their  women  and  children  died  Numphow  ( who  was 
called  by  Eliot  ''  a  Prince  of  the  Bloud,  a  Man  of  a  real  Noble  Spirit'')  and  Mystie 
George  also  died  here,  and  were  sadly  buried  on  the  banks  of  Baker's  River.  But  the 
valiant  sagamores  Monoeo  and  Shoshamin,  heroes  of  the  long  Mohawk  wars,  stung 
to  revenge  by  the  base  policy  of  the  EngUsh  officers,  left  VaxAx  pacific  chief,  mareliea 
into  MaMachusetts,  and  utterly  destroyed  Lancaster  and  Groton.  At  the  end  of  tbs 
war  (in  1676)  Wonnalancet  led  his  people  back,  and  was  soon  made  the  Tictim  of 
Major  Waldron's  treachery.  Of  the  400  Indians  thus  captured  at  Dover,  in  a  time 
of  peace,  100  were  put  to  death,  200  were  sold  into  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
100  were  released.  The  liberated  Pemigewassets  returned  to  their  country  "  firmly 
convinced  thiit  their  pale-feced  entertainers  were  the  most  honest,  reliable,  and  pious 
set  of  cut-throats  with  whom  they  ever  had  the  happiness  to  become  acquainted." 

During  the  administration  of  Wonnalancet,  the  Pemigewasset  tribe  was  governed 
by  Watomomee,  a  skilful  hunter  and  a  heroic  warrior.  He  was  witti  l^ncamagos 
(n  his  dashing  attack  on  Dover  (1689).  At  the  outbreak  of  Queen  Anne's  War  he 
put  his  tribe  in  array  against  the  English,  sending  the  women  and  children  to  the 
safe  fastnesses  of  the  mountains.  He  was  killed  in  the  battle  near  Squam  Li^ 
Acteon  was  the  last  sachem  of  the  tribe. 

It  is  said  that  the  name  of  this  town  was  given  in  honor  of  Admiral  Sir  P^er 
Warren,  who  commanded  the  fleet  in  the  attack  on  LouisbouTg,  and  afterwards  an- 
hihilated  a  powerful  French  squadron  off  Cape  Finisterre.  He  married  one  of  the 
New-York  De  Lanceys,  and  had  rich  estates  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Other  theories 
as  to  the  name  are  that  it  was  derived  fh>m  that  of  an  English  borough :  or  that  the 
surveyors  of  the  King's  Woods  had  reported  the  town  to  be  full  of  rabbits,  and  **  all 
the  jolly  hunters  say  that  the  woods  are  fhll  of  moose,  deer,  bear,  and  ottier  gamsi 
that  ^7ild  ducks  swim  on  the  rivers  and  ponds,  and  that  every  stream  is  alive  with  the 
speckled  trout  and  golden  salmon."  It  has  been  claimed  also  that  the  name  was 
given  in  honor  of  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  (then  a  mere  stripling),  who  afterwards  fell  al 
Bunker  HUl. 

Heber  C  Kimball  was  a  bar-tender  in  a  Warren  tavern.  In  later  yeazs  he  beoams 
a  so-called  **  apostle  "  of  the  Mormons  and  "  the  high-priest  of  the  order  of  Hslr 
ehiaedek  " ;  and  on  dying,  left  a  large  fortune  to  be  divided  among  his  80  sons  and  11 
daughters.  M.  H.  Bixby,  the  Baptist  missionary  to  Burmah.  was  also  a  nafetve  of 
this  town,  and  was  educated  at  the  East-Parte  school,  with  KimbalL 

125.  Moosilauke 

is  the  highest  elevation  in  New  Hampshire  W,  of  Mt.  Lafayette,  and  is 

4f811  ft,  above  the  sea.    Its  name  V7«.%  ^vi«a  b^  tha  Indians  from  mooti, 

" bald,*' and  auke^  "place,"  V\lYv  \3aft  \ftt<AT\\T«ftT^^^\w  wi^*!^    0,^, 

BelknfLp*s  map  of  1791  it  va»  caXVed  MoodwJock^^VsJtfiXiVw.  ^\s«.<^  ^^t^s^ 

erated  iiito  the  absurd  name  of  MoosehUlodc.    0^^«««a^^^'^Vx-^N»*^-««^ 
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and  also  because  fogs  or  clonds  rarely  settle  here,  Mooeilaake  is  one  of  the 
best  yiew-points  in  the  State,  giving  a  noble  grouping  of  the  Franconia 
and  White  Mts.,  and  overlooking  the  rich  Connecticut  Vallej  for  leagues. 
In  the  adjacent  forests  there  still  remain  a  few  deer  and  bears,  sables  and 
-wild-cats,  sqnirrels  and  hedge-hogs. 

The  mountain  is  composed  of  a  high  and  pointed  S.  peak  and  a  brond 
plateau  on  the  N.,  joined  by  a  narrow  ridge  and  flanked  by  wooded  foot- 
hills. The  plateau  is  covered  with  loose  stones,  and  has  but  little  slope. 
The  Prospect  House  stands  on  its  S.  side.  The  mountain  is  separated 
from  the  Blue  Ridge  by  the  gorge  in  which  rises  Baker's  River;  and  from 
Mt.\]!lough,  on  the  N.  W.,  by  a  low  and  traversable  pass. 

The  old  bridle-path  on  the  W.  leaves  the  Benton  road  over  1  M.  from  the 
Warren-Summit  station.  It  is  rarely  used.  Another  path  is  on  the  N. 
running  from  N.  Benton,  and  striking  into  the  woods  above  the  upper 
saw-mill  on  Tunnel  Brook.  This  is  a  long  and  tedious  route,  but  is  fre- 
quently used  by  the  Benton  and  Landaff  people. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  mountain  is  the  deep  gorge  of  the  JobUdvnk  Ravine^ 
in  whose  upper  part  are  the  woodland  beauties  of  the  Seven  Cafoades. 
This  ravine  is  one  of  the  wildest  places  in  the  State,  but  is  difficult  to 
traverse  on  account  of  it«  forests.  It  has,  however,  been  explored  by  sev- 
eral parties. 

N.  Merrill  &  Son's  summer  boarding-house  is  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, 5-6  M.  from  Warren,  on  high  ground  which  overlooks  Mts.  Water- 
noraee,  Cushmnn,  Kinneo,  and  Carr.  The  mountain  carriage-road  passes 
from  this  point  to  the  Half- Way  Spring,  2  M.  13  rods ;  the  Cold  Spring, 
3  M.  121  rods;  and  the  Prospect  House,  4  M.  126  rods.  The  ascent  is 
not  difficult,  and  the  road  is  frequently  repaired.  It  leads  up  near  the 
Jobildunk  Ravine  (on  the  r. )  and  emerges  from  the  woods  some  time  be- 
fore reaching  the  crest.  Th*-  ridge  is  met  a  little  way  N.  of  the  S.  peak, 
and  is  thence  followed  to  the  N.,  with  broad  views  on  either  side. 

"  Soon  we  are  out  on  the  bald  moontain  ridge  that  connects  the  two  peaks ;  on 
either  hand  are  wild  and  hideous  gorges,  8,000  ft.  down  into  the  depths  below.  Be- 
yond, to  the  W.,  is  the  bright  ralley  of  the  Connecticut,  garden  land,  with  silTer 
river ;  to  the  £.  the  dark  rariBe  of  the  Aequamchumauke,  filled  with  the  old  primi- 
tive  woods,  where  the  trees  for  thousands  of  years,  like  the  generations  of  men, 
have  grown,  ripened,  and  died."    (LrrrLC.) 

The  practicability  of  a  winter-residence  on  the  mountains  and  the  coincident 
study  of  atmospheric  phenomena,  was  first  demonstrated  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Huntington 
and  Mr.  A.  F.  Clough,  photographer.  These  gentlemen  laid  in  a  large  stock  of  pro- 
▼inions  on  the  summit  of  Moa«ilauke,  and  then  settled  down  in  the  house  there, 
where  they  remained  through  the  months  of  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1870,  encountering  sev- 
eral terrific  storms  and  being  neariy  buried  under  vast  snow-buiks. 

The  Frospeot  Home  was  opened  in  I860*  when  over  1,000  people  were 
present.    It  has  been  closed  for  two  year*,  «i\d\%  TiixikS^L  ^^^\^*^*A>^s'Q^» 
the  proprietors  promise  to  put  it  in  order  \n  IW^.   \\.  \%  «^Vs^  «iAxo»aAv*^ 

stone  building,  whence  soperfo  views  are  g^Vnodi  ON«t  ^^  ^SisJws*.  -msatosw- 

talns  and  raUeys* 
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The  Breetif  Point  House  is  deUghtfaUy  litiulied  6d  the  Mgh  dflptof 
MoosiUuke,  4  M.  from  Warren  station,  and  acoommodatM  60  gnefti  «k 
$7-10  a  week.  In  this  vicinity  all  is  wild  and  primeval,  and  tiont  itill 
haunt  the  brooks  among  the  neighboring  forests  and  mvinea. 

The  Prospect  House ,  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  vras  put  in  good 
order  for  the  season  of  1880,  having  eigoyed  a  lai^ge  patronags  during  tbs 
preceding  year.     Its  rates  are  $3  a  day. 

On  the  W.  slope  of  Moosilauke,  about  (  M.  from  the  hotel,  la  the  head 
of  a  great  slide,  about  2,000  ft.  long,  at  an  angle  of  aboat  40°,  and  with 
a  width  of  15  -  50  ft.  A  path  has  recently  been  conatnieted  from  the 
Prospect  House  to  this  point.  There  is  also  a  vast  amphitheatrical  golf 
near  the  Benton  trail,  and  l^l  M.  from  the  hotel,  800  ft  deep,  and  filled 
with  living  trees.  Arrangements  are  in  progress  to  build  a  cairiage-rotd 
4  M.  long,  from  the  end  of  the  Benton  road  to  the  summit  of  MooaQauks, 
thus  rendering  the  mountain  accessible  from  Franconia  and  the  northen 
villages.  The  distance  from  Franconia  to  the  summit  is  17|  M.  via  Easton 
and  Bungey*s  Comers  and  the  Tunnel-Brook  Mills,  whence  the  path  is  in 
fair  condition,  dry,  and  comparatively  gradual,  with  a  spring  on  the  L 
more  than  half-way  up. 

"  This  Moosilauke  view  is  an  enlaiged  picture  of  the  Chocoma  proepeet, 
with  added  lines  and  heightened  colors.  There  is  the  same  terrestrial 
ocean  of  forests,  billowed  by  innumerable  peaks  and  ridges,  that  you 
gaze  upon  from  the  top  of  Mt.  Washington.  But  the  chaos  here  yieldf 
to  cosmos.  The  confused  mass  of  the  huddling  ranges  g^ves  way  to  t 
more  orderly  disposition,  and  as  the  eye  goes  from  one  parallel  to  another 
the  separate  heights  become  plainly  distinguishable.  This  study  of  the 
mountain  topography,  in  the  prospect  which  spreads  before  yon  on  the  N. 
and  E.  of  Moosilauke,  is  the  first  step  toward  a  true  eiyoyment  of  the 
scene.  Not  that  names  are  needed  to  give  that  uplifting  of  soul  above 
earth*s  meaner  things  which  comes  from  mountain  scenery.  But  the 
secret  of  the  mountains*  influence  over  us  lies  in  their  sftggutivenesa,  and 
the  process  of  naming  their  separate  ranges  and  summits  gives  them  an 
increase  of  power  in  this  direction.  If  we  have  known  the  individual 
heights  before,  their  names  awaken  pleasing  associations,  and  we  use  them 
with  the  same  delight  with  which  we  speak  the  familiar  names  of  our 
friends.  Let  us  stand  here,  then,  for  a  while  under  the  lee  of  the  Prospect 
House,  a  little  way  down  the  £.  slope  of  this  rocky  summit,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Signal  Service  chart,  and  the  help  of  the  exhaustive  descrip- 
tion in  Osgood's  White  Mouniain  Guide-Book,  trace  these  serrated  ridges, 
with  their  domes  and  pjrramids,  from  N.  to  S.  I  spare  the  reader  the 
information  which  he  can  so  oa&VV^  oXAaasi  Itwa.  \3aA  ^de-book ;  but  I 
csaijot  omit  the  advice  to  m&Ve  a  caT«^^w\  vJtoA.^  o^  ^Jc:>&  ^s^^-Vy$B.^<aisra^ 
tion  on  fhe  «not  where  the  creat  \»\eXwTeH  «^\v\vcv^j,\«Jl«t^W»  '^^^tm. 
lion  nn  tne  «pot  wnere  xue  b  „^_A--^«X^\v«o\Asxo\x«tea»SLWB^^^ 
observers  the  other  page  m  tYii»  vjou^wrtxA  ^w«^ 
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doabtlMs  be  mora  tttiaekiTe,  fhe  leaf  oo  which  is  written  the  id^  qfihe 
Cotmeeticut.  This  is  not,  as  we  might  imagine,  a  lowland  yalley  view,  so 
completely  do  the  brood  intennJes  through  which  the  river  runs  blend 
with  the  spreading  uplands  on  either  side.  These  vast  spaces  to  the  W. 
are  also  bounded  and  dotted  by  noble  mountain  forms,  in  both  near  and 
far.,  distances,  T^  the  long  and  flattened  curve  of  Monadnock,  Ascutney's 
pointed  crest,  the  blue  top  of  far-away  Mt.  Marcy,  in  New  York,  and 
the  glorious  6reen-Mt.  Range,  with  its  stately  peaks  of  Mansfield  and 
Camel's  Hump,  besides  many  an  unnamed  lesser  height  which  adds  its 
note  to  swell  the  full-voiced  harmony.  A  landscape  like  this  may  be  as 
anggestive  of  the  eternal  forces  which  have  shaped  our  earth,  and  lead  on 
tbe  mind  to  thoughts  of  infinity,  as  well  as  mountain-grandeur  and  the 
awful  sublimity  of  rock-dad  summits.  "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let 
him  hear**  what  these  differently  toned  orchestras  give  forth  of  the  divine 


I 


I 
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The  gmtt  dirlnity  of  th«  Pemlgewaawts  mMto  hli  hoaw  oi  MocMllMdn,  "nlflb 
Indian  had  a  bold  spirit  who  darod  to  climb  the  b«]cl  onwt  of  th«  nyw^ntifa  Ihf 
heard  him  in  the  roice^t  of  the  storm  and  the  mighty  torrent,  and  in  tibe  ttiiBte 
that  muttered  in  the  daric  gorges  and  rambled  low  orvr  the  eieiita.  Thagr  aw  Hi 
in  the  rosy  hue  that  kiadled  on  the  peaks  in  early  momiqg,  or  In  tbe  marp  IM 
of  the  lightning  that  leaped  from  the  murky  doads.  To  him  tb^y  WMiilflied.  Th 
first  ftnits  of  the  chase,  ttie  early  green  main,  ttie  golden  Mlmon,  tbe  wUddaolLlhi 
gooM,  and  the  partridge  were  their  oflbrings." 

There  is  a  tradition  that  once  the  sagamore  Watemomee,  wlfli  »  puty  of  Ih 
men,  followed  the  Asquamchumanke  to  its  touree,  and  "  there  they  eamped  bMMi 
a  beaver  pond,  where  the  boayer,  Tummunlc,  liad  boilt  houses.  These  th^  dU Mt 
molest,  but  set  out,  just  as  the  sun  rose,  to  go  oTer  Moosiiauke  to  the  Qntmnedioit 
T.%lley.  Not  often  did  the  Indians  climb  tbe  mountain,  and  tbey  only  did  it  eovti 
save  time  and  distance.  It  was  a  hard  afcent  for  their  mooeasined  Ibst,  oftr  thi 
stoaeA  and  through  the  hackmatacks,  as  they  called  the  dwarf  llrs  and  sproeei;  bot 
upon  the  bald  mountain  crest  the  way  was  easier,  and  the  little  Uids,  Psokais,  wm 
whistling  and  singing  among  the  lichens  and  roclu.  Wlien  tbey  reached  the  ra» 
mit,  the  heaven,  Ke^uk,  was  cloudless,  and  the  riew  unohscured.  It  was  a  rigfat, 
the  like  of  which  they  liad  never  seen  Iwfore.  Oreat  nxrantainis  Waddm,  wen  I 
piled  and  scattered  in  the  wildest  eonfiision  in  all  the  land ;  and  silver  laksi,  Sliitf,  I 
were  sparkling  ;  and  bright  rivers,  Sepoe^i,  were  gleaming  teom  the  Ibrest.  ABthv  I 
SAt  upon  that  topmost  peak,  the  wind  was  still,  and  they  could  hear  the  moose  M  I 
lowing  in  the  gorges  below ;  could  hear  the  wolf,  Muquosbim,  howling ;  and  now  lal  I 
then  the  great  war-eagle,  Keneu,  screamed  and  hurtled  through  the  air.  A  feettof 
of  superstitious  reverence  took  possession  of  these  Indians  as  they  drank  in  ths 
strange  sights  and  wild  sounds,  for  they  Iwlieved  that  the  peak  vras  the  iMnw  d 
Gitche  Manito,  their  Qreat  Spirit.  Does  the  unlettered  GathoUo  have  reTereoes  it 
tilie  altar  ?  —  much  more  was  the  untutored  savage  filled  witJi  awe  as  he  stood  in  thi 
very  dwelling-place  of  his  God,  afraid  that  the  deity  would  be  angry  at  the  ■»■»«■* 
Bacrilegious  TnvaMion. 

*  *  As  the  sun ,  Nepauz,  was  going  down  the  western  sky,  a  light  mist  colleeted  aioimi 
tlie  eastern  peaks,  and  above  all  the  river  valleys  in  the  west,  clouds  at  llist  M 
longer  than  a  man's  hand,  began  to  gather.  Soon  hanging  oyer  eyery  yallcy  «■»  t 
shower  —  the  heaven  above  them  clear — the  sun  shining  brightly  upon  tlie  vapor. 
Quickly  the  wind  freshened,  and  the  great  clouds,  purple  and  gold  and  eriotfoa 
above,  black  as  ink  below,  hurried  from  every  quarter  towards  the  crest  of  Hoorf- 
lauke.  Then  thunder,  Pahtuquohan,  began  to  bellow,  and  the  li^^tning,  Ukknt^ 
haumon,  leaped  from  cloud  to  cloud,  and  streamed  blinding  down  to  the  liiUs  be- 
neath, while  the  great  rain-drops  and  hailstones,  crashing  upon  the  Infinite  tbkk 
woods,  sent  up  a  roar  loud  as  a  hundred  mountain  torrents.  *  It  is  Oitche  Hanito 
coming  to  his  home  angry,'  muttered  Watemomee,  as  with  his  compsmions  he  hu^ 
ried  down  the  mountain  to  the  thick  spruce  forest,  Soshsumonk,  for  shelter.^'  (VTs* 

LiTTLK.) 

One  of  the  saddest  of  the  episodes  in  that  terrible  anabasis  of  New  Kigland,  thi 
retreat  of  Rogers's  Rangers  from  St.  Francis,  is  connected  with  the  gloomy  defiles  of 
Moosiiauke.  While  the  remnants  of  the  detachments  were  encamped  <h&  the  Nev* 
bury  meadows,  two  soldiers  started  off  from  their  ikmished  and  dying  comrades  to 
seek  game  in  the  woods  on  the  E.  They  reached  the  summit  of  MoosUanke,  and 
then  one  of  them,  Robert  Pomeroy,  of  Derryfleld,  sank  down  and  died,  ezhansled, 
starved,  and  frozen.  Here  his  remains  were  found,  many  yean  aftorwaids.  ffls 
comrade  wandered  hopelessly  down  the  E  side  of  the  mountain,  and  soon  Ml  in 
deadly  stupor  at  the  foot  of  the  Seven  Cascades.  The  legend  fhrther  relates  **  liev 
the  ranger  seemed  to  be  dying ;  and  when  the  stars  shone  bright  aboye  him  and 
the  moon  looked  in  through  the  trees  and  lighted  up  the  white  foam  of  the  caKsdoSi 
distant  music  coming  nearer  seemed  to  mingle  with  that  of  the  water,  and  liis  qoielL- 
ened  senses  heard  fiury  harps  joined  with  fairy  voices,  and  saw  fkiry  feet  dancing 
in  the  silver  spray.  Elfin  kings  and  fitiry  queens  whirled  in  the  voMtxy  dance  Itar 
a  moment  and  were  gone.  And  then  came  a  troop  of  nereids,  with  long  disliev- 
el  led  hair,  and  eyes  lustrous  as  the  stars  that  shone  above  them,  to  bathe  in  the 
clear  crystal  fountain.  For  an  instant  they  seemed  to  hold  sweet  dalliance  with  the 
Bparkling  water,  and  then  floated  away  \n  l\\«  lYvVcv  isA*^,  >3wBfc  Vv\«i!?t  w«  tha  creat 
wood  and  turbaned  the  dlatsant  inouT\ta.\T\.  T>».-y  »«»m«A\it««c*jKi^^Kaa.  ^Oo^xs^fles^ 
tun  looked  in  from  oyer  tbe  distant  YiW^axxvoxi  %.  txo^^  ^t  mwaixaia.  vRw^,^.Jt» 
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oliantod  their  matiii'hymns  in  thrir  wild  rock-hewn  temples,  and  then  moonted  upon 
Viewless  steps  to  otfer  incense  on  their  rainbow  altars,  golden  in  the  flood  of  rofj 
light,  and  glistening  in  the  dinmond  drops  of  tlie  waterfUL  As  a  dark  cloud  stole 
across  the  sky,  veiling  the  moon,  the  scene  changed.  The  shrieks  of  the  dying  In- 
dians at  St.  Francis,  the  mournftd  peal  of  the  chapel  bell,  the  retreat,  the  fiunine, 
the  terrible  feast  upon  human  heads,  the  dying  comrade  upon  the  monutain-top, 
klmself  perishing  by  the  torrent, — and  then,  seen  for  a  uKMnent,  the  picture  of  a 
dark  form  bending  orer  him,  —  and  the  famishing  ranger  was  unconscious."  (Lit- 
tle.) He  was  found  and  brought  to  life  by  an  old  trapper  who  had  followed  his 
tnil,  and  he  afterwards  reached  the  settlements  in  safety 

*  *  The  View.  —  About  N.  N.  E.  and  N.  E,  are  the  stately  Franconia 
Mts.,  with  their  sharp  and  alpine  outlines  catting  the  sky-line  and  their 
deep  ravines  fully  exposed  to  yiew.  In  the  N.  N.  W.  is  Mt.  Kinsman,  a 
long  and  thickly  wooded  mountain  with  several  heads,  over  which  numer- 
ous other  peaks  are  seen  Peeping  over  its  r.  centre  is  the  white  crest  of 
Mt.  Cannon,  which  runs  up  on  the  W.  of  the  Franconia  Notch  and  is  cov- 
ered with  light-colored  ledges.  Over  the  r.  ridge  of  Kinsman  is  the  lofty 
and  imposing  serrated  ridge  of  Mt.  Lafayette,  more  than  li  M.  long,  but 
foreshortened  by  the  angle  at  which  it  is  seen.  The  N.  peak  is  seen  en 
the  ].,  then  the  highest  crest,  and  then  the  sharply  cut  S.  peak,  beyond 
which  opens  the  profound  White-Cross  Ravine.  Near  the  S.  peak  is  the 
culmination  of  Mt.  Lincoln,  whence  a  long  and  sweeping  flank-line  runs 
down  at  a  high  incline,  before  the  dark  ravine  to  the  N.  From  the  r.  of 
Haystack  a  graceful  curving  ridge  sweeps  down  and  then  ascends  to  the 
pyramidal  crest  of  Mt.  Liberty.  The  next  peak  on  the  r.  is  Mt  Flume, 
which  assumes  a  pointed  form  beyond  the  ravine  in  which  the  Flume  is 
located.  Big  Coolidge  Mt.  is  to  the  r.  of  this^  and  is  marked  with  white 
glides;  and  Little  Coolidge' and  Potash  Mts.  lie  still  farther  to  the  S.,  where 
the  lower  flank  of  the  Franconia  Range  falls  away  to  the  East-Branch  val- 
ley. Between  Moosilauke  and  these  mountains  are  the  wooded  ridges  of 
the  Pemigewasset  Range,  with  Mt.  Pemigewasset  at  the  r.  of  Kinsman 
and  below  the  great  curve  between  Lincoln  and  Liberty. 
*  Directly  over  the  Franconia  Range  is  seen  the  noble  assemblage  of 
mountains  which  compose  the  Twin-Mt.  and  Presidential  Ranges.  The 
K.  Twin  is  concealed  by  Lafayette  and  Lincoln,  but  the  S.  Twin  is  seen, 
mnning  to  the  r.  from  Mt.  Lincoln  and  culminating  in  a  well-marked 
peak  ;  and  Mts.  Guyot  and  Bond  came  next  on  the  r.,  their  crests  being 
to  the  1.  of  the  summit  of  Mt.  Flume.  Over  the  ridge  which  joins  the 
S.  Twin  and  Mt.  Bond  is  the  low-sided  and  symmetrical  pyramid  of  Mt. 
Adams ;  and  the  high  point  of  Mt.  Jefferson  is  seen  on  the  r.  Over  the  L 
of  Bond  and  the  r.  of  Liberty  towers  the  m^j.e8tic  cone  of  Mt.  Washington, 
with  its  houses  plainly  outlined  against  the  sky,  and  with  the  rock-bound 
plateau  of  Boott's  Spur  running  to  the  r.  The  mountain-chain  which, 
runs  S.  W.  from  Washington  is  f oreshorteued.  \>7  \)[i«  «iXk\gi<&  kA  nSssv^^v>  v^^ 
regembJes  a  gigantic  stairway.    Mts,  Jac\L&oii  voil  OSa^ii  «c«  %k«i^>^ 
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advance;  the  dome  of  Mt  Pleasant  Is  direotly  orer  the  sluurp  ridge  whlcih 
runs  S.  W.  from  Mt  Bond;  and  a  trifle  to  the  L  are  the  fortress-like  cngi 
of  Mt.  Monroe. 

Over  the  r.  ridge  of  Mt  Flnme  is  Mt.  WUley,  falling  off  sharply  to  the 
r.  and  having  the  presidential  peaks  over  it  and  the  brightly  striped  si4i 
of  Mt  Webster  on  the  r.,  showing  the  many-colored  slides  in  the  Whlto- 
Mt.  Notch.  To  the  r.  of  Mto.  Wiliey  and  Washington,  and  at  the  sky- 
line, are  Carter  Dome  and  Wild-Cat,  near  the  Glen  Hoase,  towering  over  the 
long  Montalban  Bidge.  Above  the  latter  ridge,  r.  of  Wild-Oat,  over  ths 
nearer  Big  Goolidge  Mt,  and  cutting  the  sky-Ihie,  are  the  N.  and  &  pesb 
of  Baldface,  the  latter  of  which  has  great  white  ledges  on  the  S.  To  tha 
r.  of  these  is  Mt  Eastman.  The  view-line  now  reaches  a  aingolar  group 
of  mountains,  resembling  two  long  terraces  inclining  to  the  L  and  sharply 
cut  ofl'on  the  r.  The  upper  one  is  Giant's  Stabv,  and  the  lower  is  Ul 
Nancy,  over  whose  r.  end  is  Mt  Sable. 

The  eye  next  follows  up  the  East-Branch  TaUey,  by  the  Pollard  ftim, 
into  the  great  wilderness  of  the  Pemigewasset  Forest,  bristling  wit&  im- 
broken  woods  and  broken  by  long  dark  ridges. 

The  long  high  ridge  nearly  E.  by  N.,  standing  across  the  East-BraDoh  inl- 
ley  about  12  M.  distant,  is  Mt.  Hancock,  which  is  marked  by  a  bold  praolpiee 
on  the  S.  The  fine  peaks  of  Mt  Carrigain  are  seen  over  the  top  of  this  mono- 
tain,  bat  all  its  flanks  are  hidden.  To  the  r.  of  the  S.  cliffof  Hanooekthi 
view  includes  Kiarsarge,  lifling  its  gracefhl  cone  at  the  end  of  aloogie^ 
tion  of  the  Saco  Valley  and  crowned  with  a  hotel.  To  the  r.  and  nesnr 
is  the  N.  extension  of  Kancamagus,  between  the  head-waters  of  Swift 
River  and  Sawyer*  s  River.  Farther  to  the  r.  is  the  flat  lop  of  Groeo'i 
Cliff,  with  the  sierra  of  Bear  Mt.  over  and  beyond  it 

The  immense  mass  of  Mt  Osceola  is  just  S.  of  E.,  with  long  highridgsi 
running  to  the  W.  and  S.  Just  to  the  1.,  over  Table  Mt,  and  veryfiff 
away,  are  the  conspicuoas  N.  and  S.  peaks  of  Moat  Mt.  (near  N.  ConwavX 
distinguishable  by  their  brilliant  red  ledges.  To  the  r.  of  Osceola  is  Tri- 
pyramid,  with  its  three  peaks,  the  long  white  slide  on  the  S.  peak  beii^ 
plainly  seen,  and  also  a  smaller  slide  on  the  middle  peak.  Over  the  L 
shoulder  of  Tripyramid  are  the  more  distant  N.  peaks  of  Chocomat  sad 
just  to  the  r.  of  the  middle  is  the  crest  of  Passaeonaway. 

The  Fisher  range  is  to  the  r.  of  Osceola,  with  the'  high  gray  crest  of 

Tecumseh  near  the  centre.  Green  Mt  on  the  r.,  and  Mt  Avalanoho  oo  thi 

1.    Green  Mt  divides  on  the  W.  into  the  ledgy  spurs  of  Fisher  Mt  sad 

Welch  Mt.,  between  which  is  a  shadowy  ravine.    The  darkerest  of  Whits> 

face  is  seen  beyond  Tecumseh,  and  the  long  and  massive  Sandwich  Dome 

looms  over  Welch  Mt.    To  the  x.  of  the  latter  and  opening  into  the  Pemi- 

gewaaset  Valley  in  the  foregrouMVs  a.V>Ti\t  %,«.\3««k^l.  >^»i>&»Ac.^^^«c  Vat 

ley,  with  Campton  VUlage  in  t\i<i  ceTto^,>i^^^^>sil^^^»»s^to«i^*^ 

among  which  is  seen  the  bare  top  otm-^^v«=«^    \«««««^^>,.'^ 
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r.  of  Sandwich  Dome  is  the  distant  peak  of  the  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham,  on 
whose  r.  is  the  long  and  diversified  Ossipee  Range.  Across  the  valley, 
and  in  line  with  the  highest  Ossipee  peak,  is  Mt.  Israel  in  Sandwich;  and 
to  the  r.,  over  the  Squam  Range,  is  Red  Hill,  near  Centre  Harbor.  Long 
reaches  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee  are  seen  in  the  S.  E.,  with  its  shining 
levels  in  many  places  nearly  hidden  by  little  archipelagoes  or  far-projecting 
and  fertile  peninsulas.  Over  the  1.  slope  of  the  S  ridge  of  Moosilanke, 
and  beyond  Winnepesaukee,  is  Oopple  Crown  Mt.,  near  Wolfeborough, 
with  long  and  gradually  sloping  sides  ascending  to  a  dull  point.  On  the  1. 
of  this  summit  is  SmiUi^s  Pond.  The  ocean  is  sometimes  seen  in  this 
direction.  W.  of  Winnepesaukee  are  the  white-topped  Suncook  and 
Belknap  Ranges,  beyond  Gilford ;  and  nearer  at  hand,  in  line  with  the 
Belknaps,  is  the  round  top  of  Mt.  Prospect,  in  Holdemess. 

About  S.  S.  E.,  above  the  New- Hampton  hills,  is  a  portion  of  Lake 
Winnesquam,  and  the  Bridgewater  Hills  lie  more  to  the  r.  Over  the  S. 
ridge  of  Moosilanke,  and  near  at  hand,  are  the  wooded  heights  of  Mt  Gush- 
man,  with  Mt  Kimieo  to  the  r.,  and  Mt.  Watemomee  nearer  still.  Through 
the  gap  between  the  two  fcnrmer  summits  is  a  portion  of  Stinson  Pond, 
with  Mt.  Stinson  and  Plymouth  Mt.  beyond.  Far  away  over  the  r.  flank 
of  Stinson  are  the  twin  peaks  of  the  Uncanoonucs,  many  leagues  distant 
down  the  populous  Merrimae  Valley,  on  whose  r.  is  Joe-English  Hill,  in 
New  Boston;  and  Wachuset  is  still  more  distant  Nearly  due  S.  is  Mt 
Carr,  over  which  are  the  Ragged  Mts.,  with  Crotched  Mt.  in  Francestown 
yot  more  remote.  The  shapely  peak  of  the  true  Kearsarge  is  almost  S., 
rising  boldly  over  the  lesser  ranges,  with  Pack  Monadnock  far  off  on  the 
r.  S.  of  the  latter,  and  even  more  distant,  is  the  flattened  curve  of  Mo- 
nadnock, with  Loveweirs  Mt.  and  Stmapee  Mt  on  the  r.,  and  the  high 
nearer  peaks  of  Mt.  Cardigan  on  the  1. 

The  pleasant  valley  of  Baker's  River  stretches  away  to  the  S.,  and  part 
of  the  hamlet  of  Wentworth  may  be  seen  at  its  apparent  end,  with 
Croydon  Mt.  far  beyond.     The  view  is  interrupted  for  a  short  arc  by 
the  high  and  near  S.  peak  of  Moosilanke,  from  beyond  whose  r.  springs  < 
the  bold  ridge  of  Smart's  Mt,  with  the  sharp  crest  of  Ascutney  beyond. 
Just  to  the  1.  of  the  S.  peak  is  Moose  Mt,  at  Hanover,  over  which  is  a 
remote  blue  dot  on  the  horizon,  which  some  claim  to  be  Greylock,  in 
Western  Massachusetts.    The  "Plan  of  Directions"  of  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Survey  locates  Greylock  and  Saddle  Mt  between  Ascutney  and  Cuba; 
but  this  line  would  apparently  fall  to  the  W.  of  Greylock.    Mt.  Cuba  is 
due  S.  W.,and  its  shapeless  top  and  long  flanks  are  visible,  far  beyond 
which  are  Mt  £olus  and  Mt  Equinox,  on  r.  and  1.,  down  in  S.  Vermont. 
At  the  foot  of  Cuba  the  long  Baker's  Ponds  are  seen,  axkd  \!(^>&!A\«^^dDft 
bright  Tarleton  Lake,  at  the  base  of  Plermont  Ml.    0^«t  V^n^  \»X\»t  vs5^ 
the  Peaked  Mt.  (or  Piermont  Pinnacle)  and  SnTiAwy  l&X.,"m  Qrc^ot^A  «sv^ 
Fairlee  Lake  is  over  the  r.  of  Tarleton  Lake.    To  \!i\e  V  ^^  VvBtatfwSt  ^»X^s 
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very  far  away  (S.  60°  W. ),  are  the  Killington  and  Shrewsbtuy  Peaks,  near 
Rutland. 

Toward  the  W.,  and  below,  is  Blaeberry  Mt.,  of  which  Owl*s  Head  is  a 
lower  spur;  and  the  Vermont  villages  of  Bradford  and  Corinth  are  sees 
beyond.  The  view  now  embraces  the  Oliverian  valley,  with  Webster's 
Slide  on  the  1.  £.  Haverhill  is  a  small  near  hamlet  on  the  W.,  beyond 
which  are  the  umbrageous  streets  of  Haverhill  Comer  and  the  farms  of  S. 
Newbury.  Above  and  beyond  the  Green  Mts.  sweep  away  for  many 
leagues,  and  form  a  broken  horizon-liue.  Through  a  deep  and  distant 
gap  to  the  r.  of  E.  Haverhill  looms  the  blue  crest  of  Mt.  Marcy,  the  chief 
of  the  Adirondack  Mts.,  over  the  plains  which  lie  W.  of  Lake  Champlalo. 
Portions  also  of  Mts.  Mclntyre  and  Wallface  may  be  identified  when  the 
sun  is  in  the  right  position. 

The  foreground  is  occupied  by  a  broad  and  beaatiftil  expanse  of  the 
meadows  about  the  Connecticut  River,  with  the  fruitful  levels  of  the 
Great  Ox-Bow,  the  blue  sinuosities  of  the  river,  and  the  idyllio  hamlet 
of  Newbury,  on  the  terrace  beyond,  marked  by  its  large  white  hotel  and 
backed  by  a  fine  hill-country.  Close  at  hand  below  are  the  bare-topped 
mountains  of  the  Benton  Range,  —  Blueberry,  with  a  plateaursnmmit; 
Sugar  Loaf,  with  its  almost  inaccessible  white  turret;  and  Black  Mt^ 
with  ascending  rocky  stairways.  The  latter  is  nearly  N.  W.  of  Moosi- 
lauke,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  Mt.  Clough.  The  hamlet  of  N.  Haver- 
hill is  over  Sugar  Loaf  and  on  the  r.  of  Newbury;  and  the  proeperoiu 
ac^acent  villages  of  Wells  River  and  Woodsville  are  to  the  r.  of  Black 
Mt. 

Beyond  the  Connecticut  Valley,  many  leagues  away  toward  Lake 
Champlain,  are  the  stately  peaks  of  the  Green  Mts.  About  W.  M.  W., 
to  the  r.  of  and  far  beyond  Newbury,  is  the  lofty  apex  of  Camel^s  Hump, 
over  the  mountains  of  Moretowu  and  Duxbury,  with  the  Fayston  peaks 
on  the  S.  To  the  N.  W.,  out  on  the  horizon,  is  the  long  and  many-headed 
ridge  of  Mt.  Mansfield,  beyond  Worcester  Mt.  and  the  highlands  of  Wash- 
ington County,  with  the  Elmore  and  Sterling  Mts.  on  the  r.  To  the  r.  of 
and  beyond  the  white  crags  of  Black  Mt.  is  the  long  ridge  of  Mt.  €kirdner. 
running  N.  E.  from  Wells  River  and  Woodsville;  and  more  distant  in  this 
direction  are  the  Belvidere  Mts.,  in  Northern  Vermont.  Farther  ont,  over 
N.  Benton,  are  the  Liowell  Mts.,  making  a  dim  broken  line  on  the  horison, 
overlooked  by  the  remote  Jay  Peak,  which  bends  over  on  the  N.  Still 
more  remote,  on  the  r.,  are  the  Canadian  peaks  of  OwPs  Head  and  Mt. 
Orford,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Memphremagog. 

The  view  next  dwells  on  the  adjacent  highlands  and  hamlets  of  Landaff 

and  Lisbon,  far  over  which  is  the  singular  cleft  of  the  Willoughby  Notcbt 

where  WiiJoughby  Lake  lies  ^mvl&vbW^  bet^weeu  Mts.  Hor  and  Annanance, 

with  the  sharp  Westmore  HixystacVL  otvlYv^x.^wcA  V5sv^^\a>iA%s^^SasA. 

Euven  ranges.    Over  the  Littleton  K^^  we  ^\\».^^%  ^d^Tx^^^A^-* 
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Mt.  Above  E.  Landaff  is  the  dark  ridge  of  Dalton  Mt,  with  the  Bow- 
back  and  Sagar-Lroaf  Mts.  of  Stratford  still  farther  ont  Somewhat 
nearer  are  Mts.  Prospect  and  Pleasant,  rounded  summits  near  Lancaster; 
and  the  white  Percy  Peaks  appear  over  the  highlands  of  Bethlehem, 
flanked  on  the  r.  by  the  great  cluster  of  the  Pilot  Mts.  The  view  now 
rests  on  the  massive  flanks  and  curving  crest  of  Bit.  Kinsman,  near  at 
hand  across  a  wilderness-valley.  Mt.  Starr  King  is  over  the  r.  of  Kins- 
man, with  Aziscoos  and  other  lofty  peaks  along  the  Maine  border 
beyond. 

"  Far  to  the  E.  a  Tast  expanse  of  forest  stretches  away  over  hills  thfeUj  ooTered 
-with  hemlock  and  fipmce,  to  the  purple  iolancte  of  Lake  Winnepeaaukee,  which  !i 
distinctly  visible.  Westward,  the  prospect  is  bounded  by  the  rolling  ranges  of  the 
Green  Mts.  Soutiiwaxd,  hiUs  rise  over  hills,  ISur  as  the  eye  can  see ;  and  to  the  N., 
the  Francohia  Mts.  and  the  more  majestie  peaks  of  the  White  Hills  rise  and  lose 
themseWes  in  ttie  clouds.-  The  broad  Valley  of  the  Connecticut  is  the  charm  of  this 
landscape.  Its  numerous  ▼ills^^es,  its  hundreds  of  fiurms  and  orchards,  and  all  the 
tributary  streams  that  swell  the  tlyer'  may  be  traced  in  their  deyions  windings  by 
the  naked  eye."    (BAanow^s  HIM,  of  N.  H.) 

"  Across  the  Connecticut  Birer  to  the  8.  W.  is  Ascutney,  and  beyond  it^  farther 
down,  is  Saddle  Mt,  Grey  lock,  anid  Berkshire  Hills,  in  Maraachusetts.  Then  wheel- 
ing  arotfnd  towards  the  N.  axe  KUttngton  Peaks,  sharp  and  needle-Hke,  shooting  up 
above  the  neighboring  hilJs ;  fiurther  M.  and  directly  W  ,  is  Gamers  Hump,  unmis. 
takable  in  its  appearance;  then  Mt.  Mansfield,  towering  above  the  thousand  othet 
summits  of  the  Green  Mts.  Above  and  beyond  them,  in  the  farthest  distance,  are 
counted  nine  sharp  peaks  of  the  Adirondaclcs,  in  Mew  York,  Mt.  Marey  higher  than 
all  the  rest.  To-morrow  morning  at  sunrise  you  will  See  the  fog  floating  up  from 
Lake  Champlain,  this  side  of  thein.  In  the  N.  W.  is  Jay  Peak,  on  Canada  line,  and 
to  the  r.  of  it  you  see  a  hundred  summits  rising  firom  the  table-lands  of  Canada. 

"  Nearest  and  to  the  N.  E.  is  Mt.  Kinsman,  the  Profile  Mt  ;  and  above  and  over 
them  Mt.  La&yette,  its  -sides'  scarred  and  jagged  where  a  hundred  torrents  pour 
down  in  spring,  its  peaks  splintered  by  lightning.  8.  of  this,  and  near  by,  are  the 
Haystaclcs.  Over  and  bey<md  the  latter  are  the  Twins,  more  than  6,000  ft.  higjlx ; 
and  just  to  the  r.  of  themr  Mt  Washington,  dome  shaped  and  higher  than  all  the 
rest.  Around  this  monarch  of  mountains,  as  if  attendant  upon  him,  are  Mts.  Ad- 
ams and  Jefiferson,  sharp  peaks  on  the  1.,  and  Mt.  Moriah,the  Imp,  Mts.  Madison 
and  Monroe,  Mt.  Webster,  the  Willey-Notch  precipice,  Double-Head,  and  a  hundred 
other  gn^eat  mountains  standing  to  the  r.  and  front. 

"  A  little  to  the  8.  is  Carrigain,  4,800  ft.  high,  black  and  sombre,  most  attractive 
and  most  dreaded,  not  a  white  in>o^  ^or  a  scar  upon  it ;  covered  with  dark  woods 
like  a  black  pall,  symmetrical  and  beautiful,  the  eye  tnms  away  to  return  to  it  again 
and  again.  Mt.  Pequawket  in  Conway,  its  neighbor,  always  seems  gray  in  the  hasy 
distance,  Chocorua  rises  fisurther  8.,  and  Welch  Mt.,  Osceola,  Whiteface,  Ossipee, 
Agamenticus,  on  the  sea-coast,  Mt.  Prospect  and  Bed  Hill  fill  up  the  circle.  This 
Tiew  to  the  N.  and  B.  is  the  most  magnificent  mountain-view  to  be  had  on  this  side 
of  the  continent.  The  most  indiflerent  observer  cannot  look  upon  it  without  feeling 
its  grandeur  and  sublimity.'' 

126.  Mount  Carr  and  Webster^s  Slide. 

Mt.  Carr  is  an  extensive  ridge  which  occupies  portions  of  four  town- 
ships,  and  attains  a  height  of  8,506  ft.    It  is  densely  wooded  even  to  the 
summit,  and  is  therefore  but  rarely  visited  by  tourists.    **  A  hundred  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  rock  are  found  upon  it,  and  some  mo^t  Vi\\«t«e»\\\\^  \c^xv^x- 
als,  among  which  are  tourmaline  or  schorA,  gatti^ta,  ^^wcXi.  cr^^^siX^  ^\  ^ 
lovely  hue,  ametbyat,  beautiful  as  the  summer  rose,  ivtv^XwaXXx^i^'^^'^'^^*^ 
nre  scattered  all  over  it  small  particles  of  pur©  vvc^vw  ?p\^^ 


>\ 
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The  mountain  derivM  Ita  nam«  flrom  a  nutn  named  Our,  who, »  eentoiy  ago,  at- 
tempted toxroM  it  from  KUawnth  to  Warran.  He  was  oangfat  in  »  teriUle  stcHm 
and  laid  oat  in  the  woods  for  two  nights,  sostaining  life  by  eating  frogs  that  he 
eaaght  bj  the  Glen  Ponds.  On  reaching  warren  and  telling  of  Us  desperate  ad- 
Tentore,  the  people  bestowed  his  name  on  the  mountain  where  he  had  so  nearly 
fbund  a  graTe. 

^  The  grandest  fires  we  have  erer  seen  were  the  fires  on  Warren's  moantaiv. 
Webster's  Slide  has  biased  like  a  volcano.  OwPs  Head  has  burned  for  months, 
l%hting  up  th»  hearens  at  night ;  Moosilanke  has  been  wrapped  in  sheets  of  flame, 
completely  enreloping  its  twin  peaks,  and  Mt.  Carr,  twice  within  thememray  of  the 
present  generation,  htm  flashed  from  base  to  summit.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  18M 
that  the  fire  roared  on  Mt.  Carr.  Then  a  million  trees  burned  to  the  wind.  Then 
a  sound  came  like  the  rushing  of  the  tempest ;  like  the  mighty  Tirfce  of  the  ocean. 
Its  roaring  was  heard  6  M.  away,  and  one  could  see  to  read  fine  print  at  midnight'* 
(Wm.  LnrruB.) 

Webster'f-Slide  Xt  (2,210  ft  high)  derives  its  name  from  a  tradition 
that  a  hunter  named  Webster  was  pursuing  a  deer  there,  when  his  dog 
and  the  deer  suddenly  reached  a  slanting  cliff  on  one  slope  of  the  ridge, 
and  were  killed  during  the  ensuing  tumble.  The  mountain  may  be 
ascended  from  the  Warren  farm,  6  M.  from  Warren,  on  the  Haverhill 
road.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  journey  should  be  made,  as  the  ascent 
is  arduous  and  the  top  is  covered  with  dense  woods  which  shut  out  the 
view.  (The  £ditor  wasted  a  broiling  June  afternoon  in  learning  this 
foct.) 

Xt.  Xiit  (2,248  ft.  high)  is  S.  of  Webster's  Slide,  and  is  also  covered 
with  trees.  Near  these  ridges  is  Meadtr  Pond,  which  is  often  visited  by 
fishermen.    It  is  5  -  6  M.  from  Warren. 

"  High  up  in  the  N.  E.  comer  of  Warren  is  situated  a  pretty  little  sheet  of  water. 
The  Intdians  called  it  f^euhipauka^  but  the  later  generations  of  our  mountain  ham- 
let delight  to  term  it  Meader  Pond.  It  is  yet  right  in  the  heart  oi  the  woods,  and 
tnaa  its  B.  shore  springs  a  handsome  forest-covered  cape.  On  the  N.,  Webster's 
Slide  shoots  sharp  up  1.000  ft.,  its  top  crowned  with  silTcry  birch  and  waTing  pine ; 
the  crannies  of  its  rocks  radiant  with  the  blueberry,  harebell,  lichen,  tad  other 
mountain  flowers.  On  a  warm  summer  day  the  water  reflecting  the  rich  foUags  of 
the  yet  undisturbed  forest  is  ruffled  only  by  the  great  speckled  trout  jumping,  or 
the  wild  duck  swimming ;  but  when  the  autumn  winds  come  the  blue  water  eurang 
smiles  upon  the  mountidn-faee  and  laughs  at  the  bald  head  of  MoosUanke^  looking 
in  from  the  distance  oyer  the  great  wood."    (Littli.) 

On  the  shore  of  Wachipauka  was  the  favorite  camping-ground  of  the  ehisftaia 
Watemomee.  In  1700  Baker's  Bangers  encamped  here,  while  on  their  way  to  ds* 
stroy  the  Pemigewasset  towns ;  and  in  1764  the  St  Francis  warriors  lialted  here, 
with  their  capUves  flrom  Franklin.  In  1758,  Boger's  Banjgmrs  encamped  by  the 
lake  while  on  their  wi^  to  the  Lake-Ctoorge  campaigns.  In  1767  the  pioneers  built  a 
comfortable  permanent  camp  here,  as  a  station  on  the  long  trail  from  Oonoord  to 
UarerhlU. 

When  the  town  of  Warren  was  granted,  the  royal  govemor,  Wentworth,  ezerdsed 
his  usual  prerogative  of  reserving  for  himself  600  acres  of  land  within  its  bounda- 
ries. But  he  was  so  ill-informed  as  to  the  territory  that  he  marked  as  his  sliarea 
tract  vhfefa  invaded  Waohipanka  Pond  and  the  worthless  clilb  of  Webster's  SlUs. 
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127.  Owrs  Head  and  Blueberry  Mi 

The  Beniom  Ramge. 

In  the  W.  part  of  the  town  of  Benton,  and  ronning  nearly  N.  and  S.,  is 
the  chain  of  pealu  which  includes  Owl's  Head,  Blaeberry  Ift^  Hogsback 
Mt.,  Sugar  Loaf,  and  Black  Mt.  Though  not  remarkable  for  altitude  or 
mass,  these  summits  are  otherwise  picturesque  and  interesting,  and  may 
be  visited  without  great  labor.  The  same  town  also  contains  the  famous 
Moosilauke,  another  Black  Mt  (now  called  Mt  Clongh),  and  a  part  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  There  are  no  accommodations  for  tourists  here,  and  people 
who  wish  to  explore  the  Benton  Range  must  start  out  fh>m  Warren, 
Haverhill,  or  Newbury.  The  hotels  at  the  latter  points  are  better  than  that 
at  Warren,  and  the  diffbreoce  in  distance  is  small.  Benton  has  but  875 
inhabitants,  and  is  famous  for  its  quartz  ciystals  and  other  minerals  and 
ores. 

Owrs  Head  is  a  spur  of  Blueberry  Mt  to  the  S.  W.,  and  is  faced  by  a 
fine  precipice,  several  hundred  ft.  high,  of  purple  and  other  dark-hued 
rocks.  Thousands  of  bushels  of  blueberries  are  gathered  yearly  on  this 
ridge.  The  ascent  is  made  from  the  highway,  near  Warren  Summit, 
and  is  steep,  but  short.  A  vague  path  conducts  through  the  lower  thick- 
ets, and  along  the  foce  of  the  ridge  which  looks  off  on  the  clifib.  Large 
crystals  of  epidote  are  found  about  the  cliff. 

Chase  Whiteher,  a  boy  of  20  years,  from  Salisbary,  Mass..  settled  in  Warren  in 
1778,  and  devoted  himralf  to  hunting.  "  At  another  time  ne  was  chastng  a  wild 
bock,  which  ran  down  on  the  rocky  crest  of  Owrs- Head  Mt  Whiteher  heard  the 
baying  of  his  old  bloodhonnd  in  the  distance,  at  r^n>Ier  intervals,  each  time  coming 
nearer  and  nearer ,  and  cocking  his  rifle  got  behind  a  rock,  thinking  to  shoot  the  stag 
as  he  passed.  He  did  not  have  to  wait  long.  The  deer  burst  out  of  the  thin  woods 
50  rods  away,  too  ftr  ofTfor  a  shot,  and  bounded  towards  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 
He  whistled  in  the  old  dog,  ftdlowing  closely  behind,  whose  three  wild  yells  rang  out 
regularly  upon  the  clear  mountain  air,  but  could  not  make  him  hear.  Neither  deer 
nor  hound  heeded  where  they  were  going,  and  when  they  reached  the  brink  of  the 
mountain,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  the  hunter  held  liis  breath,  as  he  saw 
the  buck  unable  to  stop,  and  the  great  black  hound,  intent  on  liis  prey,  both  lei^ 
ftr  out  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  then  lUling  swift  as  lightning,  disappear  in 
the  i^yss  a  hundred  fltthoms  down.'' 

Blueberry  Xonntain  is  the  name  given  to  the  fine  peak  N.  of  and 
above  OwPs  Head.  It  may  be  easily  ascended  from  OwPs  Head  in  less 
than  an  hour,  although  a  quicker  route  for  tourists  who  do  not  care  to 
visit  the  latter  summit  is  to  go  up  the  N.-Benton  road  to  a  point  about 
7  M.  from  Warren,  and  then  strike  up  the  £.  flank.  For  about  1  M. 
from  the  summit  the  mountain  is  fVee  from  trees  and  is  covered  with  alter- 
nate bands  of  carpet-like  moss  and  granite  ledges  moderately  inclined. 
The  work  of  ascent  and  exploration  is  thus  rendered  easy  and  pleasant 
TEere  is  but  a  slight  depression  between  OwVl^^^ft«A«xv^'^\^^.^Jlwr3'^X-^ 
the  former  being  a  bold  spur  of  the  latter  ratbet  Oiao.  «w  ^^XslcSm^  -iBssaw 

taitt.     On  the  highest  point  of  Blueberry  Mt,  Va  a  «\^BQa\-\i«aR«a.  ^"^  ^^^ 

V.  S.  Coast  Survey  (2,800  ft  above  the  seaV 
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The  View  fh>m  Blaeberry  Mi  is  of  great  extent  and  beanty.  On  tfaeE. 
is  the  immense  ridge  of  Mooeilauke,  beyond  the  narrow  ravine  throofi^ 
which  the  N.-Benton  road  is  carried,  the  hotel-building  standing  out  in 
full  relief.  To  the  S.  £.  the  wooded  peak  of  Mt.  Cnshman  (in  Woodstock) 
is  seen  rising  over  the  flank  of  Mooeilauke;  and  the  shaggy  sides  of  Mt 
Carr  are  farther  down.  The  yellow  spire  of  Warren  Tillage  is  ahnost  doe 
S.,  beyond  which  are  the  widening  levels  of  the  Baker'a-Biver  valley. 
Many  leagues  distant,  over  the  hills  at  the  fixyt  of  the  valley  (E.  of  S.),  ii 
the  bold  blue  pyramid  of  Kearsarge.  It  is  claimed  (periiapa  onreasonaUy) 
that  Monadnock  is  also  visible.  W.  of  S.  and  near  at  hand  is  the  sharp 
pitch-off  of  Web8ter*s.S1ide  Mt,  with  Meader  Pond  set  fad  the  ibrest  at  its 
foot  Over  its  shoulder,  and  apparently  connected  with  It,  is  Mt  Mist, 
beyond  which  are  the  great  forests  on  Piermont  Mt,  with  Eaatman*8  Pond 
at  their  base.  Mt  Cuba  is  the  bold  flat-topped  ridge  fiurther  away,  in  the 
town  of  Orford;  and  the  slender  blue  spire  of  Ascutney  is  many  leagues 
beyond.  The  Oliverian  Valley  runs  out  to  the  W.,  soon  merging  into  the 
rich  and  broad  intervales  of  the  Ccmnecticut  Biver;  and  within  a  few  miles 
on  the  W.  and  N.  W.  are  the  white  villages  of  E.  Haverhill,  Haverhill 
Comer,  N.  Haverhill,  Newbury,  and  Bradford.  In  the  distant  W.  is  the 
vast  line  of  the  Green  Mts.  of  Vermont,  among  which  are  seen  the  thup 
peak  of  Mt.  Mansfield  (N.  W.),  the  elephantine  ridge  of  Gamers  Hump, 
and  two  bold  pyramids  in  the  remote  S.  W.,  which  may  be  KiUington 
Peak  and  Shrewsbury  Peak,  near  Rutland.  On  the  N.  is  the  Hogsback 
Mt,  a  long  height  bristling  with  dead  trees,  beyond  which,  and  within  8- 
4  M.,  are  seen  the  conical  crags  of  Sugar  Loaf  and  the  symmetrical  top  of 
Black  Mt.,  whose  upper  ledges  resemble  the  walls  of  a  fortress. 

128.  Sugar  Loa£ 

Sugar  Loaf  is  to  the  W.  slope  of  the  mountains  what  Choooraa  is  on 
the  E.  and  the  Percy  Peaks  are  on  the  N.,  — a  sharp  and  oonspicnons 
peak  of  light-colored  rock,  alpine  In  appearance,  and  easily  reoognittd 
from  a  great  distance.  Although  its  height  is  but  2,665  ft.,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  a  favorite  point  of  attack  when  alpine  exercise  becomes  popular 
in  New  England,  on  account  of  the  fascination  of  its  defiant  cliflb,  the  ex- 
citing perils  of  the  ascent,  and  the  beautiful  view  fh)m  the  summit 

Sugar  Loaf  may  be  reached  from  Newbury,  Haverhill,  or  Warren  by 
driving  to  the  lime-kilns  (13,  0,  or  12  M.)  in  the  glen  at  the  foot  of  Black 
Mt.    It  is  about  2|  M.  to  the  summit,  and  the  ascent  is  made  on  the  S.  W. 
side.    Visitors  should  pass  up  the  old  road  to  the  steam  saw-mill,  and 
tbeDce  diagonally  upward  across  the  pasture  beyond  and  through  a  nar- 
row strip  of  trees  into  the  broaA  ftVeep  v'*'^'^  ^'^  >Qs»  %,  "W ,  «.V>pe.    From 
the  N  E  corner  of  this  clearing;  t\vft  viocA^  «Nk  «d.\«wA  vccv^^\\s^  ^\m^&. 
ledgea  is  soon  reached  and  pavn^xxW^  ^^^^-   ^Wv^xv^^xv^^^^  v.t«..«^\ 
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lies  tfarongh  a  fine  belt  of  pine-trees,  withont  nndergrowth,  which  reaches 
to  the  foot  of  a  long  and  formidable  precipice,  80-100  ft.  high.  This  bar* 
rier  may  be  passed,  at  a  point  where  a  vast  mass  of  rock  at  the  top  over- 
hangs the  base,  by  a  narrow  shelf  which  slopes  upward  diagonally  along 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  is  famished  with  iron  pins  sunk  in  the  rock  at 
the  most  difScnIt  points.  A  single  false  step  on  this  path  would  hurl  the 
incautious  climber  to  instant  destruction.  It  might  be  well  for  visiting 
parties  to  bring  a  long  rope,  which,  being  securely  fastened  at  the  top  by 
the  guide,  would  render  the  ascent  more  easy.  From  this  point  the  way 
leads  upward,  to  the  r.,  by  a  chaotic  grouping  of  evergreen  thickets,  fallen 
trees,  and  rugged  ledges  to  the  summit,  which  consists  of  three  narrow- 
based  piles  of  white  rock,  within  a  stooe's-throw  of  each  other.  The 
cliffs  fall  away  steeply- on  everfr  side,  .and  across  the  ravine  to  the  N.  is 
the  vast  pile  of  Black  Mt.,  more  than  1,000  ft.  higher  than  Sugar  Loaf. 

The  View  firom  Sugar  Loaf,  is  limited  on  the  N.  by  Black  Mt,  and  on 
the  £.  by  Mt.  Kinsman,  the  Bhie  Ridge,  and  Moosilauke.  Toward  the  S. 
the  adjacent  mountains  of  the  Benton  Range  are  overlooked,  and  portions 
of  the  glens  and  highlands  of  Warren  are  seen.  The  view  to  the  W.  is, 
however,  the  most  beautiftil^  including  many  leagues  of  the  rich  Connecti- 
cut Valley,  with  its  prosperous. hamlets  and  fertile  meadows*  The  villages 
of  Haverhill  are  seeh,  and  on  the  other  shore  are  the  white  houses  of  New<» 
bury.  Farther  away  are  the  massive  lines  of  the  Qreen  Mts.,  towards 
Lake  Champlain,  with  many  tkll  blue  peaks  cutting  the  horizon. 

129.  Black  Moiintain. 

Black  Mt  is  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Benton,  and  is  the  most  northerly  peak 
of  the  Benton  Range.  It  reaches- anr  altitude  of  8,571  ft.  From  sev- 
eral of  the  Connecticut- Valley  hamlets  this  fine  peak  is  seen,  boldly 
relieved  against  the  sky,  and  forming  the  most  conspicuous  element  in 
the  landscape.  It  is  separated  from  Sugar  Loaf  by  the  ravine  of  the 
North  Branch,  and  descends  on  the  N.  to  the  Wild  Ammonoosuc.  The 
craggy  character  of  the  mountain  iemd  its  fine  views  over  the  Connecticut 
Valley  render  it  an  interesting  point  for  the  tourist 

Black  Mt  may  be  visited  from  Newbury,  HaverhUl  Comer,  or  Warren, 
the  distances  to  its  base  being  18  M.,  9  M.,  and  IS  M.  respectively.    The 
guides  to  this  mountain  are  Parker  Metcalf,  of  N.  Haverhill,  Levi  C.  Whitch- 
er  and  James  Clement,  of  Warren.    Carriages  are  left  at  the  lime-kilns, 
S«  W.  of  the  peak  and  about  2i  M.  from  it.    The  route  of  ascent  leads  for 
a  long  distance  through  a  steep  pasture  on  the  S.  W.  fiank,  and  enters  a 
low  pine  forest  a  few  rods  N«  of  the  crags  which  hang  over  thft  TV<Vci&\f>> 
ward  Sugar  Loaf!    A  narrow  but  mach-ikBsVftt&xvg  paVkXtv^^xttu^  ^ve^  Ssst»^ 
and  the  ledges  above,  leading  to  a  group  of  be^lWuf^  <^t«>i^  ^\asSdl  «e«a^^^ 
form  the  crest    On  gainiDg  this  point,  \K>Yr«^«T,  «Xkc^tb«t  ^^fikSk  cil  "'^^tfifeJ 
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roclu  is  seen  beyond  and  far  above,  and  ma  the  mmrj  but 
climber  reaches  this  second  needle,  still  another  locmis  up  ahead.  Frooi 
the  latter  the  real  peak  is  seen,  its  steep  and  aymmetrical  white  waUs  le- 
sembling  the  Great  Tower  of  Heidelberg  Castle.  The  crest  consists  of  s 
thin  straight  ridge  several  rods  long,  &lling  off  rapidly  on  all  sides,  sod 
cro«7ied  with  a  signal-beacon  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey. 

*  The  view  from  Black  Mt.  is  of  great  breadth  and  grandeur.    On  the 
S.  E.  is  the  lofty  bulwark  of  Moosihinke,  below  which  are  Mt.  Kinneo 
and  Mt.  Carr.    The  sharp  and  craggy  white  peak  of  Sngar  Loaf  is  dose 
at  band  across  the  ravine  to  the  S.,  beyond  which  ia  the  rounded  ridge  of 
Blueberry  Mt    A  portion  of  the  Baker's-Biver  valley  ia  seen  in  the  &, 
with  the  cone  of  Kearsarge  at  its  end.    Farther  W.  are  Piermont  Mt  and 
the  pointed  summit  of  Peaked  Mt,  in  Piermont  town,  with  blue  Asent- 
ney  out  beyond.    In  the  W.  is  the  Connecticat  Biver,  winding  in  wide 
curves  through  its  fertile  meadows,  and  backed  by  the  Vermont  ranges, 
rising  from  the  river-hills  to  their  culmination  at  Mt.  Mansfield.    Among 
the  villages  which  are  visible  are  Bath,  on  the  Ammonoosac;  WoodsviDe 
and  Wells  River,  about  N.  W. ;  N.  Haveihill,  with  a  white  road  numing 
straight  to  the  mountain;  Newbury,  distinguishable  by  its  iaige  white 
hotel;  E.  Haverhill  and  Haverhill  Comer;  and  the  Vermont  hamlet  of 
Bradford.    On  the  N.  and  N.  E.  are  the  hills  of  I^ndaff,  the  ontlylng  fiums 
of  N.  Benton,  the  black  mass  of  Mt  Kinsman,  and  the  clear-cnt  spire  of 
Mt  Lafayette.   It  is  claimed  that  the  Mt- Washington  range  ia  visible  fiom 
Black  Mt.,  but  of  this  the  Editor  is  uncertain,  since  a  rain-hnriing  gale 
which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  his  ascent  obscured  the  distant  view  and 
prevented  the  use  of  instruments  and  maps. 

130.  HaverhilL 

Hotel.  —  Smithes,  ftonting  the  Oreen,  snd  soooiiimodBtlng  80  jpwle  Bosid- 
ing-houaes.  —  0.  W.  Chapman  (15  gaesta),  Mrs.  Bailey  (15),  Pwkj  Ajm,  A.  8.  Clif- 
fbrd,  J.  Woodward,  and  others  in  or  near  the  village. 

Distances. —To  Newbury,  81 M. :  Piermont,!^ ;  Bradfind,  6 ;  N.  Benton.  11^ ; 
Orford,  10 ;  Warren,  121 ;  Black  Sft.,  9 ;  WoodsTille,  9  ;  summit  of  HooaUaoke.  UL 

Railroads.  —  The  B.,  G.  &  M.  (Route  2)  station  is  near  the  village.  The  FSs- 
Bumpsic  R.  R.  (Route  10)  u  across  the  Connecticnt  BiTer,  In  Newbnxy,  and  ami- 
daily  stages  run  to  its  station  at  S.  Newhury. 

Hayerhill  (or  HaverhiU  Comer)  is  a  quiet  and  beautiftil  old  village, 
standing  on  the  edge  of  a  plateau  150  ft.  above  the  Connecticat  and  view- 
ing the  intervales  and  the  mountains.  It  is  divided  into  two  sections,  that 
to  the  N.  being  composed  of  mills  and  their  adjuncts,  along  the  Oliverian 
Brook,  while  the  village  proper  is  farther  S.  It  is  built  around  a  pretty 
and  well-kept  common,  oblong  in  shape,  enclosed  by  a  fence,  and  shaded 
by  large  trees.  The  hotel,  the  village  shops,  the  0>ngregational  church, 
and  the  Haverhill  Academy  OxvcoT^t^XfeA.  Vu  Yi^v^^tnoiX  «v  >Qbib  ^nmxsKH^ 
together  with  several  pleasant  iiomea.    On  ^^  «!tiwfc\.  roso&n^  ^nx  v^  s^u^ 
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S.  E.  is  the  antiquated  semi-classio  court-house  of  Grafton  Ck)unty,  with 
the  grim  jail  beyond.  It  is  said  that  but  one  house  has  been  built  in  this 
village  for  25  years.  The  society  is  mainly  composed  of  the  professional 
element,  and  is  dignified  and  conservative.  ^ 

The  tranquillity  of  Haverhill,  its  rural  beauty,  and  the  many  interesting 
localities  in  the  vicinity  have  combined  to  make  it  a  favorite  summer- 
home  for  those  who  love  quiet  and  restfulness.  The  intervales  form  the 
distinctive  feature  of  the  scenery,  and  are  green,  level,  and  highly  fertile 
meadows  through  which  the  broad  Connecticut  winds  in  long  and  grace- 
ful curves.  They  are  best  seen  by  driving  through  N.  Haverhill,  Woods- 
ville,  and  Newbury  in  a  long  circular  route  around  the  Ox-Bow  Meadows. 
Pleasant  scenery  is  also  opened  by  going  S.  on  the  Piermont  road,  return- 
ing, perhaps,  through  Bradford,  on  the  Vermont  side,  or  by  passing  S.  £. 
to  Warren,  by  Tarleton  Lake  and  over  Ore  Hill.  The  Piermont  road  is 
very  picturesque  in  its  lower  sections. 

The  view  from  certain  parts  of  the  village  includes  the  winding  river 
and  its  broad  intervales  for  12  M.,  with  the  gracefully  curving  hills  which 
rise  towards  the  higher  ridges.  A  little  more  than  1  M.  S.  is  CcaamowU 
ffUl^  whence  the  great  amphitheatre  is  surveyed  for  over  20  M.,  including 
the  Ox-Bow  and  the  rich  Piermont  meadows.  Beautiful  views  are  also 
given  from  Powder-Houae  EUlj  N.  of  the  village;  from  the  cemetery,  near 
the  station ;  and  from  the  S.  part  of  the  village. 

The  mountains  of  the  Benton  Bange  are  accessible  from  this  point  by 
the  road  running  through  E.  Haverhill  and  thence  to  the  N.  It  is  8  -  9  M. 
to  the  lime-kilns  at  the  foot  of  Black  Mt.  and  Sugar  Loaf. 

E,  H(werhiU  is  a  cluster  of  houses  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  town,  on  the 
railroad.  N.  Haverhill  (Eagle  Hotel)  is  in  the  W.  part  of  the  town,  on  the 
railroad  and  near  the  intervales,  over  which  pleasant  views  are  gained.  It 
is  built  on  a  straight  and  level  street  nearly  a  mile  long,  and  contains 
two  old  churches.  Parker  Metcalf  (of  the  village  inn)  is  a  guide  to  the 
mountains  of  the  Benton  Range. 

The  town  of  Haverhill  contains  2,270  inhabitants,  on  an  area  of  84,840  acres,  of 
which  over  24,000  acres  are  under  cultiTation.  It  is  one  of  the  best  fimning  townn  ia 
the  State,  its  yearly  prodoct  being  7,000  tons  of  hay,  70.000  bushels  of  potatoes, 
84,000  bushels  of  oats  and  barley,  20,000  bushels  of  com  and  wheat,  86,000  pounds 
of  wool,  and  11,000  pounds  of  maple-sugar,  —  aggregating  nearly  $800,000.  The 
intervales  are  broad  and  rich,  being  composed  of  deep  loam,  annually  refreshed  by 
the  spring  floods.  Lumber  and  other  manufiictures  are  also  carried  on  with  profit, 
on  the  water-power  of  the  Oliverian  Brook.  Soapstone,  scythe-stones,  limestone, 
and  granite  are  found  and  quarried  in  the  town. 

13L  Hewbury. 


the  BprtDgB  accommodates  30-40  guests, sad  cYivcigBS  %%  -"Sft  ^^^^i^.   TOx^k^isoBsar 
mer  bouxUDg-boueea  are  also  kept  by  M«B8t».'BwnwiBi»».^'WiRXi»^'^*««'» 
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uutees.  —  newoary  to  hm  nonie  uome,  zd  m. ;  noopuaiun,  id  ;  isweK  nt. 
gar  Loaf,  18 ;  HaTerhiU,  8i ;  Wells  RiTer,  6 ;  Waiven,  16 ;  BzadliDid,  71 ;  Wk, 
\^i  Wright-8Mt.,8;  Wells  River,  6. 
ites.  — The  Pasrampsie  R.  R  (Route  10)  has  a  station  at  the  Tillage;  tb» 


IMstiuiees.  —  Newbary  to  theProflle  House,  26  M. ;  MoosIlaidEe;  16;  BtoekMt 
andSngarr 

PuhuiklVi; 
Routes. 
B.,  C.  &  M.  R.  R  (Route  2)  passes  thioagh  HaTorhill  and  Weodsrille. 

Newbury  is  a  neat  and  pleasant  hamlet  on  the  hi{|^  terrace  over  the 
Conneoticat  intervale  and  near  the  great  bend  of  the  river.  It  contains 
Congregational  and  Methodist  chnrches,  the  Kewbniy  Seminary  (on  the 
Grreen),  and  the  Montebello  Ladies*  Institute  (at  the  Springs).  The  most 
notable  characteristic  of  the  hamlet  is  its  remarkable  qoietness  and  tran- 
quillity. Even  the  railroad  trains  fail  to  break  this  charmed  silence,  since 
they  are  far  below  the  plateau,  whose  riverwfurd  spur  b  pierced  by  a  tun- 
nel. This  is  one  of  the  four  villages  of  Newbury  town,  which  contains 
2,241  inhabitants  (as  against  2,984  in  1860). 

The  chief  glory  of  Newbury  is  the  view  of  the  rich  meadows  and  the 
mountains  beyond,  which  is  obtained  from  various  points  in  the  village  and 
on  the  adjacent  roads.  This  is  one  of  the  noblest  panoramas  in  the  moun- 
tain-region, and  includes  by  far  the  richest  foreground  and  a  line  of  craggy 
and  picturesque  peaks.  Mt.  Gardner  is  on  the  N.,  and  is  followed  to  the 
r.  by  Kinsman,  Lafayette,  the  sharp  spires  of  Black  and  Sugar  Loaf, 
Blueberry  and  OwPs  Head,  Webster's  Slide  and  Mt  Mist,  and  the  im- 
mense ridges  of  Moosilauke.  This  view  has  been  highly  praised  in  PiO' 
tur&fque  America.  It  is  best  enjoyed  towards  evening,  by  walking  out 
en  the  meadows  towards  the  mountains,  and  watching  the  rich  changes 
of  color  on  their  rugged  sides.  The  scenery  about  Newbury  has  been 
called  Tyrolese  in  character;  it  is  better  than  that,  because  its  foreground 
IS  composed  of  one  of  the  fairest  of  the  New-England  intervales,  tiian 
which  Nature  affords  no  more  beautiful  sight. 

The  intervales  consist  of  low  meadows  along  the  Connecticut  River, 

whose  annual  overflow  keeps  them  permanently  rich  and  productive. 

They  are  worth  about  $  126  an  acre,  and  cover  several  miles.    The  largest 

of  them  is    the  great  Ox-Bow,  which  contains  460  acres,  and  derives 

its  name  from  the  long  curve  by  which  the  river  nearly  insulates  it.    In 

their  beauty  and  richness,  and  in  the  impressiveness  of  their  environing 

walU,  these  meadows  are  not  inferior  to  the  more  famous  ones  of  Coawuj 

and  Campton. 

*'  When  the  fbeshets  of  spring  have  swelled  the  river  to  a  flood,  H  overflows  tiM 
banks,  and  what  was  a  valley  now  seems  a  lake ;  but  when  mantled  in  summer 
green  or  covered  with  golden  harvest,  everything  growing  with  rank  luxuriance,  thtt 
meadows  present  the  appearance  of  a  vast  plantation, shaded  here  and  thereby  ma- 
jestic trees,  and  waving  with  the  richest  crops.    When  the  frosts  of  autumn  have 
given  to  the  woods  those  varied  hues  which  constitute  the  peculiar  charm  of  Ameri- 
can forest-scenery,  this  valley  presents  a  picture  of  many  miles  in  extent,  where,  in 
the  many-colored  woods,  the  red,  yellow,  and  russet  brown  are  interspersed  and 
blended  in  those  rich  and  diverse  shades,  which,  as  the][  are  never  seen  in  Ihirope, 
an  the  wonder  of  European  traveWeta."    (.Bk^io^"**  H\*i.  of  ^.  ll^\ 
"  The  axpansion,  in  which  HavethWl  aud  ^wWts  w*  ^^i^i> 'S^^J^vtSi. 
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s  chain  of  interTale0,  sometimes  on  one  and  sometimee  on  both  sides, extending  ftom 
N.  to  S.  not  lera  than  10-12  M  , spread  befSore  us,  Hke  a  newBden,  corered  with  the 
richest  verdure,  and  displajing  a  thousand  piooft  of  exuberant  fertility.  This  spot 
was  bounded  on  both  sides  bj  rising  grounds :  now  sloi^g ;  now  abrupt ;  always 
interesting  ;  and  overspread  alternately  with  forests,  Anns,  and  villages.  Beyond 
these  a  train  of  liill«,  throughout  the  whole  extent,  adorned  with  a  variety  of  sum- 
mits, and  terminating  at  the  S-  W.  limit  in  the  noble  bluff  of  Sawyer^  Mt.,  formed 
an  elegant  transition  from  tlie  inferior  to  the  superior  parts  of  the  Inndiicape.  The 
birds  around  us  sported  and  sang  with  the  highest  glee.  A  vast  multitude  of  neat 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  were  cheerfnlly  cropping  the  verdure  of  the  rich  fields 
beneath  us,  wandering  about  them  in  frolic,  or  quietly  ruminating  in  the  sliade. 
The  farmers  were  gayly  pursuing  the  various  buninessof  the  field ;  and  the  children, 
more  gayly  still,  were  occupied  at  their  play.  Over  against  us,  m  tail  view,  rose  the 
liandeome  village  of  Haverhill.  8  -  4  M.  N.  B.,  ascemted  two  rough  mountains ;  one 
an  obtuse  cone ;  the  other  a  beautiftil  sugar-loaf;  and  with  their  peculiitf  forms  finely 
varied  the  landscape.  Behind  the  village  of  Haverhill,  at  the  distance  of  7-8  M., 
Mooeilauke,  a  stupendbos  elevation,  always  reminding  me  of  that  description  in 
Milton, 

*  The  roountafni  hnm  appear 

Emenent,  and  ttieir  broad,  bare  backi  upheave 

Into  me  douda :  their  topi  ascend  the  aky ' ; 

rose  to  the  height  of  4,500  ft.,  covered  with  snow  on  the  summit,  of  a  dazsling  white- 
ness, but  gray,  and  grisly,  as  the  eye  descended  toward  the  base.  To  finish  the 
prospect,  a  chain  (Franeonla)  iriilch  I  have  mentioned  as  skfating  the  White  Mts.  on 
the  S.  W.  ascended  at  a  distance  of  40  M.  N.  W.  of  Newbuir,  clothed  in  the  most 
brilliant  attire  of  January.  This  contrast  of  summer  and  winter,  of  exquisite 
beauty  and  the  most  gloomy  grandeur,  had  the  appearance  of  enchantment ;  and 
left  an  impression  which  can  never  be  forgotten,  until  every  image  shall  fede  out  of 
memory."    {Dwwwt^s  TVaveis  in  New  EngUmd.) 

.  The  Xontebello  Eulp)iiir  and  Iron  Spring!  are  just  E.  of  Newbary, 
on  the  edge  of  the  intervales,  and  are  adjoined  by  a  large  modem  board- 
ing house  ($8  >  10  a  week)  which  is  open  from  May  1  to  Nov.  1.  The 
bathing-establishment  is  provided  with  copper  bathing-tubs,  through 
which  pass  steam-coils  by  which  the  sulphur-waters  are  heated  without 
expelling  the  gas.  The  baths  cost  60  c.  each,  and  75  c.  a  week  to  the 
bath-attendant.  There  is  a  resident  physician  in  the  house.  The  springs 
have  been  used  medicinally  for  over  70  years;  and  are  said  to  resemble 
those  of  Harrowgate  and  Gastlemain.  In  each  pint  of  the  sulphur- water 
there  are  2.2  grains  of  lime,  1.1  of  silica,  .5  of  carbonate  of  soda,  .3  each  of 
magnesia  and  sulphate  of  soda,  and  traces  of  other  minerals.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  springs  are  beneficial  to  persons  afflicted  with  **all  cutaneous 
affections,  and  scrofulous  complaints;  bronchial  difficulties  and  catarrh; 
derangements  of  the  liver  and  urinary  organs;  dyspepsia;  chronic  rheu- 
matism ;  chlorotic  complaints,  nervous  affections  of  females,  irregularities 
and  functional  derangements  of  the  uterine  system ;  general  debility,  pov- 
erty of  blood,  head  affections  resulting  from  intense  study  or  overwork ; 
soreness  and  weakness  of  the  eyes;  impotency  and  sterility;  syphilis. 
The  iron  springs  are  tonic  hi  character,  and  enrich  and  replenish  the 
blood." 

The  iMToprletor  of  the  Springs  is  William  Clark.  A  'tH.^tott  xoasi's  -s^vnTl  ."i^.^^ncsosxiS. 
at  Milan,  and  afterwanis  founder  and  prtakcipal  of  \2kie  MtoS^iUMr!  ^  '^&i^c«i»^.tCSBk.*Qo» 
Bogpborm,    The  rhdtot  will  be  surprised  to  tod  Vn  ttAa  •w\K««'^'wdL  \ao^ws^>^- 

gmtbend  byUr.  Olatk  during  his  long  xesldexiQe  a.\>T^.    Ksanaw^  ^flwaa-  «»^^» 
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Holj  Famflj,  Van  Dyk ;  *  Christ  in  the  Gardra,  Gprrvmo  (imneily  kept  fai  ttit 
boudoir  of  the  EmpreM  Marie  Loaiee) :  Mater  Doloroia,  Ihtido  Remi  ;  St.  (Mheriai, 
Perino  delta  Vaga;  Village  Festiral,  Ttmen  (probably);  Clxriat  Preaching  in  fhs 
Deeert,  Rembrandt ;  Madonna,  Parnufiamno  ;  two  landftM^MB,  by  Ttmpeaia;  and  a 
Tery  ancient  Byantine  Madonna. 

Xontebello  is  a  roclLy  knoll  near  the  springs,  and  on  the  r.  of  the 
carriage-road,  whence  is  gained  one  of  the  most  fascinating  prospects 
over  the  meadows  and  monntains.  It  is  bat  a  few  minutes*  walk  finom 
the  village,  on  the  long  promontory  which  projects  firom  the  terrace  out 
over  the  intervales.  The  Passumpsio  Railroad  intended  to  boild  a  krge 
summer-hotel  here,  but  was  prevented  by  local  dissensions. 

Xount  Pulaaki  is  an  inconsiderable  elevation  over  Newbary,  whose 
summit  is  about  |  M.  fh>m  the  hotel,  and  is  reached  by  an  easy  path.  The 
road  to  the  W.  up  along  Harriman^s  Brook  is  followed  to  a  point  beyond 
the  old  ruined  mill,  where  the  path  diverges  to  the  1.  and  passes  throuj^ 
fields  abounding  in  sweet-fern  and  harebells.  Beyond  a  narrow  strip  of 
forest,  the  visitor  emerges  on  the  bare  cliffs  which  overtook  Newbary, 
the  broad  and  fruitful  valley,  and  the  noble  mountains  beyond.  Haveriiin 
and  the  Ox-Bow  are  plainly  seen ;  and  great  Moosilanke  looms  ap  boldly 
on  the  E.  The  serrated  crest  of  Lafayette  rises  against  the  horizon  on 
the  N.  E.,  flanked  by  others  of  the  Franconia  Mts.;  and  the  mgigBd  high- 
lands of  Piermont  and  Orford  are  farther  to  the  S. 

Among  the  favorite  drives  from  Newbury  is  that  which  eroases  the  river 
on  an  adjacent  bridge  to  Haverhill,  and  thence  goes  N.  to  N.  HaveriuU, 
Woodsville,  Wells  River,  and  back  to  Newbury  on  the  W.  shore.  Another 
pleasant  road  is  to  Bradford,  on  the  S. ;  and  the  adjacent  higlilands  of 
Vermont  furnish  pretty  scenery.  The  excursion  to  the  sanmiit  of  Mt 
Washington  and  back  may  be  made  in  one  day.  Newbury  is  also  a 
favorable  point  from  which  to  attack  the  mountains  of  the  Benton  Bangs. 
The  roads  through  the  glens  of  Piermont  and  Orford,  on  the  S  ,  lead  through 
some  fine  highland-scenery. 

The  rich  meadows  between  Newbary  and  Haverhill  were  formerly  the  home  of  the 
Codsuck  Indians,  and  were  called  Cbd«,a  word  signii^ing  **  pine-tree  ^^  ^found  alio 
in  the  names  of  Cohasset,  Acushnet,  and  Coshnoc).  There  was  a  laive  viUage  B.  of 
the  mouth  of  Cow-Meadow  Brook,  with  an  ancient  fort  on  the  Ox-Bow ;  and  tbe 
aboriginal  cemetery  is  still  pointed  out.  After  the  Deerfleld  maaaacre  a  party  of 
Massachusetts  troops,  under  Lieut.  Lyman,  attacked  this  plaoe  daring  a  thunder* 
storm ,  at  dead  of  night,  and  inflicted  severe  losses  on  the  villagers.  During  tiie  panic 
which  ensued  among  the  Northern  tribes  after  LovewelPs  battle  at  I^nawk^  tbe 
Godflucks  abandoned  their  homes  and  retreated  into  Canada. 

After  their  terrible  retreat  fh>m  St.  Francis,  the  scattered  parties  fjX  Rogers*i 
Rangers  rendesvoused  on  the  Newbury  meadows  as  fast  as  they  oame  out  ftom  tbe 
vast  and  gloomy  forests,  in  whose  recesses  they  liad  supported  l£fe  by  eating  the  flesh 
of  their  dead  comrades.    Their  commander  left  them 'here,  to  get  suppliea  at  Cl&aries- 
town ,  while  "the  famishing  rangers  saw  him  disappear  around  a  long  sweeping  bend 
of  tbe  river,  and  then  lay  down  to  wait  ten  days,  at  the  end  of  which  he  had  prom- 
ised to  return.    The  hours  went  eYowV^  \>>{  —  «i  week  passed — and  those  men  aat  in 
the  smoke  of  their  fires  and  ttateneai  to  ftv^^tidL  ^<^\^ «iQ«a\. ^aorist  camp.    As  their 
forms  grew  more  attenuated,  theVt  ta««*  ^5*^=t.^»*^^^;:S^SSi:^JS±..tS3^ 
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more  like  ill-dressed  corpses  than  hnman  beings."  were  rescued  and  carried  down 
the  ri-ver  to  the  fort  at  Gharlestown.  In  his  Tictorions  attack  on  St.  yrancis,  Rogers 
had  but  142  men,  and  on  the  retreat  these  were  dirided  into  nine  detachments. 
Ensign  Avery's  men  sared  the  remainder  by  hurling  themselTes  against  the  pur- 
suing forces.  They  were  exterminated,  but  the  time  thus  gained  was  inraluable  to 
the  rangers.  Soon  aftenraurds  the  companies  under  Lieut.  Campbell  and  Sergeant 
Erans,  wandering  and  starring,  came  upon  the  ground  and  won  a  new  lease  of  lift 
by  dcTOuring  the  bodies  of  Avery's  poen. 

In  1766  Col.  Atkinson  formed  the  following  plan  of  settlement :  *'  We  are  now 
upon  a  Project  (which  I  believe  will  take  effect)  of  settling  a  Tract  of  the  finest 
Land  on  the  Continent,  callM  by  y*  Indians  Co-oe,  which  lyes  upon  Connecticut 
river  about  90  miles  northerly  firom  the  Province  line.  We  have  already  inlisted 
about  400  Proper  men,  they  are  to  cut  a  road  to  that  place,  build  2  Oarrisons  with 
sufficient  acoommo<JUitlons  for  the  400  or  600  men,  in  this  parte  of  the  country  they 
will  raise  Provisions  the  first  year  for  double  their  number  &  all  their  land  undnr 
tillage  be  in  sight  of  and  defended  by  the  Garrisons  ;  'tis  a  great  undertaking  and 
a  »x>d  (me,  for  I  really  believe,  if  we  do  not  settle  it  the  French  will  for  'tis  the 
main  passage  made  use  of  by  the  Indians  from  Canada  to  this  country,  and  if  we 
can  fix  there,  which  600  such  m«i  as  are  going  (barring  the  particular  frouns  of 
Providence)  maug«r  all  the  ^orts  of  the  Indians.  A  r^ular  Ourifon  built  in  each 
of  them,  encompasing  prafaape  16  or  more  acres  of  Land,  this  to  be  enclosed,  with 
Log-houses  at  some  cUstaooe  from  each  other,  and  the  spaces  filled  up  with  either  Pali- 
sades or  Square  timbers,  in  the  middle  of  the  square  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
Gytidall  where  the  PubUe  BoikUngs  &  Granarys  &c.  will  be  built  &  to  be  large 
enough  to  contain  all  the  Inhabitants,  if  at  any  time  drove  from  the  outer  Enclosure 
which  is  laige  enough  to  contain  their  cattle, etc." 

About  the  year  1762  parties  of  pioneers  came  up  from  Newbury  and  Haverhill,  in 
Massachusetts,  and  settled  here,  —  there  on  the  W.  of  the  river  naming  their  town 
Newbury,  and  those  on  the  E.  Haverhill.  During  a  part  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
Col.  Haaen's  cavahry  regiment  (destined  for  service  in  Canada)  was  quartered  on  the 
Ox-Bow.  The  founder  of  the  town  was  Gen.  Jacob  Bailey,  of  Newbury,  Maes. 
Ihiring  the  Revolution  a  detachment  of  British  soldiers  came  down  to  capture  him, 
but  a  friend  went  over  to  the  field  where  be  was  ploughing  and  dropped  a  note,  say- 
ing, "  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samf on !  "  On  returning  down  the  long  fur- 
row, Bailey  saw  the  note  and  took  the  hint,  flying  to  securer  regions.  The  ijoeri- 
c«n  Col.  Johnson  had  previously  been  captured  and  paroled,  near  Newbury. 

FeZb  Rwer  and  WoodtciOe. 

Wells  Biyer  (Codtuck  House)  is  a  growing  and  prosperous  village  of 
Newbury,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Connecticut,  the  Lower  Ammonoosuc, 
and  Wells  River,  and  the  intersection  of  the  Passumpsic,  Montpelier  and 
Wells  River,  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal,  and  White  Mts.  Railroads. 
Here  passengers  from  the  W.  or4>n  the  valley  lines  change  cars  in  order  to 
go  to  the  White  Mts.  There  is  a  restaurant  at  the  station.  The  village  is 
the  largest  of  the  four  in  Newbury,  and  contains  a  bank,  a  Congregational 
church,  and  a  handsome  school-building. 

WoodsTiUe  is  in  Haverhill,  opposite  Wells  River,  and  on  the  B.,  C.  & 
M.  R.  R.,  whose  trains  here  cross  the  Connecticut  on  a  high  bridge,  con- 
nect with  the  Passumjisic  R.  R.,  and  then  return.    A  large  new  summer- 
hotel  has  recently  been  erected  here,  on  a  point  which  overlooks  the  New- 
bury meadows  and  the  course  of  the  winding  river.    Pleasant  drives  may 
be  taken  from  this  point  in  several  directions.    N.  oC  t^^NV&s&^^Vi.V^. 
Gardner,  the  S.  peak  of  the  long  range  of  lYiaX  w?cav^,  '<ii\v\Osv^^'fei  Vsra^^^j^ 
ascended  by  a  bridie-path  from  Wooda^WVe.    \\.  \^  x^ov  nS&vNsi^^s^  ^\s»»<sc? 
the  Anunonoosac  by  the  bridge  on  the  BalYk  xo«A. 
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132.  Bradfinrd  aaid  Pienumt 

(The  Trotter  House  Is  a  comfortable  little  hotel  in  Bradfoid.)  Bndibrd 
is  the  chief  village  in  a  town  of  1,492  inhabitants,  and  haa  Gongregatioiial 
and  Methodist  chnrches,  an  academy,  a  newspaper,  a  saYlngs-bank,  and 
manufactories  of  lumber,  boxes,  mackertfl  kitts,  paiia,  aaahes  and  blinds, 
paper,  marble,  patent-medicines,  scythe-stones,  a  tbnndrj,  and  grist  and 
saw  mills.  It  is  |  M.  from  the  Bradford  station  of  the  Passumpsie  Bail- 
road,  and  1|  M.  from  Piermont  Waiters  Biver  nins  thitnigfa  the  village, 
and  was  named  for  Gapt  Waite,  of  Bogen's  Bangers,  who  killed  a  door 
and  left  it  at  the  month  of  the  river,  this  aid  saving  the  lives  of  several  of 
the  soldiers  in  the  direful  retreat  (see  pages  184,  802,  and  816).  The  fint 
terrestrial  globes  in  America  were  made  in  this  town  in  181A.  Bndfbfd 
sent  258  men  to  the  late  civil  war,  of  whom  21  were  killed* 

Wright's  Xt  (or  Virffin  Mt,)  is  6-6  M.  N.  W.  of  Bradfbrd,  and  1,600 
ft.  above  the  river.  It  is  faced  on  the  W.  and  S.  with  high  clifia  of  argil- 
laceous slate,  and  presents  a  bold  and  imposing  appearance.  A  carriage- 
road  formerly  led  to  the  top,  by  which  the  people  of  the  ac(jacent  towns 
ascended  to  merry-makings  on  every  Fonrth  of  July.  The  view  from  the 
summit  is  broad  and  beautifuL  The  mountain  is  named  after  a  leligioiis 
fanatic  who  imagined  himself  a  prophet,  and  retired  to  a  cavern  on  its 
side  to  spend  forty  days  in  fasting  and  prayer,  but  waxed  hungry  befbra 
the  first  week  had  passed,  and  returned  to  the  fleshpots  of  the  lowlands. 

A  pleasant  road  leads  from  Bradford  to  Piermont,  crossing  the  ancient 
covered  bridge  where  dwelt  Emily  B.  Page,  whose  father  was  the  toU- 
gatherer.  She  was  the  author  of  the  poems  **  Be  not  Weary,"  '*  Only 
waiting  till  the  Shadows,"  etc.,  and  of  **  The  Old  Bridge,"  which  de- 
scribes the  Piermont  bridge  and  begins  with  the  stanza: 

**  Bowerad  at  either  uchiog  entnnoe 

By  a  wUderneei  of  learet ; 
Qofltering  o'er  the  slant  old  gablee. 

And  the  brown  and  diomt  eaTee, 
Ii  the  dear  old  bridge,  which  often. 

Often  in  the  olden  nme. 
Echoed  to  oar  infant  footfalls. 

And  our  voices'  ringing  chime.'* 

Piermont  is  a  town  of  792  inhabitants,occupying  28,000  acrea,  of  which 
over  16,000  are  improved.  Ito  chief  elevations  are  Piermont  Mt  and 
Peaked  Mt.,  or  Piermont  Pinnacle;  and  in  the  E.  are  the  Raa»Tn«"^  and 
Tarleton  Pondsw  Piermont  village  is  on  the  large  mill-stream  called  East- 
man's Brook,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Oonnecticut,  and  contains  two 
churches.  Pleasant  and  picturesque  roads  lead  through  the  glens  to  Ha- 
verhill, 4i  M. ;  Orford,  6}  M. ;  Wentworth,  18  M. ;  and  Warren. 
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133.  Orford  and  Fairlee. 

Orford  is  ranked  among  the  monntain-villages  on  acconnt  of  Its  ricinity 
to  Mt.  Cuba  and  several  other  bold  summits.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful hamlets  in  New  Hampshire,  and  is  just  across  the  river  from  the 
Fairlee-and-Orford  station  of  the  Passumpsic  R.'R.-  It  is 'built  along  a 
straight  and  level  street,  1  M.  long,  called  the  Mall,  which  is  bordered  for  a 
considerable  distance  by  double  lines  of  fine  old  trees,  with  promenades 
between.  80-40  rods  £.  of  this  pleasant  avenue  is  the  terrace  of  an  old 
river^bank,  on  which  is  the  Orford  Academy  and  its  boarding-house,  with 
a  line  of  fine  old  mansions.  The  Congregational  and  Universalist  churches 
are  on  the  Common,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  village.  A  beautiful  view 
of  the  Connecticut  Valley  is  opened  from  the  Sewn  Pines  on  the  hill  E.  of, 
and  10  minutes*  walk  from,  the  malL 

Among  the  people  w&oee  vMts  hate  caurnd  pride  to  rise  In  the  OrfindiaDfl  were 
Eliha  Bonitt,  W.  B.  A%nr,  James  T.  Fields, Miss  Robbins  (the  flower-pafaiter).  and 
Christine  Nilsson.    Abbott  wrote  considerable  portions  of  his  historical  worlcs  here. 

Washington  Irving  said  of  Orford,  during  his  yisit  there :  "  In  all  my  travels  lit 
this  covaitey  and  In  Barope,  I  have  seen  no  village  more  beautiftil  than  this.  It  is 
a  charming  place.    Natore  has  done  her  utmost  &re." 

Xoant  Cnba  is  reached  by  driving  out  through  Orfordville  (or  along 
the  Archertown  road)  to  Finney*s,  7  M.  from  Orford,  whence  a  broad  cart- 
road  leads  to  the  summit  in  2  M.  The  drive  may  be  prolonged  by  Baker's 
Ponds  to  Wentworth  (see  page  297),  18  M.  from  Orford;  or  may  diverge, 
through  picturesque  glens,  to  Indian  Pond  and  Soapstone  Mt.  Mt.  Cuba 
is  2,927  ft.  high:  and  derives  its  name  from  that  of  a  hunting-dog,  who 
was  killed  while  fighting  with  a  bear  near  its  summit.  Mt.  Cube  is  a  lo- 
cal corruption  of  this  name.  On  account  of  its  isolated  position  and  con- 
siderable height,  it  commands  a  brood  and  noble  view,  by  reason  of  which 
it  was  for  one  season  the  headquarters  of  the  Geodetic  Survey  of  the 
State.  Its  bases  and  all  the  country  around  are  occupied  by  deserted 
farms  and  mouldering  houses. 

*  The  view  includes  nearly  all  the  Franconia  and  Pemigewasset  Mts., 
which  mask  the  White  Mts.  Moosilauke  is  conspicuous,  under  the  thin 
and  lofty  crest  of  Lafayette.  The  nearer  range  is  Mt.  Carr,  with  some  of 
the  Sandwich  Mts.  far  away  on  the  r.  Mt  Prospect,  near  Plymouth,  is 
about  E.  S.  E.,  with  the  Ossipee  Bange  beyond,  and  a  glimpse  of  Lake 
Winnepesaukee  on  the  r.  Then  Mt.  Belknap  is  seen ;  and  about  S.  S.  £., 
over  the  bold  highlands  of  Dorchester,  are  the  high  domes  of  Mt.  Cardi- 
gan.   Farther  away  Mt.  Wachuset  is  seen,  in  Massachusetts. 

A  beautiful  prospect  is  afforded  up  and  down  the  Connecticut  Valley 
for  many  leagues,  with  the  encircling  highlands  of  the  tovru^  «.<l\^«£ftx^« 
In  the  W.  is  the  long  line  of  the  Green  "Mta.  o^  \«raiwv\.,  «i.\kcv^v»s|,^'5Nv% 
the  horizon  for  a  great  distance,  with  many  ot  VXa\v\\3a.>Q\\xa  ^-i^^^*^!^^ 
nizable. 
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Siuid»7  Mt«  deriTM  its  name  from  a  kgend  that  a  muk  of  Orfbid,  manj  yean 
ago,  wandered  away  into  the  woods  one  Sun^y  morning,  when,  he  should  have  gone 
to  church,  and  as  he  was  rambling  on  this  mountain  he  was  caught  and  torn  in  pieces 
by  a  company  of  bears.  This  Btmj  was  long  current  in  the  oountxyndde,  and  was 
told  by  anxious  mothers  to  irreligious  sons.  In  the  N.  part  erf  Orford  is  a  high  efe- 
Tation  which  is  known  as  CrraveMone  Mt.,  because  a  quany  of  graTeetonee  was 
formerly  worked  on  its  side. 

Xt  Fairlee  is  just  across  the  river  from  Orford,  and  is  faced  on  the  E. 
by  the  Yosemite  Cliffs,  200  ft.  high.  Its  summit  is  easily  reached,  and 
commands  a  charming  view  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  for  16  M.,  with  the 
included  villages  and  the  environing  mountains.  Back  of  this  eminence 
and  1^  M.  from  Orford  is  Fairlee  Pond,  the  pretty  sheet  of  water  where 
Morey  ran  his  steamboat.  The  Cave  FaUt  are  near  its  shores,  falling 
through  a  long  rock-gorge,  and  forming  beautiful  water-scenery.  Fairlee 
Lake  is  several  miles  distant,  among  the  highlands.  There  are  several 
pretty  falls  on  Dayton's  Brook,  N.  £•  of  Orford. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  first  American  steamboat  was  built  and  run  at  Orlioird,  in  the 
year  1792,  by  Gapt.  Samuel  Morey,  a  citiaen  of  the  town  and  a  skilfiil  mechanician. 
The  boat  was  a  rude  dug-out,  and  the  engine  was  of  primitiye  eonstmotion.  nie 
first  trial-trip  took  plaoia  on  Sunday,  during  church-time,  the  seadtive  inventor 
hoping  thereby  to  escape  ridicule  in  case  of  fiulnre.  He  sueoeeded  in  steomiing  tlie 
rapid  current  of  the  Connecticut,  and  in  advancing  slowly  up  the  riyor.  Soon  after- 
wards he  went  to  New  York,  where  he  imparted  the  particulars  and  showed  a  model 
of  his  discovery  to  Messrs.  Fulton  and  liyingston,  uid  Mr.  Fulton  visited  Manj  at 
Orford,  and  saw  the  operation  of  his  boat,  long  bdbre  the  first  steamboat  was 
launched  on  the  Hudson  River.  The  New-Yorkers  afterwards  turned  a  cold  shoulder 
on  the  ingenious  rustic,  and  made  a  glorious  apfdication  of  his  hard-won  theories. 
Capt.  Morey  afterwards  built  a  larger  steamboat,  the  Avnt  Sally,  oa  Fairlee  Pmid, 
where  it  was  used  as  a  pleasure  bo^  until  it  was  sunken,  about  1820.  In  1874,  the 
N.  H.  Antiquarian  Society  made  earnest  efibrts  to  find  uid  raise  tlds  boat,  but  she 
had  disappeared  under  the  muddy  bottom  of  the  lake. 

The  Orford  Hotel  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  and  it  is  nncertam 
whether  it  will  be  rebuilt.  Summer  boarders  can,  however,  find  other 
accommodations  in  the  village  (Elm  House,  etc.). 
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MOUNTAINS. 


134u  Waterville. 

Merrill  Greeley's  Bummer  boanUng-hoiue  aecommodatee  about  60  boarden,  at 
$  8  -10  a  week.  It  is  reached  by  way  of  Plymoath  (18  M.)  and  Campton  (12  M.)j 
and  Mr.  Greeley  sends  a  stage  to  the  former  point  when  notified  of  the  approach  at 

his  guests. 

Waterville  is  a  large  town  territorially,  bat  it  has  only  82  inhabitants, 
most  of  whom  live  in  the  glen  near  the  centre  of  the  township.  It  was 
granted  in  1819,  and  incorporated  in  1829;  and  is  covered  with  great  for- 
ests of  maple  and  birch,  pine  and  hemlock,  in  which  an  abundance  of 
game  is  foand.  The  numerous  brooks  are  also  prolific  in  trout.  The  town 
is  filled  with  formidable  mountains  and  long  wooded  ridges,  which  are 
divided  by  the  deep  valley  of  Mad  River. 

Greeley^ s  boarding-house  is  in  one  of  the  most  charming  glens  in  the 
mountain-region,  and  is  frequented  by  families  of  the  better  class  from 
Boston  and  the  cities  of  the  coast.  The  view  on  all  sides  is  noble,  includ- 
ing Mts.  Osceola  and  Tecumseh,  Sandwich  Dome,  and  the  bold  crest  of 
the  Noon  Peak.  .  The  glen  seems  to  be  enwalled  with  these  massive  high- 
lands, and  various  rich  combinations  of  scenery  may  be  obtained  by 
ascending  Snow*s  Mt.  and  other  hills  in  the  vicinity.  There  are  also  sev- 
eral striking  mountain-views  from  the  road  up  the  Mad-River  Valley, 
which  is  the  only  road  in  the  township.  A  bridle-path  16  M.  long  was 
once  built  from  Greeley's  through  the  Mad-River  Notch  and  by  Mt.  Carri- 
gain  to  the  Saco  Valley  near  Upper  Bartlett,  ascending  the  course  of  Mad 
River,  crossing  the  high  water-shed,  and  descending  Sawyer's  River.  By 
this  route  people  have  ridden  on  horseback  from  Greeley's  to  the  top  of 
Mt.  Washington  in  one  day.  After  long  disuse,  it  was  renewed  in  1878-9, 
and  may  be  traversed  easily  out  to  Livermore,  whence  a  road  and  railroad 
lead  to  Upper  Bartlett. 

The  Casoades  are  about  1^  M.  from  Greeley's,  and  are  reached  by  a 
pleasant  path  which  runs  off  at  a  right  oblique  from  the  back  of  the  house 
across  a  hill-pasture,  in  a  line  marked  by  red  pennons.    AfcwsX  \ia5&-NR%:^ 
up  is  a  resting-place  which  commands  the  1^.  peaJt  o^  O^^iwJ^..    Ks.  "^^ 
forks  of  the  paths  that  to  the  r,  is  taken  (.that  to  >iii«&  \.  <iO\A\i<iNa^  ^^^  "^^ 

14*  ^ 
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Great  Slide  on  Tiipynunid),  and  leads  up  the  side  of  Cascade  Brook  to  the 
first  fallSf  which  are  of  about  25  ft  aggregate  height  A  short  distance 
above  is  a  fine  fall  of  about  80  ft  perpendicular  height,  above  which  are 
several  other  white  and  graceful  leaps.  The  great  charms  of  the  Cascades 
are  in  their  beautiful  forest-environs,  the  marvellous  transparency  of  the 
water,  and  the  unique  shapes  assumed  by  the  oolnmus  of  falUng  water. 
The  brook  itself  is  not  large,  except  during  seasons  of  protracted  rains. 

The  Chreeley  Ponds  are  4  -  5  M.  from  Greeley*  s,  and  are  reached  by  a 
plain  and  pleasant  path  leadmg  through  the  forest  They  are  situated  in 
a  deep  and  narrow  notch  between  the  E.  slope  of  Mt  Osceola  and  Mt 
Kancamagus  (8,600  ft.  high)  on  the  £.  Fishermen  still  visit  these  waters 
in  quest  of  trout,  but  better  sport  may  be  found  on  the  larger  tributaries 
of  Mad  River.  The  path  is  prolonged  over  the  meadow  at  the  head  of  the 
^rst  pond,  and  soon  reaches  the  second  pond,  which  is  somewhat  lax^^ 
and  much  deeper. 

The  Flume  is  about  8^  M.  from  Greeley's,  and  may  be  visited  by  follow- 
ing the  path  to  the  ponds  for  about  2  M.,  to  a  point  where  a  guide-board 
points  the  way  into  a  trail  diverging  to  the  r.  This  ascends  the  general 
course  of  the  stream  to  the  N.  £.,  up  to  the  Flume.  The  rwater  here  flows 
down  for  many  rods  between  two  walls  of  rock  of  about  20  ft  altitude, 
but  well  detached.  One  wall  is  perpendicular,  the  other  fidls  off  at  a 
slight  angle.  It  will  scarcely  pay  to  visit  this  point  unless  one  has  plenty 
of  time  at  his  disposal.  Mt,  Kancamagui  is  a  bold  wooded  lidge  which 
may  be  ascended  by  way  of  the  Flume  Brook,  but  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  the  journey. 

The  Koon  Peak  is  the  apparently  high  green  spur  of  Sandwich  Dome 
which  is  thrust  forward  toward  the  Waterville  glen.  It  was  so  named  by 
an  early  settler,  because  the  sun  used  to  stand  over  it  at  mid-day.  The 
peak  is  rarely  ascended,  being  far  lower  than  the  main  ridge  of  Sandwich 
Dome.  To  the  S.  E.  of  Noon  Peak,  up  the  ravine,  is  a  bright  cascade 
which  bands  the  mountain  with  a  white  stripe  after  long  rains. 

Xt.  Tecamseh  (page  325)  is  ascended  from  Greeley's,  by  a  toieiaUy 
difficult  (but  well-marked)  path  through  the  woods.  The  new  path  up 
Sandwich  Dome  (Black  Mt)  begins  2  M.  S.  of  this  house.  A  rude  trail 
leads  from  Waterville  to  Flat-Mt  Pond  in  4-5  M.,  making  a  long  and 
arduous  ascent,  and  connecting  with  a  disused  path  to  Sandwich. 

136.   Mount  Osceola 

h  in  the  upper  part  of  Waterville,  on  the  edge  of  the  Pemigewasset  Forest, 
and  ia  4,400  ft.  high.    It  is  ftauked.  ou  \iv&  ¥!..  b^  «.  bold  secondary  peak, 
overhanging  the  Greeley  Ponds*,  &T\d«L\\Tv«kotV^<Ax«^wjafe«v«ra«s^^ 
off  in  the  opposite  direction  toNvard%  tVi^^aaX^xw^^V.  T^^^X^^  ^^^sv^ 
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snmmit  is  equal  to  that  from  Mt  Canrigain  or  Mt.  WQley  for  its  wide 
sweep  over  the  Pemigewasset  Forest  and  the  surrounding  peaks. 

The  path  from  Greeley's  to  the  top  of  Osbeola  \m  about  4^  M.  long,  and  la 
comiMuratiTely  smooth  and  plain.  It  is  practicable  for  ladies,  many  of  whom  hat« 
enjoyed  the  yiew  from  the  smnmit.  The  track  diverges  fitmi  the  Qreeley-Poud  tnil 
just  beyond  the  saw-mill,  turning  to  the  I.  at  a  guide-board.  It  'Oaiesa  trayerses  a 
nearly  level  forest-tract  for  a  considerable  distance,  crossing  one  of  the  tribnturles 
of  Mad  River,  whence  the  ascent  is  varied  by  occasional  stretolies  of  level  walking. 
At  a  point  about  3  M.  up  is  a  spring  of  cold  water,  and  there  la  another  by  the 
side  of  the  path  within  about  i  M.  of  the  summit.  On  the  culminating  ridge  moft 
of  the  trees  have  been  burned  away,  leaving  a  bristling  tbiclcet  of  white  stubs,  on 
the  farther  side  of  which  are  high  ledges  of  granite,  surmounted  by  a  signal-bcAcon 
of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey.  This  point  overlooks  the  Waterville  f^ea^  and  is  the 
best  station  for  a  general  view,  whose  dimensicus  may  be  enlarged  by  following  Uie 
ridge  along  its  edge  to  the  r.  and  1.  The  view  to  the  S.  W.  is  obtained  to  best  ad- 
vantage from  a  point  on  the  other  side  of  the  woods  from  tiie  beacon.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  says :  "  I  regard  the  ^morama  of  mountaina  from  tUa  aommit  aa  the 
finest  key  to  the  mountains  which  i  know." 

♦  ♦  The  new.  —  Toward  the  S.  E.  is  the  bold  ridge  of  Tripyramid,  with 
its  three  peaks  rising  to  nearly  equal  altitudes;  and  on  its  side  is  the  long 
and  sinuous  white  line  of  the  Great  Slide.  At  the  foot  is  the  old  clearing 
of  Beckytown,  long  since  deserted,  and  the  dark  and  wooded  crest  of 
Whiteface  is  seen  peering  over  the  S.  slope  of  Tripyramid.  More  distant 
is  the  long  Ossipee  Range,  with  the  farms  and  clearings  of  Tamworth  well 
advanced  on  its  slope;  and  on  the  1.  Portland  and  the  ocean  can  be  seen, 
on  a  clear  day.  Farther  to  the  r.,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  low  Snow's  Mt., 
are  the  white  buildings  of  Greeley's  boarding-house,  over  which,  and  to 
the  r.  of  Ossipee,  are  the  long  levels  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  with  Moul- 
tonborough  and  Tuftonborough  Bays  opening  into  the  wide  and  pleasant 
farm-lands.  Long  Island  is  also  seen,  standing  blackly  in  contrast  with 
the  shining  waters;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  is  Copple  Crown  Mt, 
near  Wolfeborough. 

About  S.  of  Osceola,  down  the  Mad-River  Valley,  is  the  vast  mass  of 
Sandwich  Dome,  with  the  low  green  promontory  of  Noon  Peak  thrust  to 
the  N.  and  the  white  ledges  of  the  Sachem  Peak  on  the  W.  Beyond  the 
Dome  opens  a  vast  expanse  of  the  Winnepesaukee-Merrimac  valley,  with 
Meredith,  Lake  Village,  and  other  hamlets  studded  on  the  apparent  plain, 
and  Lakes  Winnesquam,  Waukawan,  and  numerous  ponds  glistening  in  the 
light.  The  hills  of  Bristol  and  Alexandria  are  in  the  distance,  also  the 
Bridgewater  Hills  and  the  Squam  Mts.  The  high  blue  peak  more  distant  is 
Kearsarge,  to  the  r.  of  and  below  which  are  the  Ragged  Mts.  The  rounded 
ridge  of  Mt.  Prospect  is  1.  of  Kearsarge,  and  the  double  crest  of  Cardigan  is 
to  the  r.  of  the  Alexandria  hills.  On  the  line  toward  Prospect,  but  much 
nearer,  across  the  Mad-River  Valley,  are  the  Campton  Mts.,  among  which 
Mt.  Weetamoo  is  chief.  About  S.  S.  W.  is  the  fait  a,ivQL^^\3\w\&"^^ii^Ril  ^"^ 
the  Pemigewasset,  running  down  by  the  contTaaXXiv^  ^'BccVl  ^ot^sXa  oJl^Va^nv- 
outh  Mt.  The  dim  blue  dot  on  the  S.  W.  vetR©  oi  t\\«i»\vcvtVwwv\^  «o.\i^««^^ 
to  be  Mt.  Ascutney,  in  Vermont     The  ponderoTXft  ma&%  o^  ^x.'^^cNiasa'sScc 
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clofle  at  hand  in  the  S.  W.,  toward  the  Mad-Biver  Valley.  Farther  np, 
and  nearly  in  line,  one  over  the  other,  are  Mt.  Garr,  in  Warren ;  Smart*s 
Mt.,  in  Lyme  and  Dorchester;  and  Mooee  Mt.,  near  Dartmouth  College, 
in  Hanover,  with  Mt  Kinneo  farther  to  the  r.  W.  by  N.  is  Moosilanke, 
massive  and  broad-based,  with  many  of  the  stately  Green  Mts.  of  Vermont 
stretching  along  the  remote  horizon.  It  is  thought  that  both  Camel's 
Hump  and  the  Killington  Peaks  may  be  seen  on  a  clear  day,  — the  latter 
being  far  to  the  S.  W.  Beyond  the  nearer  hills  about  the  Hancock  Branch 
is  the  Blue  Ridge,  near  Moosilauke,  to  the  N.  of  which  is  the  high  black 
mass  of  Mt  Kinsman,  about  N.  W.  Closely  adjoining  the  latter  are  the 
White  and  fire-swept  flanks  of  Mt  Cannon,  over  the  Profile  House.  On 
the  E.  side  of  the  Franconia  Notch  the  line  begins  with  the  Big  Coolidge 
and  Potash  Mts.  and  is  prolonged  by  Mt.  Flume  to  the  pyramidal  tops  of 
Mt  Liberty  and  Haystack.  Farther  N.  is  the  long,  thin,  and  conspicu- 
ous ridge  of  Lafayette,  with  its  two  well-defined  peaks.  In  the  foreground 
is  the  vast  and  unbroken  wilderness  of  the  East  Branch  (or  true  Merrimac 
River)  and  the  valley  of  the  Hancock  Branch.  The  OwPs-Head  range 
rises  in  the  N.  N.  W.,  and  over  it  is  the  symmetrical  pyramid  of  the  Hay- 
stack. Beyond  these,  on  the  N.,  are  the  formidable  masses  of  the  Twin- 
Mt  system,  Mts.  Guyot  and  Bond,  and  the  unnamed  summits  adjacent 

The  New-Zealand  Notch  opens  on  the  r.  of  the  Twins,  and  through  its 
long  vista  is  seen  the  Pilot  Range,  beyond  Lancaster.  In  the  foreground 
are  the  long  and  crouching  slopes  of  Mt.  Hancock,  with  a  well-rounded 
centre;  over  whose  W.  flank  is  the  distant  Cherry  Mt.,  while  the  Willey 
Range  is  over  its  r.  centre.  Next  comes  the  great  Presidential  Range, 
—  Jefferson,  Clay,  Adams,  and  Washington,  with  the  ravine  of  the  Mt- 
Washington  River  sharply  defined,  and  the  long  plateau  of  Boott's  Spur 
running  to  the  r.  Approaching  more  nearly  from  the  main  summit  are 
the  characteristic  peaks  of  Monroe,  Franklin,  Pleasant,  Clinton,  and  Web- 
ster. The  stripes  on  the  latter  are  not  visible.  On  the  r.  of  this  cluster, 
and  much  nearer,  is  Mt.  Carrigain,  advancing  by  three  great  terraces  from 
£.  to  W.,  and  sustained  on  the  1.  by  Hancock.  Above  these  and  appar- 
ently continuoas  with  the  Presidential  Range,  aro  the  blue  forms  of  Mts. 
Moriah,  Imp,  Wild-Cat,  and  Carter.  Under  and  to  the  r.  of  Carter  are 
the  red  crests  of  Giant's  Stairs,  Mt  Crawford,  and  Mt.  Resolution,  and 
the  darker  Mt.  Langdon.  Toward  the  N.  E.,  near  the  Maine  border,  are 
the  peaks  called  Ro3xe,  Baldface  (with  a  white  S.  slope),  Eastman,  and 
Slope.  The  twin  mamelons  of  Double- Head  are  then  seen,  over  Iron  Mt, 
with  Black  Mt  to  the  1.  and  the  pasture-bordered  Thorn  Mt  (in  Jackson) 
on  the  r. 
The  prospect  now  comes  nearer,  to  the  Swift-River  ranges,  of  which  the 
white-topped.  Tremont  cornea  fttal,  oN«t  %.  ^^c^tA-arj  ^^«ak  of  Osceola. 
The  8h&rp  cone  of  Haystack  la  nex-t  aeea,  a^«t  ^\vva\i  N&  ^^i«^  ^fiwa^jKt 
apex  of  Kiaraarge,  near  15.  CouNvoy.   -^Yi^  wi^TA^^«.,v«i%.x««««i«^ 
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nons,  and  dark-hned,  is  Bear  Mt.,  over  which  is  the  white-crowned  Moat 
Mt.,  with  a  crest-line  2  -  8  M.  long.  Over  the  S.  peak  of  Moat  is  the  long 
blue  Mt  Pleasant,  with  a  hotel  just  S.  of  the  centre.  In  the  foreground  is 
the  deep  valley  of  the  Swift  River,  with  the  clearings  and  houses  of  the 
Albany  Intervale.  On  the  r.  is  the  low  knoll  of  Potash  Mt,  conspicuous 
by  its  whiteness,  over  which  the  long  and  noble  rocky  ridge  of  Ghocorua 
stretches  along  Uie  sky-line. 


136.   The  Honnt-Tecnmseh  Bange. 

There  is  an  interesting  line  of  mountains,  5  -  6  M.  long,  N.  of  the  Mad- 
River  Valley,  and  included  in  the  townships  of  Thornton  and  Waterville. 
The  range  runs  from  S.  W.  to  N.  £.,  and  consists  of  Fisher  Mt,  Green 
Mt.,  and  Mt  Tecumseh,  with  Hogback  and  Spring  Mts.  to  the  N.  and 
closely  connected,  and  the  Welch  Mt  on  the  S.,  joined  to  the  centre  of  the 
main  ridge  by  a  narrow  curving  crest-line  about  8  M.  long.  The  chief 
points  of  interest  about  the  range  are  the  peculiar  architecture  of  the  peaks, 
the  cascades  and  mineral  springs,  and  the  broad  views  over  the  pictu- 
resque mountains  of  the  Pemigewasset  Forest,  and  of  Waterville  and 
Sandwich.    In  1880  the  best  path  up  is  from  Waterville. 

The  route  from  the  S.  leads  up  Welch  Mt.  (see  page  287),  and  thenoe  around  a 
ridge  nearly  2  M.  loiuf,  on  which  rises  the  rocky  pile  of  Stone  Mt.  On  the  1.  Is  a 
deep  semi-circular  raTnie,  OTer  which  are  Fisher  Mt.  and  Green  Mt.  Bending  around 
the  £  side  of  the  latter,  a  patch  of  jungle  is  crossed,  and  the  traveller  soon  enters 
the  dwarf  forests  on  the  slope  of  Tecumseh. 

The  mountain  is  scmietlmes  ascended  from  Waterville  by  following  up  the  course 
of  a  brook.  This  is  by  for  the  shortest  of  the  routes  to  the  summit,  and  is  now  the 
only  ovi»  used. 

The  beet  point  for  attacking  the  range  on  the  W.  is  from  the  Elkins  form,  which  is 
reached  by  the  road  up  the  Mill-Brook  valley,  diverging  from  the  main  road  £.  of 
the  Pemigewasset,  about  i  M.  S.  of  the  Thornton  town-house,  and  near  a  cemetery. 
The  road  is  very  hilly,  and  passes  near  the  Mill-Brook  Cascades  (see  page  292).  The 
Elkins  Ikrm  is  about  5  M.  from  W.  Thornton  and  7  M.  from  Campton  Village,  from 
either  of  which  the  ascent  and  return  may  be  made  in  a  long  summer  day.  The 
visitor  should  drive  up  and  leave  his  carriage  at  the  ikrm  to  return  with  at  eveniug. 
George  Elkins  is  a  quiet,  tireless,  and  trusty  young  man  who  may  usually  be  found 
at  the  fiirm,  and  is  ^miliar  with  the  ac^acent  mountains,  over  which  he  sometimes 
guides  parties. 

Mt.  Tecumseh  may  be  reached  from  the  Elkins  &rm  by  either  of  three  routes :  — 
(a)  over  Visher  and  Green  Mts ;  (b)  up  the  ravine  to  the  mineral  springs,  and  thence 
over  Spring  Ml. ;  (e)  to  the  head  of  the  rayine  and  directly  up  the  slope  of  Tecum- 
seh. The  first  and  last  ways  were  used  by  the  Editor,  and  the  second  was  recon- 
noitred. He  recommends  that  the  ascent  be  made  by  Spring  Mt.,  and  the  descent 
by  Green  and  Fisher  Mts.  (It  should  be  remembered  that  Tecumseh  is  known  to  a 
few  people  by  the  name  of  Kingsley's  Peak^  a  title  whteVi  ^«a  t«yeii^  «acrs&8c:'«^\!Q^ 
honor  of  hixnself  by  a  gentleman  who  \ma|^ueOL  thsX  \v«  ^«a  \\ft  ^ckSA.Q-^<sc5&x  >i 

The  FiBber-Mt.  route  is  entered  directly  ttom  l\ie  mY«»\iKrBv  Vs  ^^"^^^^^vSS 
apland  paatarea  and  traversing  a  belt  of  tangVed.  tow»X..   TlVvwv  ^X^»  '^^J.^.t^s 
the  bare  white  ledges  of  Fisher  Mt,,  whose  BummVV.\»T«»»\v«^^^  *\  ^  ^^:««s^ 
Ems  dambeiiag,    Pieaaant  views  axe  opened  Va  ^e  ^  •  waS.^  -» *»^  ^ 
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the  white  crest  of  TecmiMeh.  A  short  desoent  and  another  clamher  lead  to  a  second 
summit,  whence  the  Hogbcuk  is  seen  on  the  1. ,  a  massive  pile  of  white  rocks  fringed 
with  trees.  An  hour's  walk  along  the  ridge  conducts  to  Green  Mt.^  a  tall  and  nym- 
metriod  peak  whence  the  view  includes  Mooeilauke  and  the  Pemigewasset  Valley  oa 
the  W.,  mnnepesaukee  and  the  Sandwich  Ra^e  on  the  8.,  orer  the  Mad-River  Val- 
ley, and  the  chief  Franconia  peaks  on  the  N.  Welch  Mt.  is  seen  on  tb»  8.  W.  below, 
and  is  Joined  to  Oreen  Mt.  by  a  curving  ridge  about  8  M.  long,  clear  on  the  crest 
and  easy  to  be  traversed.  The  climber  can  now  inspect  the  main  peak  of  the  range, 
and  mark  out  his  route  for  the  ascent.  On  the  W.  slope  of  Oreen  Mt.  are  vast  bmU 
of  rocky  debris,  among  which  brilliant  quarts  crystals  may  be  fbund.  Their  colon 
are  white,  red,  yellow,  and  smoky.  The  visitor  would  do  well  to  carry  a  hammer 
and  chisel,  in  order  to  detach  some  of  these  beautiful  crystals  from  the  rocks. 

The  route  from  Oreen  Mt.  leads  for  a  considerable  distance  over  beds  of  broken 
rocks,  then  heads  around  a  forest-fllled  ravine,  and  ascends  the  flank  of  the  main 
peak.  After  moving  up  a  ledger  incline,  the  tourist  enters  a  forest,  which  must  be 
followed  along  the  very  crest  of  the  flank,  slowly  rising  through  a  perplexing  jungle 
of  low  evergreens  and  fidlen  timber.  In  some  places  the  eanest  way  to  advance  is 
on  hands  and  knees,  so  dense  and  spiky  is  the  uppor  growth.  In  li  hrs.  from  Oreen 
Mt.  the  foot  of  the  peak  is  reached,  and  15  minutes  of  waxy  clambering  places  the 
tourist  on  the  crest  of  the  sharp  pyramid  of  white  rocks,  sJongside  the  beacon  of 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey. 

A  {feasant  forest-path,  occupying  (he  ronains  at  the  washed-out  road  to  the 
spring-house,  leads  up  the  ravine  of  Mill  Brook  to  the  mineral  springs,  which  are 
2  M.  above  the  Elkins  fium.  The  lower  sparing  is  near  the  spring-house,  and  con- 
tains a  perceptible  amount  of  iron  and  sulphur.  It  has  been  used  to  advantage  in 
cases  of  cutaneous  diseases.  The  upper  spring  is  several  rods  farther  up  the  stream 
(on  the  same  side),  and  contains  iron  in  large  amount,  insomuch  that  t^  bed  of  the 
outflowing  rill  is  stained  of  a  bright  yellowish-red  color.  On  the  L  an-  the  sharp 
slopes  of  Mt.  Avalanche,  which  are  striped  from  summit  to  base  with  the  white  tracb 
of  slides.  Behind  and  above  the  spring-house  the  visitor  enters  upon  the  ascent  of 
•S^mng  Jfi. ,  one  of  the  lower  summits  « the.raoge.  Alter  nearly  an  hour  of  arduous 
toil  the  summit  is  reached,  with  the  crests  of  Oreen  Mt.  and  Tecumseh  in  advance, 
on  the  r.  and  1.  Spring  Mt.  is  capped  by  a  remarkable  ledge,  whose  rides  are  cut 
with  masonic  precision ;  and  on  the  N.  £.  is  a  long  and  beautifril  cascade  and  ekar 
fall,  where  a  little  rill  plunges  down  the  sharp  8lope.  The  tourist  now  descends  a 
short  distance,  and  then  enters  the  shaggy  forests  on  the  flank  of  Tecumseh,  con- 
ducting to  the  white  pyramid  of  rook  on  which  the  signal  stands. 

The  third  route  of  ascent  from  the  W.  is  by  way  of  the  Mill-Brook  raidne,  but  It 
cannot  be  recommended.  Beyond  the  spring-house,  2  M.  from  the  Rlkins  fiirm,  Uie 
general  course  of  the  brook  is  followed  for  1^-2  M.  through  a  pathless  jungle. 
The  easier  route  is  on  the  Mt. -Avalanche  side,  where  many  clear  spaces  have  been 
made  by  the  slides.  From  the  head  of  the  ravine  the  ascent  is  commenced  directly 
np  the  steep  slope  of  the  main  peak  and  through  a  dense  forest,  where  the  way  may 
easily  be  lost.  The  worst  feature  of  this  climb  Ls  the  insecurity  of  the  ground,  rince 
at  every  few  steps  the  foot  plunges  through  masses  of  leaves  and  light  soil  into  deep 
crevices  among  the  rocks  and  roots.  Bruises  are  inevitable,  and  a  sprained  ankle  is 
among  the  possibilities. 

Xount  Teoumseli  is  over  4,000  ft.  high,  and  lies  close  to  Osceola,  on  the 
S.  W.,  being  separated  from  it  by  a  deep  and  tangled  ravine.  Its  summit 
is  composed  of  a  steep  and  lofty  pile  of  white  rocks,  inaccessible  on  two 
sides,  rising  to  a  pronounced  peak,  and  forming  one  of  the  most  interesting 
sections  of  natural  architecture  in  the  mountain-region. 

•  The  View.  —  Nearly  N.  W.  across  the  great  trough  of  the  Pemigewasset 

Valley,  12  M.  distant,  is  the  long  and  lofty  ridge  of  Mt  Kinsman,  flanked 

on  the  r.  by  the  ledgy  sides  of  Mt.  Cannon^  and  with  Mt.  Pemigewasset 

in  the  foreground.    Black  Mt.  la  neatet,  U>^m^^  V^v^'^qJV^^^tAQw^M^b 

Mts,     The  eye  then  reste  on  the  ¥TMicoii\a.'»Xa.,  ^\io\>5t^.^.^ .,  %\»ax^\xfl|, 

m'tfi  the  end  oftheir  line  towards  TecuTnEe\i.  t\x^\ow  v««^>^^  ^^^w.^ 
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Lincoln,  and  Liberty  are  thus  somewhat  indistinct,  bnt  the  sharp,  thin 
crest  of  Lafayette  towers  over  their  line  in  satisfactory  majesty,  with  the 
pyramidal  point  <^  the  Haystack  on  the  r.  In  the  foreground  are  the 
high  hummocks  on  the  ridge  N.  W.  of  Osceola,  hiding  part  of  the  Pemige- 
wasset  Forest.  Nearly  N.  is  the  massive  ridge  which  includes  Mts.  Bond, 
Guyot,  and  the  Twin  Mts.,  on  whose  r.  are  the  distant  blue  lines  of  the 
Pilot  Mts.,  with  Mt.  Starr  King  in  advance. 

The  lof^y  peak  of  Osceola  is  2  -  8  M.  from  Tecumseh,  nearly  N.  E.,  and 
beyond  it  are  the  ponderous  mountains  of  Hancock  and  Carrigain,  the 
former  on  the  L,  the  latter  rising  in  long  step-like  terraces.  Over  the 
flank  of  Hancock  are  Mts.  Field  and  Willey,  at  the  White- Mt.  Notch;  and 
to  the  r.  of  these  rise  .the  loftier  summits  of  the  Presidential  Range,  the 
southwestern  peaks  being  seen  along  the  line  of  their  axis.  Mt.  Washing- 
ton can  usually  be  recognuEed  by  its  being  capped  with  cloudi,  and  on  its  1. 
are  the  lower  humps  of  Mt.  Clay  and  the  sharp  crest  of  Jefferson.  Osceohi 
hides  the  Crawford  and  Carter  groups,  and  on  the  r.  Iron  Mt.  and  Double- 
Head  appear,  &r  out  beyond  the  southward  valley,  with  Baldface  farther 
still.  More  to  the  r.,  about  £.  N.  E.,  is  the  pyramidal  peak  of  Kiarsarge, 
with  a  house  on  top,  oa  whose  r.  are  the  ridges  and  crests  S.  of  the  Saco, 
in  Bartlett.  The  red  ledges  of  Moat  Mt.  are  near  Kiarsarge,  with  two  well- 
marked  peaks  on  a  long  ridge,  Bear  Mt.  being  nearer  at  hand.  The 
summits  in  this  direction  are  seen  over  Mt  Kancamagus,  which  is  opposite 
and  near  to  Osceola,  and  has  no  definite  peak  on  its  wooded  top. 

Due  £.,  6-8  M.  distant,  is  Tripyramid,  showing  its  four  crests,  and 
easily  distinguished  by  the  great  white  slide  on  its  flank.  On  the  r.  and 
beyond  is  the  stately  and  imposing  white  peak  of  Chocorua,  flanked  by 
rocky  ridges  and  rising  over  the  more  lowly  Pangus.  Nearer,  to  the  r.  of 
Tripyramid,  and  within  10  M.,  are  the  high  tops  of  Passaconaway  and 
Whiteface;  and  the  white  houses  in  the  Waterville  glen  are  distinctly 
seen  below.  Beyond  Whiteface,  over  Flat  Mt,  glimpses  are  gained  of  the 
Ossipee  Mts.  and  the  farming-lands  of  the  lake-towns,  with  a  small  section 
of  Lake  Winnepesaukee.  The  prospect  is  now  limited  by  the  immense 
mass  of  Sandwich  Dome,  within  4-6  M.  across  the  Mad-River  Valley, 
with  the  Noon  Peak  near  its  centre,  and  the  Sachem  Peak  lifting  its  weird 
white  head  on  the  r.  Far  beyond  is  the  double  peak  of  Mt.  Belknap,  in 
the  lake-country.  To  the  r.  of  the  Dome  are  the  Campton  Mts.,  with  the 
bare  ledges  of  Mt,  Weetamoo  conspicuous,  beyond  which  is  the  flat  top 
of  Prospect,  near  Plymouth.  Kearsarge  is  about  S.  S.  W.,  across  the 
lower  Pemigewasset  Valley,  over  the  Bridgewater  Hills;  and  farther  to 
the  r.  are  the  bold  swells  of  Mt.  Cardigan.  Over  the  township  of  Thorn- 
ton and  Mt.  Stinson  is  the  blue  peak  of  A.ftc\x\xiQY<t  ^^-"^  vrvj  Vew^^cTORKi^^ 
neari/5.  W,  About  W.  are  Mts.  Klnneo  waei'CMt,  wsw»^  Vfe»^«a^>se^^ 
WBSMt  Valley,  the  former  being  in  the  iowg:coTm^^  %Joa\iX»  Vi  ^-  ^^^''^^ 
and  a  little  to  the  N.  is  the  high  plateaxx  ot  ^oos:\\^^xV<!^,  xdk^«^ 
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house.  The  Bine  Ridge  is  in  front  of  and  below  Moosilanke,  and  extends 
to  the  r.  until  it  overlaps  Mt  Kinsman.  In  the  remote  W.  the  Green  Mts. 
of  Vermont  are  seen,  stretching  along  the  horizon  for  many  leagues,  the 
peaks  of  CamePs  Hump  and  Mansfield  being  the  most  conspicuous  in 
their  line. 

137.  Tripjrramid  and  the  Great  Slide. 

*  The  Great  Slide  on  Tripyramid  is  considered  by  many  yisitors  the 
most  remarkable  object  among  the  curiosities  of  Waterville.  It  com- 
jnences  about  2  M.  from  Greeley^s,  at  the  ancient  clearing  known  as 
Beckytown^  and  is  reached  by  taking  the  path  to  the  Cascades  and  diverg- 
ing to  the  1.  at  the  forks  (about  1^  M.  from  the  house).  Beckytown  is  280 
ft.  above  Greeley* s,  and  from  this  point  the  Slide  may  be  ascended  for  2 
M.,  gaining  a  farther  altitude  of  1,015  ft.  This  section  of  the  devastated 
valley  is  followed  by  a  small  stream,  and  the  fringes  are  encumbered  with 
Uie  high-piled  remnants  of  the  ruined  forests.  It  is  here  over  1,000  ft. 
wide,  where  the  debris  spread  over  the  meadows,  and  it  decreases  in  the 
ascent  to  125  -  800  feet  wide.  The  upper  half-mile  narrows  gradually  from 
640  to  30  ft.,  and  has  an  angle  of  about  84**. 

At  2  M.  above  the  foot,  the  Slide  tarns  at  right  angles  with  the  brook,  eoming 
down  directly  off  the  sharp  slope  of  Tripyramid,  very  broad,  heaped  with  bare  white 
rocks  and  their  disint^prated  fragments,  and  breaking  down  to  the  bed-rock  in  fre- 
quent places.  This  section  is  about  ^  M.  long,  and  rises  1,100  ft,  ^Ting  for  the 
whole  Slide  a  length  of  2^  M.,  and  an  altitude,  from  base  to  top,  of  2,115  ft  The 
brook  section  is  comparatively  easy  of  ascent,  but  the  upper  half-mile  is  so  extreme- 
ly steep  as  to  enforce  slow  advance  on  the  part  of  the  climber,  whose  fboting,  more- 
over, is  often  very  insecure.  Beautiful  views  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee  and  the  moun- 
tains to  the  S.  and  W.  are  afforded  in  retrospect.  The  great  natural  convulsion 
which  caused  this  catastrophe  took  place  during  the  remarkable  rains  of  the  year 
1869,  but  was  unattended  with  any  loss  of  life  or  property.  The  Slide  contains  many 
points  of  interest  to  geologists  and  other  scientific  men.  The  rocks  on  the  lower 
half  are  labradorite  and  ossipy  te,  and  the  white  boulders  above  are  granitic. 

Tripyramid  is  usually  ascended  by  way  of  the  Slide,  its  S.  peak  being 
but  200  ft.  higher  than  the  top  of  the  landslip.  None  of  the  other  peaks 
are  visited,  and  the  tourist  finds  his  way  from  the  Slide  to  the  S.  peak  by 
a  straggling  line  of  blazed  trees  leading  off  to  the  r.  oblique  from  the  head 
of  the  ridge.  It  is  about  4i  M.  from  Greeley's,  and  the  march  will  require 
5-6  hrs.  There  is  no  view  from  the  peak  itself,  except  for  such  as  may 
be  pleased  to  clamber  up  a  tree  and  hold  on.  The  other  peaks  of  Tri- 
pyramid are  also  densely  wooded  with  tangled  and  bristling  evergreens. 
On  the  S.  side  of  the  S.  peak  is  a  projecting  ledge  which  commands  a  fine 
view  over  the  lake-valleys. 

*  The  View,  —  The  first  prominent  object  on  the  1.  is  the  high  and 
densely  wooded  bluflf  of  Pasaacotvaway,  lo^ervn^  beyond  two  deep  ra- 

vines  and  an  intervening  ridge.    On  \Xa\.\%>i)ci^^w^  wv^T«^5gi\  ^x<%i!^ 
fine  of  Choconia,  to  the  1.  of  and  Car  beyoTid  N»V\0[v\&>Qcvt^\Axv^^\^ff.  ^\l*!u 
feasant,  in  Denmark.    Near  PYeaaaiit  \i^  ^^^^  \^^«  >^^^^  ^  ^v.'^^m. 
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near  Fryeburg,  with  a  section  of  the  Saco  Valley;  and  Sebago  Lake 
glitters  on  the  r.  On  the  right  of  Passaconaway,  and  about  2  M.  distanti 
in  an  air-line,  are  the  dark  forests  which  clothe  the  N.  W.  slopes  of  White- 
face;  and  through  the  opening  between  Passaconaway  and  Whiteface, 
the  high  blue  bills  of  Madison  and  Eaton  stand  out  with  good  effect.  Just 
to  the  1.  is  the  Green  Mt.  of  Effingham,  beyond  Ossipee  Lake. 

On  the  r.  of  Whiteface  the  long  and  picturesque  Ossipee  Bange  stands 
out  in  bold  relief  across  the  apparently  rich  meadows  of  Sandwich.  The 
Bearcamp  Pond  is  in  line  with  the  ridge,  and  below.  On  the  S.  is  the 
broad  and  highly  diversified  surface  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  with  Moul- 
tonborough  Neck  projecting  out  towards  Long  Island  and  the  level  plains 
of  Tnflonborough.  On  the  farther  shore  are  the  double  peaks  of  Mt.  Bel- 
knap, to  whose  1.  is  a  flotilla  of  islets  running  down  toward  the  knoll  of 
Rattlesnake  Island.  Nearer  at  hand  is  Red  Hill,  hiding  Centre  Harbor 
with  its  doable  ridge;  and  farther  to  the  r.  is  Mt.  Israel.  Over  the  r.  flank 
of  Red  Hill  is  the  mfaror-like  flash  of  Lake  Winnesquam,  and  the  hill  itself 
is  girded  by  a  belt  of  farms.  To  the  S.  W.  is  another  high  ridge,  over 
whose  sloping  saddle  is  a  glimpse  of  Squam  Lake.  More  to  the  W.  and  in 
the  foreground  is  the  low  plateau  of  Flat  Mt.,  flanked  by  deep  ravines. 
Farther  away  on  the  horizon  is  the  noble  peak  of  Kearsarge,  over  the 
Ragged  Mts. 

The  great  mass  of  Sandwich  Dome  is  close  at  hand  in  the  W.,  on  whose 
r.  flank  is  the  Sachem  Peak.  On  the  r.  and  over  the  Sachem  Peak  is  the 
high-notched  and  desolate  Mt.  Cardigan.  Plymouth  Mt.  and  Mt.  Prospect 
are  down  the  Mad-River  Valley,  on  whose  r.  side  is  the  white-striped 
Welch  Mt.,  running  into  the  Fisher-Mt.  ridge.  Smart's  Mt.  is  in  the  dis- 
tant W.,  and  Mt.  Carr  is  farther  to  the  r.  Over  Fisher  Mt.  is  the  remote 
blue  disk  of  Mt.  Cuba,  near  the  Connecticut  River. 

The  views  which  may  be  obta'Ued  from  the  branches  of  some  of  the 
trees  on  the  S.  or  central  peaks  of  Tripyramid  include  also  the  Franconia 
and  Twin-Mt.  ranges,  Carrigain  and  Hancock,  the  Presidential  Range, 
and  the  ridges  of  Bartlett  and  Jackson.  The  central  peak  is  the  highest  in 
the  series,  and  is  but  ^  M.  from  the  Slide.  It  should  be  cleared,  an  opera- 
tion which  would  cost  but  little  trouble,  since  it  is  remarkably  pointed; 
and  a  path  should  be  made  to  it  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  The  excur- 
sion from  Greeley's  to  Tripyramid  and  back  will  occupy  a  long  and  work- 
ful  day.  In  August,  1876,  the  Editor,  with  the  party  engaged  in  the 
Guide-Book  survey,  crossed  from  Greeley's  to  Sandwich  in  two  days, 
passing  over  the  crests  of  Tripyramid  and  Whiteface,  and  traversing  the 
intervening  ravines.  As  ascertained  by  barometric  observations,  the 
second  ravine  between  the  two  summits  \a  1,^QQ  ^."Vi^crw  '\\v^^\v.'wiA^\^sx^ 
the  ridge  beyond  xdrj  be  followed  in  Ita  \>«Tvd.  \»  XVv^  ^.  ^xv^'^-  xijssj:^  "Ciaa 
cone  of  Wbitef&ce  ia  encountered,  Z2b  ft.  be\o^  ^^afe  s^aroim'^^ 
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138.  Sandwich  Dome. 

This  immense  mountain  iies  In  the  W.  part  of  the  towns  of  Sandwich 
and  Waterville,  and  is  separated  from  the  Campton  Range  by  the  Sand- 
wich Notch,  and  from  Whiteface  by  the  low  plateau  of  Flat  Mt  It  is 
4,000  ft.  high.  It  is  flanked  by  the  subordinate  ridge  of  the  Noon  Peak  on 
the  N.  and  by  the  sharp  white  spires  of  the  Acteon  Range  on  the  N.  W.  The 
long  upper  ridges  are  bare  of  trees  and  swell  into  minor  peaks,  separated 
by  thickets  and  stony  levels.  On  account  of  the  relation  of  Sandwich 
Dome  to  the  White  and  Franconia  Mts.  and  the  lake-country,  it  commands 
one  of  the  grandest  and  most  fascinating  panoramas  in  New  England. 

This  moantain  is  known  to  most  of  the  coantry  people  in  the  at^aoent  towns  as 
Black  Mountain.  But  this  name  has  been  applied  to  so  many  summits  in  New 
Hampshire  that  it  has  lost  all  ralue  as  a  distinctive  appellation.  Beoognidng  this 
flu;t,  Prof  Guyot  bc»towed  upon  this  Black  Mt.  the  name  of  Sandwich  Dome. 
which  has  been  accepted  by  the  State  Geological  Surrqr  and  is  gratefally  adopted 
here.  From  the  lake-town*  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  flattened  dome,  and  the 
prefix  of  "  Sandwich  "  is  given  because  it  is  the  chief  and  most  conspicuous  peak  in 
that  town  ;  while  Waterville,  in  which  half  of  it  lies,  has  several  higher  summits. 

The  old  bridle-path  from  Sandwich  has  been  neglected  of  late  years,  and  is  partly 
overgrown.    It  was  at  one  time  an  easy  and  f&vorite  route. 

The  path  to  the  summit  of  Sandwich  Dome  leaves  ttie  Waterville  road  at  the 
Dolloff  fiurm,  which  is  beyond  the  Mad-River  bridge,  about  6^  M.  from  CSampton 
Tillage  and  6^  M.  from  Greeley's.  It  is  over  8  M.  long,  and  requires  2^-8^  hrs. 
of  active  climbing.  Much  labor  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  path  in  past 
years,  but  it  has  recently  been  neglected,  and  now  requires  a  thorough  overhauling. 
A  little  judicious  labor  would  go  far  towards  making  out  of  this  bund  trail  a  ccnn- 
paratively  easy  way  of  access  to  one  of  the  noblest  view-points  in  New  England. 
Guide-boards  should  mark  out  the  way  from  DollofiTs  to  the  ruined  bridge,  and 
should  show  where  the  path  is  resumed  after  crossing  the  stream  in  many  places  &r 
up  in  the  ravine.  But  the  most  important  improvement  would  be  to  clear  a  path 
through  the  dense  £prowth  of  stunted  spruce  and  fir-trees  surrounding  the  final  peak 
—  a  dense  thicket,  which  is  quite  impassable  for  ladies  and  nearly  so  for  gentlemen. 

Passing  up  the  road  from  DollofTs  to  and  through  the  gate  on  the  r.  a  few  rods 
distant,  a  field-road  is  entered  and  followed  toward  the  woods.  Beyond  a  second 
gate  the  road  grows  more  vague,  and  the  traveller  soon  reaches  a  brook  on  the  r., 
coming  out  of  the  woods.  Without  crossing,  he  should  keep  up  along  a  path  near 
the  water  until  he  reaches  a  dilapidated  log-bridge,  about  1  M.  fr^m  DollofiTs.  On 
crossing  this,  the  mountain-path  is  entered  on  the  1.,  and  thenceforward  ascends 
through  the  woods  for  a  great  distance,  being  well  defined  and  comfortable,  save  for 
its  upwardness.  Glimpses  of  the  lofty  white  clifEs  of  the  Acteon  Range  are  gained  on 
the  1.,  across  a  wide  ravine,  but  the  main  peaks  are  hidden  by  the  trees  in  advance. 
As  the  head  of  the  ravine  is  approached,  the  path  crosses  the  brook  several  times, 
and  the  clhnber  must  be  careftil  or  he  will  be  unable  to  find  it  on  the  other  side. 
The  last  #  M.  is  very  steep,  and  leads  over  follen  fragments  of  rock  and  loose  stones, 
d6bris  and  sharp  bluSis.  If  the  path  can  be  followed  it  will  be  of  material  aid,  since  this 
narrow  track  has  been  cleared  of  rolling  stones  and  angular  rocks.  This  part  of  the 
route  is  above  the  woods,  and  commands  broad  retrospective  views.  At  last  it  ap- 
proaches a  sharp  white  peak,  and  ten  to  one  the  unwarned  traveller  would  strike 
directly  thitherward  as  for  the  ultimate  crest.  The  actual  summit  is  to  the  N.  B., 
and  is  much  higher  than  the  white  peak,  but  is  surrounded  by  a  dense  and  formi- 
dable thicket  of  dwarf  evergreens,  through  which  no  adequate  path  can  be  found. 
Visitors  sometimes  remain  on  the  lower  peak,  weary  with  tbdr  long  march  and 
d»anted  by  the  jungle  ahead',  but  they  ehould  call  out  their  reserve  of  nerve- 
strengtb  for  a  final  pull  of  15  minutes  up  t^nou^i^  ^)^«  %vt\»«&^vcA'en»cwVM  rewarded 
licbly.     The  crest  overlooks  all  tbe  trees,  saA  oti  \\a  ^iVgM»\. \«^^  \a^  ^\«»t«^ 

proportions  of  Sandwich  Dome  may  be  »tuQi«a,     wimi.  vu»  ^ 
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Peak  flanking  it  on  the  W.,  the  kms  ridge  on  the  K..irhieh  rieee  into  a  pointed 
nubble  on  the  W.  and  to  Noon  Peu  on  the  r.,  and  a  nifl^  wooded  ridge  on  the  S. 
E.  to^rard  Upper  Sandwich. 

Professor  Huntington  and  the  Editor  ascended  Sandwieh  Dome  firom  DoUofTs,  and 
went  down  on  the  S.  side,  takings  compass-line  across  the  great  rarine  to  Mt.  IsraeL 
The  woods  were  not  difficult  to  trayerse,  though  there  were  sereral  belts  c^  burnt 
ground,  and  after  over  two  hours  of  rapid  descent  they  reached  a  remote  turn 
whence  a  path  led  out  around  Young  Mt  to  the  Guinea-Hill  road  and  Sandwich 
Centre.  The  descent  on  this  side  cannot  be  recommended,  as  a  slight  error  in  calcu- 
lation would  necessitate  a  very  long  march  tiiroogh  trackless  forests. 

*  *  The  View.  —  The  brilliant  white  spire  of  Mt  Ghocoma  is  a  little  N. 
of  E.,  and  is  flanked  by  its  high  N.  pealts.  Beyond  and  partly  hidden  by 
Chocorua  is  the  long  and  uniform  ridge  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  its  summit- 
hotel,  and  somewhat  nearer  are  two  or  three  of  the  Madison  and  Conway 
ponds.  A  little  to  the  r.,  but  many  leagues  away,  are  the  Frost  and 
Bamt-Meadow  Mts.,  of  Bro¥mfield,  beyond  the  hills  of  Madison  and  Eaton. 
Dne  E.,  over  40  M.  distant,  the  waters  of  Sebago  Lake  may  be  seen  on  a 
very  clear  day,  and  Silver  Lake  (with  Madison  village  on  its  N.  shore)  is  in 
nearly  the  same  line,  though  not  half  so  far  away.  Over  Great-Hill  Pond, 
which  is  to  the  r.  of  and  nearer  than  Chocorua,  is  the  spire  of  Tamworth, 
be3'^ond  which  are  Gline  Mt.  and  the  more  remote  highlands  of  Baldwin 
and  Cornish,  with  Mt.  Prospect  in  Freedom  to  the  r.  To  the  r.  of  White 
Pond  is  S.  Tamworth  village,  near  the  Os>ipee  Range,  with  part  of  Ossipee 
Lake  beyond  and  the  Green  Mt.  in  Eflingham  on  the  sky-line,  on  whose  L 
is  the  city  of  Portland,  at  the  seaside.  The  S.  E.  is  occupied  by  the  Ossipee 
Range,  with  the  pastured  flanks  of  the  Whittier  Peak  to  the  1.  of  and  be- 
yond the  islandless  Bearcamp  Pond,  over  which  is  the  sky-attaining  Mel- 
vin  Peak,  on  the  S.  W.  of  the  range.  The  view  next  includes  the  ham- 
lets to  the  S.,  Centre  Sandwich  near  by  and  to  the  1.  of  Mt.  Israel,  with 
the  island- studded  Red-Hill  Pond  on  the  1.,  beyond  which,  on  the  r.,  is 
Sandwich  Comer,  with  Moultonborough  still  farther  off. 

Lake  Winnepesaukee  is  about  S.  S.  £.,  and  forms  the  richest  an^  most 
beautiful  element  of  the  view  from  the  Dome.    Moultonborough  Neck  pro- 
jects its  thousands  of  well-tilled  acres  between  Moultonborough  Bay  and 
the  Centre-Harbor  bay,  and  Long  Island  is  nearly  joined  to  its  end.    Nu- 
merous islands  are  seen  in  the  bay,  and  on  its  £.  shore  is_  Melvin  Village, 
over  which  is  the  hamlet  of  Mackerel  Comer,  on  the  highlands ;  and  still 
farther  out  on  this  line,  over  Smith's  Pond  (at  Wolfeborough),  is  the  sym- 
metrical peak  of  Copple  Crown,  flanked  on  the  1.  by  the  low  cliff  of  Tumble 
Down  Dick.    Under  Copple  Crown  is  Tuftonborough  Neck,  and  on  its  r. 
are  the  high  hills  of  £.  Alton,  over  which  the  ocean  off  Portsmouth  may 
be  seen  on  very  clear  days.    Over  Long  Island  is  the  ridgy  Rattlesnake 
Island,  before  the  entrance  to  Alton  Bay,  with  the  Alton.  \\\l\f»  "CL^^sct  ^2c«k 
shore.    More  to  the  N.  W,  is  Diamond  Island^  wad  a  Ytfs\xa«wi5aA  «s52cv\\>Sv- 
ago  is  seen  farther  up  the  lake.    Across  the  deep  'wocA'eK^  xv5i\»ft  ^-^  ^^^  '^^ 
of  the  Dome  is  ML  Israel^  about  4  M.  diatanl^  o^«c  -st^^OclNa^^^ss^^^^^"* 
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and  shapeless  mass  of  Red  Hill,  above  whose  central  depression  are  the 
sister  peaks  of  Mt  Belknap,  with  Mt.  Retreat  on  the  1.  To  the  r.  of  Bel- 
knap is  Long  Bay,  running  to  the  S.  of  Round  Bay,  and  with  Lake  Winne- 
squam  on  the  r.,  at  whose  foot  is  the  large  village  of  Laconia.  The  North- 
west Bay  of  Winnepesaukee  is  nearer,  with  a  part  of  Meredith  Village,  on 
whose  r.  is  Waukawan  Lake. 

Sqnam  Lake  is  on  the  S.  and  all  its  regalia  of  islands  is  seen,  with  long 
curving  promontories  and  deeply  recessed  bays.  Far  away  over  its  tran- 
quil waters,  and  over  the  r.  of  Waukawan  Lake,  are  the  twin  Uncanoonuc 
peaks,  near  Manchester;  while  equally  distant,  over  the  r.  of  the  long 
island  in  Squam,  is  Joe-English  Hill,  in  New  Boston.  Over  the  r.  part  of 
Squam  is  White-Oak  Pond,  with  an  apparent  island,  over  whose  middle 
and  very  far  away  are  the  mountains  in  Temple  and  Wilton,  and  still  more 
remote,  over  a  depression  in  these  ridges,  is  the  crest  of  Mt.  Wachuset,  in 
Massachusetts.  The  high  hills  of  Sanbomton  and  New  Hampton  are 
nearer,  and  stand  in  confused  array.  At  the  r.  end  of  Squam  is  a  small 
portion  of  Little  Squam  Lake,  and  between  the  Dome  and  these  waters  are 
the  low  and  wooded  ridges  of  the  Squam  Range,  flanked  on  the  r.  by 
Morgan  Mt.  Far  down  on  the  horizon,  over  the  S.  end  of  this  range,  is  the 
flattened  dome  of  Monadnock,  on  whose  I.,  and  almost  equally  distant,  is 
Crotched  Mt.,  in  Francestown.  A  trifle  to  the  r.  of  Monadnock,  but  much 
nearer,  is  Mt.  Kearsarge,  with  a  level  ridge  running  from  the  1.  to  a  sharp 
pyramidal  peak.  In  front  and  to  the  r.  are  the  Ragged  Mts.,  with  the  high 
hills  of  Warner  on  their  I.,  far  beyond  Ashland  village;  and  over  their  r. 
is  Lovewell's  Mt.,  in  Washington,  touching  the  sky-line.  Near  at  hand, 
and  more  to  the  r.,  is  the  flat  top  of  Mt.  Prospect,  directly  over  which  is 
the  long  ridge  of  Sunapee  Mt.,  clear-cut  against  the  sky.  The  dark  for- 
ests of  Plymouth  Mt.,just  across  the  Pemigewasset  Valley,  are  in  like 
manner  overlooked  by  Wantastiquet  Mt.,  which  is  opposite  Bellows  Falls. 
The  ledgy  and  level  top  of  Mt.  Weetamoo  is  seen  below,  on  the  S.  W., 
with  the  white  houses  of  Plymouth  on  the  I.  and  Campton  on  the  r. ;  and 
just  to  the  r.,  due  S.  W.,  are  the  three  graceful  domes  of  Mt.  Cardigan. 
Far  beyond  Cardigan,  and  below  the  serried  ridges  of  the  hill-country  of 
Southern  Vermont,  it  is  thought  that  the  Massachusetts  peak  of  Greylock 
may  be  seen.  On  the  r.  flank  of  Cardigan  falls  the  ridge  of  Croydon  Mt., 
which  is  crested  with  white  ledges. 

Ascutney  lifts  its  stately  blue  peak  on  the  r.  of  Croydon,  and  beyond  it 

are  the  billowy  Vermont  hills;  while  far  down  on  the  horizon  Mt.  Equinox 

lifts  its  sharp  point  on  the  1.  of  Ascutney  and  Mt.  iEolus  shows  a  rounded 

crest  on  the  r.    The  last  two  mountains  are  near  the  Battenkill  River, 

which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Hudaoti.    The  view  next  extends  across  the 

Pe/n/^ewasset  Valley  ani  up  the  cowtb,©  o^^'8iRAt"'%^\N«t^>^<ik^T«^. Citable 

peak  being  Mt.  Stinson,  In  Kumtvey.    0^«t\X»V^^xJ«.S&^^Vsiv^5«AVsm 

Moose  Mt.,  near  Dartmouth  CoWeg^,  wi^  ox.  lYv^  t.  w^  t«^^  t«c^\^ 
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Vermont  A  little  more  distant  and  on  the  r.  of  Stimon,  Is  Smart's  Mt, 
marked  by  a  high  round  black  swell  with  equal  slopes.  To  the  r.  and 
very  far  away  is  the  blue  lance-point  of  Killington  Peak,  flanked  by  others 
of  the  mountains  near  Rutland.  Just  to  the  r.  of  Smart's  Mt,  due  W. 
across  the  valley,  is  the  Mt-Oarr  Range,  a  long  and  shapeless  wooded  ridge 
reaching  the  sky,  flanked  by  Mt  Khineo  and  the  rounded  head  of  Mt 
Gnshman.  Toward  the  r.  is  Ellsworth  Pond,  over  which  is  the  great 
mountain  in  Ellsworth  township.  In  the  foreground  is  the  long  valley  of 
Mad  River,  running  down  to  Gampton  Village  and  apparently  prolonged  to 
Mt.  Stinson.  By  standing  on  the  heap  of  stones  at  the  beacon  the  blanched 
cliffs  of  the  Sachem  Peak  may  be  seen  below,  over  which  are  the  rock- 
banded  sides  of  Welch  Mt.,  with  a  long  purplish  perpendicular  stripe. 
Still  beyond  are  the  cliffs  on  Fisher  Mt,  and  farther  up  is  Mt  Watemo- 
mee,  on  whose  r.  is  the  imposing  plateau  of  Moosilauke,  high  uplifted  over 
all.  Toward  the  N.  W.  and  close  at  hand  below  is  the  semi-detached  ridge 
of  Sandwich  Dome  finom  which  the  so-called  Jennings  Peak  rises  on  the  1. 
and  the  Noon  Peak  on  the  r.  Over  the  former  is  Green  Mt.,  whence  long 
ascending  ridges  mount  up  on  the  r.  to  the  white  rocks  which  form  the 
crest  of  Tecumseh. 

Over  the  ridge  which  runs  to  the  r.  from  Moosilauke  is  the  slender  peak 
of  Black  Mt.  in  Benton,  far  beyond  which  is  the  Vermont  summit  of 
Camel's  Hump,  with  its  pointed  top  falling  off  suddenly  to  the  r.  It  is 
believed  that  Mt  Mansfield  may  also  be  seen,  a  short  distance  to  the  r.  of 
Gamel's  Hump.  On  the  1.  of  Tecumseh,  several  miles  away  up  the  Pem- 
igewasset  Valley,  is  Mt  Kinsman,  with  an  acute  point  on  the  r. ;  and  on 
the  r.  of  Tecumseh,  beyond  the  Black  Mt.  of  Thornton  Gore,  are  the 
light-colored  ledges  on  Mt  Cannon,  near  the  Profile  House.  Over  the 
great  ridges  S.  of  the  Hancock  Branch  is  the  wonderfully  sharp  spire  of 
Mt  Liberty,  with  Mt  Flume  on  the  r.  and  nearer.  Haystack  is  keenly 
marked  against  the  sky;  and  the  thin  serrated  crest-line  of  Lafayette 
rises  beyond,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Franconia  Range.  In  the  foreground, 
over  Noon  Peak,  are  the  houses  and  clearings  about  Greeley's,  in  Water- 
ville,  above  which  towers  the  immense  mountain  of  Osceola,  with  ledgy 
sides,  a  slide  near  the  r.  centre,  and  a  bold  peak  on  the  r.  Between  two 
of  its  swelling  crests  is  seen  a  point  of  the  Twin-Mt.  Range;  and  to  the  r. 
of  the  E.  peak,  over  and  beyond  the  gap,  is  the  double-headed  ridge  of 
Mts.  Guyot  and  Bond.  To  the  r.  of  the  deep  notch  N.  of  Greeley's  is  Mt 
Kancamagus,  over  which  are  the  clustered  tops  of  Mt.  Hancock,  with  the 
majestic  Mt.  Carrigain  on  the  r.,  falling  in  terraces  to  the  r.  from  its  high 
hemispherical  crest  To  the  1.  and  beyond  is  a  portion  of  the  Field-Willey 
Range;  while  to  the  r.  are  the  bright  stripes  on  M\.."^^>a%\.«t^^N«t^\a»- 
Lowell  (marked  by  a  white  slide),  Ander&on,  «nA.  '&«CMys .  Y»«^^xv^  va\^ 
over  these  iB  the  Presidential  Range,  —  CUnton,  «^^Vwi\.>iXift  ^^  \  ^\«»as>:^> 
ander  the  L  of  Jefferson ;  Franklin  and  Monroe,  tlgR\n?X'^^.^v«^^'^^  «^^ 
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Washington  seen  at  the  end  of  the  great  ravine  of  the  Mt.-Washington 
River,  with  Boott's  Spur  running  to  the  r.  and  falling  off  into  the  lofty  Mont- 
alban  Ridge.  On  the  I.  of  Washington  is  the  sierra  of  Mt.  Clay,  with  the 
symmetrical  top  of  Mt.  Jefferson  on  its  L 

Across  the  Waterville  glen  to  the  N.  E.  is  die  great  mass  of  Tripyramid, 
abounding  in  peaks  and  brilliantly  decorated  by  the  great  white  alide  near 
its  centre.  Between  the  N.  peaks  is  Mt.  Carter*8  crest,  blue  in  the  dis- 
tance; and  over  the  gap  r.  of  the  slide  is  a  part  of  Mt.  Moriah.  Farther 
to  the  r.  are  the  upper  parts  of  Baldface,  Mt.  Eastman,  and  Double-Head, 
with  a  yet  more  distant  peak  in  Maine.  The  view-line  next  reaches  the 
Conway  Kiarsarge,  Mt.  Pequawket,  with  its  top  marked  by  a  hotel  and  its 
r.  flank  falling  into  the  N.  slope  of  Passaconaway,  a  bold  black  mountain 
not  far  distant.  A  little  N.  of  £.  and 5  -6  M.  distant,  is  the  whole  W. side 
of  Whiteface,  with  high  white  cliffs  on  the  r.,  and  the  blue  hills  of  Hebron 
far  away  beyond.  To  the  r.  is  Mt.  Paugus,  bearing  long  lines  of  bare 
ledges  and  flanked  by  the  green  cone  of  Mt.  Wonnalancet;  and  yet  far- 
ther to  the  r.,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Sandwich  Range,  is  the  pinnacle  of 
Chocorua. 

TTie  Acteon  JRange 

consists  of  three  white  peaks  below  and  N.  W.  of  Sandwich  Dome, 

overlooking  the  Mad-River  Valley.    They  lie  nearly  in  line  with  each 

other,  and  are  favorably  seen  from  the  middle  reaches  of  the  path  up  the 

Dome.    The  peak  nearest  to  the  W.  has  been  ascended  in  1^  hrs.  by  turn* 

ing  in  from  the  road  at  Dollofl^s,  and  bearing  to  the  1.  from  the  Dome  path, 

directly  towards  the  range.    The  peaks  consist  of  vast  piles  of  white  rock, 

affording  good  open  ground  and   but  little  encumbered  with    bushes. 

Plenty  of  blueberries  are,  however,  found  here  in  their  season. 

The  journey  along  the  ridge  of  the  peaks  takes  about  1  hr.,  crossing  the 

middle  hummock  and  traversing  a  small  hollow  beyond,  which  is  filled 

with  dwarf  trees.    The  third  peak  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  mountains, 

and  has  been  called  **  Chocorua  in  miniature."    It  is  a  needle  of  white 

rock,  accessible  only  on  the  W.  and  £.  sides,  and  girt  with  overhanging 

cliffs  above.    It  is  inaccessible  on  the  N.  or  S.    The  architecture  of  these 

three  white  crests  is  very  interesting  on  account  of  its  decided  character 

and  graceful  outlines.    They  command  good  views  over  the  Mad-River 

and  Pemigewasset  Valleys,  and  the  stately  mountains  of  Waterville. 

Prof.  C.  E  Fay  has  explored  thew  peakK,  and  named  them  collectively  Che  AeUmt 
Ran^e.  (Acteon  was  the  last  chief  of  the  Pemigewasset  tribe  )  The  chief  peak  he 
names  the  Sachem  Peak. 

Jennings  Peak  is  N.  of  Sandwich  Dome,  and  is  reached  firom  the 

Sachem  Peak  by  descendiu?;  throu9;H  a  ravine  in  which  dwarf  trees  are 

found.     It  is  a  very  steep  and  cT«v:p.?.Y  ^vvcwccvA.,  *.wtv«y«\v^\.  \«^«av\A\xx^  that 

of  Tecumseh,  andcommanAvTiRaV>To\i^  N\«k>N,>«\ae«^\x»i^^^^ 

ington. 
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Notes  hy  Appdlachian8  for  1880.  —  Sandwieh  Dome  is  shaped  like  an 
irregular  letter  H,  the  parallel  ridges  ranning  in  a  general  northeasterly 
direction.  The  southerly  ridge  bears  the  principal  summit ;  the  northerly 
the  sharp  knob-like  Jennings  Peak,  flanked  on  the  E.  by  the  precipitous 
Noon  Peak,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  white  summits  of  the  Acteon  Range ; 
and  the  cross-bar  is  formed  by  the  narrow  ridge  connecting  the  main 
summit  with  Jennings  Peak.  .  .  .  The  new  path  leaves  the  road  just  W. 
of  the  crossing  of  Drake's  Brook,  2  M.  from  Greeley's,  passes  over  the 
subordinate  summits  of  Noon  and  Jennings  Peaks,  and  ascends  the  ridge 
connecting  the  latter  with  the  main  peak.  On  leaving  the  road  we  ascend 
gradually  through  an  open  forest,  the  grade  being  very  easy  and  the  walk- 
ing good.  On  our  way  up  we  cross  several  bare  ledges,  which  afford 
beautiful  retrospective  views  over  the  Waterville  Valley  and  its  surround- 
ing mountains,  with  the  peak  of  Washington  prominent  in  the  distance. 
At  1  M.  69  rods  from  the  road,  we  attain  the  crest  of  the  ridge  connecting 
Jennings  and  Hoon  Peakf ,  and  at  this  point  a  branch  path,  20  rods  in 
length,  leads  to  the  summit  of  the  latter.  The  view  here  is  very  fine  : 
at  our  feet  lies  the  valley,  completely  invested  on  the  N.  by  the  great 
peaks  of  Tecumseh,  Osceola,  Kancamagus,  and  Tripyramid,  beyond  which 
tower  Hancock,  Carrigain,  and  the  principal  White-Mt.  summits.  On  the 
£.  we  look  down  a  sheer  precipice,  1,000  ft.  in  height,  to  the  ravine  of  , 

Drake's  Brook,  beyond  which  lies  the  vast  forest-covered  mass  of  Flat  Mt., 
with  Whiteface  just  visible  over  its  highest  point.  The  view  to  the  S. 
and  W.  is  closed  by  the  immense  spurs  of  Black  Mt. 

Betuming  to  the  main  path,  the  next  mile  carries  us  nearly  over  the 
level  ridge  connecting  Jennings  and  Noon  Peaks,  forming  the  pleasantest 
portion  of  the  trip.  The  path  is  laid  out  on  the  very  edge  of  the  ravine  of 
Drake's  Brook,  and  many  fine  outlooks  are  afforded  where  it  crosses  broad 
ledges.  About  half-way  between  the  peaks  is  a  cold  spring,  some  20  ft. 
off  the  path  ;  this  is  the  only  water  which  has  been  discovered  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  path.  At  a  distance  of  2J  M.  from  the  road,  the  path 
bends  suddenly  to  the  S.  around  the  slope  of  Jennings  Peak ;  and  a 
branch  path,  21  rods  in  length,  leads  up  to  the  summit.  The  view  from 
this  pe«Jc  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  vicinity  of  Waterville.  The  summit 
is  ledgy,  and  the  few  trees  are  too  low  to  obstruct  the  view.  The  prospect 
is  very  extensive,  especially  towards  the  S.  and  W. ;  nearly  all  the  prom- 
inent peaks  of  the  mountain  district  are  visible,  and  the  distant  view 
includes  Monadnock,  Ascutney,  and  the  Green  Mts.  of  Vermont. 

From  Jennings  Peak  the  path  descends  slightly  to  a  sort  of  saddle,  and 
then  ascends  the  gradual  N.  slope  of  the  main  summit,  which  is  rea.chfijl 
without  difficulty,  this  part  of  the  route  \y\ii%  vu  a^  T««vKtVisU^-^  \y^"«ss55S&sSS. 
forest     The  total  distance  from  the  road  to  ^e  ^\i«X  ^^Sa^'^-  vis^^'SV 
rods,  and  it  has  been  accomplished  by  ladVea  ^VXi  ^xlecX  *»»»  '^'^^'^^ 
Taking  into  consideration  the  fine  vieiw-poiiita  W5»X\«Nd.  «^«a%  "Cw^  ^C«^ 
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especially  the  extensive  prospects  from  Noon  and  Jennings  Peaks,  I  think 
we  may  regard  it  as  by  far  the  most  interesting  excursion  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Waterville,  and  one  of  the  most  delightful  in  the  whole 
mountain  region. 

Mt.  Teoumseh.  —  A  new  and  by  far  the  best  path  to  the  summit  has 
been  made  by  Appalachians  sojourning  at  Waterville  in  1879.  It  leaves 
the  Osceola  Path  (see  page  323)  at  the  crossing  of  the  W.  Branch,  }  M. 
from  Greeley's,  and  makes  nearly  a  straight  line  to  the  top,  with  a  very 
steep  grade  on  the  upper  part.  1§  M.  from  Greeley's  a  path  diverges  in 
}  M.  to  a  pretty  cascade ;  and  at  2^  M.  from  Greeley's  is  a  delidoiis 
spring.  The  path  is  overshadowed  by  trees,  except  at  a  point  §  M.  from 
the  summit,  whence  a  fine  view  is  enjoyed.  The  entire  length  of  the  path 
is  3A  M.  It  forms  the  easiest  mountain  excursion  from  WatervUle,  and 
the  round  trip  has  been  made  in  half  a  day  by  ladies. 


! 
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139.  Honnts  Whitefiftce  and  Passaeonaway. 

Whitefaoe  is  4,007  ft  high,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  summits  of  the  Sand- 
wich  Bange.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  color  of  the  cliffs  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  peak,  which  were  stripped,  by  a  great  land-slide,  in  October, 
1820.  This  peculiar  aspect  of  the  crest  is  visible  from  many  points  in  the 
lake-country,  and  serves  to  identify  the  mountain.  On  the  other  sides  the 
peak  is  covered  with  dense  woods.  Whiteface  is  connected  with  Sand- 
wich Dome  by  the  plateau  of  Flat  Mt.,  and  with  Passaconaway  by  a  high 
ridge.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  of  exquisite  beauty,  especially  on 
the  side  towards  the  lakes. 

The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  marked  by  a  bold  and  picturesque  pile 
of  white  rocks,  on  which  a  signal  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  formerly 
stood.  The  W.  and  N.  W.  parts  of  the  crest  are  covered  with  trees,  through 
which  a  path  passes  to  a  projecting  ledge  on  the  N.  W.,  whence  that  sec- 
tion of  the  horizon  is  visible.  On  the  N.  £.  part  of  the  peak  is  a  spring 
of  clear  water,  reached  by  a  well-trodden  path.  The  remains  of  a  rude 
camp  are  found  near  the  signal,  and  parties  occasionally  pass  the  night 
there,  finding  an  abundance  of  wood  and  water  close  at  hand,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  sunset  and  sunrise  views. 

The  path  up  Whltefiuse  is  4  M.  long,  and  is  considered  as  somewhat  difficult.  It 
leaves  the  McCiillis  flurm  (see  Boute  161)  in  the  N.  £.  part  of  Sandwich  township, 
where  also  a  guide  can  be  procured  for  the  ascent  (82.00  a  day).  The  path  goes 
through  the-  forest  for  a  long  distance,  and  then  begins  the  ascent  of  the  slopes  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  mountain.  It  is  not  a  good  path  to  follow,  since  it  often  becomes 
very  obscure  and  might  be  easily  lost.  The  general  coarse  is  on  the  W.  edge  of  the 
great  ravine  which  is  cut  into  the  S.  E  slope,  and  during  the  last  mile  it  passes  oyer 
long  reaches  of  ledges  and  annoying  rocks.    The  ascent  may  be  made  in  8  -  4  hrs. 

•  *  The  View  from  the  summit  of  Whiteface  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  State,  its  chief  features  being  the  mountain-girded  and  fertile  plains 
of  Tamworth  and  Sandwich  and  the  outspread  lakes  of  Winnepesaukee 
and  Squam.  N.  N.  E.  from  the  signal-ledge  is  the  peak  of  Mt.  Washing- 
ton, with  Monroe,  Franklin,  and  Pleasant  to  the  I.,  and  the  high  point  of  | 
Jefferson  between  Pleasant  and  Monroe.  Below  this  cluster  and  to  the  r. 
are  the  red  ledges  along  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Crawford,  Giant's  Stairs,  and 
Mt.  Resolution,  on  whose  r.  is  the  knoll  of  Mt.  Parker.  Still  nearer,  and 
in  the  same  line  of  direction,  is  the  elongated  ridge  of  Tremont,  marked 
by  three  low  nubbles,  and  flanked  by  the  Bartlett  Haystack  on  the  r. 
Back  on  the  horizon,  and  adjoining  the  Presidential  Range  on  the  r.  are 
the  high  blue  ridges  of  Moriah,  Wild-Cat,  and  Carter  Dome,  below  which 
are  Iron  Mt.  and  Black  Mt.,  in  Jackson,  over  the  nearer  Bear  Mt. 

Passaconaway  is  the  high  and  ponderous  peak  jus^t  «kCt^«&  Wv^  TK^Nssfc^ 
1^  M.  N.  E.  of  Whiteface,  and  its  wooded  and  iwxbbVy  tx^^tvxoa  'af^  ^» 
ther.    Over  this  line  of  heights  is  the  bold  and  togV-cto'wv^^  ^st^fe^^^ 
Moat  Mt,,  with  the  sharp  cone  of  Kiarsaxga  loomva^  \i^^otv\.    "^^  ^Cvx^^- 
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are  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway,  taming  blue  in  the  distance,  and  the 
bright  speck  of  Loveweirs  Pond  is  next  seen.  Returning  to  the  nearer 
ridge,  the  red  and  ledgy  flanks  of  Mt.  Paugus  are  overlooked  by  the  su- 
perb ridge  and  formidable  peaks  of  Chocoma,  beyond  which  is  the  distant 
blue  mass  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  a  white  hotel  on  its  middle  crest.  It  is 
probable  that  Sebago  Lake  can  be  seen  in  clear  weather.  Nearly  E.  are 
Walker*8  Pond  (near  Conway),  Chocorua  Lake,  and  Silver  Lake  (or  Six- 
Mile  Pond),  in  Madison.  Beyond  the  lake  are  Lyman  Mt.,  and  Gline  Mt; 
and  the  broad  waters  of  Ossipee  Lake  brighten  in  the  S.  £.,  overlooked 
by  the  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham.  Over  the  r.  flank  of  the  latter  is  seen 
the  distant  glitter  of  Province  Pond,  in  Wakefield.  The  long  line  of  the 
Ossipee  Mts.  fills  the  S.  S.  E.  with  its  blue  upheavals,  and  the  foreground 
is  occupied  by  the  towns  of  Tamworth  and  Sandwich,  dotted  with  small 
hamlets.  This  vast  apparent  plain  is  composed  of  a  rich  mosaic  of  dark- 
green  woods  and  light-green  clearings,  studded  with  farm-buildings  .and 
banded  by  white  highways.  The  open  country  is  diversified  by  numerous 
bright  sheets  of  water,  —  Great-Hill,  White,  and  Elliott  Ponds,  toward  Os- 
sipee Lake;  the  Bearcamp  and  Red-Hill  Ponds  on  the  S.,  and  the  appar- 
ently isolated  ramifications  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  far  up  in  Moulton- 
borough.  Just  to  the  1.  of  and  beyond  the  black  Melvin  Peak,  of  the 
Ossipee  Mts.,  is  the  low  point  of  Copple  Crown,  S.  of  Wolfeborough. 

To  the  r.  of  the  Ossipee  Range  are  the  long  and  shining  levels  of  Lake 
Winnepesaukee,  seen  from  Moultonborough  Neck  to  Merrymeeting  Bay, 
with  all  its  fleets  of  islands  and  floating  bits  of  forest.  Long  Island  is  nearly 
in  line  with  the  high  double  peak  of  Mt.  Belknap,  in  Gilford,  and  farther  S. 
is  the  knoll  of  Rattlesnake  Island.  Nearly  due  S.  is  the  little  archipelago 
ofl*  Meredith  Bay,  clustering  about  and  below  Bear  Island.  The  long 
double  ridge  S.  S.  W.  of  Whiteface,  over  Centre  Sandwich  and  Red-Hill 
Pond,  is  the  far-viewing  Red  Hill,  over  which  is  a  section  of  Meredith 
Bay.  On  the  r.  of  Red  Hill  is  Squam  Lake,  the  most  beautiful  element 
in  the  landscape,  with  its  bright  bosom  dotted  with  green  islands  and 
broken  into  placid  coves  by  far- projecting  capes.  Over  the  r.  end  of 
Squam  is  the  remote  blue  cone  of  Kearsarge. 

In  the  nearer  S.  W.  is  Flat  Mt.,  with  its  light-green  plateau,  on  whose 
farther  terrace  is  the  Flat-Mt.  Pond.  On  the  1.  of  this  point  is  Young  Mt., 
round  and  smooth,  to  whose  r.  is  the  sloping  flank  of  Mt.  Israel.  Farther 
away  down  the  valley  are  Mt.  Prospect  and  Plymouth  Mt.,  with  Mt.  Car- 
digan still  beyond.  The  view  next  includes  the  lofty  and  massive  Sand- 
wich Dome,  4  M.  distant,  with  Jennings  Peak  on  its  r.,  beyond  which 
are  the  light-colored  ledges  of  Welch  Mt.  (over  the  Mad-River  Valley), 
running  N.  £.  to  the  flank  of  Green  Mt.,  whence  the  ridge  ascends  to  the 
peak  of  Tecumseh.  Directly  over  Tecum&eh  is  the  long  blue  swell  of 
ilooailauke,  supported  on  the  S.by  ^t.  Cwct. 
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Vrcm  a  rack  aboat  60  it  tnm  the  peak  (bj  a  path  thion^  tha  ivoodf)  iha  ra- 
mainder  of  the  circuit  maj  be  Tiewed.  Flnt  on  the  L  is  Teranidi,  nest  to  whieh 
eomes  the  symmetricaljwak  of  Oeoeola,  aboat  N.  W.  Aeioae  the  nearer  raTine,  in 
the  direction  of  N.  N.  W.,  is  the  S.  point  of  TripTramid,  whoee  remaining  summits 
extend  up  to  the  high  ridjge.  On  its  1.  are  the  distant  ranges  tti  Franconia,  and  on 
the  r.  is  the  great  wilderness  watch-tower  of  Mt.  Carrigaln.  The  black  ridge  of 
Hancock  and  the  slidenscarred  sides  of  Mt.  Lowell  are  also  yisible  in  this  dixection; 
and  Mt.  Willey  is  due  N. ,  otot  the  nearer  Mt.  Andermn 

Pasiaoonaway  is  the  loftiest  i>f  the  Sandwich  Mts.,  exceeding  either 
Whiieface  or  Chocoraa,  and  is  so  nearly  isolated  by  ravines  on  the  E.  and 
W.  that  it  presents  a  remarkably  massiye  and  commanding  appearance. 
It  reaches  the  altitude  of  4,200  ft  When  seen  from  distant  points,  it  re- 
sembles a  symmetrical  dome  of  a  dark  color.  It  is  wooded  clear  over  the 
summit,  and  is  therefore  of  bat  little  interest  to  toorists.  The  easiest 
route  to  its  crest  is  ftom  Shackford's,  in  Albany,  by  ascending  the  ra- 
vine of  Down^s  Brook,  the  distance  being  8  M.  It  can  also  be  visited  by 
following  the  long  ridge  which  leads  up  to  it  from  Whiteface.  The  dis- 
tance is  but  1 1 M.,  and  the  walking  is  without  serious  obstacles.  Another 
route  is  by  way  of  the  Birek  Intervale,  where  the  comers  of  Waterville, 
Albany,  Tamworth,  and  Sandwich  meet. 

140.  Hoont  Chooonia 

is  probably  the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  of  the  mountains  of  New 
England.  It  is  seen  from  the  l)order->towns  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire 
for  many  leagues,  and  from  the  W.  borders  of  the  lake-country,  always 
presenting  to  view  the  same  blanched  peaks,  sharp  in  outline  and  unique 
in  form.  The  destruction  of  the  forests  on  the  upper  part  of  the  serrated 
ridge  adds  greatly  to  this  striking  appearance.  Its  various  aspects  to  the 
aesthetic  observer  may  be  seen  from  the  following  adjectives  which  Starr 
King  applies,  in  different  places,  to  this  peak;  defiant,  jagged,  gaunt  and 
grisly,  tired,  haggard,  rocky,  desolate,  craggy-peaked,  ghost-like,  crouch- 
ing, proud,  gallant,  steel-hooded,  rugged,  torn,  lonely,  proud-peaked, 
solemn,  haughty.  The  height  of  Chocorua  is  8,640  ft  The  main  peak  is 
surrounded  by  steep  cliffs,  in  many  places  impassable,  and  has  a  long 
pile  of  rocks  on  its  crest^ under  which  shelter  may  be  gained  from  N.  and 
W.  winds.  To  the  N.  is  a  subordinate  peak  of  fine  proportions,  separated 
from  the  main  crest  by  a  small  hollow.  The  ravine  of  the  Chocorua 
Brook  cuts  deeply  into  the  mountain  from  the  S.  E. ;  and  the  gorge  in 
which  are  the  Ghampney  Falls  enters  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
mountain  is  locally  famous  for  vast  quantities  of  blueberries,  in  their 
season;  and  is  then  visited  by  hundreds  of  people  from  the  acjjacent 
towns. 

The  brilliant  peaks  of  Chocorua  are  formed  of  a  ct^fttiiVVixi^^a^'nA.oV^  ^»£kK&.^Sosk> 
eoruA  gnutitBf  wbhb  was  erupted  during  the  gi«at  cbAbaVsvcca  ^  \i>Q!b\A2ac^«ait.^^»- 
rJod.    It  Btood  upon  the  site  of  one  of  the  islands  ot  v«tV^:j^^^«^  ^gswAsa'^YB^^ss^ 
Btituted  the  Ont  dry  land  in  New  Uampshlxe,  emex^n^  twsnv  ^*  «c«»5i.%fc  vba«»=«^ 

15  ^ 
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of  geological  history.  Sharp  aa  la  Che  preaent  peak.  It  la  bat  the  dwarfed  remnant 
of  the  colossal  spire  which  stood  here  before  the  e^ial  camats  swept  and  groand 
It  away.  *'  This  action  shows  why  we  have  no  pinnacles  of  rock,  such  as  abound  in 
the  Alps.  The  Swiss  glaciers  have  plowed  around  these  pinnacles  and  left  them 
standing :  but  the  American  continental  Drift  was  of  such  vast  proportions  that  the 
needles  disappeared  as  though  they  were  pebbles  in  the  path  of  the  ordinary  river 
of  ice." 

The  most  popular  path  is  firom  the  Hammond  fiunn,  which  is  reached  by  a  by-way 
i  M.  long,  diverging  from  the  Conway  road  near  Tibbetts's  Mills,  2  M.  from  the  Cho- 
eorua-Li3ce  House,  and  14  M.  from  N.  Conway.  This  route  is  generally  plain  and 
easy,  and  is  sometimes  ascended  by  ladies.  It  leads  upward  for  over  an  hour 
through  the  woods,  and  reaches  the  first  hirii  ridge  in  about  1^  hrs.  firom  the  fiurnH 
house.  Ascending  thence  over  several  shoulders  of  the  mountain,  where  vast 
quantities  of  bluelwrries  grow  in  their  season,  the  walking  is  found  to  be  good,  and 
Uie  rapidly  opening  views  on  either  side  are  full  of  interest.  The  final  peak  c«i 
onlv  be  reached  by  flanking  it  and  ascending  cautiously  on  the  upper  side. 

There  is  another  path  which  leaves  the  carriage-road  at  J.  Piper^s.  about  4  M.  N. 
pf  the  Chocorua-Lake  House  and  12- 18  M.  from  N.  Conway.  The  distance  is  2^  -8 
M.,  and  the  ascent  requires  fhlly  8  hours.  The  trail  ascends  the  great  ravine  of  the 
Ghocorua  Brook,  and  is  easy  to  feraTcrse  as  fiur  as  the  old  hut,  where  pe<^le  some, 
times  spend  tiie  night.  Beyond  this  point  it  is  steep,  and  passes  a  broad  area  of 
fiillen  timber.  The  final  pull  up  the  summit  Is  very  steep  and  arduous ;  and  near 
this  section  of  the  path  is  a  refirmhing  spring. 

There  is  also  a  path  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  Chooorua,  which  is  much  used  by  the 
people  of  Tamworth  and  Sandwich.  It  enters  fiwm  the  Derrell  fiurm,  about  6  M. 
firom  Tamworth  Centre,  and  is  8  M.  long,  striking  the  main  ridg^  about  f  M.  teom 
the  peak.  This  route  is  somewhat  less  definite  than  that  from  the  S.  E.  [dde,but  It 
is  said  to  be  easier  in  its  grades.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  adjacent  country  that 
the  tomb  of  Chooorua  was  on  the  line  of  this  path,  near  the  foot  of  the  moontain,— 
but  no  one  knows  where  it  can  now  be  found. 

The  peak  can  also  be  visited  by  advancing  fh>m  the  Swift-River  oountiy  up  the 
ravine  to  the  Champney  Falls,  but  this  route,  though  short,  ia  very  arduous,  leading 
through  areas  of  fUlen  timber.  Whoever  ascends  this  way  will  endorse  Dr.  Jack- 
son's statement :  "  Those  who  ?rish  for  a  laborious  mountidn  excursion  can  ascend 
Chooorua  Mt.  from  Albany." 

**  How  rich  and  sonorous  that  word  Chocorua  is!  ....  Does  not  its  rhythm  suggest 
the  wilderness  and  loneliness  of  the  great  hills  ?  To  our  ears  it  always  brings  with  it 
the  sigh  of  the  winds  through  mountain  pines No  jnountain  of  New  Hamp- 
shire has  interested  our  best  artists  more.  It  is  everything  that  a  New  Hampshire 
mountain  should  be.  It  bears  the  name  of  an  Indian  chief.  It  is  invested  with 
traditional  and  poetic  interest.  In  form  it  is  massive  and  symmetrical  The  forests 
of  its  lower  slopes  are  crowned  with  rock  that  is  sculptiued  into  a  peak  with  lines  faU 
of  haughty  energy,  in  whose  gorges  huge  shadows  are  entrapped,  and  whose  cliA 
blase  irith  morning  gold.  And  it  has  the  fortune  to  be  set  in  connection  with  lovely 
water-0ceoery,  — with  Squam,  and  Winnepesaukee,  and  the  little  lake  directty  at  its 
base.  Its  pinnacle,  too,  that  looks  so  sheer  and  defiant,  is  a  challenge  to  adventurous 
pedestrians  among  the  mountains,  which  is  accepted  now  and  then  by  parties  every 
summer. 

' '  With  the  exception  of  Mt.  Adams,  of  the  Mt.-Washington  nnge,  there  is  no  peak 
so  sharp  as  Chocoma.  And  there  is  no  other  summit  firom  which  the  precipices  are 
so  sheer^  and  8w»p  down  with  such  cycloidal  curves.  One  must  stand  on  the  edge 
of  the  Grand  Oulf,  a  thousand  feet  below  the  summit  of  Mt  Washington,  to  see 
ravine-lines  so  fiill  of  force,  and  spires  of  rock  so  sharp  and  fterfUl.  It  is  so  related 
to  the  plains  on  one  sid«.  and  the  mountain  gorges  on  the  other,  that  no  grander 
watch-tower,  except  Mt>  W^hington,  can  be  s<»led  to  study  and  enjoy  cloud- 
scenery. 

"  On  one  side  of  its  jagged  peak  a  charming  lowland  prospect  stretches  B.  and  S. 

of  the  Sandwich  range,  indented  by  the  emerald  shores  of  Winnepesaukee,  which  lies 

la  queenly  beaaty  upon  the  8oft,^T-fttT«tcY)NiiiVuv4«cM^    Pass  around  a  huge  rock 

to  the  other  side  of  the  steep  pyTain\d,  a»ai  ^oxv  \«we  \xvTtA^\x^«3v^^«t  ^v^j^ter  in 

the  book  of  nature.    Nothing  but  mounUtoa  TwmVTijt'«^\w»%^«M^^>^  W^xa,^ 

ridge  on  ridge,  are  visible,  *^„^^J^He  ^^Svj4\s^^^  Vk.^y^^^^ 

mU  routed  to  the  towering  maae  of  tii©  unv«wu. 
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*  *  TTie  View.  —  On  the  W.,  below  and  adjoining  Choconia,  are  the  ledges 
on  Mt.  Pangus,  whose  top  is  nearly  level,  and  has  no  peak.  Over  its  r. 
side  is  the  dark  and  prominent  Passaconaway,  falling  off  sharply  on  the 
r. ;  and  over  its  long  S.  flank,  across  the  upper  clearings  of  Sandwich,  is 
Mt.  Israel,  rising  behind  the  low  cone  of  Young  Mt.,  Mt.  Wonnalancet 
being  in  the  foreground,  S.  of  Paugus.  On  the  r.  of  Israel,  and  much 
higher,  is  the  dark  mass  of  Sandwich  Dome.  Whiteface  is  nearh-  W.,  on 
the  1.  of  and  aci^oining  Passaconaway.  On  the  r.  of  and  beyond  Passa- 
conaway  is  the  long  and  many-headed  ridge  of  Tripyramid,  beyond  which 
are  the  sharp  peaks  of  Tecumseh  and  Osceola,  the  latter  being  seen  on  the 
1.  of  the  white  mound  of  Potash,  which  is  below  in  the  Swlfb-River  Valley. 
Much  farther  away  in  this  direction  (W.  by  N.)  is  the  high  plateau  of 
Moosilauke,  over  tlie  Blue  Ridge.  About  N.  W.,  toward  Mt  Hancock,  is 
the  square-topped  mass  of  Greenes  Cliff;  and  the  high  spires  of  the  Fran- 
conia  Range  rise  on  the  distant  horizon,  with  the  gray  sierra  of  Lafayette 
most  conspicuous.  On  the  r.  of  Hancock  is  the  imposing  pile  of  Mt.  Car- 
rij^ain,  looming  up  boldly  oat  of  the  Peraigewasset  Forest;  and  on  Its  E. 
side  is  the  sharply  cut  and  profound  gorge  of  the  Carrigain  Notch,  through 
which  a  part  of  Mount  Bond  range  is  seen.  Close  on  the  r.  of  the  Car- 
rigain Notch  is  tlie  remarkably  pointed  peak  of  Mt.  Lowell,  flanked  on 
the  r.  by  Mts.  Anderson  and  Nancy,  on  the  same  ridge.  Under  this  range 
is  Trcmont,  with  its  highest  point  between  Anderson  and  Nancy;  and  Mt. 
Hale  appears  over  Anderson.  On  the  r.  of  Trsmont,  and  near  it.  Is  the 
sharp  crest  of  the  Bartlett  Haystack ;  and  between  and  far  beyond  Tremont 
and  Haystack  are  Mts.  Willey  and  Field.  The  purple  cliffs  of  Mt.  Willard 
are  over  the  crest  of  Haystack,  in  the  White-Mt.  Notch,  through  which  a 
part  of  Mt  Deception  is  seen. 

About  N.  N.  W.,  6  M.  distant  across  the  Swift-River  Valley,  is  the  long 
ridge  of  Bear  Mt.,  covered  with  woods,  and  on  the  r.  of  Haystack.  Between 
Haystack  and  Bear  are  seen  the  richly  colored  stripes  on  the  side  of  Mt 
Webster.  Farther  tq  the  r.,  over  Bear,  is  Mt.  Clinton,  below  which  is  the 
red  crest  of  Crawford,  with  Re$>olutlon  and  Giant's  Stairs  on  its  r.  Mt 
Pleasant  is  over  the  r.  of  Bear,  showing  a  round  and  dome-like  crest, 
beyond  and  above  which  are  Franklin  and  Monroe,W.of  N.of  Chocorua. 
The  houses  on  Mt.  Washington  are  about  N.,  between  Mts,  Parker  and 
Langdon,  beyond  the  Saco,  and  Bear  and  Table  Mts.,  N.  of  the  Swift 
River.  Table  is  the  mountain  on  the  r.  of  Bear,  in  the  same  ridge,  and 
Iron  Mt.  is  over  its  flank.  Above  Iron  is  the  deep  cleft  of  the  Pinkbam 
Notch,  through  which  Mt  Madison  is  seen.  On  the  r.  of  and  adjoining 
Table  is  the  long  and  imposing  ridge  of  Moat  Mt.,  over  whose  N.  peak  are 
the  crests  of  Thorn  Mt  and  Double-Head,  with  Baldf«<.Qi^  \\^\\\^\\^  >^*\!:>jy^ 
ledges  beyond.  The  pyramid  of  KiaT&arge  T\?ft%  ^^few^i  X>^^  ^.  \r»5«w  ^^ 
Moatf  and  Is  marked  by  a  house;  and  the  TOcVy  xawxtv^kA  q»^  ^^  "^as^^ 
Ledge  and  the  Albany  Haystack  are  acroaa  iVie  ^m^^vN^t^XoH^^a^^Ocw^*^ 
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pMk.  To  the  r.  of  and  S.  of  Kianarge  are  Blackesp,  Middle  Mt,  tnd 
others  of  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway,  with  the  *^i<**Wngf  of  M.  Fryeborg 
and  Loveli  visible  through  their  ga{>s. 

The  character  of  the  view  now  changes  from  a  tamnltaonaly  upheaved 
land  of  mountains  to  populous  plains,  dotted  with  hamleta  and  ponds,  and 
diversified  here  and  there  by  low  ridges.  The  white  Conway  road  runs  K. 
along  the  base  of  Chocorua,  curving  away  from  its  formidable  rocky  flanks, 
and  lined  with  farms.  The  beautiful  meadows  of  the  Saco  emerge  fron 
behind  Moat  Mt.,  and  pass  away  to  the  E.  hi  graceful  bends.  The  fiUr 
village  of  Fryeburg  is  about  16  M.  E.  N.  E.,  on  the  L  of  and  beyond 
which  are  the  bright  waters  of  Kezar,  Upper  Kezar,  Upper  Moose,  and 
Long  Ponds.  Lovewell's  Pond  is  close  to  Fryeburg,  on  the  r.  Nearer  at 
hand  is  the  bright  hamlet  of  Conway  Comer,  at  the  confluence  oi  the  Swift 
and  Saco  Rivers.  Farther  out  in  this  direction  is  Mt  Pleasant,  a  long  and 
rolling  ridge  which  uplifts  a  white  hotel  near  its  centre.  On  the  r.  of 
Conway,  due  E.,  is  the  broad  minor  of  Walker's  Pond,  over  which  are  tbs 
Frost  and  Burnt-Meadow  Mts.,  in  Brownfield.  Farther  to  the  r.,  over 
Cragged  Mt  and  the  hills  of  Hiram  and  Sebago,  is  the  broad  gleam  of 
Sebago  Lake.  To  the  E.  S.  E.  the  view  passes  over  the  Gline  and  Lyman 
Mts.,  and  across  two  counties  of  lowland  Maine,  to  the  city  of  Portland, 
at  the  gates  of  the  sea.  On  a  clear  day  a  wide  extent  of  the  ocean  can  be 
seen  in  thiA  direction,  and  extending  away  to  the  r.  Farther  to  the  r., 
over  the  adjacent  Whitton  Pond,  are  the  distant  hills  of  Cornish  and  Lim- 
ington;  and  nearly  S.  £.,over  tlie  hamlet  of  Madison,  is  Mt  Prospect,  in 
Freedom.  About  1  M.  from  Madison,  and  6  M.  from  Chocorua,  is  the 
broad  oval  of  Silver  Lake,  with  the  formless  ridge  of  the  Green  Mt  in 
Effingham  over  it.  The  ampler  sheet  of  Ossipee  Lake  is  to  the  r.  of  and 
beyond  Silver  Lake,  and  on  its  r.,  far  out  on  the  horizon,  over  the  hills  of 
N.  Wolfoborough,  is  the  crest  of  Copple  Crown. 

Chocorua  Lake  is  close  to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  on  the  S.,  with  iti 
gracefully  curving  sandy  beaches,  bordered  with  trees;   and  the  white 
Chocorua-Lake  House  is  on  the  hill  beyond,  towards  the  hamlet  of  Tarn- 
worth  Iron-Works,  with  its  tall-spired  church.    In  the  plain  beyond  are 
the  hamlets  of  Tarn  worth  Centre,  S.  Tam  worth,  and  W.  Ossipee,  and  the 
White  and  Elliott  Ponds.     Then  comes  the  long  Ossipee  Range,  filling 
the  horizon  from  S.  to  S.  S.  W.,  with  the  ledgy  sides  of  the  Whittier  Peak, 
below  S.  Tamworth.    The  twin  Belknap  peaks  peer  over  the  Ossipee  Mts. 
and  are  clearly  seen.    On  the  r.  of  the  range  are  portions  of  Moultoo- 
borough  Bay,  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  and  Northwest  Bay,  studded  with 
islets  and  divided  by  peninsulas.    The  Bearcamp  and  Red-Hill  Ponds  are 
next  seen,  with  the  hamVetof  Saxv^^nxcV^  I^o^iiqc  Comer,  beyond  which  rises 
the  double  swell  of  Red  HVW.    MjovjX  ^,  ^ .,  w«t  >Cttft  >«>c\\ft  ^-^aa^  of 
Centre  Sandwich,  is  the  ex<^umlft  \>ei«kV.^  o^  ^w««v\jj&rj,^\sxi\n^>s«.. 
bosom  dotted  with  wooded  VsUoida.    T^«  *x^«^.^^^^.«t««^N.^ 
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its  I.  part;  the  Bridgewater  Hills  are  over  the  centre;  and  Mt.  Prospect, 
near  Plymouth,  is  farther  to  the  r. 

Ghocoma  (prononnced  CKoe-etfr-oo-a)  was  naimd  altar  aa  Indian  chieftain  who  was 
killed  near  ito  summit  hy  white  men.  The  It^nd  was  thus  narrated  to  the  Editor 
by  a  venerable  man  of  Tamworth,  who  had  written  it  down  forty  years  ago  as  he 
i«ceiTed  it  from  his  ancestors :  When  the  Pequawket  Indians  retreated  to  Canada, 
after  LoTeweli's  battle,  Chocorua  refused  to  leave  the  ancient  home  of  his  people 
and  the  grares  of  his  fore&thers.  He  remained  behind,  and  was  firlendly  to  ^e  in- 
coming white  settlers,  and  especially  with  one  Campbell,  who  lived  near  what  is  now 
Tamworth.  He  had  a  son,  in  whom  all  his  hopes  and  loTe  were  centred,  (hi  one 
occasion  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Canada  to  consult  with  his  people  at  St.  Francis, 
and,  wishing  to  spare  his  son  the  labors  of  the  long  journey,  he  left  him  with  Camp 
bell  until  his  return.  The  boy  was  welcomed  to  the  hut  of  the  pioneer,  and  tenderly 
cared  for.    One  day,  however,  he  found  a  small  bottle  of  poison. which  had  been 

grepared  for  a  mischierous  fox,  and,  with  the  unsuspecting  curiosity  of  the  Indians, 
e  drsmk  a  portion  of  it  Chocorua  returned  only  to  find  his  boy  dead  and  buried. 
The  improbable  story  of  his  fieitality  fiuled  to  sati^  the  heart-broken  chief,  and  his 
spirit  demanded  yengeanee.  Campbell  went  home  finom  the  fields  one  day,  and  saw 
the  dead  and  mangled  bodies  of  his  wife  and  childxen  on  the  floor  of  the  hut.  He 
tracked  Chocorua  and  found  him  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  and  shot  him  down, 
while  the  dying  Indian  invoked  curses  on  the  white  men. 

This  legend  has  been  enshrined  In  Amezioan  literature  in  another  fonn.  On  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuart  dynas^,  one  Cornelius  Campbell,  who  had  been  an  active 
and  liberal  partisan  of  Cromwell,  fled  to  America,  and  entered  this  remote  wilder^ 
ness  with  his  beautilnl  aiul  high-bom  wife.  Chocorua  was  a  prophet  of  the  then 
powerful  Pequawket  tribe,  and  bis  son  was  on  Intimate  terms  at  Campbell's  house. 
The  accidental  death  of  the  boy,  the  murder  of  the  fiimily,  and  the  &te  of  the  chief 
on  the  mountain-crags  follow  as  in  the  authentic  story.  Another  account  says 
that  Chocorua  was  a  blameless  and  inofiienslve  Indian,  a  ftiend  of  the  whites,  but, 
during  one  of  the  Massachusetts  campaigns  against  the  red  men,  when  the  Province 
gave  a  bounty  of  J&IOO  for  every  scalp  bronght  into  Boston,  a  party  of  hunters  pur- 
sued the  unresisting  chieftain  and  shot  him  on  this  mountain,  in  order  to  get  the 
bounty-money. 

While  dying,  Chocorua  cried  out.  '*  A  curse  upon  ye,  white  men !  May  the  Great 
Spirit  curse  ye  when  he  speaks  in  tne  clouds,  and  his  words  are  fire !  Chocorua  had 
a  son,  and  ye  killed  him  when  the  pky  was  bright!  Lightning  blast  your  crops! 
Winds  and  fire  destroy  your  dweUings !  The  Evil  Spirit  breathe  death  upon  your 
cattle !  Tour  graves  lie  in  the  war-path  of  the  Indiaji !  Panthers  howl  and  wolves 
&tten  over  your  bones !  Chocorua  goes  to  the  Great  Spirit,  —  his  curse  stays  with 
the  white  man  I  "  The  literary  account  says  that  the  settlement  was  afterwards 
wasted  by  pestilence,  storms,  and  Indian  attacks,  and  was  abandoned  by  its  people. 
In  point  of  fiict,  however,  the  towns  in  this  vicinity  were  never  molested  by  the  In- 
cUans.  For  many  years  it  was  impoeslble  to  keep  cattle  in  Albany  (the  town  whravin 
the  mountain  stands),  for  they  Eickened  and  oUed  soon  after  coming  there.    The 

Kople  laid  this  strange  &tality  to  the  operation  of  Chocorua's  curse,  untH  queenly 
lenoe  found  out  that  It  was  due  to  the  presence  of  muriate  of  lime  in  the  water 
which  they  drank. 


**  On  the  cliir*s  extremest  brow, 
Fearlen  stands  Chocorua  now ; 
l«ait  of  all  hit  tribe,  and  he 
Doomed  to  death  of  cruelty. 
O'er  the  broad  green  vales  that  He 
Far  b«aeath,  he  casts  his  eye. 

'  *  Lands  where  lived  and  died  my  stres, 
Where  they  built  their  eouncil-llres ; 
Where  they  roamed  and  knew  no  fear, 
Till  the  dread  white  man  drew  near ; 
Once  when  swelled  the  war-ery  round. 
Flocked  a  thousand  to  the  sound ; 
Bat  the  white  men  came,  and  they 
JJke  Ote  lea,ve§  have  jMused  away. 


***  Wo  to  them  who  seek  to  noil 
The  red  owners  of  the  soil  I 
Wo  to  all  who  on  this  spot 
Fell  the  groves,  or  build  the  cot  I 
Blighted  he  the  grass  that  sprhun  I 
BUghted  be  aU  living  things  I 
And  the  pestilence  extend. 
Tin  Chocorua's  curse  shall  end  I ' 

**  On  his  murderers  turned  he  then, 
£yes  shall  ever  haunt  those  men  i 
Vp  to  heaven  a  look  bA  eaaV 
And  wcouuA.— \»wv«»Sn.— ■V!«k"\jM*\  . 

¥ai  d«wn  mi^Vw«,V^  Vsm»««*^««*^ 
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14L  Albany. 

Albany  is  a  cold  and  nigged  township  of  339  inhabitants,  with  only  abont 
8,000  acres  of  improved  land.  The  Swift  River  flows  through  it  from  W. 
to  E.,  and  is  hemmed  in  by  high  and  massive  mountains  on  either  side. 
There  are  several  fine  trout-streams  flowing  from  their  defiles,  and  the 
Swift  River  has  good  fishing  on  its  upper  waters.  Bears  and  deer  are  also 
found  here.  In  1839  a  railroad  route  from  Portland  to  Vermont  was  sur- 
veyed up  this  valley  and  thence  through  Waterville,  and  Gov.  Hill  vainly 
prophesied  that  it  would  be  built  by  the  year  1860.  The  Strift-Rher  Bail- 
road  has  recently  been  chartered.  The  town  has  neither  doctor,  lawyer, 
nor  clergyman,  and  but  one  merchant.  It  was  settled  in  1766,  and  bore 
the  name  of  Burton  until  1833.  In  1860  its  population  was  much  larger 
than  it  now  is,  but  many  of  the  people  fled  to  Canada  to  escape  the  draft 
during  the  civil  war. 

At  an  early  day  this  township  was  sold  by  landnspecnlaton  to  New-Yoric  sad  Bos- 
ton merchants,  even  Chocoroa  itself  being  platted  off  and  disposed  of.  The  Ul- 
omened  name  of  Burton  was  then  changed  to  that  of  Albany.  The  Swift  Birer  is  15 
M.  long,  and  much  lumber  is  floated  down  its  rapid  stream.  The  soil  in  the  valley 
is  naturally  rich,  being  formed  firom  soft,  decomposing  rock. 

The  only  road  into  Albany  is  firom  Conway  Comer,  up  the  valley  of  the  Swift 
River,  which  is  crossed  at  7^  M.  firom  Conway.  The  road  is  very  dull  until  it  passes 
Allen's  Mill,  since  it  runs  through  deep  forests.    There  is  no  public  eonveyanoe. 

The  Smft'River  FdUs  are  about  10  M.  fVom  Conway  Comer,  and  are 
directly  alongside  the  road,  on  the  r.  The  river  here  plunges  downward 
for  a  few  feet  through  a  series  of  boiling  eddies,  and  is  narrowed  into  a 
straight  passage  between  regular  and  massive  granite  walls  about  20  ft 
high  and  several  rods  long.  The  stream  roars  down  through  this  contract- 
ed gorge,  and  overflows  it  during  high  water. 

About  3  M.  above  the  falls  is  Allen's  Mill,  beyond  which  the  road 
enters  the  broad  basin  of  the  Swift-River  Intervaie,  with  impressive  moun- 
tain views  on  either  side.  On  the  1.  are  Paugus,  Passaconaway,  and 
Whiteface;  and  on  the  r.  are  the  ridges  of  Bear  Mt.  and  Tremont  In  this 
glen  is  Shackford's,  a  large  house  where  fishing  tourists  and  other  sum- 
mer voyagers  are  entertained  with  simple  and  substantial  fare. 

The  *  Champney  Falls  are  in  one  of  the  ravines  of  Chocorua,  and  are 
very  pretty  in  seasons  of  high  water.  They  are  reached  by  diverging  to 
the  I.  from  the  road  on  to  a  logging-road,  at  the  first  bridge  E.  of  Allen's 
Mill.  The  distance  from  the  main  road  to  the  falls  is  nearly  2  M.  The 
falls  are  best  seen  from  the  large  rock  at  their  foot,  and  consist  of  a  long 
broken  plunge  of  the  mountain-stream  over  ledges  60  -  70  ft  high.  On  the 
1.  and  in  full  view  is  another  fall,  on  a  tributary  stream,  exhibiting  a  rare 
grace  and  delicacy  of  outUue.    TYvvs  Vi«a  b^ew  called  the  Pitcher  Fall. 

"Not  a  doaen  rods  away ,  but  aVmost "VsMAcu  \i's  >i^ift \x«» ^-^^ Q&!m«<«^t  «sga  ^il" ^«^ 

most  beautiful  Iklls  in  New  llaiiip&>:\\T« 'lY«%xv\x\y!»ssa«\«i(N»soS.^fi5«wweQ.>j^^ 

trees;  the  eye  follows  tbeYiigVi  pOTpMv^cu\aT\%dL«^^>a»x.T^Mja^^e«fiaSw««e«^x»^QQ^ 
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stream,  and  throtrgh  the  leares  of  the  tieefl  ire  can  see  a  small  stream  where  it  comes 
oyer  the  ledge,  then  lalls  down,  striking  the  rock  that  promts  Just  enough  to  throw 
the  water  in  spray,  and  hreak,  for  an  iutant  onlj,  the  continui^  of  the  stream.  In 
the  entire  fiill  there  are  three  of  these  prqjeetions,  where  the  water  is  thrown  in 
spray,  and  after  the  last  continuous  fkll  it  rests  in  a  quiet  hasin,  where  it  flows  out 
and  run&  into  the  stream  we  had  followed."    (Huktinqton.) 

The  Potash  is  a  singular  little  mountain,  whose  top  and  sides  are  com- 
posed of  coarse  white  granite,  rendering  it  a  conspicuous  object  even  when 
seen  from  a  great  distance.  It  is  near  the  foot  of  Passacouaway,  and 
about  1^  M.  from  Shaclcford^s,  whence  it  is  easily  visited.  The  prospect 
to  the  N.  and  N.  E.  is  broad  and  interesting,  and  amply  repays  the  labor 
of  the  ascent. 

*'  Towards  Mt.  Garrigain  the  view  is  almost  unobstructed,  and  there  are  many 
gentle  undulations,  with  here  and  there  a  granite  cliff  standing  out  in  bold  relief, 
besides  magnificent  forests  sweeping  awav  up  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains ;  for 
none  of  the  mountains  to  the  W.  have  been  denuded  of  trees.  In  foil  yiew,  Ht. 
Garrigain  stands  in  all  its  massire  grandeur,  while  N.  and  8.  there  are  sharp  pnks 
and  mountain-ridges.  Still  to  the  N.,  and  yet  not  so  fiur  distant  but  that  each  peak 
and  mountain-ridge  stands  in  sharp  outline,  the  White  Mts.  rfae  in  successiTe  cul- 
minations, until  Ht  Wasliington — monarch  of  the  range — seems  to  touch  the 
sky."      (J.  H.  HuNnNQTON  ) 

Church's  Falls  are  on  Sabba-Day  Brook,  and  have  becm  visited  and 
painted  by  F.  E.  Church.  They  are  reached  from  Shackford^s  by  ascending 
the  course  of  the  Swift  River  1{  M.,  to  the  second  stream  coming  in  on 
the  1.,  near  which  are  the  remnants  of  an  old  mill.  From  this  point  the 
tributary  should  be  ascended  for  <|  M. 

Prof.  Huntington  gives  the  following  vivid  description  of  the  lUls  on  Sabba-Day 
Brook  :  "  The  rock  is  a  common  granite,  in  which  there  is  a  trap-dike,  and  it  is  the 
disintegration  of  this,  probably,  that  formed  the  chasm  below  where  the  steep  fall 
now  is.  Above,  just  before  we  come  to  the  fidls,  the  stream  turns  to  the  W.,  and 
the  water  runs  through  a  channel  worn  in  the  solid  rock,  and  then,  in  one  leap  of 
26  ft.,  it  clears  the  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  and  iS&lls  into  the  basm  below  almost 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chasm.  Great  is  the  commotion  produced  by  the  direct 
fkll  of  so  great  a  body  of  water,  and  out  of  the  basin,  almost  at  right  angles  with 
the  fall,  it  goes  in  whirls  and  ^dies.  The  chasm  extends  perhaps  100  ft  below 
where  the  water  first  strikes.  Its  width  is  firom  10  to  15  ft. ,  and  the  height  of  the  wall 
is  firom  50  to  60.  The  water  has  worn  out  the  granite  on  either  side  of  the  trap,  so 
that,  as  the  clear,  limpid  stream  flows  through  the  cliasm,  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
dike  is  seen.  The  fiUl  of  water,  the  whirls  and  eddies  of  the  basing  the  flow  of  the 
limpid  stream  over  the  dark  band  of  trap  set  in  the  bright,  polished  granite,  the 
high,  overhanging  wall  of  rock,  all  combine  to  form  a  picture  of  beauty,  which, 
once  fixed  in  the  mind,  is  a  joy  forever." 

Xonnt  Fangni  is  the  low  and  massive  mountain  between  Chocoma 
and  Passaconaway,  and  is  chiefly  composed  of  bare  ledges,  covered  and 
flanked  with  blueberry-bushes.    On  its  S.  W.  side  is  a  long  and  singularly 
curving  slide.    There  is  no  well-marked  peak  on  the  broad  top  of  Pau- 
gus,  and  it  is  broken  into  several  irregular  parts  by  shallow  ravines.    The 
ascent  may  be  made  from  Albany,  or  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Birch  Inter- 
vale, above  Tam worth  Village.    The  lower  ledges  arera.\ic\v'^\9«\fc?i'4.Vs^  NS^r. 
country  people  during  the  season  of  berries.    T\v%  xi^Kccift  ^l  Pwa^l^*  -^vca* 
^ren  bjr  one  of  the  lake-country  poets,  Itv  \iotvoT  ot  \i>aft  ^wXvkd^.  Oc^r^  ^\"<iBR^^ 
Peqnawket  Indiana  (see  page  409).    T^e  moxmXAm  «2»o  >a«N»  ^^  "^^^^ 
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of  Deer,  Middle,  Hunchback,  Frog,  and  Bald.  Miss  Laroom  also  named 
the  nggsd  ridges  near  and  below  Pangos  the  Wakwa  BUb,  and  the 
**  bright  cone  of  perfect  emerald  "  on  the  S.  W.  she  ealls  Mount  'Wonna- 
lanoet  (see  page  25). 


SONNETS. 


CHOCOBUA. 

The  pioneer  of  a  great  company 

That  wait  behind  him,  gudng  toward  the  east,  — 

Mighty  ones  all,  down  to  the  nameless  least,  — 
Though  after  hhn  none  dares  to  press,  where  he 
With  Dent  head  listens  to  the  minstrelsy 

Of  fitr  waves  chanting  to  the  moon,  their  priest. 

What  phantom  rises  up  from  winds  deceased? 
What  whiteness  of  the  nnapiNroachable  sea? 

Hoary  Chooorua  gnards  his  mystery  well : 
He  pushes  back  his  fellows,  lest  they  near 

The  haunting  secret  be  apart  must  tell 
To  his  lone  self,  in  the  sky-silence  dear. 
A  shadowy,  clond-cloaked  wraith,  with  shoaldwrs  boirod. 
He  steiJs,  conspicuous,  firom  the  moontaiii-croiid. 


CLOUDS  ON  WHTTSr  ACS. 

80  loringly  the  doads  caress  his  head, — 

The  mountain-monarch ;  he,  severe  and  haid« 

With  white  ftce  set  like  flint  horiaon-waid ; 
They  weaving  softest  fleece  of  gold  and  red. 
And  gossamer  of  airiest  diver  thread, 

To  -wTKp  his  form,  wind-beaten,  thunder.«earred. 
They  linger  tenderly,  and  fcin  would  stay, 
Since  he,  earth-rooted,  may  not  float  away. 

He  upward  looks,  but  moves  not ;  wears  their  hues ; 
Draws  them  unto  himself;  their  beauty  shares ; 

And  sometimes  his  own  semblance  seems  to  lose, 

ffis  grandeur  and  their  grace  so  interftise ; 
And  when  his  angels  leave  him  unawares, 
A  sullen  rock,  his  brow  to  heaven  he  bares. 

From  Lucnr  Labcom's  An  lOgi  •/  Wbrk. 
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142.  Tamwortli 

is  a  town  of  1,844  inhabitants,  covering  28,917  acres  of  land,  of  which 
15,304  are  improved.  It  occnpies  the  plain  between  the  Sandwich  and 
Ossipee  Ranges,  and  is  sarronnd^d  with  noble  mountain-scenery,  con- 
trasting finely  with  the  cultivated  lowlands.  It  is  a  good  town  for  graz- 
ing and  fruit-raising,  and  produces  much  maple-sugar.  About  600 
tourists  pass  portions  of  every  summer  within  its  borders,  spending  about 
$  10,000.  Tarn  worth  was  settled  in  1771,  and  is  named  after  an  English 
town  on  the  river  Tyne. 

Tamnvortli  Iron- Works  !■  a  small  hamlet  with  a  ehnrch,  a  store,  and  a 
mill,  on  the  Chocorua  River,  in  the  B.  part  of  the  town.  The  iron-works  were 
founded  before  the  Revolation,  and  have  been  cloeed  for  over  70  years.  The  metal 
was  obtained  trom  bog-iron  ore  fh>m  the  bottom  of  Ossipee  Lake.  Here  the  first 
American  machine-made  nails  were  turned  oat,  in  1775;  and  here  also  the  first 
American  screw-anger  was  made  (in  1780),  the  maker  having  seen  an  auger  on  a 
British  priae-fHgate  at  Portsmouth.  Many  anchors  were  cast  at  Tunworth,  and 
were  hauled  thence  to  Portsmouth  on  sledges. 

The  Chocorua-Lake  House  is  a  well-arranged  summer  boarding-house 
near  Tamworth  Iron- Works,  on  the  high  hill  S.  E.  of  Chocorua  Lake,  and 
commanding  a  noble  view  of  Mt  Chocorua.  It  accommodates  40  guests, 
at  $  8.50 - 10  a  week.  The  raihoad  station  is  at  W.  Ossipee,  6 -7  M.  dis- 
tant, over  a  level  road.  Madison  station  is  2  -  8  M.  nearer,  but  the  road  is 
rugged  and  hilly.  Mt.  Washington  and  other  northern  peaks  are  seen 
from  a  hill  J  M.  S.  of  the  hotel;  and  other  view-points  in  the  vicinity  are 
Page*s  Hill,  2^  M.  ()  M.  on  foot);  Deer  Hill,  8  M.  distant  on  the  Madison 
road;  Around  the  Circle,  a  route  7  M.  long,  revealing  several  fine  pros- 
pects; Ordination  Rock,  4  -  5  M. ;  Elliott  Pond,  4  M. ;  Conway,  10  M. ;  N. 
Conway,  16;  and  Buttermilk  HoUow.  Just  below  the  hotel  is  an  elegant 
villa  which  was  recently  buQt  by  a  Boston  gentleman;  and  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake  is  Cone*s  quaint  cottage. 

Choooroa  Lake  is  over  1  M.  long,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  con- 
nected by  a  narrow  strait  over  which  a  bridge  has  been  thrown.    Row- 
boats  are  kept  for  the  use  of  the  summer-boarders^  and  a£Q>x^^^^^»a»s!^ 
mode  of  diversion  and  exercise.    The  s\iotq%  «r^  v^oc^Ci:}  ^wtEkfc^Xs^  ^xxrvcsv^ 
saady  beacbea,  overhimg  by  shadowy  troea.    X»  %.  «wicCm%-«^^i5^^^'*^^'=^^ 
is  not  proAtahle,  though  a  few  trout  axft  toimei  Vn.  ^'b  ^NsJvassX.'w^^'^*^ 
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S,  Tamworth  is  a  small  hamlet  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  town,  on  the 
Bearcamp  River,  and  at  the  base  of  the  Ossipee  Mts.  A  little  way  to  the 
E.,  on  the  stage  •road,  is  an  old  inn.  It  is  claimed  that  large  deposits  of 
coal  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ossipee  Range  near  this  hamlet,  and  several 
companies  have  attempted  to  develop  them. 

Tamworth  Village  is  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  the  Swift  River, 
and  has  a  Congregational  church,  the  town-hall,  and  several  shops.  The 
quaint  old  inn  is  kept  as  a  summer  boarding-house,  by  the  venerable  Jo- 
seph Gilman ;  and  Levi  E.  Remicli  also  has  a  boarding-honse.  The  mail- 
stage  runs  daily  to  and  from  W.  Ossipee  station.  The  hamlet  is  10  M. 
from  Centre  Sandwich,  by  a  road  which  gives  glorious  views  of  Ghocoma, 
Paugus,  Passaconaway,  and  Whiteface.  Nearly  1  M.  to  the  S.  W.,  on 
this  road,  is  Ordination  Rock,  a  great  boulder  close  to  the  road  (on  the  r.), 
which  supports  a  handsome  marble  obelisk.  On  this  rock,  Sept.  12,  1793, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Hidden  was  ordained  as  minister  of  Tamw(Mrtii,  where  he 
remained  for  46  years  as  pastor,  guide,  and  friend. 

*'  Mr.  Hidden  was  ordained  on  a  large  rode  (20  X  90  ft.,  and  16  ft.  high)  <midiieh 
60  men  might  Atand.  His  foandatton  must  be  secure  and  solid ;  Ibr^Sa  rock  viU 
Rtand  till  Gabriel  shall  divide  it  by  the  power  of  God.  Early  hi  the  morning  the 
people  assembled  aroand  this  rock,  men,  women,  boys,  and  girla,  together  with  dogs 
and  other  domestic  animals.  It  is  an  entire  forest  abcrat  this  place.  The  acenay  is 
wild.  On  the  W.  is  a  high  hill ;  and  N.  of  this  is  a  mountain  called  Chocoroa,  which 
touches  heaven.  On  the  S.,  and  in  all  directionB,  are  mountains,  steep  and  mned. 
....  The  men  looked  hapi7,ru^ed,  and  fearless.  Their  trouaers  came  down  to d^t 
half-way  between  the  knee  and  ankw :  the  eoats  were  moetly  short,  and  of  namdess 
shapes ;  many  wore  slouched  hats,  and  many  were  shoeleaa.  The  women  looked 
ruddy,  and  as  though  they  loved  their  husbands.  Their  clothing  waa  tXL  of  domestie 
manufacture  ;  every  woman  had  a  checked  linen  apron,  and  carried  a  clean  linoi 
handkerchief."    (Lawkenox's  Chngregational  Churches.) 

On  Marxton  Hill,  Ih  M.  N.  W.  of  this  village,  occurred  the  ftmona  Siege  of 
Wolves.  On  the  evening  of  Nov.  14th,  1830,  messengers  rode  rapidly  through  the 
towns  in  the  valley,  proclaiming  the  startling  &ct  that  immeniie  packs  of  wolves  had 
descended  from  the  northern  mountains  and  were  in  the  forest  on  Marston  Hill.  The 
farmers  from  all  the  country-side  hastily  armed  themselves  and  hastened  towaxd  the 
hill,  determined  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  advancing  into  the  towns.  A  thin  line 
of  circumvallation  was  formed  about  the  forest,  and  as  fresh  parties  arrived  during 
the  night  the  lines  were  strengthened  on  all  sides,  amid  the  un^rUily  howling  of 
the  wolves.  By  the  middle  of  the  next  forenoon  full  600  men  were  bivouacked 
around  the  hill,  and  the  command  was  assumed  by  Gen.  Quimby,  of  Sandwich.  A 
strong  detail  of  riflemen  was  finally  sent  forward  into  the  forest,  and  after  a  sharp 
fusillade  they  exterminated  the  invaders,  many  of  whom,  however,  had  escaped  to 
the  mountains  about  midnight.  The  dead  wolves  were  transported  to  l^unworth 
Centre  under  escort  of  the  victorious  army,  and  a  general  jollifloation  closed  the 
quaint  episode  of  the  Siege  of  Wolves.  So  late  as  1815  the  inhabitants  of  Baton,  the 
next  town  on  the  E.,  were  seriously  annoyed  by  wolves,  many  of  which  they  killed. 

Madison  is  a  town  of  646  inhabitants,  S.  of  Conway  and  E.  of  Tam- 
worth. The  surface  is  undulating,  producing  good  crops  of  com  and 
potatoes,  except  in  the  W.  part,  where  Silver  Lake  is  surrounded  with 
broad  drift-plains.  Lead,  zinc,  and  silver  are  found  here  in  small  quanti- 
ties, and  have  been  unprofitably  mined.  Much  ready-made  clothing  for 
the  city  stores  is  made  Yiete,  a^so  Vi,QQQ  ^\>:vr»  <il  %\vsy&&  annoaUy.    The 
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town  is  somewhat  fVeqnented  as  a  summer-resort,  on  account  of  its  prettj 
highland  scenery  and  the  distant  views  of  the  White  Mts.  Madison  vil- 
lage is  N.  E.  of  Silver  Lake,  and  has  a  church  and  three  small  boardin^^ 
houses.  Silver  Lake  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
town,  2^  M.  long  and  1  M.  wide,  with  gracefully  curving  beachef*.  Its 
more  common  name  in  the  country  about  is  Sbi-MUe  Pond.  The  view 
of  Mt.  Chocorua  from  the  S.  and  E.  shores  of  this  lake,  towards  sunset,  is 
exceedingly  impressive.  A  large  boarding-house  should  be  erected  here, 
with  a  steamer  on  the  lake,  to  give  the  N.  Conway  guests  pleasant  water 
excursions. 

Eaton  is  a  picturesque  hill-town  W.  of  Madison  and  S.  of  Conway.  The 
only  hamlet  is  at  Robertson's  Comer,  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  town,  about 
5  M.  from  Madison  and  from  Conway  Comer.  There  is  a  small  inn  here. 
The  town  has  six  ponds;  and  among  the  highlands  deposits  of  iron,  lead, 
and  zinc  have  been  discovered.  There  were  656  inhabitants  in  1870,  with 
a  valuation  of  $  182,000.  On  its  W.  border  are  Lyman  Mt.  and  Gline  Mt., 
and  on  the  E.  is  Cragged  Mt.  A  rustic  bard  named  Shepherd  once  dwelt 
here,  whose  quaint  poems,  according  to  Mr.  Whlttier,  **  were  so  bad  that 
they  were  very  good.** 

143.    West  Osdpee. 

Hotel.  —  The  Bearcamp-River  House,  for  so  many  yean  the  fliTorite  reiort  of 
John  O.  Whittier,  Lacy  Larcom,  and  other  notable  people,  was  burned  in  1880. 
There  is  a  small  inn,  the  West-Ossipee  House.  Daily  Stages  leave  for  Centre  Har- 
bor, Tamworth,  and  Sandwich,  on  the  arrival  of  the  up-trains.  A  liyezy -stable  is 
connected  with  the  hotel. 

W.  Ossipee  is  a  station  on  the  Eastern  Railroad,  16  M.  from  N.  Conway, 
near  which  there  are  a  few  houses.  Here  the  romantic  stream  of  the 
Bearcamp  River  flows  close  to  the  base  of  the  Ossipee  Mts.,  bordered  by 
pleasant  meadows  and  graceful  trees.  The  scenery  is  very  attractive,  and 
includes  the  Ossipee  Range,  the  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham,  and  the  pictu- 
resque peaks  of  the  Sandwich  Range,  —  the  alpine-crested  Chocorua  on 
the  N.,  the  lower  ledges  of  Mt.  Paugus,  the  dark  round  top  of  Passacona- 
way,  the  shining  cliffs  of  Whiteface,  the  forest-covered  Sandwich  Dome, 
and  the  conical  Mt  Israel,  W.  by  N.  The  sunset  effects  on  this  range  are 
very  brilliant  and  beautiful,  and  never  fail  to  command  admiration. 

A  short  distance  from  the  house,  on  the  Ossipee-Lake  road,  a  line  of 
trees  is  seen  on  the  r.  hand,  the  farthest  of  which  is  a  broad-arching  and 
venerable  maple.  This  stately  old  tree  has  frequently  been  visited  and  is 
much  admired  by  John  G.  Whittier,  in  honor  of  whom  it  has  been  named 
the  Whittier  Maple,  A  little  way  beyond  is  a  break  in  the  fence  on  the 
1.,  and  from  the  meadow  beyond  is  gained  a  prospect  of  Chocorua  which 
is  a  favorite  view  with  the  great  New-England  poet.  Mr.  Whittier  has 
visited  W.  Ossipee  for  many  summers,  and  has  of>en  tuned  his  han;}  to  thA 
music  of  the  Bearcamp  waters  and  tbe  TxiowTiX«\u-^aw«.\^. 

Among  the  favorite  drives  from  >N.    Os?\v«^^  «^^  >2aa  ^^mswsX  ^ts»g«» 
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towurd  Centre  Harbor  (Roate  157),  to  Ghoooma  Lake  (page  844),  to  Mtdi- 
son  village,  to  Ossipee  Lake  (page  847),  and  among  the  acyacent  {^ens  of 
the  OssipeeMts. 


The  Oisipee  Xonntaiii  (so  called)  is  the  high  ridge  on  the  N.  E.  of  the 
Ossipee  Range  (see  Ronte  164)  and  over  W.  Ossipee.  It  is  easily  ascended 
from  the  Bearcamp-River  House,  by  crossing  the  river  on  the  Centre-Har- 
bor road,  and  ascending  to  the  1.  beyond.  Most  of  the  top  of  the  ridge  is 
free  from  trees,  and  the  view  is  varied  according  to  the  standpoint  of  the 
visitor.  The  bold,  rocky  spur  which  is  first  reached  overlooks  the  Ossipee 
Lake  and  the  peaks  to  the  N.  and  E.  The  ascent  from  this  point  to  the 
main  crest  is  easy,  and  leads  over  broad  bare  ledges. 

The  View  from  the  top  includes  the  broad  heaths  of  Ossipee,  Tamworth, 
and  Madison,  in  which  are  the  shining  waters  of  several  forest-bordered 
ponds,  with  the  larger  sheet  of  Silver  Lake  (Six-Mile  Pond)  towards  Mad- 
ison village.  The  line  of  the  Sandwich  Range  rans  from  N.  W.  to  N.,  with 
the  noble  white  peak  of  Chocoma,  a  little  W.  of  N.,  over  Chocoma  Lake, 
and  flanked  by  bold  peaks  on  the  W.  and  N.  On  the  r.  of  Chocoma,  and 
more  distant,  are  the  ledgy  tops  of  Moat  Mt.,  over  which  are  the  crests  of 
Mt  Wild-Cat  and  the  Carter  Dome.  The  Albany  Haystack  is  at  the  S. 
base  of  Moat  The  white  band  of  the  railroad  mns  N.  from  W.  Ossipee, 
over  the  long  plains,  and  enters  the  Saco  Valley,  by  which  it  passes  into 
the  mountains.  On  the  r.  of  Moat  is  the  rounded  crest  of  Double-Head; 
on  whose  r.,  and  beyond,  are  the  white  ledges  of  Boldface.  Then  comes 
the  step-like  spur  of  Mt.  Bartlett,  on  whose  r.  and  connected  is  the  high 
and  symmetrical  cone  of  Kiarsarge,  with  a  hotel  on  its  apex.  The  Green 
Hills  of  Conway  are  then  seen,  with  Blackcap  as  the  highest ;  and  in  the 
foreground  is  the  Hedgehog  Hill,  with  other  wooded  eminences. 

The  view  then  passes  over  the  Fryeburg  Valley,  the  land  of  Pequawket; 
and  about  N.  E.  is  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  a  white  hotel  on  its  middle  crest 
The  mountains  of  Brownfield  and  Porter  are  nearer  and  more  to  the  r.; 
and  Mt.  Prospect  in  Freedom,  is  nearly  E.  About  S.  E.  is  the  great  mass 
of  the  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham,  6  -  8  M.  distant  across  the  basin  of  Ossipee 
Lake.  The  view  now  sweeps  out  over  the  plains  of  lowland  Maine,  to- 
wards the  sea-coast,  covering  most  of  the  townships  of  York  County. 

The  proopect  to  the  S.,  S.  W.,  and  W.  is  shut  oat  by  high  lidges  of  the  Oaripee 
Range.  Partial  views  of  the  border-  towns  on  the  S.  8.  E. ,  and  S.  may  be  gidiMd  by 
advancing  along  the  ridge  and  climbing  on  a  pile  of  rocks  at  its  S.  end. 

The  town  of  Ossipee  has  1,822  inhabitants,  and  occupies  65,000  acrea,  of  whieh 
only  17(740  are  improved.  Within  its  borders  are  the  hamlets  of  W.  Ossipee^  Ossi- 
pee Centra.  Moulton's  Mills,  Ossipee  Comer,  Water  Tillage,  and  Lelgfaton^s  Comers. 
About  S  60,000  worth  of  lumber,  bedsteads,  shoes,  and  hose  are  made  here  every 
year ;  but  the  minority  of  the  people  are  fiurmers.  The  N.  £.  district  consists  of 
dreary  drift-plains,  but  the  highlands  on  the  W.  afford  pleasant  sceneiy  and  good 
Mfftimge.  Several  hundred  summer-touzists  oome  hither  eveiy  year,  to  ei^loiy  the 
lake  and  mountain  scenary . 
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Osstpee  Centre  (Cottage House)  !■  »  nnBll  luunleijl  IL  fttn  fht  ftalloa  «f  ite 
same  name  on  the  Eastern  Railroad,  and  on  the  Beooh  BiTer.  It  has  two  ehoreliM 
and  several  stores.  About  1  M.  W.  Is  the  hamlet  of  Bilouiion's  MiUs,  whenee  the 
road  is  prolonged  to  the  secluded  Dan-Hole  Ponds,  under  Black  Mt.  Another  road 
runs  N.  W.  into  the  remote  glen  of  Lovewell's  Biyer,  among  the  Ossipee  M ts.  Oseipee 
Comer  is  a  petty  hamlet  8.  of  the  Centre,  with  two  inns.  It  Is  the  shire-town  of 
Carroll  County.  The  road  running  W.  from  Ossipee  to  Tnftonboroogh gives  sevenU 
pleasing  prospects  over  the  lake-country.  Ossipee  Centre  is  th»  staooa  for  KfBnf- 
ham,  Freedom,  and  Qreen  Mt.    (See  Routes  145  and  146.) 

144.  Ottdpee  Lake. 

Ossipee  Lake  is  about  8|  M.  long,  and  2  M.  broad,  and,  with  its  bars  and 
inlets,  contains  nearly  7,000  acres.  It  is  destitute  of  islands,  and  is  partly 
surrounded  by  a  beautiful  border  of  silvery  beaches.  The  waters  of  Pine, 
Love  weirs,  Bearcamp,  and  Six-Mile  Rivers  empty  into  the  lake,  and  are 
discharged  by  the  Ossipee  River,  leaving  its  S.  E.  comer.  The  shape  of 
the  lake  is  oval;  its  waters  are  rather  shallow,  and  are  distinguished  for 
their  remarkable  transparency.  The  immediate  vicinity  of  the  shores  is 
occupied  by  wide  and  gloomy  heaths,  but  the  mountain-views  eiyoyed 
from  the  waters  are  attractive,  including  Green  Mt  on  the  S.  E.,  the  great 
Ossipee  Range  on  the  W.,  and  Chocorua  and  other  peaks  of  the  Sandwich 
Range  on  the  N.  and  N.  W.  The  waters  of  the  lake  are  stocked  with  pick- 
erel and  other  fish.  A  dam  has  been  built  near  the  outlet  to  increase  and 
regulate  the  supply  of  water  for  the  mills  at  Saco  and  Biddeford,  and  has 
raised  the  surface  of  the  lake  several  feet.  The  name  Ossipee  is  of  Indian 
origin,  and  is  derived  from  coSi,  ^*  pine-tree,**  and  sipe, "  pond.** 

Daniel  Smith*8  farm  lies  S.  of  LoveweIl*s  River,  where  it  flows  into 
Ossipee  Lake,  and  between  the  road  and  the  lake,  4  M.  from  W.  Ossipee 
and  2  M.  from  Ossipee  Centre.  In  the  fleld  N.  of  the  house,  and  visible 
from  the  road,  is  an  ancient  Indian  monumental  mound,  about  50  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  10  ft.  high,  from  which  skeletons,  tomahawks,  and  other 
relics  have  been  taken.  A  fine  view  of  Chocorua  is  enjoyed  from  this 
point.  Farther  down  on  the  alluvial  meadow,  half-way  to  the  lake,  and 
on  the  S.  bank  of  LovewelPs  River,  are  the  scanty  remains  of  Lovewell's 
Fort.  This  was  a  palisade  of  about  one  acre,  fronting  to  the  £.  toward 
the  lake,  and  so  situated  that  a  besieging  force  of  Indians  could  not  cut 
off  its  supply  of  water. 

Here  Lovewell  (in  1725)  left  his  su^^eon  and  a  small  detachment,  with  the  pro- 
visions of  his  expedition,  while  he  advanced  to  the  fatal  battle  at  Pequawket. 
When  he  met  the  Indians  one  of  his  men  fled  at  the  first  fire,  and  bore  back  the 
tidings  to  this  fort  that  Lovewell's  command  had  been  ambushed  and  annihilated. 
The  garrison  evacuated  the  works  and  retreated  rapidly,  so  that  when  the  survivors 
of  the  expedition  reached  this  place  they  failed  to  find  supplies  and  aid  and  were 
forced  to  continue  their  terrible  flight.  Shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  English  carpenters  were  sent  up  here  and  built  a  timber-fort  14  ft  high, 
with  projecting  flankarts,  to  serve  the  Ossipee  Indians  as  a  bulwaric  against  the 
forays  of  the  warlike  Mohawks.  This  defence  was  destroyed  in  1676,  by  Capt.  Haw> 
thome,  who  advanced  to  the  lakes  with  a  strong  force  fcom.  '^«<«^&\!a:«Kl^:Q»S«.« 
Troops  of  MaasMhusetts  and  New  HampaViVm  ocn\i\f\«dL  >iXvt6  ^gc^>»\^  ^ysRA^^xksfi^ 
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tfaroagfaoat  King  Philip's  War,  and  in  Nofember,  1676;  Huj  mot  a  detaohment  of 
picked  men  20  M.  to  the  N.,  but  they  found  nothing  but  "  ftoien  ponds  and  snowy 
mountains." 

When  Walter  Bryent  was  snrreying  the  Provincial  line  of  N.  H.,  in  17ti.,  he  trar- 
ersed  this  country  on  8now-«hoes,  killing  deer  and  meeting  **  fearful  Indians  about 
the  Ossipee  Ponds  and  Pigwacket  Plain."  He  often  Tiewed  "  the  White  Hills,"  and 
saw  many  nameless  lakes  firom  the. mountains.  On  a  tree  near  the  Ossipee  EUver  he 
cut  his  ^tance>marks,  and  on  returning  found  there  a  earring  of  '*  a  sword  hand- 
somely formM,  grasped  by  a  hand." 

"  Lake  Ossipee  looked  like  what  I  ikncy  the  wildest  parts  of  Norway  to  be ;  a  daxk 
blue  expanse,  slightly  rufSed,  with  pines  frinsing  all  its  ledges ;  and  promontories, 
bristling  with  pines,  jutting  into  it ;  no  dwelUngs,  and  no  sQpi  of  life  E)ut  a  pair  of 
wild-fowl,  bobbing  and  ducking,  and  a  hawk  perched  on  tSo  tip-top  of  a  scraggy 
blighted  tree."    (Habbikt  MABiurXiiD.) 

146.  The  Oreen  Kountaixi  in  Eflhigliam. 

Oreen  M t.  is  usually  Tisited  trcm  the  Tillage  of  Blfftngham  FaUs^  which  Is  reached 
by  a  dreary  ride  of  6  M.  from  the  Centre-Ossipee  station,  crossing  the  barren  heath 
on  the  S.  of  Ossipee  Lake.  The  village  was  formerly  the  seat  of  hrcm-works,  and  is 
now  a  poor  hamlet,  with  one  church,  situated  near  the  outlet  of  Ossipee  Lake. 
n:ravellers  are  entertained  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Stokes.)  About  1^  M.  distant,  on  the 
E.  flank  of  Green  Mt. ,  and  but  a  short  distance  in  the  woods,  is  a  natural  ice-house,  — 
a  deep  and  cavernous  flume  in  the  rock,  within  whose  recesses  snow  remains  until 
September.  The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  reached  by  following  the  road  up  to 
the  &rm-houses  high  on  the  N.  flank,  about  1^  H.  distant,  whence  the  way  lies  up 
across  the  fields  for  nearly  ^  M.    Guides  or  precise  directions  for  thb  part  ot  the 

f'  »umey  should  be  obtained  at  the  larms.  The  path  through  the  woods  is  about 
M.  long,  with  a  strong  ascending  grade,  and  advances  close  to  the  crest  of  the 
ridge.  It  has  not  been  used  much  of  late  years,  and  is  rather  indistinct,  bu^es 
having  overgrown  the  old  roadway  ;  but  even  if  the  trail  should  be  lost,  it  is  net 
diflBcult  to  ascend  through  the  forest.  The  mountain  is  sometimes  visited  from  the' 
obscure  hamlet  of  Drai^viUe,  on  the  S.  side,  whence  one  can  follow  the  remains  of 
the  road  on  which  the  materials  for  the  hotel  were  transported.  The  ascent  is 
steeper  on  the  S.  side,  and  more  ledges  are  encountered,  but  the  climber  is  not  en- 
tangled in  forests. 

The  summit  of  the  mountains  is  partly  covered  with  ledges,  among  which  are 
thickets  of  sturdy  bushes  and  saplings.  The  view-point  has  to  be  changed  in  order 
to  get  the  entire  prospect  on  all  sides.  A  small  hotel  was  once  erected  here,  but  it 
was  burnt  about  the  year  1866.  In  the  last  century  this  ridge  bore  the  name  of 
Seven  Mt.  The  shape  of  the  range  has  been  likened  to  that  of  Red  lUU,  all  its 
dimensions  being  larger ;  and  its  base  is  about  4  M.  long.  It  is  higher  than  any  part 
of  the  Ossipee  Range,  attaining  an  altitude  of  nearly  2^00  ft 

*  The  View.  —  Close  at  hand  on  the  W.  N.  W.  is  the  broad  and  beautiful 
Ossipee  Lake,  unbroken  by  islands,  and  surrounded  by  ancient  drift- 
plains.  The  white  hamlet  of  W.  Ossipee  is  seen  near  its  head.  Over  thi« 
extend  the  lowlands  of  Tamworth,  at  whose  end,  over  the  N.  falling  flanks 
of  the  Ossipee  Mts.,  is  the  pointed  crest  of  Mt  Israel,  flanked  on  the  r.  by 
the  high  and  massive  Sandwich  Dome,  with  its  long  and  dark-color^ 
sides.  Just  to  the  1.  of  the  Dome,  very  far  away,  is  the  top  of  Moosilauke, 
near  the  Connecticut  Valley.  On  the  £.  of  the  Dome  are  the  blanched 
cliffs  of  Whiteface,  with  the  dark  hemisphere  of  Passaconaway  on  its  r. 
Between  these  two  is  Tripyr«im\d,  \la  '&.  ^eaJ&&  Xiwv^  <^w^«A!i<&d«    About 

N.  W.  is  the  broad  sheet  of  SWver  \.«.V«i,  Vv'Ott  U^ei^iwo.  N'^JJ^sffk  x«aa  \». 

i^.  E.  shore.    Mts.  Wonnalancet  and  Y«ivx«>>»  ««.  ^\^n^  ^^^«  \*iasK>^ 
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latter  being  the  higher,  and  coyered  with  bare  ledges;  and  fiirther  out  in 
this  direction  portions  of  the  Carrigain  groap  are  visible.  Just  to  the  r.  of 
and  beyond  Silver  Lal^e  is  the  splendid  peak  of  Chocoma,  covered  and 
flanked  by  light-colored  ledges  and  braced  by  bold  ridges  that  shnt  out  the 
farther  view  in  that  direction.  On  the  r.  of  and  beyond  Chocoma  is  the 
long  foreshortened  ridge  of  Moat  Mt.,  also  free  from  forests  and  lifting  np 
light-colored  peaks.  The  view-line  now  passes  np  the  depression  of  the 
Saco  Valley,  and  on  the  r.  flank  of  Moat  is  seen  the  low  curve  of  Iron  Mt, 
directly  over  which,  and  far  beyond,  the  crest  of  Mt.  Washington  cuts  the 
horizon.  It  may  be  recognized  by  the  large  house  upon  it,  as  well  as  by- 
its  altitude  and  position.  On  the  r.  of  Washington,  and  farther  away,  are 
Mts.  Adams  and  Madison,  the  former  being  identified  by  its  sharp  apex. 
A  little  more  to  the  r.,  and  nearly  as  distant,  are  Mt.  Wild-Gat  and  the 
Carter  Dome,  separated  by  the  sharp  defile  of  the  Carter  Notch,  with  parts 
of  the  Carter-Moriah  range  beyond.  The  lower  summits  of  Thorn  Mt. 
and  Double-Head  are  to  the  r.  and  nearer. 

Mt.  Kiarsarge  is  nearly  N.,  over  the  highlands  of  Eaton  and  the  Green 
Hills  of  Conway,  and  may  be  recognized  by  the  house  on  its  top.  Nearer 
at  hand  is  Freedom  Village,  near  Swasey's  Pond,  with  Mt.  Prospect  on 
the  r.  More  distant  are  the  Frost  and  Burnt-Meadow  Mts.  in  Brownfield, 
over  which  is  a  part  of  the  long  ridge  of  Mt.  Pleasant.  The  rolling  hills 
of  Porter  and  Hiram  are  more  to  the  r. ;  and  due  E.,  across  the  plains  of 
Parsonsfield,  is  Trafton  Mt,  in  Cornish,  with  the  Baldwin  Saddleback  on 
the  N.  Well  to  the  r.  of  the  Hosac  Mt.,  and  over  the  heights  of  Limington, 
the  city  of  Portland  is  easily  seen;  and  the  great  plains  of  York  County 
sweep  away  to  the  S.  E.  and  out  to  the  sea-line,  hardly  broken  by  the 
Bonnybeag  Hills  and  Mt.  Agamenticus.  It  is  claimed  that  Saco  and 
Biddeford  are  visible  in  clear  weather,  with  other  points  on  the  coast 

Toward  the  S.  is  the  round  Province  Pond,  near  at  hand,  with  other 
ponds  and  highlands  of  Wakefield;  and  the  dark  distant  ridges  of  Moose 
Mt  and  Copple  Crown  are  more  to  the  r.  Portions  of  Lake  Winnepesau- 
kee,  off  Wolfeborough,  are  seen  in  the  S.  W.,  with  the  high  double  peak 
of  Belknap  beyond.  The  view  then  falls  on  the  near  Ossipee  Mts.,  whose 
dark  masses  fill  most  of  the  W.  horizon. 


146.   Freedom  Village  and  Konnt  Prospect 

Freedom  Village  is  2  M.  from  Effingham  Falls,  8  M.  from  Ossipee  Centre 
(daily  stage),  9  M.  from  W.  Ossipee,  and  12  Mi  from  Cornish.    The  best 
place  for  visitors  to  stop  at  is  the  white  house  oC  M\»TQr«\&^^««t  '•^ca 
centre  of  the  Tillage.    The  village  baa  a  <i\vuT«i\v,  %c^««X  ^Xsst^'^^^ccA.  ^ 

BaviDgS'hank;  and  is  surrounded  by  a  pVeaaaxvX.  tarcnA3c^%^5«'Ms^x^ «    '^^^  ^ 

near  Swasey*a  Pond  and  the  Great  Os«\pee  ^Vn«i. 
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Xoumt  Proipeet  is  reached  from  Freedom  by  paaeing  <mt  1  Iff.  on  dM 
£.  road,  turning  to  the  r.  at  a  school-house  and  ascending  a  farm-road  ibr 
1  M.,  and  then  clambering  upward  oyer  the  ledges  for  nearly  1  M.  more. 
The  slopes  and  sammit  are  rocky,  though  groves  of  small  trees  have 
grown  near  the  top,  and  the  view  is  not  materially  obstructed  in  any 
direction. 

ThA  View  from  Mt  Prospect  includes  Mt.  Washington,  and  parts  of 
Adams  and  Madison,  which  are  seen  through  the  great  depressions  of  the 
Saco  and  filUs  yalleys,  about  N.  N.  W.  A  little  to  the  r.,  and  well  out  on 
the  horizon,  are  Mts.  Wild-Cat  and  the  Garter  Dome,  separated  by  the  re- 
markable gorge  of  the  Garter  Notch;  and  Thorn  ML  is  seen  farther  in  the 
foreground.  Farther  to  the  r.  and  nearer,  are  the  rolling  Green  Hills  of 
Conway,  overlooked  by  the  hotel  on  the  apex  of  Ki«u^arge.  Toward  the 
N.  are  the  high  hills  of  Eatoil,  along  the  boundary.  Farther  to  the  r.  are 
the  Frost  and  Burnt-Meadow  Mts.,  with  a  part  of  Mt  Pleasant  beyond. 
Toward  the  E.  the  view  rests  on  the  highlands  of  Western  Maine,  towards 
Porter  and  Hiram.  Farther  to  the  r.  are  the  Cornish  and  Limington  hills; 
and  the  great  plains  of  York  County  stretch  away  on  the  S.  E.  to  the 
shore  of  the  sea,  where  it  is  claimed  that  Saco  and  Biddeford  are  visibly 
on  a  clear  day.  On  the  S.  is  Province  Pond,  in  front  of  the  highlands  of 
Wakefield;  and  Green  Mt  lifts  its  long  and  ponderous  ridges  just  across 
the  Ossipee  Valley,  in  the  S.  W.,  with  glimpses  of  Lake  Winnepesankee 
beyond.  Nearly  W.,  6  M.  distant,  is  the  beautiful  oval  of  Ossipee  Lake, 
with  the  dark  Ossipee  Mts.  extending  to  the  r.  and  1.  beyond  for  many 
miles.  Farther  to  the  r.  is  Silver  Lake;  and  up  the  long  Tamworth  valley 
are  the  noble  and  imposing  peaks  of  the  Sandwich  Bange,  with  higher 
summits  overlooking  them  from  the  N. 

147.  The  Whittier  Peak. 

The  Whittier  Peak  is  one  of  the  N.  summits  of  the  Ossipee  Baa«,  easy  of  aocMi 
and  commanding  a  rich  and  extensive  view.  The  Editor  could  not  BimI  takx  uiy  dis* 
tinctive  name  had  been  applied  to  it  by  the  people  of  the  adjacent  oountry-ilde,  and 
he  therefore  suggests  the  above  name,  in  honor  of  the  noble  poet  of  New  Bngland 
who  has  written  so  often  of  the  Ossipee  Range  and  its  yalleys.  The  monntain  diffsn 
from  most  of  Its  densely  wooded  brethren  in  that  it  is  composed  ot  a  soooession  of 
highly  Inclined  ledges,  ascending  so  continuously  that  the  forest  cannot  obtain 
lodgement,  and  only  a  few  small  trees  are  scattered  along  the  slope.  The  crest  is 
clear  and  sharp,  being  formed  by  two  low  ramparts  of  rock,  between  which  is  a  tiny 
grassy  hollow.  The  nearest  and  most  arduous  route  of  ascent  is  by  leaving  the 
W.-Ossipee  road  about  1  M.  W.  of  S.  Tamworth,  crossing  the  meadow,  travernng  a 
belt  of  woods  at  the  base,  and  clambering  upward  over  uie  bare  ledges.  The  easier 
and  better  routes  are :  (1)  by  driving  up  the  road  which  runs  S.  firom  S  Tamworth 
into  the  Ossipee  glens,  baring  to  the  r.  to  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  mountain,  ascend- 
iug  through  the  pastures,  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge  on  the  W.,  and  then  scaling  the 
rocks  for  a  few  rods  to  the  crest ;  or  (2)  by  leaving  the  W.-Ossipee  road  at  the  first 
road  diverging  to  the  r.,  E.  of  Gove^s  Comer,  and  about  8  M.  ftom  Moultonborough 
Comer,  foDowiDg  the  side-road  for  «.\M>ut  ^  'M..  to  «^^«\\v«<  ^Bxm-\i«sQ«»^  whence  a  path 
Jeads  up  to  the  pastures  on  the  1^.  W.  AAe  ot  x\vftXttoxvTi^A\x,^»R>^\^^^^l««Bfc«^ 
«  the  Brst  ronteaiid  a«jend\ng  thence  \TilV«  ^^^JT^^^.^  \  \vSL  "^^^^^^ 
the  IT.-OMipee  road  to  the  cteat  8\iou\d\>e,Va  A«w«  «m«.A-^\^«^ 
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•  The  View.  — Nearly  S.  S.  E.  is  tfaa  hig^  black  mass  of  MelTin  Peak, 
with  a  densely  wooded  ridge  running  up  to  Black  Snout,  which  is  about  S. 
To  the  r.  of  its  flanking  ridge  is  Red  Hill,  whose  long  heights  are  nearly 
sundered  by  a  deep  depression  in  the  centre.  Over  the  opening  between 
the  Ossipee  Range  and  Red  Hill,  nearly  S.  W ,  is  the  Sanbomton  Mt,  with 
other  high  hills  in  the  town  of  Sanbomton.  Far  away  over  the  L  centre  of 
Red  Hill  is  the  pyramidal  peak  of  Kearsarge.  Through  the  gap  in  Red 
Hill  are  the  Bridgewater  Hills;  and  between  Red  Hill  and  Squam  Lake 
the  crest  of  Cardigan  is  seen  in  the  distance,  with  Plymouth  Mt  on  its  r. 
Beyond  and  over  the  high-spired  hamlet  of  Sandwich  Lower  Comer  ^  ^ 
portion  of  the  beautiful  Squam  Lake,  with  the  Squam  Mts.  on  the  N. 
shore,  on  whose  r.  are  the  bold  ridges  of  Mor^^  Mt,  with  Prospect's  flat 
top  peering  over  the  line,  due  W.  In  the  foreground  is  the  isluid-dotted 
Red-Hill  Pond,  beyond  which  is  Sandwich  Centre,  with  its  two  white 
spires,  and  over  the  mountains  above  are  the  blue  crest-lines  of  Mts.  Garr 
and  Kinneo.  Bearcamp  Pond  is  seen  nearer  at  hand,  marked  by  a  single 
islet,  over  which  is  Mt  Israel,  with  pastures  extending  well  up  its  slope. 
Far  away  over  and  a  little  to  the  r.  of  Bearcamp  Pond  is  Moosilauke, 
crowned  by  a  house.  To  the  N.  W.,  over  a  ledgy  spur  of  the  Whittier 
Peak,  is  the  massive  and  pointless  Sandwich  Dome,  on  the  1.  of  which, 
through  the  gap  towards  Mt.  Israel,  are  the  mountains  beyond  the  Mad- 
River  valley,  the  r.  flank  of  Fisher^s  Mt.,  the  whole  of  Green  Mt,  and  the 
1.  flank  of  Tecumseh.  On  the  r.  of  Sandwich  Dome  is  the  long  ridge  of 
Flat  Mt.,  with  high-crowned  Osceola  peering  over  the  I.  and  two  sharp 
peaks  of  Tripyramid  over  the  r.  In  the  foreground  is  a  pretty  stream, 
meandering  down  the  valley  between  brightly  colored  sandy  shores. 

The  noble  peak  of  Whiteface  next  appears,  with  its  crown  of  glittering 
white  cliffs,  cut  into  by  a  profound  ravine,  on  whose  1.  rim  is  the  path. 
To  the  r.,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  bristluig  ridge,  is  the  high  pointed 
mass  of  Passaconaway,  buttressed  on  the  r.  by  white-headed  spurs,  and 
supported  on  the  r.  by  the  lower  heights  of  Mt  Paugus,  covered  with  bare 
ledges  and  marked  by  a  long  and  gracefully  curving  slic^^.  More  distant, 
and  looking  over  the  r.  shoulder  of  Passaconaway,  are  the  ascending 
terraces  of  Mts.  Nancy  aiid  Willey,  to  the  r.  of  which,  and  near  to  Paugus, 
are  the  white  crests  of  Tremont  On  the  r.  flank  of  Paugus  is  the  uneven 
ridge  of  Bear  Mt,  beyond  and  over  which  are  parts  of  the  distant  Carter 
Range.  If  seen  on  a  clear  day,  the  Presidential  Range  is  nearly  over  Mt 
Paugus.  The  needle-like  peak  of  Chocoraa  lifts  its  blanched  point  on  the 
r.  of  Paugus,  and  shows  its  bold  supporting  flanks  on  the  S.  and  E  On  the 
r.,  and  apparently  at  right  angles,  is  the  entire  ridge  of  Moat  Mt.  (over  N. 
Conway),  with  U»  clear-cut  N.  peak  and  high  bare  rld^.  ?*x\.^l^&- 
Moriah  appears  over  this  mountain,  and  on  VtftT.  «c^  ^AtiCvaw"^ 'af^  \.^^i%6ar- 
tant  peaks,  with  Mt  Bartlett  rising  up  tot\vft  «,ycams{tcV5.«X  ^-^x«ssi>A.  «»^ 
Kianarge,  whose  apex,  is  crowned  by  a  \iouBe- 
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To  the  r.  of  Kiarsarge  are  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway,  with  Blackcap 
eminent.  Nearly  N.  E.  is  the  distant  Mt  Sabattos,  in  Lovell,  with  tlit 
Greenwood  highlands  beyond;  and  more  to  the  r.  is  the  round-headed 
Mt.  Tom,  in  Fryeburg,  with  the  Waterford  mountains  back  of  it.  AboQl 
E.  N.  £.,  80  M.  distant,  is  the  long  ridge  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  a  hotel  os 
its  middle  crest.  Much  nearer,  and  within  6-8  M.,  is  Silver  Lake,(m 
whose  N.  shore  is  the  hamlet  of  Madison,  over  which  are  the  ledges  of 
the  Gline  and  Lyman  Mts.  Elliott  Pond  is  in  the  line  towards  SilfiC 
Lake,  and  S.  Tamworth  shows  its  white  houses  close  below,  at  the  fbot 
of  the  Whittier  Peak.  Over  Silver  Lake  are  the  shaggy  highlands  of 
Eaton,  with  the  Frost  and  Burnt-Meadow  Mts.  of  Brownfield  beyond.  Tk| 
view  is  now  closed  by  the  lines  of  wooded  heights  in  the  E.  part  <tf  Hit  V 
Ossipee  Range,  extending  towards  W.  Ossipee. 


**  Throuffh  Sandwich  Notch  the  ireit-wlnd  Mmg 
Oood  morrow  to  the  cotter ; 
And  once  a^dn  Chooorua's  horn 
Of  shadow  pierced  the  water 

**  Above  hii  broad  lake  OMipee 

Once  more  the  sanahine  wearing; 
Stooped,  tracinf  on  that  iilver  thtold 
Hie  grun  armorial  bearing. 


For  health  comet  iparkllngln  Uie  i 

From  cool  Choconia  itealing; ; 
There'!  Iron  in  our  northern  winds ; 

Our  pines  are  trees  of  healing.** 

Whittikh's  Among  the  HUh, 
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148.    Wolfeborongh. 

Hotels.  —  Tht  *  PftTilion  aoeommodates  900  guests  ($8  a  day ;  $10  - 17  a  WMk). 
It  is  a  Urge  and  first-class  house,  situated  on  high  ground,  whence  a  lawn  of  six  acres 
slopes  down  to  the  lake  and  the  boat-piers.  It  is  not  in  the  manuftcturing  part  of 
the  Yillage.  The  view  of  Wolfeborongh  Bay  and  the  Belknap  peaks  from  this  point 
is  one  of  the  best  possible.  Boats  and  carriages  can  be  obtained  at  the  hotel,  which 
has  also  the  usual  conveniences  of  a  large  summer-resort.  The  PayiUon  is  an  old 
and  well-&med  house,  with  an  ilUe  oonsUtuency  of  regular  visitors. 

The  Glendon  House  is  a  new  and  comfortable  summer-hotel  at  the  centre  of  the 
Tillage,  near  the  railroad-station  and  steaibboat-wharf.  It  accommodates  160  g^ts, 
at  ^  a  day.  The  Belrue  House  is  nearly  opposite  the  Olendon,  and  overlooks  part 
of  the  lake.  It  has  room  for  75  guests,  at  87  - 10  a  week.  The  Lake  House  is  Uw 
village  inn  (100  guests),  and  is  N.  W.  of  the  station. 

The  Lake-View  House  is  &vorably  located  on  the  hill  above  the  Pavilion  (first 
street  to  the  r.),  and  accommodates  60  boarders  ($10-12  a  week).  The  Belmont 
House  (0.  R.  Teaton)  is  in  the  same  ineighborhood,  and  has  rooms  for  25.  The 
Olen  Cottage  (Levi  Horn)  accommodates  60,  and  is  on  the  first  side  street  to  the  1. 
beyond  the  Pavilion.  J.  L.  Header's  house  is  1  M  from  the  station,  and  accommo- 
dates 50  people.  There  are  several  other  boarding-houses  in  and  near  the  village, 
and  many  of  the  adjacent  farmers  take  in  summer-guests. 

DIstanres.  —  Wolfeborongh  to  Tumble  Down  Dick,  6  M. ;  to  Copple  Crown, 
6} ;  around  the  Short  Square,  6  ;  the  Long  Square,  12  ;  around  Smith's  Pond,  12 ; 
to  the  Devil's  Den,  8 ;  to  the  Cssipee  Falls,  14 ;  to  Alton  Bay,  10 ;  to  Weirs,  16 ;  to 
Centre  Harbor,  20. 

Railroad. —  Wolfeborough  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Eastern  Railroad. 
The  morning  trains  reach  Boston  at  2  p.  m-  ;  the  morning  trains  from  Boston  arrive 
at  12.37  p.  M.  The  distance  to  Boston  ia  108^  M. ;  the  time  is  4-5  hrs.  Noon  and 
evening  trains  run  from  Wolfeborough  to  N.  Conway  in  about  2  hrs. 

Steamboats.  — The  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  the  Mt.  Washington  touch  at  Wolfe- 
borough several  times  daily.  The  former  runs  to  Weirs  and  Centre  Harbor,  the 
latter  to  Centre  Harbor  and  Alton  Bay.  The  little  steam-yacht  Nettie  is  kept  here 
for  the  use  of  tourists.    Her  rates  are  S 1  an  hour. 

Stages  run  daily  to  Melvin  Tillage  (10  M.)  The  hotel-carriages  frequently  run 
to  Copple  Crown,  the  charge  being  S  1.50  per  passenger. 

Wolfeborough  is  the  largest  village  in  Carroll  County  and  on  Lake 
Winnepesaukee.  It  is  prettily  situated  at  the  foot  of  Wolfeborough  Bay, 
on  the  outlet  of  Smithes  Pond,  whose  water-power  is  utilized  by  several 
factories.  The  view  from  the  village  includes  the  whole  extent  of  the 
bay,  a  part  of  the  open  lake,  and  the  noble  peaks  of  Mt.  Belknap,  beyond. 
A  great  variety  of  lake  and  mountain  views  may  be  obtained  by  driving 
out  on  the  adjacent  roads,  which  are  well  kept  and  easy.  Tba  1«J&a  >te«M 
js  also  explored  with  facility  from  this  point,  Viy  e?LCAXx%vQ>tA  o^^^  ^'^'ksss- 
boats,  by  rowing,  or  by  the  fascinating  mooTiYv^VvX.  cxft\«^\«^*  ^VvSa.  «^ 
frequently  organized.  These  varied  attractioiiB\ia.NeT3Mi.^«i^  0&^Q««^^'*= 
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important  summer-resort,  where  fully  10,000  visitors  Rpend  parts  of  tlieir 
summers,  resulting  in  an  income  of  $  125,000  to  tlie  residents. 

Tlie  village  is  built  on  the  slopes  of  two  hills  which  rise  about  the  outlet 
of  Smithes  River.  It  contains  Congregational,  Friends*,  and  **  Christian'* 
churches,  an  academy  called  the  Wolfeborough  Christian  Institute,  a  na- 
tional bank  and  two  savings-banks,  a  weekly  newspaper,  15  -  20  stores, 
and  several  small  factories. 

The  Devits  Den  is  8  M.  from  the  village,  in  New  Durham,  and  is  reached 
by  a  walk  of  }  M.  from  a  neighboring  farm-house.  Here  one  can  go  for 
several  rods  through  a  dark  cavern,  and  then  climb  up  a  ladder  to  the 
ledges  above.  E,  Alton  is  a  lofty  hamlet  6  M.  S.  W.  of  Wolfeborongfa, 
whence  a  noble  view  is  gained  (see  Route  150,  adjinem). 

The  town  of  Wolfeborough  has  1,996  inhabitants,  and  covers  28,680 
acres  of  land,  of  which  16,694  are  improved.  The  manufactures  of  the 
town  include  blankets,  leather,  shoes,  and  lumber,  amounting  to  over 
$  500,000  a  year.  The  soil  is  hard,  but  strong,  and  much  garden  produce 
is  raised  for  the  use  of  the  sununer-visitors.  Besides  tlie  chief  village, 
there  are  the  hamlets  of  Mill  Village,  Wolfeborough  Centre,  N.  Wolfe- 
borough, and  S.  Wolfeborough.  The  former  is  ^  M.  from  thd  steamboat- 
wharf,  and  contains  several  factories.  The  Centre  is  on  the  N.  shore  of 
Smith's  Pond,  about  3  M.  from  the  wharf;  N.  Wolfeborough  is  near  the 
foot  of  Batson  Hill  and  the  Whiteface  and  Cotton  Mts.,  towards  Ossipee 
Comer;  and  8.  Wolfeborough  is  at  the  woollen-mills  on  the  outlet  of  Rust 
Pond,  on  the  Alton  road.  The  Franklin  House  is  a  large  inn  at  the  latter 
point,  owning  the  small  steamboat  Morning  Star. 

Smith's  Fond  is  a  pretty  lake  about  1  M.  N.  £.  of  Wolfeborough,  and 
88  ft.  above  the  lake.  It  is  4  M.  long,  and  contains  several  islands;  the 
largest  of  which  is  Stamp- Act  Island,  nearly  }  M.  long.  One  of  the  favor- 
ite drives  is  around  this  pond,  on  whose  E.  shore  are  the  remains  of  the 
old  feudal  mansion  called  Wentworth  House.  In  view  of  the  beauty 
of  the  lake  and  its  historic  memories,  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  to 
change  the  prosaic  name  of  Smith's  Pond  to  the  more  stately  and  signifi- 
cant one  of  Lake  Wentworth. 

Wentworth  House  was  100  X  45  ft  in  dimensions,  with  five  large  bams.  Tt  was 
one  of  the  four  main  stations  in  the  surveys  for  Holland's  map ;  and  here  the  Bfaana- 
chusetts  youth  who  afterwards  became  Count  Rumfbrd  and  prime-minister  of  Ba- 
varia was  nobly  entertained  by  the  genial  governor.  After  the  exile  of  ttie  Went- 
worths,  the  house  fell  into  unworthy  hands ;  and  it  was  burnt  in  1820.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  when  Wentworth  was  flying  hence  to  the  royal  fleet  at  Portsmouth,  he 
loaded  his  carriage  here  with  his  plate  and  treasure.  But  the  weary  horses  were 
soon  unable  to  draw  the  heavy  load,  and  the  alternatives  were  to  leave  Lady  Went- 
worth or  the  treasure-chests.  The  latter  were  buried  by  night  in  the  forest,  and 
have  often  been  vainly  sought. 
In  the  year  1638  a  scion  of  the  illustrious  and  knightly  ftmily  of  Wentworth 

passed  trom  Yorkshire  to  New  HampAh\ie«  NtYi«t«Yi«  to\ic&dA^«biiAwand  noble  house. 

One  of  his  descendants  was  John  WentwonYi, 'wYio  vna  >wrci  «;>•  ^5'<!«Mfi«;«^'^  «A 

fiirveyor-general  of  the  ^yal  foTeRte,!^^^^^^^^^^?^^^^,,^^^ 
At  the  outbreak  ot  the  Eevolution  h«  teiMtoft*  axuaox  v»^«»  — *, 
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into  exile  by  Uie  people  of  New  Bempehire.  He  vie  mede  goremor  of  Nora  Beotia, 
and  recelTed  the  title  of  beronet,  with  the  honorable  priril^fe  of  bearing  two  kejs 
■on  hifl  eoat-of-armSf  emUonatic  of  his  fideUtj. 

President  I>w%ht  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Got.  John  Wentworth,  and  in  bis 
honor  named  Leke  Wlnnepesankee  Lake  Wentwarth  and  Mt.  Laikyette  (nntU  then 
nnnamed)  Mt.  Wenttoortk.  He  says :  **  He  was  a  man  of  soond  undentandingf  re- 
flned  taste,  enlarged  riews,  and  a  dignified  spirit.  Hi>  manners,  also,  were  ele^uit ; 
and  his  dispoeition  enterprising.  Agricnlture  in  this  ProTince  owed  more  to  him 
ihan  to  any  other  man.  He  also  originated  tlM  formation  of  new  roads,  and  ttie 
impmvement  of  old  ones.  .  .  .  This  gentleman  was  the  greatest  ben^uitor  to  the 
Province  of  New  Hampeliire,  mentioned  in  its  history." 

Wolfeborongh  was  settled  in  1770,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  WoU^,  who 
was  killed  in  battle  before  Qoebec.  In  1771  the  Provincial  aathorities  commanded 
the  construction  of  a  road  three  rods  wide  from  the  GoTemor's  House,  at  Wolfd- 
borongh,  throogh  Tuftonboroogh,  Moukonboroagh,  New  Holdemess,  Plymonth, 
and  Baker's  Riv«r«  to  Dartmouth  College.  The  ancient  map  of  Kalm  calls  this  sec- 
tion the  King^s  Woods.  In  1774  men  were  hired  here  to  build  the  British  iMirracks 
at  Boston;  and  in  the  Ibllowing  year  the  inhabitants  attacked  Wentworth  Honee. 

148^  Copple  Crown  and  Tninble  Down  Dick. 

Copple  Crown  is  a  monntain  in  Brookfield,  2,100  ft.  high.    As  seen 

from  distant  points  it  shows  a  moderate  pealc,  flanlied  by  long  and  gradual 

slopes  on  either  side.    It  affords  a  beautiful  view  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee 

and  the  mountains  beyond,  and  is  frequently  ascended  by  tourists  from 

Wolfeborougfa.   It  is  claimed  that  do  ponds  and  lakes  are  visible  from  this 

peak. 

Copple  Crown  is  abont  6}  H.  ftom  Wolfeborongh,  and  is  reached  by  a  pleasant 
road  which  mns  to  the  S.,  with  pretty  lake-^iews  on  the  r.  5  M.  from  the  Tillage 
an  ancient  church  is  passed  on  the  L.  just  beyoud  which  the  tourist  diTerges  on  a 
side  road  to  the  1.  It  is  }  M.  fh>m  this  point  to  the  &rm  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tidn,  which  is  reached  by  the  first  by-road  to  the  r.  The  ascent  of  the  mountain 
from  the  ilMrm  is  about  1  M.  long,  of  which  the  first  half  is  through  an  open  pasture, 
and  the  rest  is  on  a  pleasant  and  well-marked  forest-path.  On  leading  the  fitrm- 
liouse,  the  visitor  ascends  the  open  pastures  on  the  1.  flanking  ridge,  to  a  lone  birch- 
tree,  whence  his  course  is  shaped  to  a  lone  oak,  up  near  the  woods  A  short  dis- 
tance fh>m  the  oak,  in  the  edge  of  the  forest,  the  path  is  found.  For  much  of  the 
distance  this  route  follows  a  nearly  level  ridge,  broken  occasionally  by  ledges  and 
bonlders.  The  labor  of  the  ascent  of  Copple  Crown  is  a  mere  trifle  in  comparison 
with  that  of  certain  of  the  minor  White  Mts.  After  advancing  for  about  ^  M. 
through  the  forest,  a  divergence  of  the  paths  is  reached.  That  which  passes  on 
leads  in  a  few  rods  to  a  ledgy  crest  which  overlooks  the  country  to  the  S.  and  S.  W. ; 
and  the  path  diverging  upward  to  the  r.  conducts  speedily  to  the  main  view-point  on 
the  higher  peak.  The  young  forests  on  the  ridge  have  advanced  so  rapidly  as  to 
eloHO  out  the  prospect  in  certain  directions,  and  greatly  interfere  with  other  lines 
of  vision.  The  hotel-keepers  of  Wolfeborongh  should  either  have  these  trees  cleared 
away,  or  else  form  a  high  observation -platform  out  of  the  timbers  which  lie  on  the 
itnmmit.  From  the  ledges  at  the  end  of  the  direct  path,  from  the  nppor  crest,  and 
ftom  a  more  northerly  crag  which  is  reached  by  a  short  path  to  tiie  r.  just  beyond 
the  timbers,  a  general  view  may  be  made  up.  The  best  singlepoint  for  a  prospect 
is  the  last-named,  which  locdts  out  on  Winnepesaukee  and  the  White  and  Franconia 
Hts. 

*  THb  View,  —  The  first  feature  to  be  noticed  In  tlie  riew  from  Copple 
Crown  is  the  outstretched  expanse  of  LaV.e'W\T«v«kV««^'«^^^>^'='*^^^^ 
MandBand  cut  by  long  and  verdant  pTomoTvtOT\s»,   'l\v^A\s«»iJofe^'^^^«^  ^ 
pact  extends  totheN.W.  for  nearly  ^0  ^(L,  mx^  N&  VwsjAsAVj  ^x^ns^w*??' 
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ranges  of  mountains  on  either  side.  About  W.,  and  8  M.  distant,  is  tiie 
rounded  green  ridge  of  Long  Stack  Mt.,  over  which,  and  beyond  the  lake, 
the  swelh'ng  crests  of  the  Suncook  and  Belknap  ranges  are  seen,  running 
far  to  the  r.  Towards  the  lake  shore  is  the  hamlet  of  S.  Wolfeborough, 
near  Rust  Pond,  beyond  which  is  the  long  height  of  Rattlesnake  Island; 
and  over  the  latter,  87  M.  distant,  are  the  white  domes  of  Mt.  Cardigan, 
with  the  Bristol  and  New-Hampton  hills  nearer.  Looking  across  the 
Wolfeborough  Bay  and  Neck,  the  eye  traverses  the  broadest  part  of  the 
lake,  passes  Plymouth  Mt  and  the  Bridge  water  Hills,  and  rests  on  Smart^s 
Mt.,  a  long  ridge  falling  off  on  the  S.  Farther  to  the  r.,  the  view-line 
crosses  the  farms  on  Tuilonborough  Neck,  Cow  and  Long  Islands,  and  the 
bay  of  Centre  Harbor,  and  ascends  the  long  Pemigewasset-Asquamchu- 
mauke  valley  to  Mt.  Cuba,  a  high  ridge  near  the  Connecticut  River. 

In  the  foreground,  about  6  M.  distant,  is  the  large  white  village  of 
Wolfeborough,  with  Smithes  Pond  on  the  r.,  and  nearly  in  this  line,  at  the 
N.  end  of  WInnepesaukee,  the  summer-hamlet  of  Centre  Harbor  is  visible. 
Over  the  Squam  Range,  back  of  Centre  Harbor,  the  smooth  top  of  Mt. 
Prospect  and  the  long  dark  ridges  of  Mt  Carr  are  seen ;  to  the  r.  of  which 
is  the  lofty  blue  plateau  of  Moosilauke,  with  Kinneo's  peak  in  advance, — 
the  last  two  being  seen  over  the  r.  part  of  Wolfeborough.    Over  the  little 
pond  r.  of  Wolfeborough,  about  20  M.  distant,  is  the  shapeless  mass  of  Red 
Hill,  with  Sandwich  Dome  over  it  on  the  r.,  falling  upon  the  1.  flank  of  the 
nearer  Ossipee  Range.    Between  Red  Hill  and  Sandwich  Dome  several  of 
the  Campton  and  Pemigewasset  Mts.  are  visible.    (It  is  claimed  that  the 
Franconia  Mts.  also  are  visible  from  Copple  Crown,  nearly  over  Sandwich 
Dome. )    The  view  now  rests  on  Smith's  Pond,  a  beautiful  island-strewn 
lake  in  the  foreground,  approaching  within  2^  M.  of  Copple  Crown,  with  a 
white  and  silvery  beach,  and  containing  the  large  Stamp-Act  Island.    Be- 
yond this  lake  is  the  great  dark  Ossipee  Range,  extending  for  miles  along 
the  N.    To  the  r.  of  its  chief  peak  is  the  blanched  crest  of  Whiteface, 
with  the  black  dome  of  Passaconaway  to  the  E.     On  the  r.  of  the  latter 
and  farther  away  is  the  vast  mass  of  Mt.  Carrigain,  with  the  remarkable 
Carrigain  Notch  fairly  seen  on  the  r.,  mto  which  falls  the  precipitous  side 
of  Mt.  Lowell.    The  next  mountain  to  the  r.  of  and  lower  than  Passacon- 
away is  Paugus,  above  which  is  the  white  cap  of  Tremont,  with  part  of 
Mt  Willey  beyond.    Over  the  wooded  cape  at  the  r.^  end  of  Smith's  Pond 
are  the  Batson  and  Trask  Hills,  above  N.  Wolfeborough;  and  far  away  on 
the  same  line  is  a  part  of  the  hamlet  of  Tamworth  Iron- Works.     Over  the 
latter  rises  the  noble  whit«  crest  of  Chocorua;  on  whose  r.,  and  a  little  be- 
yond, are  the  high  ledges  of  Moat  Mt    Over  the  latter,  50  M.  away  on  the 
horizon,  a  little  W.  of  N.,  is  the  stately  cone  of  Mt  Washington,  with  parts 
of  Adams  and  Madison,  Monroe  atvd  Y\easMi^   T^  iVkft  r.  of  the  ragged 
peaks  of  Moat  are  the  remote  Mt.  VJM-CbX  wA^V»^«^««'^>^^^'^V'^^«q^ 
which  is  the  sharply  cut  Carter  ^ot^\i.   t\vom^u\%\.^v>^^^^^i«x 
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Dome,  and  on  its  r.  is  the  S.  peak  of  Double-Head.  In  a  line  towards  the 
latter  is  a  part  of  Ossipee  Lake,  close  by  which,  on  the  £.,  is  the  great 
shapeless  ridge  of  Grreen  Mt.,  with  pastures  on  its  sides. 

The  cliff  of  Tumble  Down  Dick  is  just  to  the  N.,  across  a  narrow  glen, 
with  Mt.  Delight  on  its  r.  A  little  E.  of  N.,  and  4  -  6  M.  distant,  are  the 
Whiteface  and  Cotton  Mts.,  over  which  are  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway; 
and  still  farther  N.  is  the  hotel-crowned  apex  of  Mt  Kiarsarge,  beyond  N. 
Conway;  and  the  white  ledges  of  Baldface  are  yet  more  distant  Oyer 
the  1.  flank  of  Green  Mt.,  far  to  the  N.,  are  Mts.  Slope  and  Eastman,  be- 
yond which,  50  M.  away,  is  Mt.  Royce,  on  the  edge  of  the  Androscoggin 
Valley;  and  close  by  the  latter  is  Speckled  Mt,  in  Maine.  To  the  r.  of 
Green  Mt  is  a  long  array  of  highlands  in  Southwestern  Maine,  extending 
towards  the  Saco  River. 

About  E.,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  is  Cook  Pond,  with  the  hamlet 
of  Brookfield  Comer  across  its  r.  part,  beyond  which  is  the  larger  village 
of  Wakefield  Comer,  with  a  conspicuous  church.  Orer  the  latter  is  Lake 
Newichiwannock,  and  to  its  r.  is  the  historic  Lovell's  Pond.  Mt.  Teneriffe 
and  the  plains  of  Milton  are  on  the  S.  E. ;  and  on  the  S.  are  the  high  adja- 
cent ridges  of  Great  Moose  Mt.  Several  villages  are  seen  beyond,  among 
which  (it  is  said)  are  Rochester  and  Dover,  with  a  broad  roach  of  the 
ocean ;  and  the  Isles  of  Shoals  are  pointed  out  nearly  over  Great  Falls. 
The  long  lowlands  of  Strafford  County  stretch  away  toward  the  S.,  beyond 
Great  Moose  Mt 

About  S.  W.,  and  4  •  6  M.  distant,  is  the  long  and  picturesquely  irregu- 
lar Merrymeeting  Pond,  over  which,  far  away,  are  the  twin  Uncanoonuc 
peaks,  with  the  bold  Temple  Mts.  beyond.  Near  the  Uncanoonucs  it  is 
claimed  that  Mt.  Wachuset  may  be  seen,  on  a  clear  day.  Farther  to  the 
r.,  65  M.  distant,  Monadnock  is  visible,  with  its  round  top  low  down  on 
the  horizon,  and  guarded  on  the  E.  by  the  long  ridge  of  Pack  Monadnock. 
Toward  the  S.  W.  the  view  crosses  hilly  Gilmanton  and  sweeps  over 
leagues  of  the  populous  Merrimac  Valley.  About  W.  S.  W.  is  Lovewell's 
Mt,  in  Washington;  and  glimpses  of  the  Green  Mts.  may  be  gained  be- 
yond. Farther  to  the  r.,  and  nearly  over  the  foot-hills  of  the  Simcook  and 
Belknap  Ranges,  is  the  high  pyramid  of  Mt.  Kearsarge. 


Tamble  Down  Dick  is  a  high  hill  1  M.  N.  of  Copple  Crown,  and  6  M. 
from  Wolfeborough.  It  is  covered  with  pasture  land,  and  is  easily  reached 
from  the  road,  which  crosses  it  not  far  below  the  top.  On  one  side  there 
is  a  picturesque  cliff,  over  which  it  is  said  a  blind  horse  named  **  Dick  " 
once  fell,  whence  the  name  of  the  hill.  There  is  also  an  Indian  legend 
about  this  name.  The  view,  though  good,  is  far  inferior  to  that  from  Cop- 
ple Crown.  Toward  the  S.  is  the  high  g;reeii-c\A.^iii<Bfifb  ^^  Qw^-^V^  Clx^^a^^ 
with  the  Long  Stack  Mt  on  its  r.  TVi©  '^^Wlia.^  ^%.tv^  ^^os^^  %ks!^ 
across  a  part  of  the  lake,  and  Rt\st  Pond  Vb  \n  l\v^  loT«^E!t^\al\VS8i^^s^^  ^ 
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with  Rattlesnake  Island  over  it.  Mt  Cardigan  is  fkr  away  beyond,  over 
the  New-Hampton  hills.  Smart's  Mt.  and  Ht  Cuba  are  very  distant, 
nearly  over  the  white  village  of  Wolfeborongh;  Centre  Harbor  is  seen  at 
the  end  of  the  long  and  beautiful  lake,  with  Mt.  Carr  beyond  to  the  r., 
over  and  far  back  of  Squam  Lake.  Over  the  Sqnam  Mts.  is  Mt  Weeta- 
moo,  among  the  Campton  Mts. ;  and  the  lofty  crests  of  Kinneo  and  Moosi- 
lanke  are  still  more  distant,  the  latter  being  over  the  1.  of  the  adjacent 
Smith's  Pond.  Red  Hill  is  about  N.  W.,  over  a  part  of  Winnepesankee; 
and  the  dark  mass  of  Sandwich  Dome  appears  over  it  on  the  r.,  flanked 
by  Osceola,  Whiteface,  and  Passaconaway.  The  dark  Ossipee  Range 
next  appears,  within  10-12  M.,  and  covering  a  broad  area.  On  its  r.  is 
the  crest  of  Chocoma,  the  Moat  Mt,  Mt  Wild-Cat  and  the  Carter  Dome 
(with  the  Carter  Notch  between),  and  the  remote  peaks  of  Double-Head, 
Thorn  Mt,  Kiarsarge,  Baldface,  Royce,  and  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway. 
The  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham  is  on  the  r.  of  the  Ossipee  Range,  and  sevenil 
mountains  of  Western  Maine  rise  beyond.  The  views  to  the  E.  and  S.  E. 
include  the  ponds,  highlands,  and  hamlets  of  Wakefield,  Milton,  and  Mid- 
dleton. 

150.    Alton  Bay. 

Hotel. —The  Winnepesaakee  (formerly  Bay-yie#)  House,  looking  out  over  the 
bay  aud  to  the  distant  moan  tains  on  the  N.  Thte  te  a  laqge  second-eiaas  house,  with 
a  liyery-8table  attached.  The  rates  are  9 10- 12  a  week.  Row-boats  and  sail-boafci 
may  be  hired  here. 

Routes.  —  Alton  Bay  is  the  terminus  of  the  Dover  Bo  Winnepesankee  braaeh  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.,  and  is  28  M.  from  Dover  and  96  M.  from  Boston.  The 
steamboat  M<.  Washington  leaves  this  port  on  the  arriral  of  the  Boston  train  and 
goes  up  the  lake  to  Wolfeborongh  and  Centre  Harbor. 

Alton  Bay  is  a  collection  of  a  few  houses  at  the  foot  of  the  arm  of  Lake 
Winnepesankee  which  bears  the  same  name,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Merry-Meeting  River.  It  is  surrounded  by  bold  hills  and  attractive 
scenery,  but  has  declined  as  a  summer-resort.  There  is  a  large  camp- 
meeting  ground  on  the  hill  over  the  station.  Good  fishing  is  found  in  the 
vicinity,  especially  among  the  ponds  in  the  a^acent  towns.  Trouting  is 
good  in  the  spring-time.  The  roads  are  hilly,  but  smooth,  and  give  a 
great  variety  of  fine  prospects.  Alton  ( Cocheco  House)  Is  a  small  country- 
village  li  M.  S.  £.  of  the  Bay.  The  town  has  1,769  inhabitants,  most  of 
whom  are  engaged  in  farming.  It  was  settled  in  1770,  and  named  after  a 
town  in  Southamptonshire,  England.  It  was  a  favorite  haunt  of  the 
Indians,  many  of  whose  skeletons  and  weapons  have  been  found.  A  wharf 
was  built  at  fhe  Bay  in  1882,  for  the  steamer  Belknap, 

Sheep  Mountain  is  a  high  and  rocky  ridge,  N.  W.  of  Alton  Bay,  which 
i$  often  ascended  for  the  sake  of  its  broad  view  over  Lake  Winnepesankee. 
It  18  reached  by  driving  out  i  "M..  on  tVkft  xoaA  \o  VJaa  Tnsi<(nv\a2aA^«svl  then 
ascending  4  M.  to  the  1.,  over  open  gcoTwa^.   ^7  t\^a5x^^Bowv^\^A«s«c.« 
yhitor3  can  avaU  themaelves  of  ataim..K)^^^^>xV*^^^^^^^^  ^^«- 
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mit.  The  Tiew  flrom  tbe  highway  ak»g  the  N.  flank  is  of  great  breadth 
and  beant  J,  inchiding  the  lake  and  the  northern  monntalns.  There  U  no 
wayside  view  in  the  iake-«oantry  that  can  sorpasa  this  in  variety  and 
extent. 

Frof  peet  Hill  is  4  M.  from  Alton  Bay,  near  S.  Alton ;  and  is  reached  by 
ascending  i  M.  dirongh  the  fields.  It  commands  a  very  noble  view  of 
the  country  to  the  S.  and  S.  W.,  and  the  ocean;  though  but  little  of  the 
lake  is  seen. 

The  nobie  white  crests  of  the  Alton  and  Suncook  Ranges  are  seen  to  the 
best  advantage  in  driving  toward  Mt  Belknap.  This  road  passes  over 
Sheep  Mt,  and  runs  W.  into  Gilford,  with  picturesque  highlands  on  either 
side.  Mt  Belknap  may  be  ascended  on  this  side  without  serious  difficult 
ty,  although  there  is  no  path.  The  visitor  should  turn  to  the  r.  from  the 
Gilford  road  on  a  farm-lane,  just'  beyond  Young's  Pond,  7  M.  from  the 
Bay..  Thence  a  high  and  ledgy  ridge  is  ascended,  and  the  flank  of  Bel- 
knap is  met  beyond  the  intervening  ravine.  It  is  12  M.  flrom  the  Bay  to 
the  path  up  Mt  Belknap,  and  the  road  is  very  hilly. 

Xerry-Xeeting  Lake  is  in  New  Durham,  7  M.  £.  of  Alton  Bay,  and  is 
10  M.  in  circumference.  It  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  among  the  hills, 
S.  W.  of  Copple  Crown  Mt.,  and  affords  good  fishing.  It  received  its 
pleasant  name  before  1770,  when  the  exploring  Masonian  grantees  met  on 
its  shores  and  had  a  great  feast.  Lougte  Pond  is  in  Gilmanton,  7  M.  S.  W. 
of  Alton  Bay,  by  the  Iron- Works  road.  It  contains  large  numbers  of  tame 
fish.  The  excursion  may  be  made  over  the  Sheep  Mt.  road,  with  its  noble 
.  views. 

'  OUmantoii  Is  one  of  the  best  fitrmiog  towns  in  the  State.  It  adjoins  Alton  on 
the  S.  W.  It  has  1,644  inhabitants,  and  28,840  acres  of  improTed  land.  It  was 
jnteitod  in  1727  to  24  persons  by  the  name  of  Gilman,  and  many  others.  Gilmanton 
von-'Worka  is  a  hamlet  in  the  E.  part,  where  iron  was  formerly  made  from  bog-ore 
wfakh  was  fished  up  with  long  tongs  from  the  bottom  of  Lougee  Pond.  Gilmanton 
Afodemy  {WB^ington  Hoose)  is  in  the  W.  part  of  the  town  and  is  a  pretty  village 
with  two  chnrohes.  The  academy  dates  from  1794,  and  has  a  theological  depart- 
ment. The  Saooook  Rang^  runs  through  this  town,  aflTording  some  picturesque  hill- 
scenery. 

JPealced  Hill  is  about  ^  M.  E.  of  the  Aftulemy,  and  rises  450  ft.  frmn  the  plain. 
The  Tiew  from  this  point  is  of  great  extent  and  beaaty,  and  is  attained  with  light 
exertion.  The  chief  points  on  the  horixon,  with  their  directions,  are  as  follows :  The 
tJncanoonuc  Mts  ,8.  20°  W. ;  the  State  House,  at  Concord,  S.  SV>  W. ;  Mt  William, 
in  Weare,  S.  82°  W.;  Crotched  Mt.,  in  Francestown,  S.  47°  W. ;  Monadnock,  S. 
fiO^  aO*  W.;  Kearsarge,  doe  W. ;  Mt.  Ascutney,  in  Vermont,  N.  80°  30'  W.;  Mt. 
Cardigan^.  5P  W. ;  Moosilauke,  in  Benton,  N.  19°  80'  W. ;  Mt.  WhitefiMe,  N.  7** 
B  ;  Mt.  Washington,  N.  12°  E. :  Mt.  BeUcnap,  N.  22°  E  ;  Great  Moose  Mt,  hi 
Brookfleld,  N.  79°  S. ;  Prospect  Hill,  hn  New  Durham,  S.  78°  £. 

AUon  Bay  to  Wolfeborough, 

The  distance  is  11  M.    On  reaching  the  top  of  the  lou^;  Ivvll  "^.^^  ^^ 
Alton  Bay  there  ts  a  good  view  of  Alton  and  OWmwoXioTi,  ^Jcvr«^  ^\.,.,"^>s.. 
iSelknap,  and  the  Suncook   Range.      Theae  p\c\.uTe%<^ek  W^wA^  'w^ 
ttequeady  seen  in  retrospects,  while  on  tlie  V  \ft  >iJtw^  VCiLft,  Vy^^^«^  ^^ 
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and  the  Sandwich  Range  at  its  head  and  the  Ossipee  Mts.  on  the  R. 
About  4  M.  from  Alton  Bay  the  roads  to  Fort  Point  and  Clay  Point 
diverge  to  the  I.  E,  Alton  is  a  high-placed  hamlec  around  a  large  Baptist 
church,  commanding  a  rich  view  over  the  lake,  with  the  Suncook  and 
Belknap  Mts.  on  the  1.,  followed  in  the  dbtance  by  Prospect,  Moosilauke, 
Red  Hill,  Sandwich  Dome,  Flat  Mt.,  Mt.  Israel,  Whiteface,  and  the  Ossipee 
Range,  over  whose  r.  flank  the  hotel  on  Kiarsarge  is  visible  on  a  clear  day. 
The  villages  of  W.  Alton,  Centre  Harbor,  and  Wolfeborough  are  also  seen; 
and  the  broadest  part  of  the  lake  is  on  the  r.  of  the  high  hill  of  Rattlesnake 
Island.  The  road  descends  through  maple  groves  and  reaches  8,  Wolfe' 
borough  (or  Mink  Brook),  3j|  M.  from  E.  Alton.  Beyond  this  hamlet 
pretty  views  of  Copple  Crown  are  given  on  the  r.  over  Rust  Pond. 

15L  The  Weirs,  Meredith,  and  Ashland. 

The  Weiri  {Lakeside  Hotel,  100  guests,  $2  a  day ;  Winnecootte  ffouse, 
$7-10  a  week,  both  finely  located)  is  the  point  where  the  railroad  connects 
with  the  steamboat  Lady  of  the  Ijoke,  and  is  a  rising  stmimer  resort,  with 
large  camp-meeting  grounds  of  the  better  class.  On  the  S.  E.  is  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  over  which  a  bridge  leads  to  Gilford. 

The  Endieott  Bock  is  near  the  Meredith  shore,  above  the  bridge  over  theoatlet  of 
the  lake,  and  is  imbedded  in  gravel.  It  is  20  ft.  aroand,  and  bears  the  carved  ia- 
scription, "  E.  I.  S.  W.  W.  P  John  Endieott,  Gov/'  It  was  so  inscribed  in  1652  by 
the  officers  sent  by  Massachusetts  to  find  the  head  of  the  Merrimac.  They  were 
Kentish  captains,— EdwardJohnson,  author  of  7%6  Wonder-Working  Providence 
of  7.ion'*s  Saviour  J  and  Simon  Willard ;  aided  by  Jonathan  Ince  and  John  Sherman 
Ancestor  of  the  statesman  of  that  name)  The  Maraachusetts  surveyors  of  1662 
were  informed  by  the  local  tribe  that  the  true  Merrimac  was  the  stream  flowing 
fh>m  Lake  Winnepesaukee ;  but  in  1669  Passdconaway  told  Major  Waldron  that  the 
name  was  applicable  either  to  that  stream  or  to  the  present  Pemigewa.«*8et. 

In  the  earlier  days,  vast  numbers  of  alewi^es,  salmon,  and  shad  ascended  the 
Merrimac  every  year,  the  former  branching  off  into  the  tributary  streams,  the 
salmon  ascending  the  Pemigewasset  to  its  cold  spring  sources,  and  the  shad  seeking 
the  clear  waters  of  Winnepesaukee.  On  the  shallows  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake  the 
Indians  laid  lines  of  rocks  joined  by  nets,  in  which  they  took  great  numbers  offish. 
During  the  season  of  the  annual  shad-migration,  the  Winnepesaukee  tribe  encamped 
about  these  fish-weirs,  and  passed  many  weeks  in  feasting  and  joyous  hospitality. 
The  remnants  of  ^e  old  stone  dams  remained  in  place  long  after  the  occupation  of 
the  lake-basin  by  the  English,  and  the  name  of  Tke  Weirs ^  still  attached  to  the  steam- 
boat and  railroad  (Stations,  perpetuates  their  memory. 

Somewhere  in  this  valley  (in  1680)  occurred  the  mysterious  battle  between  the 
Sagamore  Hope-Hood  and  his  Saco-River  warriors,  and  a  war-party  of  Catholic  In- 
dians from  Canada.  Cotton  Mather  states  that  the  chief  had  marched  to  Aquadocta 
(Ahquedochtan),  in  the  hope  of  enlisting  the  warriors  of  that  tribe  in  liia  extermi- 
nating campaign  i^^nst  the  English  settlements.  Here  he  was  met  by  the  Canadian 
invaders,  who  *'  furiously  fell  upon  them,  and  in  their  Uindfwry  slew  him  and  a 
considerable  part  of  his  company." 

Meredith  Village  {Elm  House,  20  guests)  is  pleasantly  located  at  the 
head  of  the  Northwest  Bay  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  and  on  the  B.,  C.  & 
M.  Railroad,   It  has  two  churches  atv^  ^  %«.N\si^vViwvVL^  with  manufactories 
of  hosiery  and  lumber.    It  \ft  nearXy  *wrcoMXi^^^\>l  >i>cv^Tv^\w«vv\i>|,vwrc^ 

or  J/ererf»h,   which  has  1.807  ^V-^^^^*  ^^^^^^^^.t^^^^ 
l»ad.     ^steamboat  formerly  pUe41oe>ty.6eTvVQ»V«^«a  -e- 
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OD  the  lake.  The  scenery  hi  the  Ticinity  is  pretty,  especiaHy  as  seen  from 
the  hills  on  Meredith  Neck  (see  Bonte  156,  ad  Jinem\  and  around  the 
beantifal  island-stndded  sheet  of  Wavkawan  Ldkt^  just  N.  W.  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  distance  to  Centre  Harbor  is  6  M.,  over  a  good  road.  In  this 
vicinity  are  the  boarding-houses  of  G.  £.  Gilman  (80  guests),  J.  P.  Norris, 
Mrs.  Smith,  M.  C.  Pease,  and  the  Towle  house. 

Aihland  {Squam-Lake  ffoute)  is  a  prosperous  manufacturing  village  on 
Sqnain  River,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Pemigewasset.  It  turns  out 
annually  over  $600,000  worth  of  manufactured  goods,  including  flannelft, 
manilla  paper,  leather-board,  hosiery,  lumber,  gloves,  etc.  There  are  two 
churches,  a  town-library,  and  a  savings-bank.  Much  pleasant  hill-scenery 
is  found  in  the  neighborhood.  LUtle  Squam  Lake  is  2  M.  N.  £.,  and  the 
rare  beauties  of  Squam  Lake  are  4  M.  distant  (see  Route  160). 

162.   Laconia. 

Hotels*  —  The  TnUard  House,  a  comfortable  old  hotel  ftonted  by  stately  trees, 
•ceommodatfaig  75  guests ;  the  Laconia  Hotel  (100  guests),  a  modem  house  on  one 
of  the  main  streets  ;  and  several  smaller  inns.  The  Bay-View  is  a  first-rhus  summer 
boarding-honse  (40  guests)  near  Lake  Winnesquam,  1^  M.  ftom  Laronia  ;  and  the 
Winneequam  House  is  farther  ontj  near  the  same  lake.  There  are  also  seTeral  small 
summer  boarding-houses  in  the  a<^aoent  towns  of  Oilford  (John  FoUett,  etc.),  Tilton 
(Dexter  House),  and  Belmont 

Railroad.  —  Laconia  is  on  the  B.,  G.  &  H.  R.  R.  (Route  2).  102  M.  from  Boston, 
and  24  M.  from  Plymouth.     Trains  run  either  way  several  times  daily. 

IHstaiicefi*  —  Laconia  to  Lake  Village,  \\  M.  ,•  to  the  Bay  View  House,  \\  M.  ; 
to  Oilford,  4 ;  to  Mt.  Belknap,  17 ;  to  Alton  Bay,  16  -  20  -,  to  Weirs,  6 ;  to  Gilman  ton 
Academy,  8,  to  W.  Alton,  12 

Laconia  is  an  important  manufacturing  town  on  the  Winnepesaukee 
River,  where  it  enters  Lake  Winnesquam.  The  Ranlet  Car-Manufac*- 
tnring  Works  are  here,  employing  200  men,  and  turning  out  annually 
$  800,000  worth  of  work,  from  freight-cars  up  to  palace-cars.  The  Belknap 
Mills  employ  400  persons  in  manufacturing  cotton  and  woollen  goods ;  and 
there  are  several  large  hosiery  factories,  besides  foundries,  machine-shops, 
and  other  enterprises  of  a  similar  character.  The  aggregate  value  of  the 
manufactures  is  over  $  1,800,000  annually.  The  town  has  five  churches 
(Cong., Unit.,  Cath.,Meth.,  F.-W.  Baptist),  several  graded  schools,  a  public 
library,  a  bank  and  two  savings-banks,  and  a  weekly  newspaper  ( The  Laco- 
tUa  Democrat).  The  town  has  about  3,000  inhabitants.  The  main  street  is 
lined  with  stores  of  all  kinds,  and  presents  a  bright  and  busy  appearance. 

Laconia  is  a  neat  and  pleasant  town,  showing  in  its  public  and  private 
buildings  that  its  citizens  are  well-to-do  and  prosperous.  The  factories 
are  concentrated  along  the  river,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  village  are 
quiet  and  attractive.  The  beautiful  views  in  the  vicinity  and  the  excel- 
lency of  the  neighboring  roads  have  caused  tVv\&  tjo  beicowi^  ^wvafeVcc^  ^\  ^ 
rwort  for  sammer-touristB,  The  streets  are  W^X.^^'wVSq.  ^^^«iAv«^«ci^ 
oftbem  are  shaded  by  Jines  of  trees. 
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The  low  hills  near  Laconia  command  a  series  of  broad  and  beantiftil 
Tiews.  The  Bay -View  HouUy  1}  M.  S.  W.,  overlooks  Lake  Winnesqnam 
and  a  long  line  of  peaks  on  the  N.  and  E.  From  a  point  a  little  way  above, 
on  the  same  hill,  the  view  includes  Mts.  Kearsarge,  Mooeilanke  (np  Whme- 
squam),  Green  and  Tecnmseh,  Osceola,  the  black  Sandwich  I>ome  (dne 
N.),  Red  Hill,  Whiteface,  the  slide-marked  Tripyramid,  black-domed 
Passaconaway,  and  the  beautiftd  peak  of  Ghoooma.  On  the  N.  £.  is  the 
long  dark  Ossipee  Range,  with  Melvin  Village  at  its  foot;  and  Mts.  Bel- 
knap and  Gnnstock  are  much  nearer.  In  the  foregronnd  are  Lake  Winne- 
squam,  Round  Bay,  Long  Bay,  and  a  large  part  of  Laconia  (under  the  r. 
of  the  Ossipee  Range). 

Boyd  Hill  is  in  Gilford,  about  8  Bf.  from  Laconia,  and  is  covered  with  pastures. 
Its  summit  is  reached  from  the  road  in  about  ten  minates.  Tbeview  inctades  Mt 
Wachuset,  Laconia,  and  Lake  WinDesqoam,  the  far-distant  Mt  M onadnock  and  the 
flanking  ridges  of  Pack  Monadnock,  the  high  pyramid  of  Kearsarge  and  the  RafSKed 
Mts.,  Lake  Village  and  the  black  Sanbomton  Mt.,Long  Bay  and  the  light-colored 
peaks  of  Cardigan,  and  the  lofty  ridge  of  Moosllaake.  Orer  the  Squam  Range  is  the 
distant  Mt.  Kinsman ;  and  to  the  r.  of  and  fiur  beyond  the  Northwest  Bay  are  the 
sharp  Franconia  peaks.  Then  come  Mts.  Qreen  and  Teenmseh,  with  the  kmg  idle- 
of  Sandwich  Dome,  nearly  N.  Next  is  Red  Hill,  over  which  is  the  slide-striped  Tri- 
pyramid, flanked  on  the  r.  by  WMtefkoe  and  Passactmaway,  over  whoee  r.  M>psvs 
a  part  of  the  Presidential  Ruige-  ChoccNma  is  over  a  broad  part  of  Winaepesaokee, 
with  the  long  Ossipee  Range  on  the  r.  and  nearer ;  and  the  bare-headed  Bdknap 
peaks  are  more  to  the  r.  Beantifol  views  over  Lake  Winnepesaakee  and  Its  islands 
are  gained  on  the  N.  E.  and  £ 

Follett  Hill  is  not  &r  from  Boyd  Hill,  near  Gilford,  and  is  eaaily  Momded. 
Its  noble  prospect  includes  Kiarsarge,  the  Ragged  Mts. ,  Sanbomton  Mt.,  Mt.  Canli- 
mn,  Long  Bay,  Mooeilanke,  Meredith  Village,  the  Squam  and  Morgan  Mts..  Bed  Hill, 
Sandwich  Dome,  Teenmseh,  Welch  Mt.,  Lafayette  and  Liberty,  Paaaaconaway,  Mts. 
Washington  and  Monroe,  Paugus,  the  Ossipee  Range,  a  broad  area  of  the  lake,  and 
the  Belknap  peaks.  This  is  one  of  the  most  &scinating  yiews  in  the  lake-country. 
Other  fine  prospects  are  obtained  firom  Liberty  Hill  and  Meeting- Hauae  ISiL  in 
GUford. 

Lake  Village  {Mt-Belknap  House)  is  1^  M.  from  Laconia,  at  the  foot 
of  Long  Bay,  and  contains  several  hosiery  factories,  the  repair-shops  of 
the  B.,  G.  &  M.  Railroad,  a  foundry,  a  needle-factory,  and  other  mechani- 
cal enterprises.  It  has  a  savings-bank,  a  weekly  newspaper,  several 
churches,  and  nearly  2,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  port  of  Lake  Winnepesaa- 
kee, and  an  excursion-steamer  is  kept  here.  The  adjacent  town  of  Gilford 
is  one  of  the  best  farming-districts  in  the  State,  and  contains  the  noble 
Belknap  peaks,  which  are  best  visited  from  'Laconia  or  Lake  Village  (see 
page  365). 

Long  Bay  is  an  expansion  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  extend- 
ing from  Weirs  to  Lake  Village.  It  is  about  4  M.  long,  with  an  average 
width  of  i  M. ;  and  contains  7  islands.  Round  Bay  is  another  expansion, 
S.  W.  of  Lake  Village,  covering  ^  M. 

Lake  Winneiquam  (**  Beautiful  Water  **)  was  formerly  known  as  Great 
Bay,    It  IS  an  expansion  and  wotIYin^w^  «i:\.«tt9,\wa.^'C  IVva  Winnepesaukee 
Rivor  W  and  N.  W.  of  Lacoii\a,aTi^'\%«>awj^^^^V\wv^>^«x>S*\^^\Tv^\^Sic^ 
fivm  2  M.*  to  i  M.    It  is  environed  V>7  V>o\d  VVy\%  ^^^\^n.>««^xv^  «««.v,. 
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and  is  ft^nenily  navigated  by  boating  and  fishing  parties.  The  sanmier- 
resorts  of  the  Bay-View  and  Winnesquam  Houses  are  on  its  S.  £.  shore,  and 
have  stations  on  the  railroad. 

Farther  to  the  S.  is  Little  Bay,  where  the  Provincial  troops  erected  the 
strong  bulwark  of  Fort  Atkinson  in  1746.  Kear  this  bay  was  a  more 
ancient  Indian  fort,  with  six  walls.  Both  of  these  martial  monuments 
have  been  demolished  for  materials  to  be  used  in  building  dams  and  other 
-works. 

153.   Mount  Belknap 

is  a  bold  and  bare-topped  double  peak  in  the  town  of  Gilfbrd.  The  highest 
point  is  2,894  ft  above  the  sea,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  stations  of  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Survey,  whose  officers  call  it  Mt.  Gvnatock,  It  is  connected  by  s 
high  ridge  with  the  second  peak,  which  is  2,062  ft.  high.  A  long  line  of 
rounded  and  symmetrical  summits  runs  from  Belknap  to  the  S.  E.  and  E., 
including  the  bold  and  picturesque  highlands  of  Gilmanton  and  Alton. 
This  range  is  composed  of  erupted  sienite.  Mt.  Minor  and  Walnut  Mt. 
are  S.  of  Belknap,  and  Mt.  Betreat  is  on  the  K.  E. 

The  view  from  Mt.  Belknap  is  by  far  the  finest  in  the  lake-country,  and 
in  one  of  the  richest  and  most  fascinating  in  New  England.  Starr  King 
justly  says  that  it  is  superior  to  that  from  Red  Hill. 

The  path  up  Mt.  Belknap  leads  in  firom  George  Morrill's  fkrm-house,  7  M.  ttook 
Laeonla  and  12  M.  from  Alton  Bay.  It  is  not  more  than  1|  M.  long,  and  is  easily 
followed.  Most  of  the  way  is  through  open  fields,  and  is  pointed  out  hy  guide* 
boards,  which  Mr  Morrill  has  thoughtfully  erected  The  path  is  sometimes  steep, 
but  tiie  walking  is  always  smooth  and  easy.  The  highest  point  of  the  plateau<rest 
te  rrM^r*r«^  by  a  beacon  of  the  U-  S.  Coast  Surrey.  Certain  points  nearer  the  moun- 
tain, oa  the  8.  and  8.  £.,  are  risible  by  advancing  along  the  plateau  in  those 
dbections. 

•  •  The  View.  —  Toward  the  N.  W.  projects  the  second  peak  of  Belknap^ 
to  the  r.  of  which,  and  far  beyond,  is  Meredith  Village,  at  the  head  of  an 
arm  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee.  Nearly  over  this  point,  beyond  the  Ashland 
hills,  is  the  flat  top  of  Mt.  Prospect,  and  still  farther  to  the  N.  W.  is  Mt. 
Carr,  ascending  to  a  peak  on  the  1.  Farther  on,  and  cutting  the  horizon, 
is  the  long  and  many-headed  plateau  of  Moosilauke,  with  a  hotel  near  its 
oentre,  and  the  Blue  Ridge  projected  against  its  flank  and  running  to  the 
r.  over  the  Squam  Mts.  Farther  to  the  r.,  over  Meredith  Neck,  is  tlie 
beautiful  Sqiiam  Lake,  dotted  with  islands,  and  walled  in  on  the  N.  by  the 
Squam  Range,  over  which  Mt.  Weetamoo  and  the  Gampton  Mts.  are  seen* 
Far  away  in  the  N.  are  Mts.  Kinsman  and  Cannon,  the  former  reaching  up 
a  well-marked  peak.  Nearly  over  the  hamlet  of  Centre  Harbor  is  the  long 
ascending  range  which  begms  on  the  1.  with  FU\\^t*%  ^t.  «.w^H^^«:^ 
Ift,  rhee  to  the  crest  of  Green  Mt.,  and  lYieu  to  x\\ft\ic\^  V«^  ^^'\^^>o.\c>.- 
seb,  which  plunges  off  sharply  to  tber.  Beyoivdi  \3cife%fe^«xA  %^>»sX"^^ 
'  ^,antbe  gretU  FrsLDcoi^  Mts.,  —  ^^  aYiaip  av«e  ol  V»i«^^  ^^'*^^  vScwssv 
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Mt,  Lincoln  to  the  r.,  and  the  pinnacle  of  Lafayette  just  to  the  1.  of  and 
over  Tecamseh.  Above  the  broad  arm  of  Winnepesaukee  which  extends 
toward  Centre  Harbor,  and  to  the  r.  of  that  village,  is  the  long  dark  mass 
of  Red  Hill,  above  which,  and  to  the  r.  of  Tecumseh,  are  the  ponderous 
heights  of  Sandwich  Dome,  with  the  peak  of  Osceola  over  their  I.  extension. 
From  this  point  the  long  and  lowly  ridge  of  Flat  Mt  rans  £.  to  Whiteface, 
and  over  it  are  seen  the  high  crests  of  Mt.  Hancock  and  the  step-like 
ascending  terraces  of  Carrigain.  To  the  r.  of  and  close  to  the  latter 
(though  nearer)  is  Tripyramid,  showing  a  portion  of  its  white  slide  and 
one  of  its  sharp  peaks.  Below  this  point,  and  to  the  r.  of  Red  Hill,  is  the 
hamlet  of  Sandwich  Lower  Comer;  and  the  rural  plains  of  Sandwich  and 
Tamworth  stretch  far  to  the  r.  The  crest  of  Whiteface  gleams  over  this 
peaceful  scene,  and  is  flanked  on  the  r.  by  the  swelling  dome  of  Passa- 
conaway,  whence  step-like  spurs  run  out  to  the  £.  Over  the  second  of 
these  terraces  is  Mt.  Clinton,  of  the  Presidential  Range,  and  over  the  third 
is  the  round-topped  Mt  Pleasant,  with  a  white  peak  of  Tremout  farther  in 
the  foreground.  Over  the  lowest  part  of  the  gap,  to  the  r.  of  Passacon- 
away,  is  the  ridge  of  Bear  Mt.,  overlooked  by  the  top  of  Mt  Crawford, 
which  is  in  turn  surmounted  by  the  plateau  of  Mt  Franklin.  Over  the  r. 
of  the  gap  are  the  high  crags  of  Monroe,  and  then  comes  the  noble  cone 
of  Washington,  looming  over  Mt.  Paugus,  which  rises  over  the  1.  flank  of 
the  Ossipee  Range.  A  part  of  Mt.  Jefierson  may  be  seen  on  the  L  of 
Washington,  and  a  part  of  Madison  is  on  the  r.  Over  the  r.  flank  of  Paugus 
is  Table  Mt,  with  a  part  of  Bear  Mt.  Close  at  hand,  below  in  Gilford,  is 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Retreat. 

The  great  black  Ossipee  Range  next  appears  across  a  part  of  Lake  Win- 
nepesaukee, with  Black  Snout  on  the  1.,  and  the  high  Melvin  Peak  near 
the  r.  centre,  over  Melvin  Village.  The  sharp  white  summit  of  Chocoma 
peers  over  the  highest  of  the  1.  section  of  the  range,  to  the  r.  of  which  are 
the  upper  ridges  of  the  far-away  blue  Mt.  Carter  (back  of  the  Glen  House), 
and  the  rock-crowned  Moat  Mt  (over  N.  Conway).  Between  Mt.  Bel- 
knap and  the  Ossipee  Range  extends  a  broad  reach  of  Lake  Winnepesan- 
kee,  with  Bear  Ishmd  on  the  1.  and  the  arable  plains  of  Welch  Island  on 
tlie  r.  Near  the  farther  shore  is  Long  Island,  with  its  large  boarding- 
houses,  beyond  which  are  the  long  levels  of  Moultonborough  Neck,  de- 
voted to  farming.  Toward  the  N.  E.  is  one  of  the  broadest  reaches  of  the 
lake,  bounded  by  Tuftonborough  Neck,  above  which  is  th^  hamlet  of 
Mackerel  Corner.  A  view-line  running  just  to  the  1.  of  the  N.  end  of  Rat- 
tlesnake Island  meets  Mt  Pleasant  (in  Maine),  a  long  detached  ridge  on 
which  a  hotel  may  be  seen.  Farther  to  the  r.  are  the  Burnt-Meadow  Mts., 
in  Brownfield;  and  the  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham  is  somewhat  nearer.  To 
the  r.,  more  distant,  is  Saddleback  Mt,  on  the  shore  of  Sebago  Lake;  and 
the  Cornish  hills  lie  to  the  S. 
To  thQ  r.  o(  the  high  knoWa  oi  BA\X\&«Q82&<b  V^asA^vsA^^^tOs^  Ulaod, 
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is  the  large  white  village  of  Wolfeborough,  between  its  bay  and  the  island- 
studded  Smith's  Pood.  To  the  r.,  across  the  islands  which  front  tfiis 
shore,  is  Rust  Pond,  with  the  cliff-bound  Tumble  Down  Dick  beyond  and 
the  symmetrical  peak  of  Copple  Crown  to  the  r.,  in  front  of  Great  Moose 
Mt.,  in  Brookfield.  Across  the  rolling  plains  of  Strafford  and  York  Coun- 
ties the  ocean  is  seen,  stretching  from  S.  S.  £.  to  S.  E.,  or  about  from 
Wells  to  Portsmouth,  the  best  times  to  see  it  being  at  early  mom,  when 
the  sun  is  reflected  from  the  water,  or  at  late  afternoon,  when  the  light 
falls  on  the  sails  of  the  shipping.  Teneriffe  Mt.  in  Milton  is  toward  the 
S.  £.,  and  the  Blue  Hills  are  nearly  in  line  with  the  more  remote  swell  of 
Mt.  Agamenticus ;  while  the  high  bare  ledges  of  the  Suncook  Range  are 
near  at  hand,  towards  Alton  Bay.  Several  ponds  glitter  in  the  foreground ; 
and  Gilmanton  Iron- Works  is  about  S.  S.  E.,  between  Lougee  Pond  and 
the  twin  Suncook  Ponds.  Peaked  Hill,  in  Gilmanton,  lies  nearly  S. ;  and 
beyond,  a  little  to  the  1.,  is  Catamount  Mt.,  in  Pittsfield. 

A  little  to  the  r.  of  this  line,  and  nearly  over  Mt.  Pawtuccaway,  in  Not- 
tingham, the  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  sighted  to  Thompson's 
Hill,  which  is  near  Gloucester,  Mass. 

About  S.  S.  W.,  down  the  populous  valley  of  the  Merrimac,  are  the  twin 
peaks  of  the  Uncanoonucs,  W.  of  Manchester.  A  little  W  ,  and  low  down 
on  the  horizon,  is  the  blue  summit  of  Wachuset,  in  Massachusetts ;  and 
farther  to  the  W.,  nearly  as  distant,  is  the  slowly  curving  Monadnock, 
with  Pack  Monadnock  and  the  Temple  Mts.  to  the  1.,  and  Love  weirs  Mt. 
to  the  r.  About  W.  S.  W.  is  the  high  pjrramid  of  Kearsarge,  N.  of  which 
is  the  range  of  the  Ragged  Mts.  Croydon  Mt.  is  nearly  W.,  and  lies  be- 
fore Ascutney;  and  a  line  of  remote  peaks  guards  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut 

Nearly  W.  is  the  large  and  thriving  vijiage  of  Laconia,  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Winnesquam,  beyond  which  is  the  high  and  near  Sanbomton  Mt. ; 
and  still  farther  to  the  W.  are  the  granite  crests  of  Mt.  Cardigan.  The 
highlands  of  Bristol  and  Bridgewater  hide  Newfound  Lake;  and  beyond 
the  head  of  Winnesquam  is  Harper  Hill,  in  New  Hampton,  over  which  is 
a  peak  which  is  probably  Mt.  Cuba,  in  Orford.  Lake  Village  is  near. 
Round  Pond,  which  is  the  next  widening  of  the  Winnepesaukee  River  r. 
of  Winnesquam.  Plymouth  Mt  is  seen  in  the  distance,  and  then  the 
view-line  swings  over  Long  Bay  and  on  to  the  Mt.-Carr  range,  towards 
the  N.  W. 

The  view  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee  from  Mt.  Belknap  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  delightful  prospects  possible.  It  is  best  enjoyed  in  the 
afternoon,  towards  evening,  when  the  light  is  rich  and  full. 
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distant  and  loftv  Mt  Webiter,  its  W.  tide  being  sharply  cut  off  where  it  descends 
into  the  White-lit.  Notch.  To  the  I.  and  continuous  are  the  quaint  little  peak  of 
Jackson,  the  plateau  uf  Clinton,  the  dome  of  Pleasant,  the  higher  levels  of  Frank- 
lin, the  crags  of  Monroe,  and  the  lofty  cone  of  Washington,  with  Jefferson  seen  in 
part  beUnd,  and  on  the  1.  The  dark  Osslpee  Range  riyes  on  the  N.  E-,  orer  Welch 
Island ;  and  toward  the  8.  W.  are  Tumble  Down  Dick  and  Copple  Crown,  below 
Wolfeborough,  with  the  dark  knoll  on  Rattle!>nake  Island  rising  on  the  1  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  quadrant  between  N.  N.  E.  and  E.  8.  E.  is  filled  by  the  unbroken  blue 
surfhce  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  here  seen  in  its  broadest  part,  and  bounded  on  the 
N.  £.  by  the  rich  fkrms  of  Tuftonborough  Neck. 

As  the  road  advances  up  tlie  long  incline  to  the  N.  W.  the  view  changes 
slowly,  as  Webster,  Jackson,  and  Clinton  are  successively  eclipsed  by 
Passaconaway.  Just  beyond  the  white  Ames  farm-house  on  the  hill-top 
is  gained  one  of  the  richest  coups  cTceil  along  this  route.  Sandwicli  Dome 
looms  over  Red  Hill  on  the  I.  and  the  Ossipee  Range  over  Welch  Island  on 
the  r.  Between  them  are  Tripyramid,  Whiteface,  Passaconaway,  and 
Paugus;  and  l)etween  the  last  two  are  the  remote  but  high  uplifted  peaks 
of  Pleasant,  Franklin,  Monroe,  and  Washington,  with  Jefferson  and 
Adams  partly  seen  l)ehind  Washington,  the  former  on  the  1.  and  the  latter 
on  the  r.  The  foreground  is  filled  with  the'  blue  mirror  of  the  lake,  un- 
broken for  some  distance,  and  then  dotted  with  picturesque  green  islets. 

At  the  foot  of  this  hill  are  two  roads,  of  which  that  to  the  r.  is  longer 
and  easier,  but  the  nearly  disused  one  which  ascends  Locke''s  Hill  gives  a 
retrospect  over  the  lake  toward  Wolfeborough,  with  the  summits  of  Copple 
Crown,  Tumble  Down  Dick,  and  Rattlesnake  Island.  From  the  top  of  the 
hill,  l)efore  reaching  the  house  one  sees  Prospect  (near  Plymouth),  Moosi- 
lauke,  the  Squam  Range,  Red  Hill,  with  Sandwich  Dome  over  it,  Flat  Mt, 
the  white  gash  in  Tripyramid  and  its  sharp  second  peak,  the  hamlet  of 
Sandwich  Lower  Corner,  Whiteface,  Passaconaway,  and  the  lowlier 
Paugus,  marked  by  a  sinuous  slide.  Between  the  last  two  are  Pleasant, 
Franklin,  Monroe,  Jefferson,  Washington,  and  part  of  Adams,  and  Ossipee 
is  on  the  r.  The  lake  view  is  fascinating  in  its  breadth,  variety,  and  rich- 
ness, including  scores  of  islands  and  curving  sections  of  the  £.  bays. 
Beyond  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  mountain  features  of  this  prospect  are 
repeated,  from  near  the  old  farm-house  at  the  head  of  Thompson's  Cove^ 
over  the  fields  of  Lockers  Island. 

The  road  now  turns  8.  W.,  away  (h)m  the  lake,  and  soon  reaches  a  croFs-road 
which  iH  13  M.  from  Alton  Bay,  6  M.  from  W.  Alton,  3  M.  from  Gilford,  4  M.  from 
Lake  Village,  6  M.  from  lAconia,  3  M-  from  Weirs,  and  8  M.  from  Meredith  Bridge. 
This  reach  of  the  shore  is  less  interesting  than  the  rest,  as  the  road  is  practically 
he]<l  at  1  M.  from  the  open  lake  by  the  intervention  of  farms  and  by  the  broad  acres 
of  Governor's  (or  Davis)  Island.  For  nearly  U  M.  it  traverses  the  thinly  settled 
mannn'of  the  Gilford  Intervales,  crossing  the  (iunstock  River  and  Meadow  Brock, 
and  approaching  the  bottom  of  a  broad  cove,  1  M.  of  inland  forming  country  is 
crossed,  and  then  the  road  draws  near  the  strait  inside  of  Governor's  Island  There 
is  hut  little  of  interest  here  (unless  the  tourist  wishes  to  drive  to  th"  r.  across  the 
bridge  to  tlTd  inland),  and  in  less  than  1  M  farther,  after  views  of  Meredith  Bay  and 
the  islands  on  the  E  ,  the  bridge  at  Weirs  is  crossed.  (Travellers  who  diverge  to  the 
i.  at  the  cross-roads  cross  the  Gilford  Intervales,  ascend  fiir-viewing  hills,  and  can 
quickly  reach  Laconia  by  a  road  which  crosses  Ueeting-House  and  f  qUaU.  VU2i!aA 
(See  page  364.) 
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155.  Centre  Harbor. 

Hotels.  —  The  *  Senter  Houm  aceommodatet  IfiO  goesta, at# 4  » day,  wllh  redne- 
tloxu  to  permaoeDt  boarders.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  abore  and  near  the  hike,  of 
which  it  commands  a  rich  and  beautifiil  Tiew  for  over  20  Bf.  The  fttmt  of  the  house 
is  shaded  bj  a  line  of  ancient  elm-trees.  A  large  liTery-stable  is  connected  with  ir ; 
and  a  flotilla  of  dainty  row-boats  is  kept  on  the  lake  below.  Billiards,  bowling.ero- 
quet,  and  other  amusements  are  prorided  for  the  guests,  and  a  stand  for  the  wue  of 
books  and  pictures  \a  kept  in  the  oflice. 

The  Moulton  House  adjoin*  ^he  Senter  House,  and  is  a  neat  and  comfortable 
hotel,  accommodating  75  guests.  The  rates  are  S2  a  day,  or  S  8  to  $10  a  week. 
Boarding- House*. —h.\mon  Benson  (80  guests),  in  the  Tillage;  B.  F.  Kelaea  (20 
guest*),  in  the  Tillage ;  P.  and  S.  Wentworth,  R  Feikma,  R.  L.  Coe,  Br.  Wm.  Page, 
Mr.  Weeks,  also  in  the  Tillage;  Arnold  M.  GraTes  (Lai:esti<«),a8hort  distance  to  the 
B.,  near  the  shore ;  D.  W.  Coe's,  on  the  hill ;  J.  B.  Dow*fl,  at  the  foot  of  Red  HiU. 
The  rates  at  theee  places  Tary  from  S6  to  S 10  a  week. 

Steamboata.— The  Lady  of  the  Loibeandthe  Mt,  WosAtiigfon  touch  at  this 
point  8-4  times  daily,  carrying  passengers  to  the  ports  on  the  lake.  The  Lot/jr 
belongs  to  the  B.,  C.  &  M  R.  R.,  and  runs  to  Weirs  and  Wolfeborough.  The  other 
boat  is  larger  and  more  commodious.  It  belongs  to  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.,  and 
runs  to  Wolfeborough  and  Alton  Ray. 

Stasea  leaTe  Centre  Harbor  early  CTery  afternoon,  after  the  arriTal  of  the  steam- 
boats, for  Moultonborougli  Corner,  S.  Tamworth,  and  W.  Ossipee.  (See  route  157-) 
They  reach  W.  Ossipee  in  time  to  take  the  eTening  train  to  N.  Conway. 

Diatanoea.  —  Centre  Harbor  to  Sunset  Hill,  1  M. ;  to  Centre-Harbor  Hill,  1 ;  to 
Squam  Lake,  2 ;  to  Plymouth,  14 :  to  Meredith,  5 ;  to  Rollins  HUl,  7 ;  to  Red  HiU, 
6 ;  to  Moultonborough  Neck,  6 ;  to  liong  Island,  8 ;  to  Ossipee  Fatla,  10 ;  to  (3«itre 
Sandwich,  8 ;  to  S.  Tamworth.  18  ;  to  W.  Ossipee,  18 ;  to  llelTin  YiUage,  12. 

*'Into  the  heart  of  the  highlands. 

Into  the  north-wind  free. 
Through  the  rising  and  Tanlshlng  Islands, 
Orer  the  mountain 


**  To  the  little  hamlet  lying 
White  in  its  mountain  fold. 
Asleep  by  the  loke.  and  dreaming 
A  dream  that  is  never  told. 

*'  And  in  the  Red  Hill's  shadow. 
Your  pilgrim  home  you  make. 
"Where  the  chambers  one  to  sunrise. 
The  mountains  and  the  lake." 

Centre  Harbor  is  a  pleasant  little  rural  hamlet  at  the  head  of  the  long 
N.  bay  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  and  occnpying  decidedly  the  most  favor- 
able position  for  studying  and  appreciating  the  beauties  of  the  lake.  It 
contains  a  Congregational  church,  one  or  two  stores,  and  a  telegraph-office. 
The  pleasantest  part  of  the  hamlet  is  the  terrace  on  the  road  to  the  S.,  to- 
ward Meredith,  where  several  pretty  summer  cottages  have  been  erected 
on  the  ground  whence  the  bay  is  overlooked.  Centre  Harbor  is  558  ft 
above  the  sea.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  summer-resorts  in  this  region,  and 
has  several  hundred  city  boarders  throughout  the  season.  The  tempera- 
ture here  is  usually  much  warmer  than  at  the  villages  farther  up  unoong 
the  mountains.  The  scenery  in  the  vicinity  is  of  a  high  order  of  beauty, 
and  is  easily  inspected  by  the  aid  of  good  roads  running  out  in  sevend 
directions.  The  most  altTSLcUve  ^\e7i%  «x«  thoae  of  Squam  Lake  (Boate 
160)  and  from  Red  HiU  (Boule  U^^. 
Sunset  HiU  rises  just  bacV.  ot  VNie  ^^^^^^^^^t^^\^'^^^ 
the  road.    It  commands  a  bxoad  ai.^  uob\^  v^^xwi«.  ^^  X^^^^lN.=«^ 
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saukee,  the  Ossipee  Mts.,  Copple  Grown,  the  Alton  hills,  and  the  doable 
peak  of  Mt.  Belknap.  The  same  view  is  obtained  from  the  veranda  of 
the  Senter  House,  but  it  is  less  favorably  expanded.  The  hills  on  either 
side  command  nearly  similar  and  thoroughly  fascinating  prospects.  Ctn% 
tre-Harbor  Hill  is  about  1  M.  from  the  hotels,  and  gives  admirable  sunset 
views.  The  drive  called  Around  the  Ring  is  4-6  M.  long,  and  shows 
Winuepesaukee,  Red  Hill,  and  Squam  Lake.  Besides  the  pleasant  drives 
and  rambles  in  this  vicinity,  the  tourist  can  here  enjoy  the  varied  charms 
of  boating,  visiting  the  adjacent  islets  and  exploring  the  sequestered  bays. 
Or,  by  leaving  on  the  morning  steamboat,  he  can  traverse  the  lake  and  re- 
turn by  dinner-time. 

Long  Fond  is  1  M.  E.  of  Centre  Harbor,  and  is  a  pretty  sheet  of  water, 
2  M.  long,  at  the  foot  of  Red  Hill.  It  empties  into  the  bay  of  Winuepe- 
saukee between  the  Second  and  Third  Moultonborough  Necks,  by  a  stream 
60  rodS'long.  Round  Pond  is  connected  with  it  on  the  N.,  and  is  much 
smaller.  Light  boats  could  be  carried  around  the  mill-dams  on  their  out- 
lets and  rowed  across  the  two  ponds.  A  portage  of  less  than  ^  M.  from 
the  head  of  Round  Pond  leads  to  the  S.  £.  bay  of  Squam  Lake. 

Rollins  Hill  is  on  the  lower  part  of  Meredith  Neck,  about  7  M.  from  Centre 
Harbor,  and  1^  M.  from  Meredith.  It  is  reached  by  diverging  to  the  S.  on  a  by- 
way, within  less  than  1  M.  of  Meredith.  The  hill  is  not  high,  and  is  coverod  with 
pastures,  which  are  easily  traversed  from  the  a(!^aeent  form-houpe.  Plans  are  being 
made  for  a  large  &mily  boarding-house  on  this  height.  *  The  View  is  remarkable 
for  its  breadth  and  beauty.  Meredith  Village  is  plainly  seen  at  the  head  of  the 
Northwest  Bay,  with  Waukawan  Lake  beyond,  overlooked  by  Plymouth  Mt.  Mt. 
Cuba  is  &r  away  over  the  r.  of  Meredith,  up  the  long  valley  of  Baker^s  River ;  with 
Mt.  Carr  about  N.  W.,  and  Moosilauke  fiirther  away,  beyond  Mt.  Kinueo.  The 
Squam  and  Morgan  Mts.  are  next  seen  (nearer),  with  pastures  on  the  lower  flanks 
of  their  even  ridges.  Mt.  Prospect  peers  over  this  range ;  and  &rther  to  the  r.  is 
Mt.  Weetamoo,  the  chief  of  the  Campton  Mts.  Oreen  Mt.  and  the  sharp  peak  of 
Tecumseh  appear  over  the  r.  of  this  range ;  and  then  the  ponderous  black  sides  of 
Sandwich  Dome  are  seen,  with  its  long  plateau  above.  About  N.  is  the  double 
swell  of  Red  Hill,  with  pastures  advancing  into  the  central  depression ;  and  the 
noble  peaks  of  Whitetkoe  and  Passaconaway  rise  above  its  1.  eminence,  with  the  ava- 
lanche-scarred Mt.  Paugus  over  its  r.  On  the  r.  of  Paugus,  the  splendid  spire  of 
Chooorua  rifles  into  the  sky,  the  entire  mountain  being  visible  over  the  lowlands  of 
Tamworth.  To  the  r.  of  this  trough-like  valley  is  the  Ossipee  Range,  which  stretcVies 
&r  down  the  £.  side  of  the  lake,  whose  island-strewn  waters  are  now  seen  for  miles. 
The  white  hamlet  of  Melvin  is  near  the  foot  of  the  Melvin  Peak,  and  Mackerel  Cor- 
ner is  above,  on  the  r.  The  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham  is  over  the  r.  flank  of  the  Ossi- 
pee Range.  Long  Island  is  nearer,  and  is  marked  by  its  two  large  boarding-faoufes, 
and  the  pastures  of  Bear  Island  are  still  nearer.  The  broad  bowm  of  Lake  Winne- 
peaaukee  is  tiien  overlooked,  and  in  the  S.  E.  are  the  heights  of  Tumble  Down  Dick 
and  Copple  Crown,  over  Wolfeborough.  Farther  to  the  r.  is  the  high  Rattlesnake 
Island,  with  Diamond  Island  on  the  W.,and  the  Suncook  Range  and  the  Alton 
hills  beyond.  Ctovemor's  Island  is  nearer,  with  a  bridge  to  the  mainland ;  and  the 
apparently  ringle  peak  of  Belknap  is  above,  on  the  r.  The  view  then  includes  tiie 
hills  and  inteiralee  of  Gilford,  Long  Bay,  and  parts  of  Lake  Tillage  and  Lacooia, 
tlM  Weirs,  and  the  distant  blue  peak  of  Kearsarge.  Farther  to  the  r.  are  the  Bagged 
Mts.  and  the  three  white  crests  of  Mt.  Cardigan. 

Tke  FroMp^  Hoiue  is  about  midday  Xwfc^^ii  CwsoNjc^ '^vS^^  *s^ 
Meredith  by  the  old  hili-road,  being  a\lt.t\©  onw  !L^.  ^tom  ^'^'^^^^J^^^ 
B  aecotDmodatea  65  guests,  and  Ibe  taXfta  as^  %!  ^  ni^'sSb.*   ^^'^ 
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from  this  point  is  very  attractive,  and  includes  a  great  portion  of  Lake 
Winnepesaukee  and  its  islands,  with  the  siirronnding  mountains.  On 
the  I.  is  tlie  Oftsipee  Range,  with  Black  Snout  on  the  N.  and  the  high 
lilelvin  Peak  towards  the  S.  Across  the  waters  of  the  Centre-Harbor 
bay  are  the  Moultonborough  Necks,  and  to  the  r.  is  Long  Island,  with  its 
large  boarding-houses.  To  the  S.  E.,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  is  the  bold  hiQ 
of  Tumble  Down  Dick,  with  the  symmetrical  peak  of  Copple  Crown  on 
the  r.  The  high  knolls  of  Rattlesnake  Island  are  farther  up  the  lake,  and 
are  backed  by  the  noble  peaks  of  Belknap,  on  the  r.  Gilnuin's  Uill  is  } 
M.  from  the  Prospect  House,  and  overlooks  Squam  Lake. 

The  hamlet  of  Centre  Harbor  Uon  the  line  of  two  towns  and  of  the  countieg  of 
Belknap  and  Carroll.  It  was  settled  in  1765  -  7  by  Chamberlain  and  Sencer,  who 
brought  their  families  and  supplies  up  the  Aferrimac  River  from  Londonderxy  (Man- 
chester). Whether  its  present  name  is  a  modification  of  Senter  Heorbor^  or  was 
given  on  account  of  its  local  poflitkm,  cannot  be  certainly  determined.  The  small 
town  of  Centre  Harbor  contains  515  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  engaged  in 
farming. 

Prof  Agassii  found  the  glacial  remains  in  this  vicinity  of  great  Intereet  and  nci- 
entiflc  yalue.  '*  Lateral  monines  may  be  traced  at  the  foot  of  Red  HUl.  a  little  abofe 
Long  Pond ;  also,  along  Squam  Lake.  Median  moraines  are  very  distinet  near  Cen- 
tre-Harbor Hotel.  Terminal  moraines  are  also  numerous  near  Centre  Uarlwr,  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Meredith  At  the  8.  end  of  Red  Hill  the  lateral  moraines 
bend  westward,  and  show  their  connection  with  the  terminal  moraineB."  (Amtr. 
Assoc  Advance.  &i.,  iVoe.  XIX.) 

156.  Bed  HiU 

is  a  long  ridge  in  Moultonborough  and  Sandwich,  formed  of  two  gently 
curving  sections  lying  in  a  line  nearly  N.  and  S.  Its  area  is  elliptical, 
about  3  M.  long  and  IJ^  M.  wide.  The  N.  summit  is  2,048  fV.  high ;  that 
on  the  S.  is  1,769  ft.  high.  The  geological  character  of  the  ridge  is  of 
gray  sienite,  originating  from  an  eruption  late  in  the  Labrador  period.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  name  is  derived  from  the  berries  of  the  uva  urta,  which 
are  found  here  in  great  numbers,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  hill  In 
autumn,  when  the  foliage  has  changed  its  color  from  dark  green  to  bright 
red.     It  is  called  Bed  Mountain  on  Belknap^s  map  of  1791. 

The  road  from  Centre  Harbor  to  the  base  of  Red  Hill  is  4  M.  long,  and  that  ftom 
m!?o«  fht°«'^^**>l**^"'  '  M.  long.  A  shorter  route  for  pedeatSkns  is  by  »SS 
cSLini  tL^°?7'?'  "**?  ^  **»«  *"*  ferm-lane  on  the  r.  befond  the  cemetoVyTand 
crowing  the  fields  by  retired  roads.     The  former  route  dlTergee  from  the  W^OniDee 

^,  fSL  :5.-2iM.,  turning  in  and  stopping  at  a  stony  side-road  on  the  r  In  a  shed 
?hThill  ^'hl^^Sf  ^^""'^^  k«P*  saddlesV  the  ui  of  tourists  who  wteh  to  Ai^ 
ckie  arounS  wK^^  '*****  '*«^«"**''  *'««P^^  for  about  i  M.  to  a  secluded  fttrm-housi 
^1^1  J?  r^  ^^^  "PP«'  coroer  the  mountain-path  bends  to  the  I.     Itl7*  iSe 

advantage  thari^mlhe  ISmm^  XrW  ftl  Xle^iS.*Si;  '^^"fi?  °>"«»»  »>•«»' 
wooda  bAlnir  »Ka  ♦^^J  vi  i     summit,  nearly  its  wnoie  area  beinir  visible    whIU  th* 

covered  with  ledges, and  U  cto^S^ff?,  i.»\SM:L-a\»tt^l^\,<?)gJSl^J^  P«^ 
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*  •  The  View,  —  To  the  S.  are  the  broad  and  shining  levels  of  Lake 
Winnepesaukee,  stretching  off  into  the  lowlands  on  either  side  in  long  and 
sinuous  bays,  and  flowing  to  the  S.  W.  through  a  chain  of  lakelets  toward 
the  Merrimac  River.  Broad  and  fertile  peninsulas  reach  out  from  the 
eastern  towns  far  into  the  lake,  with  thousands  of  acres  of  valuable  land, 
dotted  with  farms  and  clearings;  and  a  multitude  of  islands  breaks  the 
surface  of  the  water,  showing  every  variety  of  form  and  the  greatest 
diversity  of  size.  On  the  S.  W.  and  S.  this  superb  sea  of  islands  is 
bounded  by  tall  and  symmetrical  mountains,  contrast mg  their  neutral 
hues  with  the  vivid  blue  or  silver  of  the  far-reaching  water. 

Looking  E.  S.  E.,  toward  the  middle  of  the  dark  Ossipee  Range,  the 
village  of  Moultonborough  Comer  is  seen,  with  its  little  white  church ;  and 
to  the  r.,  at  the  foot  of  the  range,  is  E.  Moultonborcugh.  On  the  heights 
to  the  r.  of  the  S.  end  of  Ossipee  is  Tuftonborough  Comer,  to  the  r.  of 
which  and  near  the  water*s  edge  is  Melvin  Village,  with  the  hamlet  ot 
Mackerel  Comer  above  and  beyond.  Over  the  S.  ridge  of  Red  Hill,  about 
S.  £.  from  the  peak,  are  the  broad  waters  of  Moultonborough  Bay,  flecked 
with  many  islets,  beyond  which,  and  on  the  r.  of  the  line  to  Melvin,  is 
Gopple  Crown  Mt.,  with  its  long  even  slopes  and  decided  peak.  Beyond 
the  nearer  lowlands  of  Moultonborough  Neck  is  Long  Island,  dotted  with 
farms,  and  throwing  its  S.  point  far  out  into  the  lake.  Over  the  1.  of 
Long  Island  are  the  low  plains  of  Cow  Island  and  the  populous  Tufton* 
borough  Neck,  far  beyond  which  are  the  bold  hills  about  £.  Alton.  Over 
the  r.  end  of  Long  Island  is  the  long  wooded  ridge  of  Rattlesnake  Island, 
beyond  which  is  a  part  of  Alton  Bay,  with  the  light  crests  of  the  Suncook 
Range  to  the  r.  Diamond  Island  is  well  out  in  the  lake,  to  the  r.  of 
Rattlesnake;  and  more  to  the  r.  is  a  long  line  of  islets  ronning  S.  S.  E. 
from  Five-Mile  Island  to  the  well-cleared  Welch  Island.  Over  the  r.  foot 
of  the  near  green  ridge  of  Red  Hill  is  the  forest-covered  Moultonborough 
Second  Neck,  beyond  which  are  the  farms  on  Bear  Island,  whence  a  line 
of  smaller  islets  extends  to  the  Gilford  shore.  To  the  r.  of  this  direction, 
on  the  S.  W.  shore,  are  the  graceful  twin  peaks  of  Mt.  Belknap  (nearly 
S.),  with  Mt.  Retreat  on  their  1.  The  whole  extent  of  the  bay  of  Centre 
Harbor,  and  all  its  islands,  are  seen  in  the  S.,  and  the  village  of  that  name 
is  close  below,  across  Long  Pond.  The  farm-abounding  Meredith  Neck 
runs  from  Centre  Harbor  far  out  into  the  lake,  its  outer  point  coming 
nearly  under  Mt.  Belknap.  Over  Centre  Harbor,  and  several  miles  dis- 
tant, is  the  smooth-topped  Rollins  Hill,  with  parts  of  Northwest  Bay  on 
either  side;  and  also  over  the  village,  a  little  to  the  1.,  and  beyond  Weirs, 
is  Long  Bay,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee.  At  the  foot  of  the  bay 
are  the  prosperous  manufacturing  towns  of  Lake  Village  and  Laconia,  and 
below  them  extend  the  populous  valley-towns.  A  little  to  the  r.  is  the 
round  hill  which  hides  Mereditli,  beyond  and  r.  of  which  is  Crotched  Mt, 
in  Francestown,  touching  the  sky-line.    To  the  t^oC  Mfiit«ASC^\ak\A^ESw 
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Waukawan,  whtoh  is  apparently  diTided  into  two  parts  bjm  nearer  hiU, 
over  whose  top,  far  down  on  the  horizon,  is  the  low  roand  erest  of  Mooad- 
nock.  To  the  1.,  and  nearly  as  far  away,  is  the  blue  UKmntain  In  Temple, 
and  Pack  Monadnock  is  seen  on  the  r.  Over  the  L  extremity  of  Sqiiam 
Lake,  and  beyond  the  Ragged  Mts.,  is  the  handsome  peak  of  Kearsaige, 
with  a  long  and  level  ridge  connected  with  it  on  the  L  In  the  foregroood 
are  the  many  high  hills  of  New  Hampton  and  Sanbomton;  and  to  the  r., 
beyond  the  Ragged  Mts.,  is  a  part  of  Sunapee  lit  The  Bridgewater  and 
Alexandria  bills  next  occupy  the  foreground;  and  about  W.  by  &,  down 
Squam  Lake  and  Little  Squam  Lake,  is  Mt.  Cardigan,  with  a  symmetrical 
dome  in  the  centre  of  the  ridge  and  a  minor  dome  on  either  side.  Farther 
to  the  r.  is  the  wooded  Plymouth  Mt. 

The  brilliant  plain  of  Squam  Lake  now  occupies  the  foreground,  and  is 
variegated  by  numerous  green  islets.  Beyond  it  and  curving  around  to  the 
E.  is  the  Squam  Range,  with  a  uniform  and  ledgy  crest-line  and  a  low 
elevation.  Over  its  1.  and  highest  peak  is  the  sky-meeting  ridge  of  Smart's 
Mt.t,  towards  the  Connecticut  River;  and  farther  to  the  r.  is  Mt  Stinsoo, 
in  Rnmney.  Next  comes  the  Mt-Carr  Range,  with  a  rounded  crest  on 
the  S.*,  and  then  the  immense  mass  of  Mt.  Moosilanke  is  seen,  with  a 
sharp  peak  on  the  1.  and  a  rounded  swell  in  the  centre,  overhanging  Mt. 
Kinneo,  under  its  1.  flank.  Just  beyond  and  peering  over  the  Squam 
Range,  toward  the  r.  base  of  Moosilauke,  are  the  ledges  on  Mt  Weetamoo, 
the  chief  of  the  Campton  Mts.  Over  the  r.  of  the  Squam  Mts.  Is  the  re- 
mote blue  peak  of  Mt.  Kinsman,  and  farther  to  the  r.,  over  the  white-topped 
Acteon  Range,  are  the  massive  and  distant  Franconia  >Its.  To  the  r.  of  the 
Sachem  Peak  are  the  ascending  terraces  of  the  Fisher  Range,  neady 
eclipsed  by  the  huge  bulk  of  Sandwich  Dome. 

A  little  W.  of  N.,  across  a  well-populated  valley,  are  the  ledgy  sides  of 
Mt.  Israel,  beyond  which  is  the  lofty  plateau  of  Sandwich  Dome,  with  its 
massive  buttresses.    To  the  r.  of  the  Dome  is  the  inconspicuous  ridge  of 
Flat  Mt.,  over  whose  I.  is  a  blue  segment  of  Mt.  Carrigain,  and  over  the 
r.  are  the  lower  peaks  of  Tripyramid,  brilliantly  marked  by  a  portion  of 
the  great  slide.    The  beautiful  valley  of  Sandwich  fills  the  foreground  to 
the  N.  and  N.  £.  with  its  peaceful  farms  and  pretty  hamlets.     The  long 
white  village  of  Centre  Sandwich  is  close  at  hand,  with  its  two  church 
towers  and  clustering  houses.    Over  this  point  are  the  noble  peaks  of 
VVhiteface,  with  its  marble-like  cliffs  and  deep  ravines,  and  Passaconaway, 
of  about  the  same  height  but  throwing  out  its  blackish  hues  in  vivid  con- 
trast.   To  the  r.  of  the  latter  and  below  is  the  symmetrical  green  cone  of 
Mt.  Wonnalancet,  on  whose  r.  are  the  bare  white  ledges  of  Mt  Paugus, 
over  N.-Sandwich  villa^.    Retweeu  Wonnalancet  and  Paugus,  and  more 
distant,  is  a  portion  of  Bear  "ttt.*,  axA'^wlol  '»a«x'«X-\k^R«Q.wBw\.\jAT,  of 
Pau/ros.    In  the  foreground,  to  t\i% t.  ot  Ci«iJ«%  ^wA^V^V, ^ ;J^^^»^«^^ 
gemmed  Ked-Hill  Pond,  over  ^mc\.\.  ^ ,^^xY.^V.x^^«5i.a.3c««sc^ 
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with  a  profoand  ravine  miming  from  the  W.  to  the  base  of  its  N.  peaks. 
To  the  r.  of  the  main  peak  is  a  white  spur,  whence  a  long  ridge  mns  ont 
to  the  plains  of  Tamwortli.  Over  this  spar,  about  qnarter  of  the  way 
from  the  spur  to  the  end,  and  over  the  islands  in  Red-Hill  Pond,  is  the  crest 
of  Kiarsarge,  with  the  hotel  on  its  summit.  To  the  r.  of  Chocoma  are 
certain  of  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway,  above, the  Saco  River.  In  the  fore- 
ground is  the  high  hamlet  of  Sandwich  Lower  Comer,  near  a  tiny  pond, 
and  below  the  islandless  Bearcamp  Pond ;  and  the  view-line  passes  for 
leagues  down  the  populous  valleys  to  the  N.  E.  A  little  to  the  r.  of  the 
Comer,  and  beyond,  is  S.  Tamworth,  near  which  is  the  handsome  pyra- 
mid of  the  Whittier  Peak,  in  the  Ossipee  Range.  Just  to  the  1.  of  this 
point  is  Mt.  Pleasant,  near  Sebago  Lake,  a  long  ridge  with  four  heads,  on 
the  third  of  which  is  a  white  hotel.  On  the  1.  of  Pleasant  are  the  moun- 
tains in  Waterford,  and  other  remote  ridges  in  Maine.  Beyond  the  Whit- 
tier Peak,  to  the  r.,  are  the  remaining  mountains  of  the  Ossipee  Range, 
stretching  to  the  S.  for  miles,  and  culminating  towards  the  r.  in  the  tall 
Melvin  Peak. 

**  Whoever  misses  the  view  from  Red  Hill,  loses  the  most  fiuKinating  and  thor- 
oiqshly  enjoyable  view,  from  a  moderate  mountain  height,  that  can  be  gained  frosa 
any  eminence  that  lies  near  the  tonrist's  path.  The  Mt.-Washington  ^uige  is  not 
▼isibie,  being  barred  from  sight  by  the  daric  Sandwich  chain,  which  in  the  after- 
noon, untouched  by  the  light,  wears  a  saTage  frown  that  contrasts  most  eflfectively 
with  the  placid  beauty  of  the  lake  below.  Here  is  the  place  to  study  ito  borders,  to 
admire  the  flpet  of  islands  that  ride  at  anchor  on  its  bosom,  —  from  little  shallops  to 
grand  three-deckers,  —  and  to  ei^y  the  exquisite  lines  by  which  its  bays  are  enfolded, 
m  which  its  cotcs  retreat,  and  with  which  its  low  capes  cut  the  asure  water,  and 
bang  OTer  it  an  emerald  fringe."    (Starr  Kdcg.) 

"Red  Hill,  near  Centre  Harbor, should  be  ascended.  The  view  from  its  summit  is 
the  moat  beauUfril  panorama  which  this  country  affords.  On  one  side  is  Winnepe- 
saukee  and  its  still  more  picturesque  rival,  Squam,  on  the  other  Ossipee  and  others 
of  less  note,  the  whole  surrounded  by  the  lofty  peaks  of  Kearsai^,  Chocorua, 
Pequawket,  and  innumerable  chains  of  hills  which  recede  behind  each  other  till  lost 
in  the  horiion.  The  islands,  which  almost  conceal  the  snrftce  of  the  lake,  seem  to 
have  every  possible  variety  of  form  and  shape,  now  rising  to  the  height  of  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  water,  and  now  seeming  to  float  upon  it,  a  mere  tuft  of  ever- 
greens, firom  the  centre  of  which  often  projects  some  half-decayed,  gigantic  pine, 
whose  knotty  branches  extend  beyond  the  borders  of  the  patch  of  soil  which  gave  it 
birth."    (Dr  C.  T.  Jackson.) 

The  first  visit  to  this  summit  (probably)  is  thus  described:  "  Having  often-times 
travailed  the  country,  some  of  the  natives  allwaies  w^  me,  which  hath  from  time  to 
time  affirmed  that  the  lake  called  Winnipaseket  issues  into  the  river  of  Merremake, 
and  haring  some  Indians  with  me  upon  the  north  side  of  the  said  lake,  upon  a  great 
mountt^e,  did  see  the  s^  lake  which  the  Indians  did  afiirme  issues  into  tlie  i^ore- 
sajd  river."    (Peter  Weare's  evidence  before  the  Mass.  Legislature,  1665-) 

"  Red  Hill  is  the  place  to  behold  it,  and  there  the  Indians  must  have  stood  when 
they  gave  it  its  name.  Red  Hill  is  near  its  N.  extremity,  and  we  never  saw  such  an 
object  in  nature  as  Winnepesaukee  seen  from  its  top  It  looks  as  if  it  had  a  thou- 
sand islands.  They  tell  of  865,  one  for  every  day  in  the  year.  But  there  must  be 
many  more,  some  of  them  large  enough  for  little  towns,  and  others  not  bigger  than 

a  swan  or  a  wild  duck  swimming  on  its  surface  of  glass Winnepesaukee, 

it  is  the  very  'Smile  of  the  Great  Spirit.^    And  the  Indians  gave  it  that  name  to  sig- 
nify that  smile.    And,  verily,  if  the  propitious  glance  of  ct«a.tvs^  ^<jra«t  «ssiSA.\««. 
left  upon  Its  inanimate  works,  we  should  thvn>R.  Vt  ^ovjAd.  ^>a?j  >iJaKtft  >«^  ^^^'^''^^y 

tUs  ghriom  Jake The  picture  from  Bftfli  TiSSV  ^!^«»  J-^^^^'^^^JSkS: 

tmneceDds  description.    It  is  the^perfeetlon  ot  «M«tiVj  ^P«*^^    ^if  *  ^osS^ 
Hmrriet  Jfartioeau  said  of  this  view.    **Tha  uxou-aXaScsi  YtfWaca  ^^» 
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.  Mt,  Lincoln  to  the  r.,  and  the  pinnacle  of  Lafayette  just  to  the  1.  of  and 
over  Tecamseh.  Above  the  broad  arm  of  Winnepesaukee  which  extends 
toward  Centre  Harbor,  and  to  the  r.  of  tliat  village,  is  the  long  dark  mass 
of  Red  Hill,  above  which,  and  to  the  r.  of  Tecnmseh,  are  the  ponderous 
heights  of  Sandwich  Dome,  with  the  peak  of  Osceola  over  their  1.  extension. 
From  this  point  the  long  and  lowly  ridge  of  Flat  ML  runs  E.  to  Whiteface, 
and  over  it  aro  seen  the  high  crests  of  Mt.  Hancock  and  the  step-like 
ascending  terraces  of  Garrigain.  To  the  r.  of  and  close  to  the  latter 
(though  nearer)  is  Tripyramid,  showing  a  portion  of  its  white  slide  and 
one  of  its  sharp  peaks.  Below  this  point,  and  to  the  r.  of  Red  Hill,  is  the 
hamlet  of  Sandwich  Lower  Comer;  and  the  rural  plains  of  Sandwich  and 
Tamworth  stretch  far  to  the  r.  The  crest  of  Whiteface  gleams  over  this 
peaceful  scene,  and  is  flanked  on  the  r.  by  the  swelling  dome  of  Passa- 
conaway,  whence  step-like  spurs  run  out  to  the  £.  Over  the  second  of 
these  terraces  is  Mt.  Clinton,  of  the  Presidential  Range,  and  over  the  third 
is  the  round-topped  Mt  Pleasant,  with  a  white  peak  of  Tremout  farther  in 
the  foreground.  Over  the  lowest  part  of  the  gap,  to  the  r.  of  Passacon- 
away,  is  the  ridge  of  Bear  Mt.,  overlooked  by  the  top  of  Mt  Crawford, 
which  is  in  turn  surmounted  by  the  plateau  of  Mt  Franklin.  Over  the  r. 
of  the  gap  are  the  high  crags  of  Monroe,  and  then  comes  the  noble  cone 
of  Washington,  looming  over  Mt.  Paugus,  which  rises  over  the  1.  flank  of 
the  Ossipee  Range.  A  part  of  Mt.  Jefferson  may  be  seen  on  the  L  of 
Washington,  and  a  part  of  Madison  is  on  the  r.  Over  the  r.  flank  of  Paugus 
is  Table  Mt,  with  a  part  of  Bear  Mt  Close  at  hand,  below  in  Gilford,  is 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Retroat 

The  great  black  Ossipee  Range  next  appears  across  a  part  of  Lake  Win- 
nepesaukee, with  Black  Snout  on  the  1.,  and  the  high  Melvin  Peak  near 
the  r.  centre,  over  Melvin  Village.  The  sharp  white  summit  of  Chocorua 
peers  over  the  highest  of  the  1.  section  of  the  range,  to  the  r.  of  which  are 
the  upper  ridges  of  the  far-away  blue  Mt.  Carter  (back  of  the  Glen  House), 
and  the  rock-crowned  Moat  Mt  (over  N.  Conway).  Between  Mt.  Bel- 
knap and  the  Ossipee  Range  extends  a  broad  reach  of  Lake  Winnepesau- 
kee, with  Bear  Island  on  the  1.  and  the  arable  plains  of  Welch  Island  on 
the  r.  Near  the  farther  shoro  is  Long  Island,  with  its  large  boarding- 
houses,  beyond  which  are  the  long  levels  of  Moultonborough  Neck,  de- 
voted to  farming.  Toward  the  N.  E.  is  one  of  the  broadest  reaches  of  the 
lake,  bounded  by  Tuftonborough  Neck,  above  which  is  th^  hamlet  of 
Mackerel  Corner.  A  view-line  running  just  to  the  1.  of  the  N.  end  of  Rat- 
tlesnake Island  meets  Mt  Pleasant  (in  Maine),  a  long  detached  ridge  on 
which  a  hotel  may  be  seen.  Farther  to  the  r.  aro  the  Burnt-Meadow  Mts., 
in  Brownfield;  and  the  Green  ^l.  vn Et&T\^\iam  la  somewhat  nearer.  To 
the  r.f  more  distant,  is  Sadd\eback  ^\t.,  ou^^  ^w^  o\  ^>^«^\A^<i&\  *ad 

the  Cornish  hills  lie  to  the  S.  .         o      ^  >    x 

To  the  r.  of  the  high  knolls  of  Ball\e*i«i^^  AaW^>  wA^-.^L^x^^as^ 
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IS  the  large  white  village  of  Wolfeborough,  between  its  bay  and  the  island- 
studded  Smith's  Pond.  To  the  r.,  across  the  islands  which  front  tfiis 
shore,  is  Rust  Pond,  with  the  clifif-bound  Tumble  Down  Dick  beyond  and 
the  symmetrical  peak  of  Ck)pple  Crown  to  the  r.,  in  front  of  Great  Moose 
Mt.,  in  Brookfield.  Across  the  rolling  plains  of  Strafford  and  York  Coun- 
ties the  ocean  is  seen,  stretching  from  S.  S.  £.  to  S.  £.,  or  about  from 
Wells  to  Portsmouth,  the  best  times  to  see  it  being  at  early  mom,  when 
the  sun  is  reflected  from  the  water,  or  at  late  afternoon,  when  the  light 
falls  on  the  sails  of  the  shipping.  Teneriffe  Mt.  in  Milton  is  toward  the 
S.  £.,  and  the  Blue  Hills  are  nearly  in  line  with  the  more  remote  swell  of 
Mt.  Agamenticus;  while  the  high  bare  ledges  of  the  Suncook  Range  are 
near  at  hand,  towards  Alton  Bay.  Several  ponds  glitter  in  the  foreground ; 
and  Gilmanton  Iron- Works  is  about  S.  S.  E.,  between  Lougee  Pond  and 
the  twin  Suncook  Ponds.  Peaked  Hill,  in  Gilmanton,  lies  nearly  S. ;  and 
beyond,  a  little  to  the  1.,  is  Catamount  Mt.,  in  Pittsfleld. 

A  little  to  the  r.  of  this  line,  and  nearly  over  Mt.  Pawtuccaway,  in  Not- 
tingham, the  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  sighted  to  Thompson*s 
Hill,  which  is  near  Gloucester,  Mass. 

About  S.  S.  W.,  down  the  populous  valley  of  the  Merrimac,  are  the  twin 
peaks  of  the  Uncanoonucs,  W.  of  Manchester.  A  little  W  ,  and  low  down 
on  the  horizon,  is  the  blue  summit  of  Wachuset,  in  Massachusetts;  and 
farther  to  the  W.,  nearly  as  distant,  is  the  slowly  curving  Monadnock, 
with  Pack  Monadnock  and  the  Temple  Mts.  to  the  1.,  and  LovewelPs  Mt. 
to  the  r.  About  W.  S.  W.  is  the  high  p3rramid  of  Kearsarge,  N.  of  which 
is  the  range  of  the  Ragged  Mts.  Croydon  Mt.  is  nearly  W.,  and  lies  be- 
fore Ascutney;  and  a  line  of  remote  peaks  guards  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut. 

Nearly  W.  is  the  large  and  thriving  village  of  Laconia,  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Winnesquam,  beyond  which  is  the  high  and  near  Sanbomton  Mt. ; 
and  still  farther  to  the  W.  are  the  granite  crests  of  Mt.  Cardigan.  The 
highlands  of  Bristol  and  Bridgewater  hide  Newfound  Lake;  and  beyond 
the  head  of  Winnesquam  is  Harper  Hill,  in  New  Hampton,  over  which  is 
a  peak  which  is  probably  Mt.  Cuba,  in  Orford.  Lake  Village  is  near. 
Round  Pond,  which  is  the  next  widening  of  the  Wlnnepesaukee  River  r. 
of  Winnesquam.  Plymouth  Mt.  is  seen  in  the  distance,  and  then  the 
view-line  swings  over  Long  Bay  and  on  to  the  Mt.-Carr  range,  towards 
the  N.  W. 

The  view  of  Lake  Wlnnepesaukee  from  Mt.  Belknap  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  delightful  prospects  possible.  It  is  best  enjoyed  in  the 
afternoon,  towards  evening,  when  the  light  is  rich  and  fuU. 
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which  is  gained  the  most  beautiful*  prospect  on  the  ronte.  It  may  be 
enjoyed  from  the  road,  or  (with  increased  breadth)  from  the  summit  of 
the  pasture  on  the  r.  The  long  islands  of  Squam  lie  across  the  lake  in 
parallel  ranks,  with  lanes  and  squares  of  blue  water  between,  and  far 
away  over  this  fascinating  foreground,  **the  whole  form  of  gallant  Ghoco- 
ma,  with  his  steel-hooded  head,  fills  the  r.  background  to  the  N.  (E.),  tow- 
ering, without  any  intervening  obstruction,  12  - 15  M.  away.**  To  the  1. 
of  Ohocorua  are  the  crouching  mass  of  Paugus  and  the  bold  hemisphere  of 
Passaconaway ;  and  Mt.  Israel,  the  low  but  prominent  Peaked  Hill,  and 
the  Squam  Range  occupy  the  front  lines  to  the  1.,  back  of  which  is  the 
high  and  peakless  ridge  of  Sandwich  Dome,  with  two  pinnacles  of  Tripyr- 
amid  on  the  r.  (on  one  of  which  is  seen  the  upper  part  of  the  Great  Slide). 
To  the  r.  of  Chocorua  (and  much  nearer)  is  Red  Hill,  nearly  eclipsing  the 
Ossipee  Range.  This  view  was  much  admired  by  Starr  King,  and  a  pic- 
ture of  it  is  given  in  The  White  HiUs  (page  84).  The  best  time  to  visit 
Shepard  Hill  is  in  the  late  afternoon,  when  the  descending  sun  invests  the 
Sandwich  peaks  with  a  wealth  of  color. 

Beyond  this  point  the  road  descends  rapidly  to  the  outlet  of  Squam 
Lake,  with  the  calm  waters  of  Little  Sqvam  on  the  1.  The  latter  is  fol- 
lowed for  some  distance,  until  the  W.  end  of  the  Squam  Range  is  tamed, 
and  the  route  lies  more  to  the  N.,  and  reaches  the  hamlet  of  Holdemest, 
Beyond  Ghuroh  Hill  it  passes  the  old  Episcopal  church  (see  page  279),  and 
soon  reaches  Plymouth  (page  277). 

"  If  this  road  were  less  hlllj,  it  would  ofler  one  of  the  most  delightfiil  driren  among 

the  mountains During  a  lai^  portion  of  the  drive  the  two  lakes  —  Great 

Squam,  singularly  striped  with  long,  narrow,  crinkling  i<*land8,  and,  like  Words- 
worth's river,  winding  in  the  landscape  *  at  its  own  sweet  will,'  —and  Little  Squam, 
unbroken  by  islands,  fringed  and  ^<hadowed  by  thickets  of  the  richest  foliage,  that 
are  disposed  around  its  western  shore  in  a  long  sweeping  curve  line  which  will  be  re- 
membered as  a  delightful  melody  of  the  eye  —  oflfer  themselves  in  various  aspects 

that  often  compel  us  to  stop  and  quietly  drink  in  their  beauty Thore  are 

charming  reliefs  of  forest-path  in  the  road,  which,  though  uneven,  is  of  quite  civil- 
ized smoothness.  And  it  opens  at  last  upon  a  splendid  surprise  in  the  rich  meadows 
of  Holdemess  and  Plymouth,  that  are  studded  or  overlooked  by  tasteAil  country 
residences,  and  adorned  with  clusters  and  avenues  of  grand  old  elms."  (Stakb 
Kino.) 

159.  The  Drive  around  Sqnam  Lake. 

Distances.  —  Gentre  Harbor  to  Chick's  Comer,  7  M. ;  to  Squam  Bridge,  15  M. ; 
to  Centre  Harbor,  21  M. 

This  road  leads  through  a  region  which  is  rich  in  quiet  and  pastoral  beauty,  and 
makes  a  pleasant  day's  excursion  from  Centre  Harbor  or  from  Plymouth.  It  is  for 
the  most  part  at  some  distance  from  the  lake,  and  on  a  higher  grade,  and  is  some- 
times shut  off  from  the  water-views  by  intervening  hills ;  but  the  occasional  glimpses 
of  the  lakes  and  of  the  alpine  Sandwich  Range  are  full  of  attractiveness  and  interest. 
The  road  is  smooth,  though  very  hilly,  especially  on  the  N.  W.  of  the  lake. 

The  road  runs  out  from  CervlT^  ^wbw  to  the  N.  E.,  and  is  the  Centre- 
Sand  wich  highway   passing  'W.  o^  '^ftiX  ^vW  w^^  w«t\wJ«:\\v^\*scisr,  Pond 
on  the  r.     The  Squam  Range,  m.  Wvv^X^  wtv^  ^wv\v»\Ocv\iw£v^  w?.  ^rksv\^ 
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fhmt,  and  on  the  r.  is  the  doll  mass  of  Red  HiU.  At  4-5  M.  from  Centre 
Harbor  the  bright  waters  of  Sqoam  Lake  are  seen,  and  the  road  soon  de- 
scends towards  their  level,  running  near  a  thicket-fringed  strand,  witli 
wooded  islets  off-shore.  At  a  point  where  a  large  boulder  is  seen  on  the  1. 
the  lake-«hore  route  diverges  to  the  1.  from  the  Sandwich  road,  and 
asottids  to  the  obscuire  hamlet  of  Chick^s  Comer,  with  views  of  the  Sand- 
wich Range  on  the  r.  and  front  The  road  turns  thence  towards  the  VV., 
and  follows  the  base  of  the  Squam  Range,  whose  long  and  regular  ridge  is 
faced  with  purple  rocks.  Distant  views  of  Squam  Lake  are  given  from 
time  to  time. 

RatiUtnake  Mt.  (or  Peaked  Hill)  is  a  double-headed  spur  of  the  Squnm 
Range  which  runs  out  nearly  to  the  lake,  with  far-viewing  ledges  on  its 
low  and  wooded  crests.  The  road  passes  through  the  high  notch  between 
this  spur  and  the  main  range,  and  is  thus  for  some  time  shut  out  from 
open  views.  But  on  reaching  the  W.  of  the  ridge  the  road  becomes  at 
once  more  hilly  and  more  picturesque,  the  summit  of  each  high  rise  giving 
views  over  many-islanded  Squam,  the  dark  Ossipee  Range  (with  the  Wliit- 
tier  Peak  apparently  isolated  on  the  N.),  the  Red -Hill  heights,  and  the 
blue  mountains  S.  and  W.  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  Tumble  Down  Dick, 
Gopple  Crown,  Suncook,  and  the  twin  peaks  of  the  Belknap  Range. 
After  2-3  M.  of  hilly  road,  the  point  is  reached  where  the  road  to  Holder- 
ness  (3  M  )  and  Plymouth  (4  M.)  diverges.  The  lake-drive  turns  to  the  1. 
and  crosses  the  outlet  of  Squam,  with  Little  Squam  Lake  close  at  hand  on 
the  1.  Beyond  Mr.  Piper's  boarding-honse  the  long  Shepard  HiU  is  as- 
cended, whence  the  noblest  view  of  the  lake  and  Mt.  Clioconia  is  given 
(see  page  378).    The  new  road  follows  the  shore  around  the  hilL 

In  descending  Shepard  Hill,  the  pretty  villa  of  Prof.  Norton  is  seen  on 
the  r.,  below  which  is  White-Oak  Pond.  The  road  runs  S.  E.  through  a 
populous  farming  country,  and  soon  overlooks  Squam  Lake  near  Drake 
Island.  The  retrospects  from  the  higher  hills  include  Moosilauke  and 
Mt.  Prospect  (The  return  may  be  agreeably  varied  by  diverging  on  the 
Meredith  Road,  bearing  to  the  1.,  and  entering  Centre  Harbor  by  the  long 
hill  on  the  S.  W.,  which  overlooks  Lake  Winnepesaukee.)  After  this  sec- 
tion of  the  lake  is  passed  the  road  traverses  a  series  of  high  hills,  ap- 
proaching Red  Hill  and  Long  Pond  on  the  1.  In  descending  the  last  long 
hill  to  Centre  Harbor,  a  pleasing  view  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee  is  obtained 
on  the  r.  front 

160.    Sqnam  Lake 

contains  15 1  square  miles,  and  is  510  ft.  above  the  sea.    It  lies  in  three 
counties  and  four  townships.     The  length  is  over  6  M.;   the  greatest 
breftdfh  k  8  M,    It  stretches  in  the  direcUotv  oi  ^.  ^ .  wA  ^,^.^^^^Vv^ 
several  deep  baySf  entermg  the  land.    It  \&  tie«t\^  ^v^W<i^\S!^ft^^^^^*'^ 
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tions  by  promontories  from  the  K.  and  S.,  between  which  are  sereral  long 
islands  parallel  with  each  other.  There  are  sixteen  islands  in  the  lake, 
several  of  which  are  used  for  pastnring  horses  and  sheep.  The  animals 
are  made  to  swim  ont,  behind  boats,  and  are  towed  about  the  lake  until 
they  are  very  tired,  before  they  are  allowed  to  land.  It  is  supposed  that 
they  thus  obtain  the  idea  that  it  is  a  prodigious  distance  from  Uieir  islands 
to  the  mainland,  and  therefore  they  do  not  attempt  to  swim  across. 

There  is  no  other  lake  in  New  England  so  beautiful  as  Squam,  none  in 
Eiistcrn  America  that  can  surpass  it  in  picturesqueness.  The  limpid 
purity  of  the  waters,  the  singular  grace  of  the  tree-tufled  islands,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  all  combine  here  to  make  a  rich  and 
fascinating  panorama.  The  best  view-point  on  the  adjacent  roads  is 
Shepard  Hill  (see  page  878).  The  correct  name  of  the  lake  is  Atquam, 
and  was  applied  by  the  Indians,  being  their  word  for  water. 

The  Squam  Range  and  Morgan  Mt.  are  close  to  the  lake,  on  the  W.  and 
N.  W. ;  Red  Hill  is  on  the  E. ;  and  Mt.  Israel  and  the  Sandwich  Range 
stretch  along  the  N.  E.  The  largest  of  the  islands  are  Sturtevant  (1  M. 
long,  in  the  S.  bay),  Drake,  Mile,  and  Great  Islands;  and  those  in  the  N. 
and  N.  E.  parta  of  the  lake  are  much  smaller,  being  hai*dly  more  than 
insulated  ledges.  The  crystalline  waters  contain  perch  and  pickerel,  and 
a  few  great  lake-trout. 

The  A  squam  House  was  opened  in  1881.  on  the  top  of  Shepard  KU,  800  ft. 
ahovo  the  sen.  It  arrommodates  60  guext**,  at  $  7  - 12  a  week.  The  roote  is  hy  the 
prutty  country  road  from  Ashland,  4  M.  dintant.  There  are  boat^  on  SquanHf  for  the 
use  of  guests,  and  new  bath-houses  near  its  fine  and  gently  sloping  sandy  beaches. 

"  And  then  the  Qreat  Squam,  connected  with  it  on  the  £!.  by  a  short,  narrow 
stream,  the  very  queen  of  ponds,  with  its  fleet  of  inlands,  surpasffing  in  b«iuty  all 
the  foreign  waters  we  have  seen,  in  Scotland  or  elsewhere  —  the  islands,  covered  with 
evergreens,  which  impart  their  hue  to  the  mass  of  the  lake,  as  it  stretches  7  M  on  E. 
from  its  smaller  sister,  towards  the  peerless  Winnepesaukee."    (N.  P.  Roocrs.) 

President  Dwight  wrote  of  this  lake  (wUch  he  afterwards  named  Lake  SuUiran) : 
*'  This  lake,  notwithstanding  its  uncouth^name,  is  a  splendid  sheet  of  water:  finely 
indented  by  points ;  arched  with  beautiAil  coves,  and  studded  with  a  succession  of 
romantic  islands.  At  its  head  rose  the  Red  Mt.  in  its  grandest  attitude ;  and  formed 
an  appropriate  background  of  the  picture.  On  the  eminence  just  mentioned  we 
had  a  spacious  prospect  of  the  surrounding  region,  composed  of  valleys,  hills,  and 
mountains.  Some  of  the  mountains  were  very  loftv.  One  particularly,  ascending 
in  the  N.  E.,  was  distinguished  by  the  form  and  sublimity  of  its  summit  (Chocoma)." 

"  The  two  largest  (Squam  lakes)  from  their  romantick  beauties,  deserve  a  better 
name  One  of  them,  which  borders  on  the  road  to  Senter  Harbour,  is  hideedamost 
interesting  object.  Its  union  of  wildness  and  beauty  gives  it  a  peculiar  charm.  If 
its  good  fortune  had  placed  it  in  the  Old  World,  it  would  not  so  long  have  remained 
unsung.  Many  a  tourist  would  have  tasked  his  imagination  for  sonorous  epithets 
to  describe  its  scenery,  many  an  artist  would  have  prepared  his  softest  tints  to  paint 
its  beauties,  and  many  a  poet  would  have  strung  his  lyre  to  sound  its  praises  in  a 
name  that  taste  and  poetry  might  use.  But,  alas !  it«  pellucid  bosom,  its  undulat- 
ing shores,  its  hanging  woods,  and  all  its  magick  beauties,  are  probably  destined 
long  to  be  veiled  in  obscurity  deep  as  its  own  seclusion.'^    {Mass.  Hist.  CoUs.^  1816 ) 

*'  No  wonder  that  the  Indians  were  so  strongly  attached  to  this  neighborhood, ana 
fought  so  desperately  before  yielding  tlie  possession  of  it  to  the  white  intruders. 
The  lower  hills  tempted  them  with  abnndanre  of  game,  and  the  calm  water  supplied 
them  with  unfkiling  stores  offish  ;  while  Winnepesaukee  was  but  6  M  distant  one 
way.  and  the  Pemigcwasset  equally  near  nn  the  \V  And  pos.«ibIy  the  surpassing 
loreliDess  of  the  landscape  served  as  a.  ^oVOdeu  \.Vuc«ad  la  the  cord  which  bound  them 
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to  this  peaeeftil  dell  in  the  centre  of  New  England.  The  larger  Sqnam  Lake,  not  a 
Iburth  part  ao  large  ae  Wlnnepemakee,  is  doubtless  the  most  beautiftil  of  all  the 
small  sheets  of  water  In  New  England ;  and  it  has  been  pronounced  by  one  gentle- 
man, no  less  careftil  in  his  words  than  cultivated  in  his  tastes,  more  charmingly 
embosom^  in  the  landscape  than  any  lake  of  equal  siae  he  had  ever  seen  in  Europe 
or  America. ' '    (Starr  Kiko.  ) 

After  the  destruction  of  the  homes  of  the  Pemigewassets  by  Baker's  rangers,  in 
1712,  the  tribe  removed  to  Canada.  But  a  few  of  its  people  were  too  much  attached 
to  their  beautiful  land  of  lakes  and  mountains  to  leave  it,  and  they  settled  about 
Squam  La^e.  where  they  lingered  until,  one  by  one,  they  died.  They  were  driven  to 
the  mount^ns  when  Lovewell's  and  Tyng'S  forces  marched  around  Squam.  The 
Canadian  Indians  of  St.  Francis  frequently  encamped  in  this  vicinity  when  on  their 
deadly  forays  against  the  New-England  firontiers. 


I  felt  the  cool  breath  of  the  North  i 
Between  me  and  the  sun. 

O'er  deep,  still  lake  and  ridgy  earth, 
1  saw  the  doud-shades  run. 


Before  me,  stretched  for  frlistening  miles, 
Ltay  mountain-ffirdled  8quam : 

Like  green-winged  birds,  the  leafy  islet 
Upon  its  bosom  swam." 

JOHir  O.   WUJTTIXB. 


16L  SandwicL 

This  is  one  of  the  lake-towns,  containing  1,854  inhabitants,  and  covering 
64,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  nearly  24,000  are  improved.  The  chief  pur- 
suit of  the  people  is  agriculture.  It  is  estimated  that  fully  1,000  city- 
people  spend  their  summer-vacations  here,  paying  S  30,000  into  the  hands 
of  the  residents.  This  is  the  best  town  in  Carroll  County  for  fanning,  and 
has  many  blooded  horses  and  cattle.  There  is  good  pasturage  on  the  hills, 
and  the  deep  soil  of  the  lowlands  produces  corn,  hay,  oats,  and  wheat. 
The  rich  combination  of  lake  and  mountain  scenery  within  its  borders 
has  made  Sandwich  a  favorite  resort  for  summer-travellers,  hundreds  of 
whom  are  kept  in  the  farm-houses,  besides  those  in  the  boarding-houses. 

This  town  was  ffranted  in  1763,  and  was  6  M.  square,  but  the  grantees  represented, 
that  the  N.  and  W.  sides  were  "  so  loaded  with  inaccessible  mountains  and  shelves 
ot  rooks  as  to  be  uninhabitable,"  whereupon  Gov.  Wentworth  made  it  10  M.  square. 
It  was  first  settled  in  1768,  and  in  1776  it  had  245  inhabitants. 


Centre  Sandwich  (Burleigh*s  house  receives  travellers)  is  the  chief 
village,  and  is  in  a  picturesque  glen,  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
mountains,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  It  contains  Free-Will  Baptist, 
Methodist,  and  Friends*  churches,  an  academy,  and  several  stores.  Mt. 
Israel  is  near,  on  the  N.  W.;  Red  Hill  is  toward  the  S.;  and  the  Ossipee 
Mts.  are  on  the  S.  E.  During  the  summer  boarders  are  taken  at  Beede's 
Literary-Institute  buildings.  This  village  has  been  a  favorite  resort  of 
Lacy  Larcom,  the  poetess.  It  is  on^  of  the  best  points  from  which  to 
visit  the  lovely  Squam  Lake,  which  lies'  within  8  M. ;  and  the  beautiful 
island-studded  sheet  of  Red-HUl  Pond  is  within  1^  M.,on  the  E.;  while 
the  Bearcamp  Pond  is  4-5  M.  to  the  E.,  towards  S  Tamworth.  There 
are  several  points  in  the  vicinity  whence  rich  views  of  the  alpine  Sandwich 
Bange  are  obtained;  and  Mts.  Israel  and  W\ulei'&&«  ^t^  «A&^\A^W<L«ctKR^ 


-■  ,„-,»^SSS'^bfch''.rFMb.(bi.ndMrDng''theBMj.rfclhilIl. 

"•  ■  'Si^&'SJ^SJ"  "**  P""  "PK^  HI".  "  M  "o  Thornton  Stmt, 

»  ;"V55«L»^'™n>™»-l'<''''«  of  Albert  yegg,  Bnrtolgh  Hoyt.md 

t  >?V^^^.J^'°  ""  ib^Bl'n'Bd  PtmlgewuHt Valley,  ruu  li.  W. 

^'l**J?iJS<l»""<*'  "">  ''='''  >^™"  "'■  '■" >  ■"*  I'm  Bqiuin  KsDge, 

>;;^7r;Si'J£^;Hiiniihliib  theBKdeltlTaTriHi.    It  appniKbeg  Sudvlcli 

iS>^rc^Jrt>iW  C»1«T  >»!<!«»  I^v  n^  U  Ihe  loItT  PHI  or  audwfcfa 

S'iil^SBiniK  UK)  the  Ompno  Hti.    Tba nit  pil*  of  Sudirich  DomF 

^S.tit^iKa  monT  puuofibatoirD,  »dt>tHa*UTMlMAEiicbU.  bv  Um 

"^iS^^S^t  irall  be  ureodDd  uo  tblx  ilda  (ate  page  380). 

i-^'^^iun  Maultnnbonitigh  Comer  to  Centre  Sandwich  ia  4}  M.  bug, 

'*Jl)d<  •  [^'■*''i>(  dri^Bi  t'^ine '■KMtly  in  A  cleBr«d  conntTj,  with  broad 

^^tltai  the  hills.    At  SM.  from  Monltonboroagh  is  the  Immlel  of  S<n>f- 

J^UKtr  Cbmtr  [Quimby's  boanlirg-houE*),  BituRtBd  on  a  high  hill-top 

^  riawlng  the  country  fur  miles.     Beyond  this  point  are  the  tnansion* 

J  I^ul  Weiitworth  and  the  wealthy  Adams  faniily,  crowning  tho  long 

^Icpt  down  whlcb  the  road  paues  to  Centre  Sasdwich.     Fine  views  to  the 

If.  end  M.  E.  are  afforded  from  this  hill,  including  the  chief  peaks  of  the 

Sandwich  Range. 

N.  Bandmdt  is  in  the  E.  centre  of  the  town,  and  is  a  small  hamlet  with  a 
church.  Near  this  place  it  the  range  of  far-viewing  heights  called  the 
MapU  Sidgt,  on  which  are  two  summer-boarding-houses,  kept  by  Messrs. 
Watson  and  Wiggins  (4  M.  from  Centre  Sandwich). 

WlllluD  UeCrlllli't  tkrm  tod  tDminer  bosiding  bouH  an  beantUuIlT  sitniUed  In  a 
— •— '  -'-  '-  ■■--  "    —-•-'-- -nn,  1,083  ff   -■-—  "- •  ■-   - 


1,  14  M.  (to 

DDt  the  long  blue  CKripee  Buge  ! 


the  taiin,  1,083  ft.  aboie  tlie  k 

ihleh  la  IE 


««>  W 


889).    HcCrillle  a> 


gr  point*  of 
Id  good  tnniting  Is  tiiuid  in  the  ufJacMit 

jivt.ui  1,  .•>.  n.  lo  luo  lEii]  iiuDlel  or  Iff  «ri  JtfiUi,  with  a  Bnall  ctaureta, 
F  to  get  to  Mcnrllliq'a  Ig  lo  gr>  on  the  Blego  ftoD)  Centre  Harbor  to  N.  Send- 

li  e  trail  which  leeioa  the  enU  of  Ibe  Foea.  8  M.Vofthe  McCrillls  feral, 
ends  for  li  M.  to  flai-Mi.  JVmf ,  vlietice  a  ngue  path  leads  In  to  Greeler'e 
H.  The  pond  »ai  formerly  much  iMted  bj  ^hlng-puties,  but  of  lata 
lusaOOrded  but  llllle  sport.  II  liesou  Flat  Ml ,  a  Ions  and  oanded  plalaau 
aboie  the  sea,  eiteudlug  from  Wbltefiux  to  S&Ddtrlch  Dome. 

162.    Hount  Israel 

of  Centra  Sandwich,  and  llsbue  Is  iHebed  In  2-!^  M.  br  war  of  the 

m  this  pcAnt  Cakes  1  - 11  tan.  (being  ateut  It  H  long),  Oo  thirds  of'tbs 
tfng  through  paatures  aiulttie  rest  oter  highly  lucllncd  la'  ~ 


ir  hlEbly  lucllnnl  ledxea.    ^le  snm- 
---«.»3Urown«a  wUb 


JTeiP.  —The  nortliem  'jIbw  troia  W^\»n*\  \*  *«!i.  w 
»  of  Sandwich  Dom«,  -wUdi  <ilo«»  Va  ^»«  »v'™a« 
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row  woo(!ed  glen.  E.  of  K.,  across  the  dark  waters  of  Guinea  Pond,  is  a 
spur  of  this  mountain,  over  which  Is  the  blanched  crest  of  the  Sachem 
Peak.  The  loft}'  plateau  which  forms  the  summit  of  Sandwich  Dome  is 
nearly  N.  of  and  high  above  Mt.  Israel.  To  the  r.  are  the  comparatively 
low  ridges  of  Flat  Mt.,  over  which  peer  the  S.  and  W.  peaks  of  Tripyra- 
mid,  marked  by  the  Great  Slide.  Bold  ridges  run  from  Tripyramid  to  the 
high  white  cliffs  of  Whiteface,  on  whose  r.  is  the  massive  dome  of  Mt. 
Passaconaway.  The  symmetrical  low  peak  of  Young  Mt.  lies  between 
Israel  and  the  S.  ridges  of  Passaconaway,  and  the  flattened  ledges  of  Mt. 
Paugus  are  seen  over  the  clearings  on  the  r.  of  Young  Mt.  Still  farther 
E.,  over  the  McCrillis  farm,  is  the  soaring  white  peak  of  Chocorua,  girded 
with  cliffs  and  as  sharply  cut  as  the  Matterhom.  The  view  opens  far 
away  to  the  E.  down  the  rural  valleys  of  Tamworth  and  the  Bearcamp 
River,  forming  a  great  trough  between  the  Sandwich  and  Ossipee  Ranges. 
Beyond  N.  Sandwich  are  the  hamlets  of  Tamworth,  with  the  high  hills  of 
Eaton  to  the  E  ;  and  farther  to  the  S.  is  the  white  village  of  Centre  Sand- 
wich, near  at  hand,  with  the  Red-Hill  and  Bearcamp  Ponds  beyond.  S. 
of  and  far  beyond  Chocorua  is  the  rampart-ridge  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  its 
summit-hotel,  to  the  r.  of  which  a  part  of  Sebago  Lake  may  be  seen  on  a 
clear  day,  beyond  Saddleback  Mt.  in  Baldwin.  Farther  to  the  r.,  and  be- 
low Silver  Lake,  is  the  low  point  of  Mt.  Prospect  in  Freedom ;  and  still 
fiuther  S.  are  the  flanks  of  the  Green  Mt.  in  Effingham,  nearly  hidden  by 
the  Ossipee  Range. 

The  Ossipee  Range  Alls  the  S.  E ,  and  is  seen  throughout  its  entire 
length,  including  the  pyramidal  ledges  of  the  Whittier  Peak,  and,  farther 
to  the  r.,  the  high  black  crown  of  the  Melvin  Peak,  beyond  the  plains  of 
Moultonborotigh.  To  the  S.  E.  is  a  large  area  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee, 
making  a  brilliant  and  effective  panorama  of  blended  woods  and  waters, 
islands  and  bays.  Copple  Crown  Mt.  and  Tumble  Down  Dick  are  on  the 
horizon,  beyond  Smith's  Pond  and  Wolfeborough  Bay;  and  farther  to  the 
r.  are  the  rich  peninsulas  of  Moultonborough  and  Tuftonborough,  Long 
Island,  and  numerous  other  lake-environed  bits  of  land.  Beyond  Rattle- 
snake Island  is  the  entrance  to  Alton  Bay,  with  the  white-capped  Suncook 
Range  on  the  W. ;  and  broad  reaches  of  blue  water  extend  to  the  N.  and 
N.  W.  In  the  foreground,  across  the  narrow  Sandwich  valley,  is  the  shape- 
less mass  of  Red  Hill,  over  whose  lower  flank  are  the  twin  crests  of  Mt. 
Belknap,  clearly  outlined  against  the  sky.  Farther  to  the  r.  is  Lake  Win- 
ne^quam,  with  its  long,  bright  waters,  and  the  suburbs  of  busy  Laconia. 

W.  of  S.,  and  close  at  hand  below,  is  the  fairy-like  scene  of  Squam 
Lake,  whose  every  island  is  overlooked,  and  all  its  retreating  bays  are  seen 
as  in  a  bird's-eye  view.    This  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  of  «XVt\Nftk 
prospects  over  this  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  «iiid.V\fiL  \aft%  %Ste:wiX  ^^^^- 
miring  attention  of  the  visitor.    Far  away  o^ex  \)aft  T«ft>B. -vVv^cvt^sos^"^^ 
the  lake  from  the  8,  are  the  hiUs  of  Temple,  wv^  w«t  ^^  ^  ^^"^    ^ 
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long  island  is  the  flattened  dome  of  Monadnock,  very  distant  on  the  S.  S.  W. 
Near  the  S.  W.  shore  of  Squam  is  White-Oak  Pond,  to  the  r.  of  which  is 
Little  Squam  Lake.  Over  the  1.  of  the  latter  is  the  fine  blae  peak  of  Eear- 
sarge,  with  the  Ragged  Mts.  in  front  and  on  the  r. ;  and  over  the  r.  and 
nearer  are  the  broken  lines  of  the  Bridge  water  Hills.  Over  these,  to  the 
r.  of  and  beyond  Kearsarge  is  Love  weirs  Mt.,  in  Washington.  Beyond  and 
to  the  r.  of  the  Ragged  Mts.  is  Sunapee  Mt.,  near  Sunapee  Lake.  To  the  1.  of 
the  ridge  which  runs  W.  S.  W.  from  Israel  is  the  long  curving  crest-line  of 
the  Squam  Range,  above  which  is  Plymouth  Mt.,  covered  with  dark  forests. 
Over  the  r.  of  the  ridge  is  the  flattened  top  of  Mt.  Prospect,  above  and  be- 
yond which  are  the  symmetrical  triple  peaks  of  Mt.  Cardigan,  on  whose 
r.  and  low  down  on  the  horizon  is  the  dim  blue  spire  of  Mt.  Ascutney,  in 
Vermont  Near  at  hand  are  the  wooded  flanks  of  Morgan  Mt.,  under  the 
swelling  outlines  of  Tenney  Hill,  in  Groton ;  and  down  the  short  valley  of 
Beebe  River,  which  runs  away  towards  Campton,  is  Moose  Mt.,  touching 
the  sky,  near  Dartmouth  College.  On  the  r.  of  this  valley  is  Mt.  Stinson, 
with  its  central  peak  and  similar  flanks ;  and  a  little  to  the  r.,  about  over 
a  nearer  clearing,  is  the  rocky  crest  of  Mt.  Weetamoo,  among  the  Camp- 
ton  Mts.  The  next  high  mountain  on  the  r.  is  a  portion  of  the  well-wooded 
Mt.-Carr  Range.  Above  the  clearings  to  the  N.  W.  is  the  Sandwich  Notch, 
just  to  the  1.  of  and  beyond  which  is  the  high  peak  of  Mt.  Kinneo,  in  Ells- 
worth. Over  the  Notch  is  Mt.  Cushman,  and  above  the  hill  on  its  r.  is  the 
imposing  ridge  of  Moosilauke. 

163.    Honltonborongh. 

Hotolg.  — The  WhitefSiu^  House  is  a  small  yillage-inn  and  Jaclard's  is  a  neat 
summer  boarding-house  at  MoultonborougU  Corner.  This  hamlet  Is  travened  by 
the  daily  stages  l^tween  Centre  Harbor  and  W.  Ossipee.  It  is  5  M.  firom  Centre  Har> 
bor,  4^  M.  from  Centre  Sandwich,  12  M.  fromTamworth,  5  M.  from  the  Ossipee  Falls, 
6  M.  from  the  Whittier  Peak,  and  10  M.  from  Tuftonborough  Corner. 

The  town  of  Moultonborough  has  1,299  inhabitants,  and  contains  14,265 
acres  of  improved  land.    It  was  granted  to  Col.  Jonathan  Moulton  and  61 
others,  in  1763;  and  the  church  was  established  in  1773.    Most  of  the  peo- 
ple are  farmers,  wheat,  corn,  and  potatoes  being  the  chief  products.    The 
town  includes  Red  Hill  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Ossipee  Range,  with  the 
rich  lowlands  of  the  Moultonborough  Necks,  and  several  islands  in  Lake 
Winnepesaukee.    Near  the  upper  centre  of  the  town,  and  in  close  prox- 
imity, are  the  hamlets  of  Moultonborough  Corner  and  Moultonborough 
Centre,  the  former  being  the  larger,  and  containing  two  churches  and 
two  stores.    Several  score  of  summer  boarders  sojourn  in  this  town,  and 
tliousands  pass  through  it. 
Ifonltonborougll  Bay  \s  \\\e\w^<B?.\.o^  ^Jcv^Xivj^oC  l.«ke  Winnepesaukee, 
ba  vins  a  length  of  6  -  8  M.    It  vj«c&  totmw\\  X\wct%«i^\i>3  >Cafe  %5««sft.<«  R^d 
m/,  until  her  boUer  exploded  n^ViW^  *\i^  \^^  *x.  XV^^'Wl  v««a  ^.:«^x.^x^ 
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borough  Centre.    It  is  now  crossed  only  by  horse-boats  and  oceasional  ad- 
venturous  row-boats. 

Mooltonborongh  Keok  is  a  long  and  broad  peninsula  which  lies  be- 
tween Lake  Winnepesaukee  and  Moultonborough  Bay.  It  afibrds  good 
ground  for  a  drive,  on  account  of  its  rich  pastoral  beauty  and  broad  moun- 
tain-views. The  objective  point  is  Unde  Tom's  Hillj  5  M.  from  Centre 
Harbor.  The  road  is  sandy  in  parts.  The  drive  down  the  Neck  is  entered 
by  passing  out  from  Centre  Harbor  on  the  W.-Ossipee  road  for  about  2  M., 
and  diverging  to  the  r.  at  a  little  cross-roads  hamlet.  The  road  is  not  level 
(as  might  be  supposed),  and  consequently  it  affords  views  of  a  pleasant 
variety  of  scenery,  including  many  of  the  farms  of  the  Neck,  which  are 
famous  for  their  richness.  About  1  M.  from  the  cross-roads,  the  road  as- 
cends a  long  slope  whence  is  obtained  a  noble  view  of  the  Sandwich  Range 
and  other  mountains.  Across  the  lake  are  the  Belknap  and  Suncook 
Ranges,  and  Mt.  Cardigan  is  seen  in  the  N.  W.,  whose  high  white  centre 
and  the  minor  swells  on  r.  and  1.  have  suggested  the  national  Capitol  to 
imaginative  tourists.  Farther  to  the  r.  is  Moosilauke,  with  Prospect  and 
the  Squam  Mts.  to  the  r.  Red  Hill  fills  the  foreground  in  this  direction, 
and  from  its  r.  flank  springs  the  loft}'  curve  of  Sandwich  Dome.  Next  to  the 
r.  is  Tripyramid,  with  a  pyramidal  peak,  and  the  upper  part  of  its  famous 
slide  showing  brightly  over  Flat  Mt.  Close  to  the  r.  is  the  brilliant  front 
of  Whiteface,  supported  on  the  E.  by  dark  Passaconaway,  at  whose  base 
is  the  green  and  rounded  top  of  Wonnalancet.  To  the  r.  of  and  lower  than 
Passaconaway  is  Paugus,  marked  by  light-colored  ledges;  and  on  the 
extreme  E.  of  the  line  is  the  superb  white  peak  of  Chocorua,  clearly  cut 
against  the  sky.  The  black  Ossipee  Range  fills  all  the  view  to  the  E. ;  and  the 
village  of  Moultonborough  Corner  is  seen  on  the  N.,  in  line  with  Whiteface. 

The  view  fh>m  Uncle  Tom*s  Hill  (at  the  road)  includes  nearly  the  whole  of  Lake 
l^nnepesaukee  and  Moultonborough  Bay,  with  their  countless  Islands  and  gracefiU 
eovee.  This  is  the  chief  and  satis&ctory  character  of  the  prospect,  though  most  of 
the  lake  boroughs  are  visible,  and  the  peaks  of  Copple  Crown,  Suncook,  Retreat, 
Belknap,  and  the  northern  ranges  firom  Moosilauke  to  Passaconaway,  Paugus  and 
Chocorua  being  hidden  by  the  Ossipee  Mts. 

Long  Island  is  about  8  M.  beyond  Uncle  Tom's  Hill,  and  is  reached  by 
a  bridge  from  the  Neck  road.  It  lies  between  Moultonborough  Bay  and 
Lake  Winnepesaukee,  and  is  8  M.  long  and  over  1  M.  wide.  The  soil  is 
remarkably  rich,  and  has  produced  132  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  while 
the  adjacent  Cow  Island  has  yielded  130  bushels.  The  large  boarding- 
houses  of  Geo.  K.  Brown  and  B.  B.  Lamprey  are  on  this  island,  fronting 
the  lake.  Brown's  is  called  the  Long-Island  House,  and  is  white;  the 
other  is  a  new  brown  house  to  the  N.  There  are  pleasant  groves  and 
beaches  on  the  island,  and  conveniences  for  boating,  bathing,  fishing, 
hunting,  and  riding.  The  distance  by  road  to  Red  Hill  is  7  M.;  to  CexstxA. 
Harbor,  8;  to  the  Os.<?ipee  Falls,  7.  The  ft\fta.TD^iO«b\A  oiv  ^<ik>s>ii.^  ^«s^  ^"^ 
the  island  to  allow  passengers  to  land. 
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The  3f<mUonborough  Mineral  Spring  is  abont  4  M.  S.  E.  of  Monlton- 
borough  Corner,  on  the  road  to  Melvin,  and  a  little  way  N.  W.  of  the 
Ossipee  Falls.  This  water  has  been  used  locally  for  over  half  a  centnry, 
and  is  now  being  exported  in  large  quantities  (at  S 15  a  barrel).  It  con- 
tains iron  and  sulphur,  and  is  used  in  cases  of  contagious  affections,  rheu- 
matism, dyspepsia,  and  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  kidneys. 

The  Osiipee  Falls  are  5  M.  from  Moultonborough  Comer,  10  M.  from 
Centre  Harbor,  18  M.  from  W.  Ossipee,  and  14  M.  from  Wolfeborough. 
They  are  on  a  small  stream  which  descends  between  the  higher  flanks  of 
the  Melvin  Peak  and  a  craggy  ridge  to  the  N.  W.  Travellers  from  the  N. 
pass  the  white  house  near  the  Moultonborough  Mineral  Springs,  cross  a 
small  bridge  beyond,  and  turn  to  the  1.  up  a  field-road  which  passes 
through  bars,  in  front  of  the  divergence  of  the  Melvin  road.  It  is  not  more 
than  ten  minutes*  walk  from  the  highway  to  the  falls,  and  carriages  may 
be  driven  in  half-way,  beyond  which  a  broad  and  easy  footpath  is  follow^ 
along  the  bank  of  the  stream.  The  falls  are  86  (t.  high,  the  water  plun- 
ging at  an  angle  of  80°  over  a  ragged  cliff  of  blackened  rock  into  a  deep 
basin  of  transparent  clearness.  This  is  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  at 
the  outlet,  by  high  and  rugged  walls  of  rock,  in  which  deep  hollows  are 
seen.  The  white  and  resounding  falls  leap  down  from  a  rectangular  fiume 
in  the  cliff.  A  pretty  view  is  gained  fVom  the  ledges  above  the  falls,  and 
favorable  glimpses  of  the  plunging  water  through  the  abundant  foliage  of 
the  glen  are  afforded  from  along  the  stream  below.  Farther  up  there  are 
several  smaller  falls  and  cascades. 

Going  up  fh>m  the  brook  toward  the  r.,  one  reaches  a  grassy  bluff  up  whksh  awell- 
marked  path  leads.  It  is  near  a  group  of  mountain  Ihnns,  and  is  overlooked  by  a 
high  cnig  on  the  N.,  whence  a  still  broader  view  is  gained.  The  bluff  conunands 
broad  areas  of  the  lake  and  of  Moultonborough  Bay,  with  their  numerous  islands .  The 
bold  peaks  of  Mt.  Belknap  are  across  the  water,  to  the  S.  S.  W. ;  and  the  sharp  bhie 
crest  of  Kenrsarge  is  farther  to  the  r.,  flanked  by  the  Ragged  Mts.  and  other  distant 
ranges.  The  Sandwich  Range,  Mt.  Cardigan,  and  Mooeilauke  are  visible  fitmi  the 
crag  to  the  N. 

Some  distance  above  the  &Il8  is  a  remarkable  spring,  16  ft.  in  diameter,  which 
throws  up  in  the  centre  masses  of  crystal  water  and  white  sand  to  the  height  of  two 
feet  On  the  1.  of  and  below  the  flsdls  is  a  small  grotto,  which  was  a  place  of  reftige 
daring  the  Indian  wars. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Lieut.  Chamberlain  (who  was  afterwards  engaged  in 
LoveweU'S  great  Pequawket  fight)  was  once  hotly  pursued  by  the  Indians  along  the 
base  of  this  mountain.  When  they  were  close  upon  him,  he  reached  the  chasm 
near  the  Ossipee  Falls,  18  ft.  wide,  and  cleared  it  at  a  single  leap,  thus  securing  hts 
escape.  The  foremost  of  his  pursuers  essayed  the  same  feat,  but  fidled  to  reach  the 
opposite  side,  fell,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  below. 

164.    The  Ossipee  Honntains 

cover  an  irregular  area  of  about  60  square  miles,  in  four  towndhips,  and 

consist  of  a  main  range  on  the  W.,  running  N.  and  S.,  with  long  spurs  to 

the  E.,  cut  intoby  LoveWa  'Rrict  Mi^VwoX.x'fexs.Xa.Tvftaof  the  Bearcamp. 

Most  of  the  peaks  are  covered  to  ttaevt  ct^«X&  WCQ.\tfs».Ni  ^«w«^\^^\\wjV 

spruce,  and  birch.    TbeiT  sumroXta  w«k  ^omv»«^  ^^  ^E^^  ^«««*«^  ^  ^^ 
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site,  overlying  the  spited  gnuoiter  below.  Singnlarly,  no  ossipyte  is  to  be 
found  here.  The  rang9  ])resents  a  formidable  appearance  when  seen  from 
the  lake-towns,  and  appttrs  as  a  long  blue  wall  when  seen  from  the 
White  Mts. 

"  The  appearance  of  the  Ossipee  VUs  is  peculiar  for  New-Hampshire  monntains. 
Although  formed  of  the  piimitire  rock,  which  uaually  presents  abrupt  snrftces, 
sharp-cornered  angles,  rough  sides,  aad  sudden  precipices,  these  hills  are  round, 
nnooth,  and  capable  of  cultiTation  all  ofer  the  sides,  to  the  very  summits."  Dr. 
Jackson  speaks  of  the  great  trap-dikes  <ml  the  range,  and  highly  commends  the 
Tiew  from  the  peaks. 

In  1672  Josselyn  described  '*  a  very  PrinceH  Bird  "  called  the  Pilhannaw^  nearly 
as  large  as  an  ostrich,  covered  with  white  mail,  and  preying  upon  Aiwns  and  jackals, 
stating  that  "  She  Ayries  in  the  Woods  upon  the  high  HilU  of  OJ/cgjy,  and  is  rery 
rarely  or  feldome  feen."  This  marvellous  bird  of  Ossipee  was  probably  the  great 
heron,  which  is  somethnes  found  in  inland  New  Hampshire. 

Black  Snout  is  the  second  peak  of  the  Ossipee  Range,  and  is  at  the 
comers  of  the  towns  of  Moultonlxirough,  Sandwich,  and  Tamworth.  It 
has  received  its  present  inelegant  name  from  the  adjacent  rustics  on  ac- 
count of  its  dark  color,  and  also  by  reason  of  a  supposed  physical  resem- 
blance. As  seen  from  the  N.  and  N.  W.  this  peak  hai  a  bold  and  S3rm- 
metrical  form,  and  is  a  tempting  point  for  enthusiastic  alpestrians,  but  the 
summit  is  so  thickly  wooded  as  to  render  the  ascent  useless. 

After  devoting  a  day  to  preliminary  reconnoissances  on  three  sides,  the  Editor  at- 
tacked this  peak  (Sept.  21, 1875)  on  its  most  open  flank,  by  walking  1  M.  up  the  side- 
road  which  diverges  firom  the  W.-Ossipee  highway  at  Gove^s  Comer,  S^  M.  £.  of  Moul- 
tonborough  Comer.  By  ascending  through  steep  and  weedy  pastures  for  1  M.,  the 
woods  are  met,  on  the  E.  flank  of  the  peak.  Some  assistance  is  here  gained  from  an 
old  loggin|;-road,  but  about  i  M.  must  be  traversed  through  the  thickets  and  a  be- 
wildenng  jungle  of  wood-choppings.  From  the  rude  clearings  near  the  top  glimpses 
may  be  gained  of  some  of  the  mountains  to  the  N.  W.,  of  the  plains  and  hamlets  on 
the  W.,  and  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee.  If  the  summit  was  burned  over,  or  otherwise 
cleared,  it  would  give  one  of  the  best  views  in  Carroll  County,  but  at  present  it  does 
not  repay  the  labor  of  ascending. 

The  highest  peak  in  this  range  is  in  its  S.  part,  and  is  2,861  ft.  above  the 
sea.  This  is  also  called  Black  Snout  by  the  people  of  the  lake-towns,  but 
the  Editor  distinguishes  it  here  by  the  name  of  the  Melvin  Peak,  to  avoid 
confusion,  and  because  it  is  near  Melvin  Village.  It  is  rarely  visited,  and 
is  covered  with  woods,  even  over  the  crest. 

The  best  points  in  the  Ossipee  Mts.  for  tourists  to  visit  are  the  peak  over 
W.  Ossipee  (Route  148)  and  the  Whittier  Peak  (Route  147). 

165.    Tnftonboroogh 

is  an  ancient  and  decadent  town  on  the  E.  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee.  It 
has  949  inhabitants  (300  less  than  in  1820),  and  12,685  acres  of  improved 
land,  which  is  highly  diversified  in  character  and  value.  The  name  was 
given  in  honor  of  J.  Tufton  Mason,  one  of  the  original  grantees.  It  con- 
tains the  hamlets  of  Melvin  Village,  Mackerel  (>)TUQt^«xk<iT\^<c>kx!^<;sc^s^^ 
Comer;  and  the  neighborhoods  of  CanaaQ  U^c^  a  ftfesXTjAfe^  ^cok.^1  ^^afe^'wsv.- 
pee  Range,  near  the  Dan-Hole  Pond)  «ad  T\i1U>T!Sc»tctoj^'^^*2*>Vc^^  '^b'^ 
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lake).  A  portion  of  the  forest-covefed  Ossipee  Range  lies  in  tliis  town,  in- 
clading  ttie  MeMn  PealL,  tlie  liigliest  point  of  ttie  group  (nearly  2,400  ft.)* 
Tlie  Peak  is  sometimes  ascended  hence,  but  is  of  slight  interest  to  tourists, 
being  covered  with  woods.    By  climbing  a  tree  the  ocean  may  be  seen. 

Several  arms  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee  enter  the  town,  making  a  beauti- 
ful element  in  its  scenery.  Moultonborough  Bay  lies  along  its  S.  W. 
border;  and  farther  to  the  S.  E.  is  Tu/tonborough  Bay,  which  is  8]^  M. 
long  and  is  entered  by  a  passage  J  M.  wide,  between  the  Tuftonborongh 
and  Wolfeborough  Necks.  Near  its  N.  end  a  narrow  strait  leads  into  a 
beautiful  inner  basin,  and  the  broad  sheet  of  Ditkwaier  Pond  is  close  by. 

Melvin  l^llage  is  a  quiet  hamlet  on  the  shore  of  Moultonborough  Bay, 
at  the  mouth  of  Melvin  River,  and  near  the  S.  end  of  the  Ossipee  Range. 
It  has  two  churches,  two  or  three  stores,  and  a  national  bank.  There  is  a 
small  inn  at  the  bridge ;  and  several  scores  of  summer-visitors  sojourn  in 
the  neighboring  farm-houses.  The  steamer  Ossipee  is  owned  and  sails 
from  this  point,  and  several  horse-boats  belong  here.  The  waters  of  the 
Moultonborough  Spring  are  exported  hence.  Melvin  is  8  M.  from  Moul- 
tonborough and  10  M.  from  Wolfeborough.  A  mail-wagon  (for  passengers 
also)  runs  to  the  latter  point  daily,  over  a  road  which  gives  occasional 
Tiews  of  the  lake  and  the  Belknap  and  Ossipee  Ranges.  Mackerel  Corner 
is  a  small  hamlet  on  this  road,  8  -  4  M.  from  Melvin. 

The  most  picturesque  route  to  Wolfeborough  is  by  the  road  which  lies 
near  the  shore,  and  is  a  little  longer  than  the  mail-route.  This  road  passes 
along  the  heads  of  the  20-Mile  and  19-MUe  Bays,  and  then  traverses  for 
1  M.  the  strip  of  land  between  Tuftonborough  Bay  and  Dishwater  Pond. 

The  hieroglyphic  histories  of  the  Ossijpee  Indians  were  foaud  carved  on  the  treee» 
when  the  first  settlers  came  up.  In  1808,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  N  of  the  mouth 
of  Melvin  River,  a  gigantic  human  skeleton  was  found,  buried  in  a  high  tumuloa 
About  this  was  a  circle  of  stones  of  diftrent  character  fmax  any  found  in  this  region. 
This  was  the  theme  of  Whittier's  poem  of  26  stansas,  *'  The  Grave  by  the  Lake.*' 


V  Where  the  Great  Take's  snnny  smiles 
Dimple  round  its  hundred  isles. 
And  the  mountain'!  granite  ledge 
Cleaves  the  water  like  a  wedge, 
Ringed  about  with  smooth  gray  stonet. 
Rest  the  giant's  mighty  bones. 

**  Close  beside,  in  shade  and  gleam. 
Laughs  and  ripples  Melvin  stream 
Melvin  water,  mountain  bom. 
All  fair  flowers  its  banks  adorn  ; 
All  the  woodland's  Toices  meet. 
Mingling  with  its  murmun  sWeet 


**  Over  lowlands,  forest-grown. 
Over  waters,  island-etrown. 
Over  silver-sanded  beach. 
Leaf -locked  bay  and  misty  reach, 
Melvin  stream  and  burlal>heap. 
Watch  and  ward  the  mountidns  keep. 

**  Fart  thy  blue  lips,  Northern  lake ! 
Moss-grown  rocks,  your  silence  break ! 
Tell  the  tale,  thou  ancient  tree  ! 
Thou  too,  slide-worn  Ossipee ! 
Speak,  and  tell  us  how  ana  when 
Lived  and  died  ttds  king  of  men  I  ** 


166.    Lake  Winnepesaukee 

lies  in  the  counties  of  Belknap  and  Carroll,  and  its  waters  cover  an  area 

of  about  5rO  square  miles  ^excVaaVv^  o^  ^^  \&\kdA&\.    Its  coarse  is  S.  26® 

J?.,  with  a  length  of  19  M.\  and  the  ^p«8X^'<.  ^\^>Ocv\%^\^.    K^»5sv\»j^ 

been  erected  at  its  outlet,  to  atote  uv  ^^^  "^^^^  ^^"^  ^Jq^  \tt»  ^\  \>(v^\sas»^. 
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ftctnring  cities  on  fhe  Merrimac  River,  aiid  the  lake  is  tiras  raised  6  ft, 
malting  it  502  ft  above  the  sea  at  mean  tide.  The  water  is  remarkably 
purelmd  transparent,  but  is  shallow,  and  nowhere  attains  a  depth  of  more 
than  200  ft.  The  lake  is  very  irregular  in  outline,  having  several  long  and 
fiord-like  bays  running  far  into  the  land  on  the  S  ,  E.,  and  N.,  and  flanked 
by  broad  arable  peninsulas.  Near  the  shores  are  high,  steep,  and  pictu- 
resque hills,  — the  round-headed  crests  of  the  Suncook  Range,  the  stately 
Belknap  peaks,  the  picturesque  group  of  the  Ossipee  Mts.,  and  the  point^ 
crest  of  Copple  Grown. 

One  of  the  chief  elements  in  the  scenery  is  the  great  archipelago  which 
rises  in  the  lake,  and  is  popularly  supposed  to  consist  of  365  islands  The 
actual  number  is  267,  covering  over  8  square  miles,  10  of  them  containing 
over  100  acres  each  (three  having  more  than  500  acres  each),  while  226 
are  less  than  10  acres  in  area.  Long,  Bear,  Cow,  Governor's,  and  Rattle- 
snake Islands  are  the  largest  Several  of  the  islands  are  inhabited,  and  the 
people  communicate  with  the  shore  in  summer  by  means  of  peculiar  ves- 
sels called  **  horse-boats,**  and  in  winter  by  driving  sleighs  over  the  firm  ice. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  streams  which  flow  into  this  basin  are  altogether 
incompetent  to  create  so  great  a  mass  of  water,  and  the  theory  has  there- 
fore been  advanced  that  the  bottom  of  the  lake  contains  many  large 
springs.  The  outlet  is  by  the  Winnepesaukee  River,  which  unites  with 
the  Pemigewasset  to  form  the  Merrimac.  The  largest  streams  which  en- 
ter the  lake  are  the  Merry-Meeting  and  Smith's  Rivers  on  the  S.,  the  other 
tributaries  being  short  brooks  or  the  outlets  of  adjacent  ponds. 

The  Indian  etjrmology  of  Winnepesaukee  is  thos  explained :  Winne^  "  beanti- 
ftal";  fubty  or  nippe,  *' water"  ;  kees,  "high";  auke^  ahki^  or  ohki^  "place,"  — 
wherefore  Winne-nippe-kees-aake,  or  Winnepekesauke,  or  Winnepewuke,  '^  Tbe- 
BeautiAil-Water-  (in  the)  High-Place";  in  plain  English,  "The  Beautiful  Lake 
of  the  Highlands."  (The  popular  definition  of  this  word  in  New  Hampshire  is 
**  The  Smile  of  the  Qreat  Spirit,"  but  it  has  no  relation  whatever  to  its  etymology.) 
A  common  way  of  spelling  this  name  is  Winnipixeogee^  but  this  is  contrary  to  its 
elonental  words  and  to  historical  precedents.  The  name  is  spelt  in  28  different  ways 
In  the  N.  H.  ProTincial  Papers,  but  the  terminal  consonant  is  almost  inyariablj 
either  k  or  e.  In  Farmer's  edition  of  Belknap's  History  of  New  Hampshire  it  is 
spelt  in  18  ways,  16  of  which  hare  the  kee  ending,  or  its  equivalent.  The  name  Mer- 
rtmac  has  the  same  terminal  syllable,  being  compounded  from  merru  (swift),  an  eu- 
phonic m,  and  avke  (place) ;  the  meaning  being  therefore  **  Swift  (or  Swift- Water) 
Place." 


*'  There  may  be  lakes  in  Tyrol  and  Switserland,  which,  in  particular  effects,  exceed 
the  charms  of  any  in  the  Western  world.  But  in  that  wedding  of  the  land  with  the 
water,  in  which  one  is  perpetually  approaching  and  retreating  from  the  other,  and 
each  transforms  itself  into  a  thousand  figures  for  an  endless  dance  of  grace  and 
beauty,  till  a  countless  multitude  of  shapes  are  arranged  into  ease  and  freedom,  of 
almost  musical  motion,  nothing  can  be  beheld  to  surpass,  if  to  match,  our  Winnepe- 
saukee."   (Bartol.) 

'*  We  came  upon  the  large  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  which  is  scattered  with  small 
tel&nds,  and  surrounded  by  broken  mountain -tops^  and  i^ieeeivta  e^l«,wd!L<l^l&'<«%  ^ 
the  White  Mts.,  whose  summits,  Mts.  Washingtoti^  3eS«t«ou^  K^AXcA^\ASsl^^^XK^^^i^^^ 
many  other  republican  heroes,  beckoned  to  us  \n  OVixav'^tv  xKSiyAVj  A\slVXv^«s^ss«^^^ 
of  the  brightest  August  sun.       The  sunset  ^as  moat  rowpJfikiawQX.  «««s^  >iJsa»»  ^^J?»s*'^ 
naiUnglake."    (Frmdrula  BaKMsa.) 
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'*  Bat  If  our  monntalns  cannot  challflnoe  oomparieon  with  the  Swiss  and  ^ftolese 
Alps,  if  we  haTe  not  the  glaciers  with  their  wonderftil  Tariety  and  grandenr  of  form, 
we  hare  lake  and  forest  scenery,  which,  for  peculiar  and  bewitching  beauty,  may  be 
pronounced  unrivalled.  An  immense  sheet  of  pure  and  sparkling  water,  etfclosed 
in  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  from  whof%  summits  the  daric  foliage  of  a  north- 
em  forest  sweeps  in  one  unbroken  mass  down  to  the  rery  edge  of  the  water,  whose 
surface  is  dotted  with  innumerable  islands,  crested  with  the  towering  pines,  whose 
dark  mass  is  repeated  in  a  crystal  mirror ;  and  first  among  our  lakes  is  Winnepesau- 
kee.  The  hand  of  man  luus  done  nothing  to  add  to  its  chaurm ;  it  cannot  boast  either 
tlie  marble  rillas  of  Como,  or  the  terraced  islands  of  Lago  Bda^ore,  coreied  with 
tropical  foliage.  Were  it  not  for  the  smoke  which  here  and  there  curls  up  from 
among  the  pines,  the  eye  would  liardly  trace  the  presence  of  man,  firom  many  points 
of  its  shores  and  islands.  From  the  shore  the  range  of  vision  is  soon  stopped  by 
the  islands,  which  can  liardly  be  separated  ftt>m  each  other  in  the  dim  distance,  but 
firom  the  summit  of  any  one  of  the  numerous  mountains  which  surround  the  lake, 
the  whole  extent  of  its  surfieice  is  spread  out  like  a  map,  and  glitters  in  the  sunlight, 
like  a  sheet  of  crystal  sprinkled  with  emeralds."    (Da.  C.  T.  Jackson.) 

'* Mildness  tempered  the  heat;  and  serenity  hushed  the  world  into  aniversal 
qoiet.  The  Winnepesauke  was  an  immense  field  of  glass ;  silTered  by  the  lustre 
which  floated  on  its  surface.  Its  borders,  now  in  fhll  view,  now  dimly  retiring  firom 
the  eye,  were  formed  by  those  flowing  lines,  those  masterly  sweeps  of  nature,  fix>m 
which  art  has  derived  all  its  apprehensions  of  ease  and  grace ;  alternated  at  the 
same  time  by  the  intrusion  of  points,  by  turns  rough  and  hold,  or  marked  with  the 
highest  elegance  of  figure.  In  the  centre  a  noblo  channel  spread  23  M.  before  the 
eye,  uninterrupted  even  by  a  bush  or  rock.  On  both  rides  of  this  avenue  a  train 
of  islands  arranged  themselves,  as  if  to  adorn  it  with  the  finish  which  could  be 
given  only  by  their  glowing  verdure  and  graceful  forms.  Nor  is  this  lake  less  dis- 
tinguished by  its  suite  of  hills  and  mountains.  On  the  N.  W.  ascends  a  remark- 
ably beautiful  eminence,  called  the  Red  Mt. ;  limited  everywhere  by  circular  lines, 
and  in  the  proper  sense  elegant  in  its  figure  beyond  any  other  mountain  among  the 
multitude  which  I  have  examined.  On  the  S.  ascends  Mt  Bli^r ;  a  ridge  of  a  bold- 
er aspect  and  loftier  height.  At  a  still  greater  distance  in  the  S.  E.  rises  another 
mountain,  whose  name  I  could  not  learn,  more  obscure  and  misty  ;  presenting  its 
loftiest  summit,  of  an  exactly  semicircular  form,  directly  at  the  foot  of  the  channel 
above  mentioned,  and  terminating  the  watery  vista  between  the  islsiids,  by  which 
it  is  bordered,  in  a  magnificent  manner.  On  the  N.  K  the  great  Ossipee  raises  its 
long  chain  of  summits  with  a  bold  sublimity,  and  proudly  looks  down  on  all  the 
surrounding  r^on. 

**  That  the  internal  and  successive  beauties  of  the  Winnepesaukee  strongly  re- 
semble and  nearly  approach  those  of  Lake  George,  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt. 
That  they  exceed  them  seems  scarcely  credible.  But  the  prospect  from  the  hill  at 
the  head  of  Centre  Harbour  is  much  superiour  to  that  firom  Fort  George ;  a  fiMst  of 
which  hardly  anything  could  have  convinced  me,  except  the  testimony  of  my  own 
eyes.  The  Winnepesaukee  presents  a  field  of  at  least  twice  the  extent.  The  islands 
in  view  are  more  numerous,  and  except  one,  of  finer  forms,  and  more  happily  ar- 
ranged. The  shores  are  not  inferiour.  The  expansion  is  far  more  magnificent ;  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  mountains,  particularly  of  the  Great  Ossipee,  can  scarcely  be 
rivalled.  It  cannot  be  remarked  without  some  surprise,  that  Lake  George  is  an- 
nually visited  by  people  from  the  coast  of  New  England ;  and  that  the  Winnepesau- 
kee, notwithstanding  all  its  accumulation  of  splendour  and  elegance,  is  almost  as 
much  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  ttds  country,  as  if  it  lay  on  the  Eastern  side 
of  the  Caspian."    (Dwiqht's  Travels  in  New  England.) 

Starr  King  recommends  the  sesthetic  exploration  of  the  lake  by  boats 

"  This  is  the  way  to  find  delicious  *  bits,*  such  as  artists  love  for  studies, 

of  jutting  rock,  shaded  beach,  coy  and  curving  nool^  or  limpid  water 

prattling  upon  amethystine  sand.    At  one  point,  perhaps,  a  group  of  grace- 

ful  trees  on  one  side,  a  grassy  or  taiij^\ed  %hore  in  fh>nt,  and  a  rocky  cape 

curving  in  from  the  other  side,  compo&ft  «a^^^cXI\N^^w^^gcwaA\«i*.Qjuftt 

bajr  with  finely  varied  borders,  andt\v€kdo\x>cA<i-v^^'^^'^'^^'^^^siS5afc^>a^ 

taDce.     Or  what  more  charmm^  iVvan  U>  %«:x\  A^^^l  ^^%  ^^^  ^  ^ 
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islandB  and  irregular  shores  change  their  positions  and  weave 
fbeir  singular  combinations  ?  Now  they  range  themselves  on  either  hand, 
and  hem  a  vista  that  extends  to  the  blue  base  of  Ck>pple  Crown.  Now 
an  island  slides  its  gray  or  purple  form  across,  and,  like  a  rood-screen, 
divides  the  long  watery  aisle  into  nave  and  choir,  followed  by  another  and 
another,  till  the  perspective  is  confused  and  the  vista  disappears.  Then 
in  the  distance,  islands  and  shores  will  marshal  themselves  in  long  straight 
lines,  fronting  you  as  regular  as  the  phalanxes  of  an  army ;  and  if  the 
sun  is  low  present  the  embattled  effect  more  forcibly,  with  their  vertically 
shadowed  sides  and  brightly  lighted  tops.  Or  at  another  spot,  through 
an  opening  among  darlL  headlands,  the  summit  of  Chocorua  is  seen  mov- 
ing swifUy  over  lower  ranges,  and  soon  the  whole  mountain  sweeps  into 
view,  startling  you  with  its  ghost-lilce  pallor,  and  haggard  crest.  On  a 
morning  when  the  fog  is  clearing,  is  the  time  to  be  tempted  towards  the 
middle  of  the  lalee,  to  see  the  islands,  whose  green  looks  more  exquisite 
then  than  in  any  other  atmosphere,  stretch  away  in  perspectives  dreamy 
and  illusive.  Two  or  three  miles  of  distance  seem  five  times  as  long, 
when  measured  through  such  genial,  moist,  and  silvery  air." 

167.   Historical  Sketch  of  Lake  Winnepesankee. 

*"  The  Kinglsr  Lyon,  and  the  ilrong-arm'd  Bear ; 
The  large-limo'd  Moofes,  with  the  trippine  Deer; 
Quill-darting  Porcupines,  that  Rackoons  be 
Caftled  ith'  hollow  of  an  aged  Tree  ;  ^ 
The  skipping  Squirrel,  Rabbet,  purblind  Hare, 
Immured  in  the  felf-fame  Caille  are, 
Left  red-ey'd  Ferrets,  wily  Foxes  ihould, 
Them  undermine,  if  Ramper'd  but  with  Mold : 
The  erim-fac*d  Ounce,  and  rav'nous  howling  Wol^ 
Whofe  meagre  Paunch  sucks  like  a  fwallowing  Gulph ; 
Black  flittering  Otters,  and  rich  Coated  Beaver ; 
The  Civet-fcented  Mufquash  iineUing  ever." 

Ogilbv's  America. 

Thus  was  described  the  firana  of  the  lake-country.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants 
^rere  itie  Winnepesankee  and  Ossipee  tribes  of  Indians,  the  latter  of  whom  lived  on 
tbe  £.  shore.  The  other  a4jacent  tribes  frequently  visited  the  lake  during  tbc  flsh^ 
Ing  sea«on,  encamping  about  the  Weirs  and  the  lower  bays.  The  lake-country  early 
excited  the  interest  of  the  English. 

In  1634  Capt.  Mason  wrote  to  Mr.  Gibbins :  *'  I  have  disbursed  a  great  deale  of 
money  in  your  plantation  and  never  received  one  penny ,  but  hope  if  there  were  once 
a  discovery  of  the  lakes  that  I  should  in  some  reasonable  time  be  reimbursed  again." 
Gibbins  answered :  ^*  I  perceive  that  you  have  a  great  mynd  to  the  lakes,  and  I  as 
great  a  will  to  assist  you.  If  I  had  2  horses  and  3  men  with  me  I  would  by  God's 
nelpe  soon  resolve  you  of  the  situation  of  it,  but  not  to  live  there  myselfe."  In  1686 
Mason  sold  the  celebrated  Million-acre  Purchajse,  which  included  the  Merrimac  Valley 
lirom  Souhegan  to  the  Winnepesankee ;  and  during  the  same  year  he  &rmed  out  to 
Henkiah  Usher  and  his  heirs  all  the  mines  and  ores  of  New  Hampshire  for  1,000 
years. 

'*  Lake  Winnepesankee,  on  the  northern  boundary,  was  the  rendezvons  for  the 
enemy's  scouting-parties,  as  it  furnished  them  with  fishiug-g;round  whcu  thftve  ^^sca 
mad  plunder  Ailed ;  and  tbe  adjacent  Mountaina  'became  W\%\x  OD««t^«.\»r^  vst^^iia^^ 
obgervBtloa,  wbence,  by  descrying  the  rising  smcike  Vn.  Wie  tot«a.\»^\JQfci  wsv:^^'*^^ 
;«arD  tbe  position  of  every  new  settler  for  a^aat  xe^on  tttowud.:''    ^^**^^^*^^^l,S!l^v 
^GilmantoH.)    The  fitvorite  route  of  the  Can»d3«ail3ie2«aft«»Jl^*^««««^ 
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tbdr  (brsTB  on  ttie  eoant  oTNew  England  warn  by  Lakes  Sqnam  and  Winnepesaolmr, 
and  on  uieir  shores  their  plunder  was  diyided.  Down  this  route  fled  some  of 
Rogers's  Rangers  (see  pages  184  and  316),  and  their  rraiains  haTe  been  found  on  the 
islands. 

The  unhappy  captires  who  were  taken  by  the  Saco  Indians  at  <he  destmctlmi  of 
Cocheco  (DoTer)  in  1688  tracked  the  shores  of  the  lake  with  their  blood.  Ootton 
Mather  thus  narrates  the  case  of  Sarah  Gerrish  :  **  The  fell  salvages  quickly  pulled 
her  out,  and  nutde  her  dress  for  a  march,  but  led  her  away  with  no  more  tiuui  one 
stockln  upon  her,  a  terrible  march  through  the  thick  woods,  and  a  thousand  oth«r 
miseries,  till  they  came  to  the  Norway  pluns.  From  thence  they  made  her  go  to 
the  end  of  Winnopisseag  lake,  and  from  thence  to  the  Eastward,  through  horrid 
swamps,  where  sometimes  they  must  scramble  over  huge  trees  IhUen  by  storm  or 
age  for  a  rast  way  together,  and  sometimes  they  must  climb  up  long,  steep,  tirestMue. 
and  almost  inarcesidble  mountains.  Her  first  master  was  one  Sebundowit,  a  dull 
sort  of  fellow,  and  not  such  a  devtt  as  many  of  'em  were ;  but  he  sold  her  to  a  lUlow 
that  was  a  more  harsh  and  mad  sort  of  a  dragon,  and  he  carried  her  away  to  Canada." 
She  was  ransomed  by  the  Lord-Intendant  of  Quebec,  and  placed  in  a  nunnery, 
whence  she  was  delivered  by  exchange  during  Sir  William  Phipps'a  siege,  and  re* 
turned  home  after  16  months  of  captivity. 

In  1688  Major  Swayne,  the  commander  of  the  Massachusetts  Ibroes  on  the  N.  bor> 
der,  sent  a  laige  detachment  of  Christian  Indians,  under  Capt.  T^^wel,  to  reepn* 
noitre  the  lake-country.  But  the  native  soldiers  deserted  th^  colors  when  they 
reached  Wlnnepesaukee,  and  aflUiated  with  the  hostile  Indians  there,  with  whom 
they  remained  many  days.  They  gave  the  insurgents  such  information  as  to  the 
English  forces  and  movements  that  '*  the  enemy  then  retired  into  the  howling  des- 
erts, where  there  was  no  coming  at  them.'*  Wherefore  Cotton  Mather  wrote: 
'*  There  has  been  little  doubt  that  our  northern  Indians  are  originally  Seythians; 
and  it  has  become  less  a  doubt,  since  it  appears  fr<»n  later  discoveries  that  the  pre- 
tended straits  of  Anian  are  a  sham  ;  for  Asia  and  America  it  seems  are  there  con  toi> 
ous.  Now,  of  these  our  Scythians  in  Ameriect^  we  have  still  found -what  Julius 
Caesar  does  report  concerning  them  of  Asia :  DtfficUius  Invenire  quam  InUrfiotrt : 
'  It  is  harder  to Jind  them  than  to/oil  them.'  " 

**  A  party  of  men  were  soon  after  sent  out  of  Piscataqua  (in  1688),  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Wincol,  who  went  up  to  Winnoplseag  Ponds  (upon  advice  of  one 
John  Church,  who  ran  ftom  them,  that  the  Indians  were  there),  where  they  killed 
one  or  two  of  the  monsters  they  hunted  for,  and  cut  down  their  com."     (Mather.) 

In  1694  the  French  officer  YUlieu  and  the  Sachem  Madockawando,  with  a  priest 
and  260  Indians,  attacked  the  Eoglish  settlement  of  Oyster  River  by  night  and  de- 
stroyed five  garrison-houses,  killing  and  capturing  nearly  100  people.  The  red- 
handed  cru.sader8  then  retired  to  camps  near  Lake  Wlnnepesaukee,  where  they 
divided  the  prisoners  and  plunder,  some  being  carried  to  Canada  and  others  to  the 
Maine  woods.  In  1722  the  Province  ordered  block-houfes  to  be  built  near  the  lake, 
and  cut  a  road  to  its  shores.  In  1726  three  townships  were  laid  out  on  the  E.  shore, 
and  were  surveyed  by  Mr.  Frost  in  1728.  The  lake  was  measured  and  mapped  by 
Timothy  Clements,  in  1758,  for  which  he  received  £25,  New  Tenor. 

In  the  autnmn  of  1746,  after  the  destruction  of  the  French  Armada, 
Col  Atkinson's  New-Hampshire  regiment  was  ordered  into  the  Winnepe- 
saukee  region  to  form  winter-quarters  and  to  defend  the  frontiers  against 
the  French  and  Indians  from  Canada.    They  built  Fort  Atkituini,  in  San- 
bomton,  at  the  head  of  Little  Bay  and  W.  of  Union  Bridge.     The  earth- 
works remain(8d  for  over  a  century,  and  were  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  Indian  remains;  but  the  masonry  was  all  carried  away  to  build  into 
a  dam.    The  troops  remained  here  for  about  a  year,  in  idleness  and  under 
the  lax  discipline  of  the  Provincial  commanders.    Much  of  their  time  was 
spent  in  hunting  and  ftshmg  excvxMon«  among  the  mountains  and  out  on 
L&ke  Wlnnepesaukee,  dunvift  viVv\c>^  tVxft  c\vw«>si\.«  «xA  <».\i^^^^^         this 
hitherto  unexplored  country  vyete^  xo\w\x\<iVj  %\.\\eC\fe^.    K^^ot^vw^^  >c&«^ 
carried  back  favorable  reporia  ot  x\v«.t  ^^^xTvow,^^  ^'^^x  vXv^^x.^^^^ 
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Canada  (fn  1760)  the  lake  townships  were  laid  out  and  settled  in  rapid 
succession. 

"  The  expedition,  spparentlj  8o  fhiitless,  had  its  immediate  adTantages,  for  wide 
from  the  protection  afforded  by  it,  the  yarioas  scouts  and  fishing-expeditions  ex- 
plored minutely  the  entire  basin  of  the  Winnepesaukee,  and  ttimed  the  attention  of 
emigrants  and  speculators  to  the  fine  lands  and  raluable  forests  in  that  section  of 
the  Province.  And  as  soon  as  the  French  and  Indian  wars  were  at  an  end  in  1760. 
the  Winnepesaukee  basin  was  at  once  granted  and  settled.*^  (Pottkr's  Hist,  of 
Manchester.) 

Steamboats  have  now  been  running  on  the  lake  for  over  40  years,  and 
several  of  them  have  been  wrecked.  Only  three  persons  have  been  lost 
out  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  crossed  the  lake  by  the 
steamboats. 

The  geological  history  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee  is  arranged  in  ten  peri^ 
ods :  the  deposition  of  porphyritic  gneiss,  the  formation  of  lake  gneiss,  the 
White-Mt.  series,  the  metamorphosis  of  these  three  groups,  the  eruption 
of  the  Ossipee  granites,  the  deposition  of  felsites,  the  eruption  of  sienite, 
the  deposition  of  mica  schists,  the  glacier  period,  and  the  terrace  period.. 
After  the  mica-schist  period  an  enormous  interval  of  time  elapsed,  and  then 
the  glaciers  marked  the  country  with  moraines,  pot>holes,  and  striated 
ledges.  After  this  epoch  the  ocean  overflowed  all  this  region,  and  the 
slow  subsidence  of  the  waters  is  shown  by  the  terraces,  which  are  found 
at  heighto  of  100,  80,  56,  80,  28, 15,  and  12  ft. 

168.  The  Voyage  across  Lake  Winnepesaukee. 

The  Rmde  of  the  '''Lady  of  the  Lake,^^ 

Tlines. — In  the  earlier  and  later  parts  of  the  season  this  steamboat  leavet 
Wolfeborough  at  6.45  a.  m.,  running  to  Weirs.  She  leaves  Weirs  at  noon,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  train,  and  runs  to  Centre  Harbor,  returning  to  Weirs  at  1  p.  m.,  and 
starting  thence  for  Wolfeborough  at  5  p.  m.  About  the  middle  of  June  she  leaves 
WolfelK»rough  at  5.80  a.  m.  and  Centre  Harbor  at  780  a.  m.,  for  Weirs,  where  the 
morning  train  for  Boston  is  met.  At  noon  she  returns  to  Centre  Harbor,  starting 
back  to  Weirs  at  1  p.  m.,  and  thence  for  Wolfeborough  at  5  p.  m.  About  the  middle 
of  July  an  extra  trip  is  added  to  the  daily  route.  The  Lady  then  leaves  Wolfe- 
borough at  580  and  10  a.  m.,  and  8.15  p.  m.,  connecting  with  trains  for  the  moun- 
tains, and  for  New  York  and  Boston.  She  leaves  Centre  Harbor  for  Weirs  at  7.15  a.  m. 
and  1  p.  M. ;  and  at  8.30  a.  m.  ,  12  m.,  and  2  and  5  p.  m.  ,  leaves  Weirs  for  Centre  Har- 
bor and  Wolfeborough 

The  steamboat  leaves  Wolfeborough  at  5.80  a.  m.  and  Centre  Harbor  at  7  80,  reach- 
ing Weirs  at  8.25  and  connecting  with  the  down  train.  She  then  runs  to  Wolfe- 
borough direct,  reaching  there  at  10  a.  m.,  and  returning  directly  to  Weirs,  where  a 
connection  is  made  at  noon  with  the  express-train  Arom  Boston  to  the  mountains. 
The  course  is  then  to  Centre  Harbor,  which  is  reached  at  1  p.  M. ,  and  the  boat  re- 
turns immediately  to  Weirs,  connecting  there  with  the  down  express-train  at  1 50. 
At  2  p.  M.  she  runs  to  Wolfeborough  direct,  connecting  with  the  Eastern  R.  R.  trains 
for  Boston  or  North  Conway,  and  returns  to  Weirs  direct,  reaching  that  port  at 
5  p.  M.  and  meeting  the  train  firom  the  south.  She  then  passes  to  Centre  Harbor, 
arriving  at  6  p.  M.,and  thence  to  Wolfeboroughj  where  the  trip  ends,  at  7  80  P  M. 

Fares.  —  From  Wolfeborough  to  Weirs  (or  vice  versa) ^  80  c ;  to  Centre  H!Mb<vt  ^ 
80  c.    From  Weirs  to  Centre  Harbor,  60  c.    ^^cu^Vra^s^a  <»ax  «(2^ «St  ^sk^  Vsc  V^^^^ 
the  diataaee  travensed  being  150  M. 

17* 
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IMsUmees.  —  Wolfrboroogh  to  Wein,  16  M.  (75  to  86  nrinutet) ;  Wein  to  Centn 
Harbor,  10  M.  (60  to  80  minutes) ;  Centre  Harbor  to  WoUbboroogh,  20  M.  (BO  to  100 
minutes). 

On  leaving  the  wharf  at  Wolfeborougfa,  the  steamer  runs  S.  W.  down 
the  bay  to  Sewell*8  Point,  with  the  stately  peaks  of  Mt.  Belknap  in  fiwi; 
and  the  hamlet  of  S.  Wolfeborougfa  and  the  long  moantain  of  Oo^ple  Crown 
on  the  1.  She  then  runs  W.  to  Parim^s  Mmmd,  with  the  Ham-Door  Islands 
on  the  L  and  the  kiwlands  of  Wolfeborough  Neck  on  the  r.  The  coarse  is 
then  laid  for  46  minutes  W.  by  N.  across  the  broadest  part  of  the  lake, 
toward  Welch  Island.  The  views  on  either  side  are  now  of  the  most  bean* 
tiful  character,  and  are  constantly  diversified  by  the  advance  of  the  boat 
The  dark  Ossipee  Range  is  on  the  r.,  the  rounded  crests  of  Mt.  Belkoap 
and  the  Suncook  Mts.  are  on  the  1.,  and  in  front  are  the  alpine  spires  of 
the  long  Sandwich  Range.  The  islands  near  the  shores  change  their  rela- 
tive positions  with  kaleidoscopic  rapidity,  sinking  one  behind  the  other  in 
succession.  On  the  r.  are  the  farms  and  forests  of  the  borough  necks, 
separated  by  the  narrow  outlet  of  Tuftonborongh  Bay.  On  the  1.  is 
Battleinake  Iiland»  a  high  hill-range  emergent  from  the  waters,  covered 
with  rocky  mounds  and  hardy  trees,  and  inhabited  only  by  the  deadly 
reptiles  from  which  the  name  is  derived. 

'*  As  we  shoot  out  into  the  breadth  of  the  lake,  and  take  in  the  wide  scene,  there 
is  no  ripple  on  its  bosom.  The  little  islands  float  over  liquid  sliver,  and  glide  by 
each  other  silently,  as  in  the  movements  of  a  dance,  wfaile  our  boat  changes  hut 
heading.  And  all  around,  the  mountains,  swelling  softly,  or  cnttiing  the  sky  with 
Jagged  lines  of  steely  blue,  vie  with  the  molten  mirror  at  our  feet  for  the  privilege 

of  holding  the  eye Looking  up  to  the  broken  sides  of  the  Ossipee  Bits. 

that  are  rooted  in  the  lake,  over  which  huge  shadows  loiter ;  or  back  to  the  twin 
Belknap  hills,  that  appeal  to  softer  sensibilities  with  their  verdured  symmetry ;  or, 
farther  down,  upon  the  charming  succession  of  mounds  that  hem  the  shores  near 
Wolfeborough ;  or  northward  where  distant  Chocorua  lifts  his  bleached  head,  so 
tenderly  touched  now  with  gray  and  gold,  to  defy  the  hottest  sunlight,  as  he  has 
defied  for  ages  the  lightning  and  the  storm ;  — does  it  not  seem  as  though  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Psalms  is  AilfiUed  before  our  eyes,  —  *  Out  of  the  perfection  oi  boMitj 
Qod  hath  shined '  ?  "    (SrAsa  Essa.) 

Diamond  Island  is  N.  W.  of  and  near  Rattlesnake  Island,  and  is  of 
small  area.  A  second-class  summer-hotel  was  once  here,  commanding  a 
good  view  to  the  N.  and  W.  The  Lady  sometimes  runs  directly  to  this 
point  from  Wolfeborough,  passing  on  the  S.  and  W.  of  Rattlesnake  Island 
and  through  the  narrow  straits  off  W.  Alton. 

Welch  Island  contains  over  160  acres,  and  is  used  for  pasturage,  being 
comparatively  level  and  grassy.    The  course  thence  is  N.  W.,  into  nar- 
rower waters,  with  a  small  archipelago  on  the  r.  and  the  Gilford  Inter- 
vale on  the  1.    Lockers  Island  and  the  deep  inlet  of  Smith's  Cove  are  soon 
passed  on  the  1.,  and  then  the  boat  traverses  the  strait  between  Timber 
-Island  (r,)  and  Governor* t  Island  1,\.V    1>ftft^wtQK«\%\jK&?3^'«lth  pictn- 
resqnely  irregular  shores;  and  Govenvox^*  \%\asx^\a  «.^»x^  wM«Sk\5*fc\^ 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a)aT\d©i. 
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Mr.  J.  H.  teivtt,  the  pilot  of  the  X<aJy,  says  that  *'  the  meet  dangerons  point  on 
Lake  WinnepesafliM  lte>4ark  or  thick  weather  is  H^Ueh  IsUmd,  a  formidable  reef 
8.  W.  of  Timber  Island.  It  is  well  known  to  some  of  oar  self-made  pilots,  who 
have  found  themselvefi  fast  oa  Ma  hidden  boulders.  The  Lady  struck  this  place  12 
years  ago,  receiving  much  damage,  aad  atnking  on  the  bMch  at  QoTemor's  Island. 
The  SeiUea  also  was  wrecked  and  lost  here." 

On  the  reach  between  Diamond  and  Welch  hhmdt,  Moosilauke,  Red 
Hill,  Sandwich  Dome,  and  other  peaks  are  seen.  Whitefaoe  and  Ptaaa- 
conaway  also  appear,  and  the  remoter  crest  of  Tripyramid,  striped  by  its 
white  slide.  While  passing  Welch  Island,  the  whitish  domes  of  Mt.  Car- 
digan are  on  the  1.  front,  flanked  on  the  r.  by  Moosilauke  and  Mt.  Can*. 
In  the  coarse  between  Timber  and  Locke's  Islands,  Mt.  Paugus  appears 
on  the  r.  of  Passaconaway;  and  Mt.  Washington  is  soon  seen  nearly  over 
Paugus,  for  a  brief  space  of  time.  The  running  time  from  Welch  Island 
to  Governor's  Island  is  20  mitiutes,  and  thence  to  Weirs  it  is  7  minutes.  As 
Governor's  Island  is  rounded,  a  noble  view  of  Mt.  Chocorua  is  gained  on 
the  N.  £.  The  hills  of  Meredith  Neck  and  Stone-Dam  Island  now  rise 
near  at  hand  on  the  r.,  and  the  boat  runs  between  Governor's  Island  and 
the  insulated  crag  of  Eagle  Island,  opening  Northwest  Bay  on  the  r. 
At  Weirs  (see  Route  161)  the  trains  of  the  B.,  C.  &  M.  R.  R.  are  met.  • 
On  leaving  Weirs  for  Centre  Harbor,  the  boat  crosses  the  openings  of 
Northwest  Bay,  up  which  Mt.  Prospect  and  other  peaks  are  seen.  Toward 
the  front  are  Red  Hill,  Sandwich  Dome,  Mt.  Paugus,  the  sharp-spired 
Chocorua,  and  the  long  line  of  the  Ossipee  Mts.  The  course  is  between 
Eagle  and  Governor's  Islands,  and  soon  opens  views  of  the  noble  Mt. 
Belknap  close  on  the  r.,  with  Copple  Crown  at  the  foot  of  the  lake.  Leav- 
ing Stone- Dam  Island  on  the  1.,  and  Timber  and  Mark  Islands  on  the  r., 
the  Lady  soon  enters  a  narrow  and  picturesque  strait  between  Bear  Island 
(r  )  and  the  hilly  shores  of  Meredith  Neck.  Bear  Island  is  2-8  M.  long, 
with  singularly  irregular  and  deeply  indented  shores.  It  is  well  populated, 
and  has  a  wharf.  After  traversing  the  long  strait  the  boat  passes  through 
the  narrows,  with  Pine  Island  on  the  1.,  and  enters  the  N.  part  of  the  lake. 
Running  between  Beaver  Island  (I.)  and  Three-Mi le  Island  (r.),  she  passes 
several  smaller  islets,  with  the  pretty  hamlet  of  Centre  Harbor  in  front. 

**  The  most  striking  picture,  perhaps,  to  be  seen  on  the  lake,  is  a  view  which 
is  given  of  the  Sandwich  range  in  going  from  Weirs  to  Centre  Harbor,  as  the 
steamer  shoots  across  a  little  bay,  after  passing  Bear  l&land,  about  4  M.  fiom  the 
latter  village.  The  whole  chain  is  Ken  Fereral  miles  away,  as  you  look  up  the 
Imy,  between  Bed  Hill  on  the  1.,  and  the  Ossipee  Mts.  on  the  r.  If  there  is  no  wind 
and  there  are  shadows  enough  from  clouds  to  spot  the  range,  the  beauty  will  seem 
weird  and  unsubstantial,  —  as  though  it  might  fiule  away  the  next  minute.  The 
weight  seems  to  be  taken  out  of  the  mountains."    (Stabb  Kino.) 

In  running  from  Centre  Harbor  to  Wolfeborougli,  the  Lady  of  the  Laht 
leaves  Three-Mile  Island  on  the  r.,  Five-Mile  and  Six-Mile  on  the  1.^ 
Steamboat  Island  on  the  r.,  and  runs  betweeu'^MVct'^'V^'KsA  «xA.^O^^<' 
borough  Neck,     The  views  from  the  decVi  oii  XVA&ViXv?.^^!^^^  ^^\!«s«^ 
and  beautifal,  and  are  about  the  same  as  lYioa^  ^*&«it\\i^^  atv>(iBft  x^Ki^^^g*'^' 
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169.   The  Voyage  across  Lake  Winnepesaukee. 

The  BouU  of  the  ^^  Mt  Wathington," 

The  ML  Washington  ia  the  largest  fteamboat  on  the  lake,  and  can  carry  IflOO 
panMngen  with  safety.  She  makes  two  trips  daibr  between  Alton  Bay  and  Oentce 
Harbor,  touching  at  Wolfeborougfa,  and  connecnng  with  traina  oa  tiie  Boston  k 
Maine  and  Eastern  Railroads. 

Dl*t»no«8.  —  Alton  Bar  to  WolfebonKigh,  10  M.  (46  minutes) ;  WoUeboroagh  to 
Centre  Harbor,  20  M.  (76  minutes). 

Fares.  —  Alton  Bay  to  Centre  Harbor,  86  c.;  WoMbborough  to  Coitre  Kurbor, 
76  c. ;  Alton  Bay  to  Wolfbboroogh,  60  c 

The  Aft.  WoihingUm  leaves  her  wharf  at  Alton  Bay  (page  Route  160),  and 
runs  N.  down  the  deep  fiord  which  was  anciently  known  as  Merry-Meetmg 
Bay.  This  river-like  expanse  is  |-{  M.  wide  and  about  6  M.  long,  being 
bordered  by  rugged  hills  and  forests.  The  scenery  is  highly  primitive  and 
wild,  and  the  curves  of  the  bay  are  graceful.  Crerrish  Point  projects  from 
the  £.  about  2  M.  beyond  Alton  Bay,  and  Fort  Paint  is  about  1|  M.  be- 
yond, also  on  the  E.  The  latter  was  at  one  time  crowned  by  a  Provincial 
fortress,  intended  to  block  up  the  favorite  route  of  the  hostUe  Indians 
down  the  Cocheco  Valley.  After  passing  'this  point  the  course  is  more  to 
the  N.  E.,  and  the  boat  passes  Little  Mark  Island  on  the  1.  and  moves  oot 
on  to  the  lake.  Her  course  to  Wolfeborough  leaves  the  high  knolls  of  Rat- 
tlesnake Island  on  the  1.,  and  the  small  rocks  of  Ship  and  Moose  Islands; 
while  on  the  r.  are  the  singular  mounds  near  Clay  Point  and  along  the 
Alton  shores,  with  Gopple  Grown  beyond.  On  the  N.  are  long  lines  of 
stately  mountains,  including  the  Sandwich  and  Ossipee  Ranges,  and  sev- 
eral more  distant  peaks;  and  Mt.  Belknap  and  the  Suncook  Range  lift 
their  high  and  pallid  crests  in  retrospect  After  leaving  on  the  r.  the 
cluster  of  islands  off  S.  Wolfeborongh,  the  steamer  passes  Sewell*8  Point  and 
enters  the  quiet  little  harbor  of  Wolfeborough. 

The  course  from  Wolfeborough  to  Centre  Harbor  is  similar  to  that  of  the 

Lady  of  the  Lake,    After  passing  Se well's  Point  the  bow  is  headed  for 

Parker's  Island,  and  the  low  shores  of  Wolfeborough  Neck  are  passed  oa 

the  r.     Copple  Crown  is  astern,  and  on  the  1.  are  the  round  heads  of  Mt 

Belknap  and  the  Suncook  Range.    Noble  views  open  on  the  N.,  including 

several  peaks  of  the  Sandwich  Range  and  the  mountains  towards  Moosi- 

lauke.    From  Parker's  Island  the  course  is  towards  Sandy  Island,  with 

Rattlesnake  Island  and  then  the  broadest  part  of  the  lake  on  the  1.,  and 

the  borough  necks  on  the  r.,  separated  by  the  deep  outlet  of  Tufhmborough 

Bay.    Diamond  Island  soon  emerges  on  the  I.  from  behind  Rattlesnake 

Island,  and  farther  are  the  W.-Alton  and  Gilford  shores,  overlooked  by 

Mt3.  Belknap  and  Retreat.    TVv^  dfcrVw  ma&ses  of  the  Ossipee  Mts.  appear 

OD  the  r.,  and  on  the  1^.  'W.a.tvd  'i^.  w^  V\v«k  ^\%XassX.  v^i^sA  ^A '^x«^'^fi<it, 

Moosilauke,   Red   HUl,  SandwvcVv  \>oTa^  -IxV^yc^awK^,  *sv\ -«Vxx«^^^ 

Pwsaconaway  soon  emerges  from  beV^Vi^d  v^v^  O^Xv^^^..v^^^^ 
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symmetrical  black  dome.  As  Sandy  Island  is  approached,  the  farms  on 
Cow  Island  are  seen  on  the  r.,  with  the  outlets  of  the  far-ramifying  Moul- 
tonborongh  Bay;  and  on  the  1.  are  the  green  pastures  of  Welch  Island. 
Beyond  Sandy  Island  the  steamer  runs  for  some  distance  near  Long  Iiland 
(on  the  r.),  on  which  are  seen  two  large  summer  boardibg-honses  (see 
Boute  163). 

When  the  steamboat  is  off  Long  Island,  Mts.  Washington,  Adams,  Jef- 
ferson, and  Pleasant  are  visible  for  about  16  minutes,  on  the  r.  front,  over 
the  rounded  head  of  Mt.  Paugns.  The  view  is  especially  impressive  in 
the  autumn,  when  the  distant  peaks  are  whitened  by  the  early  snows. 
As  the  boat  advances  the  black  Ossipee  Kang&  is  passed,  on  the  r.,  and  the 
noble  peak  of  Choconia  soon  emerjges  from  behind  it.  By  the  time  that 
Ghocorua  is  seen  Mt  Washington  has  been  hidden  by  the  dark  dome  of 
Mt.  Passaconaway. 

'*  PassiDg  by  the  W.  deelivitj  of  the  Oasipee  range,  looking  across  a  low  slope  of 
the  Sandwich  range  and  fiur  back  of  them,  a  dazzling  white  «pot  perhaps  —  if  it  is 
very  early  in  the  summer — gleams  on  the  northern  horizon.  Gradually  it  mounts 
and  mounts,  and  then  runs  down  again  as  suddenly,  making  us  wonder,  possibly, 
what  it  can  be.  A  minute  or  two  more,  and  the  unmistakable  majesty  of  Washing- 
ton is  revealed.  There  he  rises,  40  M.  away,  towering  from  a  plateau  built  for  his 
throne,  dim  green  in  the  distance,  except  the  dome  that  is  crowned  with  winter,  and 
the  strange  figures  that  are  scrawled  around  his  waist  in  snow.'^    (Starr  Koio.) 

On  the  1.,  beyond  the  Forty  Islands,  is  the  low  Steamboat  Island,  at  the 
S.  E.  comer  of  which,  in  8  ft.  of  water,  is  the  wreck  of  the  Belknap,  the 
first  steamer  on  the  lake.  She  was  built  at  Lake  Village  in  1831  -  3,  and 
was  driven  ashore  and  wrecked  on  this  island  in  a  gale,  in  1841.  There 
are  now  nine  steamers  on  the  lake.  Bear  Island  lifts  its  rolling  hills  beyond 
Steamboat  Island :  and  the  twin  peaks  of  Belknap  rise  in  noble  symmetry 
on  the  S.  Where  Long  Island  falls  away  to  the  r.,  a  view  is  gained  of  the 
deep  bight  of  Brawn  Bay,  back  of  the  Long  Pots  and  Norway  Point. 
The  course  is  now  laid  by  the  Six-Mile  and  Five-Mile  Islands,  between 
Gook*s  Point  and  Bear  Island  (1.),  and  enters  the  bay  of  Centre  Harbor. 
As  the  steamer  advances  toward  Centre  Harbor,  the  Sandwich  Mts.  sink, 
one  by  one,  behind  the  high  and  nearer  mass  of  Red  Hill;  and  Moosilauke, 
which  has  been  over  the  village,  is  hidden  by  the  nearer  hills. 

Centre  Harbor,  see  Boute  155. 
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SUMMER  BY  THE  LAKESIDE. 


NOON. 

Whri  cUmdt,  whoie  shAdows  hamtt  fhe  deep. 
Light  mists,  whose  soft  embnees  ke^ 
The  tnoahhie  on  the  hills  asle^ ! 

O  isles  of  calm !  — 0  dark,  stni  wood ! 
And  stiller  skies  that  orerbrood 
Your  rest  with  deeper  qnietode ! 

0  shapes  and  hues,  dim  bedconii^,  tfaxoof^ 
Ton  monntain  gaps,  my  longing  ^w 
B^ond  the  purple  and  the  blue, 

To  stiUer  sky  and  greener  land. 

And  softer  lights  and  airs  more  bland, 

And  skies,  —  the  hollow  of  God's  hand ! 

Transftised  through  you,  0  monntain  friends! 
With  mine  your  solemn  spirit  blends, 
And  life  no  mOTe  hath  separate  ends. 

1  read  each  misty  mountain  sign, 

I  know  the  voice  of  waye  and  pine, 
And  I  am  yours,  and  ye  are  mine. 

Ufe^s  burdens  fidl,  its  discords  cease, 

I  lapse  into  the  glad  release 

Of  nature's  own  exceeding  peace. 

O,  welcome  calm  of  heart  and  mind ! 
As  fitlls  yon  fir-tree's  loosened  rind 
To  leave  a  tenderer  growth  behind, 

8o  fitll  the  weary  years  away ; 
A  child  again,  my  head  I  lay 
Upon  the  lap  of  this  sweet  day. 

This  western  wind  hath  Lethean  powers. 
Ton  noonday  cloud  nepenthe  showers, 
The  lake  is  white  with  lotus-flowers ! 


JOBH  G.  Whir 
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170.  The  Presnmpscot  and  Lower  Saoo  Valleys. 

Portland  •(Falmouth  Hotue ;  Preble ;  United  State* ;  St.  Julian  Ho- 
te/)  is  a  busy  and  prosperons  maritime  city  of  nearly  86,000  inhabitants, 
•itiiated  on  a  strongly  fortified  harbor  and  in  the  vicinity  of  several  popu- 
lar sea-shore  resorts.  It  is  an  important  railroad  centre,  and  has  some  im- 
peeing  pnblic  buildings.  From  the  observatory  on  Munjoy  Hill  a  noble 
panorama  of  the  White  and  Sandwich  Mts.  is  enjoyed,  including  the  peaks 
of  Ossipee,  Green,  Sandwich  Dome,  Whiteface,  Trip}Taraid,  Possacon- 
away,  Osceola,  Tecumseh,  Choconia,  Hancock,  Carrigain,  Treraont,  Bear, 
Moat,  Willard,  Willey,  Webster,  Jackson,  Clinton,  the  Green  Hills.  Kiar- 
sarge,  Pleasant,  Franklin,  Monroe,  Washington,  Gemini,  Double-Head, 
Jefierson,  Wild-Cat,  Pleasant,  Adams,  Carter,  Baldface,  Imp,  and  Moriah  ; 
and  the  heights  of  Cornish,  Brownfield,  etc. 

This  view  has  been  drawn  and  published  by  Abner  Lowell,  President  of 
the  Portland  White-Mt.  Club.  Mt.  Independence  is  in  the  adjacent  town 
of  Falmonth,  and  commands  a  noble  panoramic  view  of  the  distant  White 
Mts,  with  Mts.  Sabattos,  Blue  (in  Avon),  Agamenticus,  and  Belknap. 
The  views  from  Weston*s,  Fort,  and  Town-House  Hills,  near  Gorham  vil- 
lage, command  a  long  line  of  the  White  and  Sandwich  Mts. 

Btandiih  {Standish  House)  is  2  M.  from  the  Sebago-Lake  station  of  the 
P.  &  O.  R.  R.  where  stages  connect  with  the  trains.  1  M.  distant,  by  the 
Bonny-Eagle  road,  is  Break-heart  HUl,  whence  are  visible  Sandwich 
Dome,  Whiteface,  Passaconaway,  Chocorua,  Hancock,  Carrigain,  Moat, 
Willey,  Saddleback,  Double-Head,  Washington,  Adams,  Pleasant,  and 
many  other  distant  peaks.  W.  of  Standish,  and  near  N.  Limington,  is 
the  far-viewing  Moody  Mt, ;  and  Wiggm  (or  Table)  Mt,  is  a  lofty  hill  in 
Parsonsfield,  commanding  a  rich  view. 

Baldwin  is  a  thinly  populated  town  on  Sebago  Lake,  containing  the  low 
and  pasture-clad  eminence  of  Saddleback,  which  is  easily  reached  fh>m 
Steep  Falls.  The  view  thence  includes  the  Cornish,  Porter,  and  Ossipee 
hills,  Green  Mt,  the  Twin  Mts.  and  Mt.  Bond,  Mt.  Hancock,  Sandwich 
Dome,  Whiteface,  Passaconaway,  Chocorua,  the  Burnt-Meadow  Mts., 
Carrigain,  the  Franconia  Range,  Moat,  the  Green  Hills,  Double-Head  and 
Kiarsarge  (under  Washington),  Adams  and  Madison,  the  Carter  Notch, 
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Wild-Cat,  the  Carter  Dome,  Baldfaoe,  Pleasant,  Goose-Eye,  Speckled, 
the  Sunday-River  and  Bear-River  White-Caps,  and  Puzzle  Mt,  beyond 
Bethel. 

Rattlesnake  Mt«  is  across  Sebago  Lake,  in  the  town  of  Casco,  and  may  be 
visited  from  Naples.  Its  top  is  densely  wooded,  but  a  broad  view  is  gained  by  clunb* 
ing  a  tree,  inclading  nearly  the  same  peaks  as  are  seen  from  Saddlel^k. 

Cornisli  is  a  small  hamlet  with  a  poor  inn,  1  M.  from  Baldwin  station. 
The  view  from  Trafton  Mt,  (3  M.  S.)  is  famous  for  its  extent  and  com- 
prehensiveness. A  few  miles  N.  W.  is  the  Bill-Merrill  HiU^  a  wooded 
summit,  whence  one  of  the  panoramas  in  the  Geology  of  New  Hamptldirt 
was  drawn. 

Hiram  Bridge  {Mt,-CtUhr  Home)  is  a  pleasant  modem  village  on  the 
Saco  River,  amidst  beautiful  pastoral  scenery.  To  the  N.  is  the  smooth 
hill  called  Tear  Cdp^  which  is  often  ascended  on  account  of  the  extensive 
views  from  its  ledges.  1  M.  distant,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Saco,  is  the 
ancient  Wadsworth  mansion,  which  was  a  favorite  resort  of  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  2  M.  from  the  village  are  the 
*  Great  Falls  of  the  Saoo,  where  the  river  descends  for  79  ft.  over  along 
rocky  slope,  dashed  into  masses  of  foamy  whiteness,  and  falling  at  last 
into  a  dark  and  quiet  pool  below. 

Mt«  Cutler  is  near  Hiram  Bridge,  and  is  easily  ascended  by  a  path 
which  leads  in  i  M.  from  the  hotel  to  the  top.  The  summit  is  wooded, 
but  fine  views  are  gained  from  ledges  on  the  N.  E.  and  W.  The  fore- 
ground is  made  beautiful  by  the  graceful  curves  of  the  Saco  through  wide 
and  fertile  plains,  and  beyond  are  the  Moat  and  Burnt-Meadow  Mts.,  the 
Green  Hills,  Mts.  Jackson,  Pleasant,  Monroe,  and  Washington,  Kiarsarge^ 
Adams,  Madison,  Gemini,  Wild-Cat,  the  deep  Carter  Notch,  Eastman, 
Imp,  Baldface,  RoycQ,  Moriah,  Speckled,  Tom,  Pleasant  (with  Its  hotel), 
Paris  Hill,  Bear  and  Hawk  Mts.  in  Waterford,  and  many  others  of  less  in- 
terest. 

Brownfield  Centre  (small  inn)  is  1«|  M.  from  the  Brownfield  station,  and 
is  near  the  wooded  heights  of  the  Frost  and  Burnt-Meadow  Mts,  The  lat- 
ter are  to  the  S.,  and  are  nearly  2,000  ft.  high,  commanding  broad  views 
to  the  W.  and  N. 

Stages  leave  Brownfield  station  for  Denmark  and  Bridgton  on  the  arrival  of  the 
morning  and  afternoon  trains  firom  Portland.  The  distance  is  14  M.,  and  the  flue  is 
9 1.  Leaving  Frost  Mt.  behind,  the  stage  runs  N.  E.  out  of  the  Saco  VaUej,  pass- 
ing S.  of  the  Boston  Hills.  The  first  village  is  Denmark  Corner^  which  is  about  6 
M.  from  the  station,  and  is  between  the  Moose  and  Qranger  Ponds.  As  the  stage 
passes  the  ancient  Congregational  church  on  the  hill  beyond,  a  fine  view  of  the 
White  Mts.  is  gained,  including  most  of  the  peaks  of  the  main  range,  witih  Kiar- 
sarge  in  fh>nt  of  the  line.  The  road  now  approaches  the  S.  spurs  of  Mt.  Pleasant 
(1.) ;  runs  along  the  S.  end  of  Wood's  Pond  j  passes  through  the  hamlet  of  Finhook  ; 
and  thence  runs  N.  to  Brldston* 
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17L  Sebago  Lake. 

SteamlMMlts*  ^  Tbe  Mt.  FUasant  and  the  Sebago  ara  neat  Httla  iid«-wh«d 
steamboatof  with  eoyered  promenade-decks.  Thej  connect  with  the  Portland  A 
Ogdenabnrg  Raihroadat  the  Sebago-Lake  station.  One  trip  dailj  is  made  from  Maj 
1st  to  Not.  lat,  the  tteamboat  tearing  Harrison  in  the  morning  and  connecting  with 
the  train  whieh  reaches  Portland  at  noon ;  and  returning  up  the  lakes  on  the  ar- 
rival <^  the  early  aftemoon  train  from  Portland.  During  the  season  of  summer^ 
tvarei  an  extra  trip  is  made  daily,  the  steamboat  leaving  the  railroad  station  on  the 
arrival  <^  the  morning  train  from  Portland,  and  getting  back  in  time  for  the  even- 
ing train  for  Portland.  This  arrangement  enables  tourists  to  go  up  from  Portland, 
traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  lakes,  and  get  back  to  the  city  in  the  evening.  The 
trip  takes  ten  hours.    (Dinner  at  Bridgton  or  Harrison.) 

IMstanees.  — Sebago-L«ke  station  to  Naples,  22  M. ;  to  Bridgton,  80;  N. 
Bridgton,  82:  Harrison,  84.  Fores.  —  Portland  to  Naples,  S1.76;  to  Bridgton,  N. 
Bridgton,  or  Harrison,  •  2. 

**  Around  Sebsfro'i  lonely  Uke 
There  lingen  not  s  breeze  to  break 
The  minor  which  its  waters  make. 

**  The  solemn  pinet  along  Its  ihore. 
The  fin  which  hanv  its  gray  rocks  o'er. 
Are  painted  on  its  glassy  shore. 

**  The  sun  looks  o'er  with  hazy  eye. 
The  snowy  mountain-tops  which  lie 
Filed  coldly  up  against  the  sky." 

'Whittikb's  F^mertU  Dree  qf  the  SokolkiM. 

BebagO  Lake  is  in  Cumberland  Goanty,  Maine,  and  is  bounded  by  the 
towns  of  Standish,  Sebago,  Naples,  Casco,  and  Raymond.  It  is  12  M. 
long  and  9  M.  wide,  and  receives  the  waters  of  23  ponds.  Its  greatest  depth 
is  400  ft.  There  are  but  few  islands  in  the  lake,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  an  unbroken  expanse,  flanked  by  low  shores  from  which  rise  gracefully 
curving  ridges.  ^  The  water  of  Sebago  Lake  is  shown  by  analysis  to  ap- 
proach as  near  to  absolute  purity  as  any  mass  of  water  of  large  volume 
in  the  world,  so  far  as  known.**  It  is  now  used  to  supply  the  city  of 
Portland,  to  which  it  is  conveyed  by  a  long  aqueduct.  The  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  lake  possesses  but  little  scenic  interest,  but  the  distant  views 
of  the  mountains  are  beautiful,  and  the  voyage  is  further  diversified  by 
the  unique  and  interesting  episode  of  the  ascent  of  the  Songo  River. 

The  name  Sebago  is  derived  from  the  Indian  words  stpe,  or  se6e,  **  pond,**  and 
auke^  "  place.'*  There  is  but  little  of  historic  interest  attaching  to  this  region 
finee  it  was  not  settled  until  after  the  Conquest  of  Canada.  About  the  year  1670 
Josselyn  romanced  thus  about  it :  — 

'*  Twelve  mile  from  Casco-hay^  and  paflible  for  men  and  horfes,  is  a  lake  called 
by  the  Indians  Sebug,  on  the  brink  thereof  at  one  end  is  the  famous  Rock  (hap'd 
like  a  Moose-Deere  or  Helk^  Diaphanous,  and  called  the  Moofe-Rock.  Here  are 
found  ftones  Uke  Cryftal,  and  Lapis  Specularis  or  Muscavia  glass  both  white  and 
purple." 

Soon  after  leaving  the  wharf  at  the  Sebago-Lake  station  the  red  gate- 
house of  the  Portland  Water- Works  is  seen  on  the  r.,  and  the  steamer 
runs  to  the  N.  E.,  by  the  groves  of  Indian  Island.  She  then  approaches 
Fryers  Idand^  which  contains  1,000  acres  of  woodland  and  is  situated  vUk 

1^ 
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relation  to  Raymond  Cape  as  SicQy  is  to  Italj.    Sometimes,  during  the 

summer,  the  course  is  laid  to  the  E.  around  the  island.    Views  are  giyen 

past  Sloop  and  Squaw  Islands,  up  Jordam  Bay^  a  deep  arm  of  th«  lake 

which  runs  in  to  Windham. 

Tlie  Utter  Is  an  socieDt  town  whieh  was  granted  in  1784.  and  was  Ibrtlfied  by 
MaaaaehoMtU  in  tba  fifth  Indian  war.  During  an  attaclc  which  was  made  here  by 
the  laTagee  (in  May,  1766),  the  celebrated  chia  Poland  was  UUed.  The  town  bore 
the  name  of  Ntw  MarbUhead  for  25  vears,  beeanse  moat  cf  its  peoide  came  from 
Marblehcad,  Ifaaa.  For  six  years  the  inhabitants  were  forced  br  foar  of  the  hoetlU 
Indians  to  Uve  in  tlie  fortress.  In  Windluun,  John  Albion  Anorew,  ths  great  War- 
Ctoremor  ot  Hasaaehosetts,  was  bom,  In  1818. 

Near  N,  Wmdkam  (Nemasket  House)  is  the  outlet  of  Seba^  Lake, 
which  discharges  through  the  Presumpscot  Klver  into  Casco  Bay.  About 
1  M.  E.  of  the  hamlet  is  Little  Sebago  Lake,  which  is  about  7  M.  long 
and  is  prettily  divided  by  Sabbaih-Day  Point,  on  the  S.  W. 

The  passage  between  Frye*8  Island  and  Raynumd  Cape  is  called  The 
Notch  ^  and  is  a  little  over  1  M.  long,  commencing  about  6  M.  from  the 
Lake  station.  The  varying  shores  of  the  island  on  the  I.  and  The  Images 
rocks  on  the  r.  (60  -  80  ft.  high)  afford  pleasant  bits  of  scenery.  In  the  £. 
shore  is  the  Cave,  a  square  crevice  in  the  rock  6  X  4  ft.  large  and  25  ft. 
long,  approachable  by  boat  and  having  an  exit  above  on  the  land  side. 
There  is  a  local  tradition  to  the  effect  that  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  emi- 
nent author,  was  wont  to  row  his  boat  into  the  Care  and  meditate  there. 
Hawthorne  spent  some  of  his  earlier  years  in  the  little  hamlet  at  the  head 
of  Ra3rmond  Cape,  near  Thomas  Pond,  living  in  the  house  next  to  the 
present  Union  Church. 

When  Capt.  Hawthorne  died  his  son  Nathaniel  was  but  fonr  years  old,  and  the 
widowed  Mrs.  Hawthorne  moved  with  him  from  Salem  to  a  sequestered  and  lon^ 
iknn-house  in  Raymond,  where  he  lived  for  several  years.  He  says :  **  I  lived  in 
Maine  like  a  bird  of  the  air,  so  perfect  was  the  freedom  I  eqjoyed.  But  it  was  there 
I  first  got  my  cursed  habits  of  solitude.  How  well  I  recall  the  summor  days,  wheo, 
with  my  gun,  I  roamed  at  will  through  the  woods  of  Maine.  Everything  us  beauti- 
All  in  youth,  for  all  things  are  allowed  to  it  then.*'  He  was  in  the  habit  of  boating 
and  slutting  on  Sebago  I^ke,  which  was  not  far  from  the  Hawthorne  house.  He 
always  said  that  this  was  the  liappiest  part  of  his  life.  The  house  looked  out  on  the 
lake  and  over  to  Mt.  Washington.  **  The  spot  must  ever  have  had  the  utter  loneli- 
ness of  the  pine  forests  upon  the  borders  of  our  northern  lakes.  The  deep  silence  and 
dark  shadows  of  the  old  woods  must  have  filled  the  imagination  of  a  youth  possess* 
iog  Hawthorne's  sensibility  with  images  which  later  years  could  not  dispeL" 

Usually  the  boat  runs  on  the  W.  side  of  Frye*s  Island,  and  does  not 
traverse  the  Notch.  The  Images  and  Raymond  Cape  are  then  seen  on 
the  r.,  and  the  steamer  runs  out  into  the  widest  part  of  the  lake,  whence 
flue  views  are  ei^oyed  to  the  N.  W.  The  main  lines  of  the  White  Mts.  are 
well  defined,  but  are  sometimes  partly  eclipsed  by  the  intrusion  of  Saddle- 
back Mt.  (in  Baldwin),  and  Peaked  Mt.  (in  Sebago  township).  The  first 
line  of  mountains  consUts  of  the  sharp  cone  of  Klarsarge,  flanked  on  the  I. 

by  Biackoap  and  the  Greeu  HVfta  oi  Catt^%.i,%xi^  wi  ^'Sk  ^,  l^^  Mt. 

GemiDL  back  of  and  over  vbicYi  la  otv«»  ot  v:ti«^  e.T%.%\a  kA\>ckv\.\^^^.  ^v 
WUd^at  and  the  Carter Damftwem^e^xxx^xi«^«^..'«^^«^^^v« 
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Adams,  Washington,  Monroe,  Franklin,  and  Pleasant.  Nearer,  on  the  L 
rear,  are  the  singular  hills  of  Cornish ;  and  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  its  hotel- 
crowned  ridge,  is  farther  to  the  N.  On  the  N.  E.  is  the  tall  monnd  of 
Rattlesnake  Mt,  in  Casco.  These  views  experience  frequent  relative 
changes  as  the  steamer  advances,  and  some  of  the  more  southerly  moun- 
tains come  into  view.  The  Moat  range,  the  red  peaks  of  Chocorua,  the 
round  dome  of  Passaconaway,  and  the  crests  of  Whiteface  are  grouped 
along  the  W. ;  and  a  few  momentary  glimpses  are  afforded  of  the  remote 
Mt.  Carrigain,  tar  beyond  and  to  the  r.  of  Chocorua.  The  color-effects  on 
these  distant  ridges  toward  sunset  (when  seen  from  the  afternoon  boats) 
are  remarkably  brilliant  The  air-line  distance  from  Sebago  Lake  to  Mt 
Washington  is  about  42  M. 

Passing,  on  the  r.,  the  deep  inlet  of  KttiU  Cove^  in  the  town  of  Casco, 
the  hills  and  farms  of  Sebago  town  are  seen  on  the  1.,  and  the  boat  soon 
crosses  a  shallow  sandy  bar  and  passes  between  the  brushwood  jetties  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Songo  River.  The  usual  time  for  running  up  the  lake  is 
1  hr.  The  *  Songo  Biver  is  6  M.  long,  though  the  distance  from  its  inlet 
to  the  outlet  is  but  2i|  M.  in  a  straight  line.  The  boat  makes  27  turns  in 
traversing  this  singularly  crooked  stream,  and  is  often  within  leaping  dis- 
tance of  the  banks.  The  passage  of  the  ** sweetly  sinuous  Songo**  is  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  trip,  and  its  best  feature  is  the  perfect  reflec- 
tion which  the  forests  and  banks  make  in  the  sluggish  and  tranquil  stream. 
The  most  vivid  colors  and  the  most  delicate  foliage  are  duplicated  in  the 
dark  mirror  of  the  waters  with  marvellous  accuracy. 

**  Nowhere  f uch  a  devioua  ■tream,  **  Never  errant  knight  of  old. 
Save  in  fancy  or  in  dream,  liost  in  woodland;  or  on  wold. 

Winding  slow  through  buah  and  brake,  Such  a  winding  path  pursued 

linkf  tc^ther  lake  and  lake.  Through  the  lyivaa  loUtade. 

**  Walled  with  woodi  or  tandy  ihelf,  **  In  the  mirror  of  its  tide 
Ever  doubling  on  itself.  Tangled  thickets  on  each  side 

Flows  the  stream,  so  still  and  slow.  Hang  inverted,  and  between 

Tliat  U  hardly  seems  to  flow.  Floaung  cloud  or  sky  serene." 

LoNOFKLi.ow'8  Songo  River, 

About  5^  M.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Songo,  the  Crooked  River  is  seen 
coming  in  on  the  r.,  flowing  down  from  near  Bethel.  The  steamer  now 
enters  a  lock  and  is  closed  in  by  gates,  and  after  the  water  has  risen  to  the 
level  of  the  river  above,  the  upper  gates  are  opened  and  she  passes  out 
1  M.  above  this  point  the  Bay  of  Naples  is  entered.  This  pretty  sheet  of 
water  is  2  M.  long  and  about  |  M.  wide.  It  was  until  recently  known  as 
Brandy  Pond^  but  received  its  new  name  on  account  of  the  township  in 
which  it  is  situated.  When  about  half-way  up  the  Bay,  glimpses  are 
gained  of  Mts.  Carter,  Adams,  and  Washington,  on  the  I.  oblique,  over  a 
high  sand-bank.  In  front  the  vessel  approaches  the  dark  spire  of  Naples 
anjj  the  French-roofed  summer-hoteV  outYi^x.  'lxv?«t^\ss%^^'=«^^««^ 
and  passing  through  a  drawbridge,  LongVoii^  \%  «ii\«Wi^^wv^^^  ^^*^°^®* 
rounds  ia  at  ITaples,  a  prettily  situated  )aa.X!D\<eX  wi  'Qq»-'^^-  'fi°**' 
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Beyond  the  bridge  U  the  small  and  sequestered  smnmer-hotel  known  as 
the  Elm  Hotue. 

Long  Pond  is  about  13  M.  long,  and  from  ^  M.  to  1}  M.  wide.  The 
shores  are  low  and  unpicturesque,  and  are  inhabited  by  a  large  population 
of  farmers.  The  most  attractive  features  of  the  journey  are  the  distant 
mountain-views  on  the  W.  and  N.,  which  include  the  peak  of  Washington, 
with  Jefferson  on  its  r.,  then  Mt.  Carter,  over  which  is  the  crest  of  Adams, 
then  Eastman  and  Baldface,  with  Moriah  on  the  r.  Mt.  Pleasant  is  close 
at  hand  in  the  N.  W.  To  the  N.  is  the  symmetrical  cone  of  Goose -Eye, 
with  Bear-River  White-Cap  and  Sunday-Biver  White-Cap  more  to  the  r., 
all  of  these  being  very  lofty  and  distant. 

At  BridgUm  Landing,  on  the  W.  shore,  stages  are  in  waiting  to  carry 
passengers  1 M.  W.  to  the  prosperous  village  of  Bridgton  {BridgUm  Houte ; 
Cumberland  House),  There  are  several  woollen-factories  here,  on  the  out- 
let of  Highland  Lake,  and  a  large  packing  establishment  for  the  Winslow 
green  com.  The  main  portion  of  the  village  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
high  land,  and  is  provided  with  four  churches  and  numerous  stores.  It  is 
much  frequented  in  summer  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
lakes  and  hills,  and  the  facilities  for  riding,  boating,  and  fishing.  Just  N. 
of  Bridgton  is  Highland  Lake  (formerly  known  as  Croiched  Pond),  a 
lovely  sheet  of  water  8  M.  long,  embosomed  in  hills  and  studded  with 
wooded  islets.  8  -4  M.  to  the  S.  W.  is  Wood's  Pond,  which  is  nearly  1} M. 
long.  Near  the  village  are  the  umbrageous  shades  of  Forest  Avenue,  a 
short  reach  of  road  which  is  completely  overarched  by  closely  growing 
trees.  The  favorite  drive  is  to  Bridgton  Heights^  where  the  road  traverses 
a  line  of  highlands  on  the  E.  of  Highland  Lake,  whence  are  obtained  views 
of  the  mountains  and  ponds  of  the  adjacent  towns,  —  Long  Pond,  Highland 
Lake,  Mts.  Pleasant,  Kiarsarge,  Washington,  and  other  prominent  peaks  of 
the  White-Mt.  range.  There  is  a  pleasant  circular  drive  7  M.  long,  leading 
over  the  Heights  to  N.  Bridgton  and  returning  by  a  road  which  follows 
Long  Pond  for  some  distance.  This  ride  may  be  prolonged  into  Waterford, 
which  is  9  M.  from  Bridgton.  The  Moose-Pond  circuit  is  another  drive, 
8  M.  long,  leading  to  the  hills  which  overlook  the  extensive  and  beautiful 
Moose  Pond,  under  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  returning  b}'  Highland  Lake. 

Bridgton  is  10  M.  firom  the  Mt. -Pleasant  Houro ;  14  M.  from  Fryeburg :  9  M.  from 
Naples ;  and  14  M.  from  BroMmfleld.  Stages  leave  Bridgton  daily  at  7  a.  m.  for 
Brownfield  ($1),  and  also  for  N.  Bridgton,  Norway,  and  Paris  Also  at  7  a.  m.  on 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  for  Naples,  Casco,  Raymond,  Windham ,  West- 
brook,  and  Portland  (returning  alternate  days).  Stngef*  connect  with  all  steamers 
on  Sebago  Lake.  Daily  stages  also  run  to  Mt.  Pleasant  (&re  to  the  Half-Waj 
House,  $1). 

Bridgton  was  formerly  called  Pondichern)^  ouvAextunt  of  the  numerous  ponds  and 
abundance  of  wild  cherries  found  Vn  Via  \W\t»,itMi\x^oV3aKt^  ».l  <!Dft.\.>3bfe'MmA  ia 
of  Indian  origin.     In  1767  the  towu^a*  nwived  Bl};g*«»^^^^5:^^;^^\^^'^t'^ 
cfAndower,  one  of  iU  proprtetota.   T\»  «x\i  •«^'^^»a»  ^  \i«  x*.^^  ^«%  ija.  *«« 

"        County,  Hbm. 
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After  leaving  the  Bridgton  Landing,  the  steamer  mns  N.  4  -  5  M.  to 
V.  Bridgton  (Lake  Hotel),  a  small  but  attractive  hamlet  on  the  W.  shore. 
It  has  an  academy  and  a  Congregational  church,  situated  on  the  tree-lined 
main  street,  and  is  visited  by  summer-tourists.  During  the  last  part  of 
the  course  the  steamer  runs  toward  the  bold  ridges  of  Bear  Mt.  and  Hawk 
Mt.  (in  Waterford),  the  latter  being  marked  bv  precipitous  sides. 

Waterford  Flat  is  a  pretty  hamlet  6  M.  N.  of  N.  Bridgton,  on  the 
meadows  by  the  shore  of  a  picturesque  and  sandy-beached  lake,  over 
which  rises  ML  Tire'tn.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Artemus 
Ward  (Charles  F.  Browne),  the  great  humorist,  whose  remains  are  buried 
in  the  village  cemetery. 

The  Browne  homestead  Is  an  old-fashioned  house  on  the  1.  of  the  road  which  Is 
entered  by  turning  to  the  1.  at  the  church.  In  after  years,  when  his  mirthfUl  fluBe 
was  spread  over  America  and  Great  Britain,  the  genial  wit  retained  tlie  pleaaantest 
memories  of  Waterford,  and  often  wrote  in  its  praise. 

Seba  Smith  was  educated  at  the  N  -Bridgton  Academy.  He  afterwards  became 
the  immortal  "  Migor  Jack  Downing,"  poet,  editor,  humorist,  and  author  of  the 
quaint  political  satires  of  fifty  yean  ago. 

Thomas  Stone,  the  author  of  Vie  Rod  and  the  Stqg^^  lived  near  the  base  of  Bear 
Mt. ;  and  Cyrus  Hamlin,  the  missionary  to  Asia,  was  bom  near  by. 

Bear  Mountain  is  ascended  on  this  side  by  a  well-marked  path,  and 
although  the  old  observatory  has  been  destroyed,  the  clear  places  on  the 
summit  afford  fine  views  of  the  White  Mts.  and  their  southerly  peaks, 
Kiarsarge,  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  the  blue  lakes  to  the  S.  and  S.  W.  There 
are  several  other  small  mountains  in  the  town,  and  6  ponds,  whose  tribu- 
tary brooks  afford  fair  trout-fishing.  The  Albany  Basins  and  the  beautiful 
little  Kezar  Falls  (3 -4  M.)  are  often  visited  from  this  point;  and  there  are 
picturesque  drives  into  Bridgton,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  James  Walker, 
D.  D.,  for  7  years  President  of  Harvard  College,  was  brought  up  near  the 
Kezar  Falls. 

The  Waterford  House  was  new  in  1875,  and  is  situated  at  Waterford 
Flat,  opposite  Dr.  Shattuck's  water-cure.  The  Point-Grove  House  is 
nearer  N.  Bridgton,  and  the  Bear-Mt.  House  is  a  small  establishment  near 
Bear  Pond, 

Stages  leave  N.  Bridgton  -for  Waterford  on  the  arrival  of  the  afternoon  boat, 
returning  early  the  next  morning  in  time  for  her  down  trip.  Stages  also  leave 
Waterford  for  S.  Paris  (12  M.  distant,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway)  daily,  at  9  a.  m.  ; 
returning  from  S.  Paris  at  4  p.  m. 

After  touching  at  N.  Bridgton,  the  steamer  crosses  the  lake  to  its  head 
at  the  village  of  Harrison  (Elm  House),  1^  M.  distant,  at  the  outlet  of 
Anonymous  Pond.  The  drives  from  this  point  are  into  Waterford  and 
Norway;  S.  along  the  E.  shore  of  Long  Pond  ;  and  E.  7  -  8  M.  by  Bolster's 
Mills  and  Saturday  Pond  to  E.  Otisfleld,  on  rfcomp»ntC%  P<y«wi^-«V:v^  V». 
about  7  M.  long.  This  town  and  the  nearVy  cohW^oxja  Xjo^ta  ^^^ocrw:^  vjbS^ 
OtisGeld  were  named  in  honor  of  Hanifiou  Gtfty  O^*^^^  '^ws.Xesu 
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The  flnt  wtfier  on  the  ebores'of  Long  Fond  wm  an  old  iea*«aptahi  from  Ipswfebf 
Ifaaa.,  who  established  an  inn  and  an  Indian  trading-station  on  the  site  of  N< 
Bridgton,  in  1768.  Some  portion  of  his  old  nautical  tastes  seems  to  hare  remaJned, 
and  prompted  him  to  bolld  a  two>ton  sail-boat,  after  which  he  made  a  six-years* 
contract  with  the  township,  binding  himself  to  carry  freight  or  passengers  be^ 
tween  N.  Bridgton  and  the  foot  of  Sebago  Lake  whenever  desired.  After  the  Indian 
attack  on  Bethel  the  settlers  at  Bridgton  became  panic-stricken,  and  were  about  to 
retreat  by  the  boat,  when  tidings  came  that  the  enemy  had  turned  back  toward 

172.  Frycbiirg. 

Hotel.  — The  Ozibid  House  is  an  ancient  and  comfortable  hotel,  to  which  ex- 
tenrtre  additions  have  recently  been  made  and  furnished  with  modem  improre- 
ments.  It  accommodates  100  guests,  at  $7 -12  a  week.  There  are  sevenl  summer 
boarding-houses  in  the  Tillage,  accommodating  about  150  yisitors  in  the  aggrcffate. 

Rontes.  —  Fryeburg  is  a  station  on  the  Portland  &  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  A9  M. 
from  Portland,  and  11  M.  from  N.  Conway.  Stages  leave  this  point  daily  for  Mt. 
Pleasant  and  for  LoTell,  Sweden,  Waterford,  and  Norway ;  also  for  N.  Fryeburg, 
Lorell,  and  Chatham  (in  summer). 

IMatMoees  (firom  the  Oxford  House)  —  To  Pine  Hill,  i  M. ;  Stark's  Hill,  i  M . ; 
Swan's  Falls,  1^  M. ;  Jockey  Cap,  1  H. ;  LoTewell-s-Pond  Battlei-Ground,  2  M. ;  Mt. 
Pleasant,  7  M. ;  N.  Conway,  10  M. 

Fryeburg  is  a  quiet  and  ancient  village  of  600  inhabitants,  situated  in 
ft  great  bend  of  the  Saco  River,  near  the  frontier  of  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beantifnl  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mountains,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  pleasant  and  attractive  country.  The 
main  street  is  bordered  by  venerable  houses  and  shaded  by  lines  of 
large  and  umbrageous  trees.  In  the  E.  part  is  the  commodious  brick 
building  of  the  Fryeburg  Academy^  whose  grounds  are  surrounded  by  a 
quaintly  constructed  stone-wall.  Daniel  Webster  was  one  of  the  early 
preceptors  of  this  academy,  when  he  resided  in  this  town.  The  present 
building  is  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  academy,  and  contains  an  interest- 
ing museum  of  Indian  relics  and  other  curiosities.  The  village  churches 
are  of  the  Congregational  and  Methodist  persuasions. 

Fryeburg  has  not  become  known  as  a  summer-resort,  and  lacks  accom- 
modations for  many  visitors.    But  its  rare  tranquillity,  the  beauty  of  the 
village,  and  the  noble  lake  and  mountain  scenery  in  the  vicinity,  give  it 
strong  claims  as  a  home  for  the  lover  of  nature.    There  are  no  manufac- 
tures here,  the  prosperity  of  the  place  being  kept  up  by  a  steady  influx  of 
country  trade  from  the  towns  on  the  N.  and  N.  E.    The  intervales  in  this 
vicinity  cover  over  10,000  acres,  and  are  famous  for  their  richness  and 
beauty.    They  are  overflowed  and  fertilized  every  spring  by  the  Saco 
Biver.    On  these  meadows  is  the  winter  home  of  the  large  droves  of  cattle 
which  graze  on  the  mountains  during  the  summer.    There  are  several 
thousand  acres  of  forest  in  the  town,  and  it  is  claimed  that  Fryeburg  has 
more  standing  timber  now  than  \t  had  forty  years  ago. 
Pine  Rill  is  about  10  minutes'  walV  tcom  V\ift\tfi\AV  ^^  w  reached  by 
following  the  river-road  to  alow  ^ooai^AUWoTiVJtv^  t.,h»\:\^\^w«sA«A 
bjr  a  good  path.     Yromih^  \^^^  ^^^^'^'''^'' '''''' ''^''^'^'^^ 
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lage,' Jockey  Cap,  the  black  mound  of  Mt.  Tom  beyond,  and  the  long  and 
rampart-like  ridge  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  its  crowning  hotel.  Below  the 
latter  is  a  blue  strip  of  Loveweirs  Pond,  with  its  yellow  eastern  beach  { 
and  to  the  r.  are  the  well-marked  hills  of  Hiram  and  Cornish,  with  Mt. 
Cutler.  Close  by  and  to  the  S.  are  the  wooded  slopes  of  Stark*s  HUl, 
mnch  higher  than  Pine  Hill.  In  the  S.  W.  is  the  long  blue  Osslpee 
Range,  with  parts  of  the  Sandwich  Mts.  on  the  r. ;  and  about  W.  S.  W;  is 
the  high  alpine  crest-line  of  Chocorua,  brilliant  in  color  and  noble  in 
form.  Beyond  Chocorua  is  the  black  hemisphere  of  Mt.  Passaconaway; 
and  still  farther  W.  are  the  four  peaks  of  Tripyramid.  Across  the  valley 
to  the  W.,  and  on  the  right  of  Chocorua,  the  long  bare  ridge  of  Moat  Mt 
is  fkvorably  seen,  with  its  handsome  peaks  covered  with  red  ledges.  In 
this  direction  and  far  to  the  r.  extend  the  luxariant  meadows  of  the  Saco, 
of  the  richest  green  color,  banded  by  the  sinuous  river,  and  dotted  here 
and  there  by  white  houses  and  by  clumps  of  graceful  elms  and  other  trees. 
This  rich  and  peaceful  plam  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  Green  Hills,  which 
intervene  between  Fryeburg  and  N.  Conway.  The  symmetrical  pyramid 
of  Mt.  Kiarsarge  rises  on  the  N.  of  these  hills ;  and  on  its  r.  are  the  twin 
peaks  of  Mt  Gemini.  Mt.  Carter  is  seen  on  the  horizon,  nearly  over  the 
latter;  and  on  the  r.  are  Mts.  Eastman  and  Baldface,  the  latter  being 
•marked  by  its  white  peaks.  Nearly  N.  and  on  the  N.  H.  border,  is  Mt. 
Royce,  on  whose  r.  is  Speckled  Mt. ;  and  to  the  r.  is  the  great  basin  of  the 
Kezar  Ponds. 

•  Stork's  Hill  is  across  the  road  from  Pine  Hill,  i  M.  from  the  hotel. 
It  is  much  higher  than  Pine  Hill,  and  commands  noble  views  of  the  moun- 
tains and  meadows  from  its  upper  ledges.  This  hill  was  named  for  Capt. 
Wm.  Stark  (brother  of  Gen.  John  Stark)  of  Rogers*s  Rangers,  who  led 
Ck>l.  Frye  up  on  Its  crest  to  view  the  town,  on  his  first  visit. 

Joekey  Cap  is  a  mass  of  very  coarse  granite,  rising  over  the  tree-tops 
of  the  forest  near  Loveweirs  Pond.  It  is  about  1  M.  from  Fryeburg,  and 
Is  reached  by  the  road  which  diverges  from  the  Lovell  highway  at  the 
academy,  and  passes  out  by  the  quaint  stone-walls  of  the  village  ceme- 
tery. A  well-travelled  forest-road  is  thence  followed  to  the  1.,  and  the  tourist 
soon  reaches  the  open  space  where  carriages  a^  left.  Of  the  two  paths 
which  run  from  this  point  to  the  top  of  the  rock,  that  to  the  1.  is  longer  and 
more  easy,  and  that  to  the  r.  passes  ap  steeply  along  the  base  of  the  cliff. 

•  The  View  ttom  Jockey  Cap  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be 
obtained  from  a  slight  elevation  in  the  whole  mountain-region.  Towards 
ttie  E.  is  the  long  dark  ridge  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  its  hotel  near  the  cen- 
tral summit;  and  the  wide  woodlands  of  Denmark  are  in  the  foreground, 
b^ond  the  Saco  River.  Near  at  hand  on  the  S.  E.  is  Love  well's  Pond, 
with  its  broad  blue  sheet  sweeping  around  two  tiny  Ulet&  imd  hordes^ 
here  &nd  there  by  brightly  colored  sandy  be^3ic\\^%.  Y«c!^«t  ^-^^^  ^^s'w^v 
Uf  mii^yoe  the  Saco  are  Trafton  Mt.  and  ttv^  toX^m^XjS^  ^^  ^:^Tiifitt^ 
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tnd  Hiram.  To  the  S.  W.,  are  Stark*8  Hill  and  other  low  elevations 
near  the  border;  and  the  foreground  on  the  S.  W.  and  W.  is  occupied 
by  the  rich  intervales  of  the  Saco,  studded  with  white  farm-houses 
and  bowering  elms,  and  banded  by  the  blue  and  yellow  of  the  rirer 
and  its  beaches.  The  pleasant  village  of  Fryeburg  is  close  at  hand  be- 
low, and  nearly  all  its  buildings  are  visible.  Over  the  smaller  spire  are 
the  distant  crests  of  the  Ossipee  Mts.,  near  Lake  Winnepesaukee;  on 
whose  r.  is  Mt.  Israel,  in  Sandwich.  Above  the  village,  and  many  miles 
away,  is  the  alpine  ridge  of  Chocorua,  "^ith  its  rugged  peaks  of  reddish 
rock  vividly  outlined;  and  over  its  r.  flank  are  the  high  dome  of  Mt. 
Passaconaway  and  the  pointed  peaks  of  Tripyramid.  On  the  r.  of 
Chocorua  is  the  entire  ridge  of  Moat  Mt.,  with  serrated  crests  of  red  rock, 
overtopping  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway,  which  commence  under  the  N. 
peak  of  Moat  and  run  N.  to  the  tall  and  graceful  cone  of  Kiarsarge. 
Above  and  on  the  r.  of  Kiarsarge  is  the  summit  of  Washington,  beyond 
which,  just  to  the  1.  of  Mt.  Gemini,  is  the  small  but  sharp  peak  of  Adams. 
The  long  ridge  of  Mt.  Carter  is  next  seen,  against  which  rests  the  white 
crown  of  Baldface.  The  rounded  swells  of  Mts.  Eastman  and  Sable  are 
to  the  left  of  Baldface,  and  on  its  r.  are  the  massive  outlines  of  Mt.  Royce 
and  Speckled  Mt.  To  the  N.  and  N.  £.  are  the  broad  farm4ands  and 
forests  of  Fryeburg  and  Lovell,  with  a  succession  of  low  wooded  ridges 
and  highland  clearings. 

LoYeweirs  Pond  is  1  M.  from  Fryeburg  and  is  a  picturesque  lakelet 
among  the  woods,  about  1)  M.  long,  and  containing  two  islets.  The  Ave- 
ton  yacht  Pauyua  is  kept  here  for  the  use  of  visitors,  and  gives  the  means 
for  a  pleasant  sail.  The  scene  of  the  battle  was  on  the  N.  shore,  between 
the  outlets  of  two  small  brooks. 

Beautiful  mountain  views  are  obtained  from  the  Lovell  and  Conway 
roads,  near  Fryeburg.  Mt.  Pleasant  (see  page  410)  is  7  M.  distant,  and  is 
best  visited  from  this  point,  though  the  roads  are  sandy.  An  excursion  of 
a  novel  character  may  be  made  by  drifting  down  the  current  of  the  Saco 
River,  through  the  rich  rural  scenery  of  the  intervales,  with  noble  views 
of  the  mountains.  The  river  here  makes  a  long  loop  toward  the  N.,  so 
that,  after  descending  its  current  for  20  M.,  the  voyager  finds  himself 
within  little  more  than  1  M.  of  his  starting-point. 

The  aboriginal  name  of  this  region  wan  Pequawket,  derived  ftnom  pequawldtj 
"  crooked,"  and  OMke^ "  place,*'  because  the  Saco  here  winds  for  80  M.  in  an  araa  of 
6  M.  square ;  or,  according  to  others,  fkrom  pequawket^  the  Delaware  name  for  a 

gstican  or  white  swan,  a  rare  bird  which  uted  to  frequent  the  shores  of  Lovewell^ 
ond,  the  last  of  which  was  caught  in  1785.    The  ancient  Indian  village  was  in  a 
bend  of  the  river,  just  N.  of  Fryeburg,  and  on  the  £.  shore.     When  the  English  be* 
gan  to  occupy  the  sea-coast  the  Sokokis  tribe  retired  ftom  the  mouth  of  the  Saeo 
Mver,  and  joined  the  Pequawket  and  Ossipee  tribes.     The  Marquis  de  Yaudreuil, 
6'oreroor-General  of  Canada,  wrote  to  ttie  Kln^  of  France  a  full  account  of  these 
communitiw,  and  especially  of  t\ie  ^m^J^*  -p^vv^.^^^^.  x.  v    v^^  ^  .^ 

In  1708  the  New-B^landerss«Tit880K>\^eTax«*xx»^^x«^X^^^ 
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bj  %  series  of  snow-shoe  expeditions  through  the  monntafn-deflles.  But  tho 
Peqnawkets  were  alert  and  skilfttl,  and  erery  Indian  killed  or  captured  cost  the 
ProTUices  over  £  1 ,000.  In  1717  the  Sachem  Adeawando  of  Peqoawket  was  present  at 
the  great  conference  at  Georgetown,  on  the  coast  of  Bfaine,  when  Dudley,  Penhallow, 
Wentworth,  Walton,  Sewall,  Qnincy,  and  other  ProTincial  magnates  met  the  chMk 
of  the  Eastern  tribes  in  council. 

The  Battle  of  Peqwtwktt. 

Oapt.  John  LoTewell,  the  son  of  an  ensign  in  Cromwell^s  Puritan  armj,  was  an 
»ble  partisan  officer  of  the  colonies.  In  April,  1726,  he  led  46  men  ttom  the  Bfassa- 
chusetts  fh>ntier-town8  by  a  long  and  arduous  march  into  the  heart  of  the  Pequaw- 
ket  country.  He  had  34  men  left  when  he  reached  Saco  (now  Lovewell's)  Pond,  and 
here  he  encamped  for  96  hours,  near  the  chief  Tillage  of  the  enemy.  On  Saturday, 
May  6,  while  the  rangers  were  assembled  around  the  chaplain  on  the  beach,  and  ere 
the  morning  devotions  had  been  finished,  a  gun  was  heard,  and  an  Indian  was  seen 
watching  them.  They  left  their  packs  near  the  pond,  and  advanced  towards  the 
intervales,  but  met  an  Indian  in  the  forest,  who  shot  and  mortally  wounded  Love- 
well,  though  his  own  death  followed  instantly.  Meantime  the  Sachem  Paugus  and 
80  warriors  had  found  and  counted  the  packs  and  laid  an  ambuscade  near  them, 
which  completely  entrapped  the  Americans  on  their  return.  The  magnanimous 
Paugus  ordered  his  men  to  fire  over  the  heads  of  the  invaders,  and  then  to  bind 
them  with  ropes.  With  horrid  yells  the  Indians  leaped  forth  and  asked  Lovewell  if 
he  would  have  quarter.  "  Only  at  the  muzzles  of  your  guns !  "  shouted  the  brave 
captain,  and  led  his  men  against  the  enemy.  They  drove  the  Indians  some  rods, 
but  were  repulsed  by  a  fierce  counter-charge,  in  which  Lovewell  and  8  of  his  men 
were  killed.  Then  the  Americans  retreated  slowly,  fighting  inch  by  inch,  to  a  posi- 
tion with  the  pond  on  their  rear.  Battle  Creek  on  the  r  ,  and  Rocky  Point  on  the 
1.  This  sheltered  position  they  maintained  for  eight  hours  against  continual  as- 
saults, and  at  sundown  the  Indians  retreated,  under  the  command  of  Wahwa,  leav- 
ing 39  killed  and  wounded,  including  Paugus,  who  fell  late  in  the  contest.  Through- 
out the  long  day  the  yells  of  the  Indians,  the  cheers  of  the  Americans,  and  the  pat- 
tering of  musketry  resounded  through  the  forest,  while  Chaplain  Frye,  mortally 
wounded  when  fighting  among  the  foremost,  was  often  heard  praying  for  victory. 
In  the  moonlit  midnight  hour  the  rangers  retreated,  leaving  16  of  their  number 
dead  and  dying  on  the  field,  while  10  of  the  19  others  were  wounded.  After  suffer- 
ing terribly  on  the  retreat,  most  of  the  little  band  reached  the  settlements.  A  Ions 
and  moumftil  ballad  of  30  stanzas  (like  the  old  Scottish  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase) 
cfHnmemorates  this  forest-fight  (see  Farmer's  Hist.  CktUs..  Vol.  III.  pages  64 
»nd  94). 

**  What  time  the  noble  Lovewell  came 
With  fifty  men  from  Dunstable, 
Tlie  cruel  Pequa'tt  tribe  to  tame 
With  arma  and  bloodahed  terrible. 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  Nor,  Lovewell,  waa  thy  memonr  forgot ! 
Who  thronsh  the  trackless  wild  thy  heroes  led. 
Death,  aniTthe  dreadful  torture  heedmg  not, 
Mightst  thou  thy  heart's  blood  for  thy  country  ihed. 
And  serve  her  lirinfi,  honor  her  when  dead. 
Oh,  Lovewell,  Lovewell,  nature's  self  shall  die, 
And  o'er  her  ashes  be  her  requiem  laid. 
Before  New  Hampshire  pass  thy  story  by, 
Without  a  note  of  praise,  without  a  pitying  eye. ' 

The  villagers  of  Pequawket  then  retired  to  the  populous  Indian  town  of  St.  Fran- 
cis de  Sales  (the  ancient  Nfssatrakainighe\  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  which  was 
from  the  earliest  times  inhabited  by  a  clan  of  their  nation  (the  Abenaquis).  The 
Concord,  Kennebec,  and  Pemigewasset  tribes  also  retired  to  the  same  place,  and 
the  St.  Francis  Indians  were  long  the  terror  of  the  New-England  border.  In  1858, 
887  Abenaquis  remained  at  St.  Francis  (near  Be(;ancour),  engaged  in  continual 
feuds  because  part  of  their  number  had  become  Methodists. 

This  township  was  granted  in  1762  to  Gen.  Joseph  Frye,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  a 
brave  veteran  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  who  was  ordered.  tiE^^V<iV^<%^\N.Vo^!c^^K 
parts,  which  were  to  be  given  to  60  famlWes,  and  toT  IVv*  «a\jvs«^  ^*^  ^  ^^-wjXs^xaiss^. 
clergyman,  a,  parsonage,  a  school-fbnd,  and  Harvard  CloWe^gR.   '^^s^'*»%^'^^''^i^, 
the  Osgooda,  Evanses,  and  other  fiimiliea  mo^ed  \nto  «aa  \own,  *S!ws«  vso^  •»«»!«• 
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nuurchM  from  flie  \vmtt  oonntiee  of  New  Hunpshire.  Frjebarg  wm  soon  mU  popof 
lated,  and  for  many  yean  it  remained  the  metropolis  of  the  mountain-ictgion,  whe«« 
all  the  settlers  came  for  supplies  and  traffic  The  nearest  town  was  Saco,  on  tha 
sea-coast ;  and  Fryeburg  drew  her  supplies  fiom  Sanford,  60  M  distant,  kfaa  tht 
Indian  attack  on  Shelbume,  in  1781,  thirty  men  of  Fryebuig  armed  themaelTas  aoA 
pursued  the  sarages  &r  into  the  north  country 

In  1776  the  Rev.  William  Fessenden  was  ordained  as  minister  of  this  parish,  at  ^ 
salary  of  $  200  a  year,  and  remained  for  many  years,  exerting  a  beneficial  influena» 
on  all  the  inhabitants.  In  1791-2  Frjeburg  Academy  was  founded,  its  first  pr»» 
eeptor  being  the  brilliant  but  intemperate  Paul  lAugdon,  son  of  President  ~ 


of  Harvard  College.  His  successor  was  Daniel  Webster,  who  taught  for  nine  montha^ 
and  then  entered  the  more  congenial  occupations  of  law  and  politics.  In  1817  ->  lifil 
the  canal  was  cut  across  the  great  bend  of  the  Saco,  to  reduce  the  danger  of  innn* 
dations.  Got.  Enoch  Lincoln  lired  at  Fryeburg  from  1811  to  1819.  and  wrote  »  touif 
poem  called  The  ViUagey  which  was  partly  didactic  and  partly  "descriptive  of  t]i# 
beautiftil  scenery  of  the  fidrest  town  on  the  stream  of  the  Saco.''  .     . 

**  Ranm  after  nnge,  f ublimely  pird  on  high, 
Yoniofty  mountaini  prop  the  incumbent  aky. 
Such  countieia  tops  ascend,  so  vast  the  heap. 
As  if  when  gush'a  the  deluge  from  the  deep. 
The  rushing  torrents  wrecked  the  guilty  world, 
And  aU  the  rocky  fragments  thither  whirl'd." 

•  •  .  •  • 

**  Ethereal  beings,  so  traditions  tell. 
High  o'er  the  wide-spread  Sachemdoms  around. 
Dwelt  in  that  topraoct  height  s  empyreal  bound, 
Watch'd  o  er  the  tribes,  each  wise  design  inspir'd* 
Advis'd  in  council  and  in  battle  fir'd. 

•  •  .  ■  . 

**  The  nation's  boast,  in  nndisturb'd  repose,  ,    , 

Fequawkett,  then  thy  numerous  wigwams  rose. 
Thy  active  hunters,  arm'd  with  bow  and  spear,. 
The  stately  Moose  pursued  and  bounding  Deer, 
For  howling  Wolves  contrived  the  secret  snare. 
Or  trapp  d  the  Sable,  or  waylaid  the  Bear." 

173.  Hount  Pleasant,  or  Pleasant  Hountain, 

is  a  line  of  wooded  heights  in  Denmark  and  Bridgton,  between  the  Saoo 
Valley  and  the  Moose  Ponds.  It  consists  of  several  rounded  crests,  sei^ 
arated  by  shallow  ravines;  and  from  distant  points  presents  the  appeal 
ance  of  a  long  wall.  The  peak  which  is  generally  visited,  and  on  which 
the  hotel  stands,  is  near  the  middle  of  the  line,  and  is  2,018  ft.  high.  On 
account  of  its  isolated  position,  the  mountain  is  one  of  the  best  points  from 
which  to  view  the  White  Mts.,  and  opens  a  broad  and  magnificent  pros- 
pect. 

Mt.  Pleasant  is  usually  visited  from  Bridgton  Centre,  from  which  it  is  10  M.  dis- 
tant. The  road  goes  from  Bridgton  to  the  N.  W. ,  and  follows  the  shore  of  Highkmd 
Lake  for  about  2  M.,  when  it  branches  to  the  1.  and  passes  out  by  the  island-sur- 
rounding Beaver  Pond  to  Upper  Moose  Pond,  a  long  and  picturesque  sheet  of  water 
which  is  crossed  by  a  strong  causeway,  resting  on  an  island.  The  road  next  traverses 
the  rural  street  of  ff.  Bridgton,  and  soon  enters  the  township  of  Fryeburg,  where  St 
bends  S.  around  the  N.  W.  base  of  Mt.  Pleasant.  The  mountain-road  diveiraes 
to  the  1.  and  ascends  an  open  ravine  by  steep  and  rugged  grades,  to  the  Half-'mij 
station,  where  there  are  stables,  a  rude  reception-shed,  and  a  cold,  clear  spring. 
The  route  hence  is  1  M.  long  and  is  very  steep,  insomuch  that  visitors  usually  leava 

their  ctaiAag^  here  and  ascend  slowly  on  foot,  passing  upward  through  small 

forestfi. 
It  ia  stated  that  a  new  stage-Wne  \r  to  \»  *V»tVftA.\Ti  ^iJQ»  «v«swa.«  ^t  \E«.Q^  between 
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ThB  MUmTimmmmi  Home  ^  fh%  moit  eommodkmi  and  pl«uuit  of  the  hoteli 
on  the  monniain-topi  of  New  BngUnd.  It  is  a  spaciotu  wooden  building,  two 
stories  high,  snrroanded  with  broad  rerandas,  and  commanding  giorioim  views.  It 
has  a  boi^tog-aU^,  a  billiard-room,  and  a  eroquet-ntmnd.  The  accommodations  are 
for  76  guests ;  and  the  sates  are  f  2  a  day,  and  $  12  a  weelL.  The  house  is  open 
from  July  1  to  Sept.  16. 

*  *  The  View, — About  S.  W.  is  the  long  blae  line  of  the  Ossipee  Range, 
with  the  craggy  point  of  the  Whittier  Peak  conspicaoas  on  the  r.,  the 
view-line  crossing  the  Saco  Valley  and  passing  near  the  Frost  and  Burnt- 
Meadow  Mts.  in  Brownfield  and  Gline  Mt.  in  Eaton.  Red  Hill  adjoins 
Ossipee  on  the  r.,  and  is  apparently  continnons  with  it.  In  the  foreground 
is  Pleasant  Pond,  over  whose  r.  and  near  it  is  Lovewell*s  Pond,  beyond 
which  are  the  high  hills  of  Madison,  over  the  long  Wallcer*s  Pond. 
Looliing  ont  over  the  S.  end  of  Love  weirs  Pond,  far  down  on  the  W. 
horizon,  Mt.  Prospect  is  seen,  beyond  Squom  Lalce,  near  which  the  view 
includes  the  dark  Plymouth  Mt.  and  a  part  of  the  white-crested  Mt. 
Cardigan,  66  M.  distant.  The  Squam  Mts.  are  next  seen,  nearly  as  far 
away ;  and  the  first  prominent  peak  over  the  S.  of  the  pond  is  Mt.  Israel, 
on  whose  r.  are  Sandwich  Dome  and  Flat  Mt.  In  this  direction  extend 
the  romantic  lowlands  of  Tamworth  and  Sandwich,  dotted  with  hamlets 
and  ponds.  Over  the  yellow  beach  near  the  centre  of  LovewelPs  Pond, 
are  the  long  ridge  and  double  peaks  of  Whiteface,  looking  over  the  nearer 
heights  of  Ghocorua.  Close  to  the  pond,  on  the  W.,  is  the  rounded  Stark's 
Hill,  over  which  is  the  lofty  and  majestic  serrated  ridge  of  Ghocorua, 
strewn  with  light-colored  ledges,  and  cutting  sharply  against  the  dark 
background.  Beyond  Ghocorua,  toward  the  W.,  is  the  black  dome  of 
Passaconaway;  the  peaks  of  Tripyramid,  resembling  the  teeth  of  a  saw, 
are  more  to  the  r. ;  and  the  crest  of  Osceola  is  yet  more  distant,  in  the 
same  line.  Under  and  to  the  r.  of  the  N.  Tripyramid  is  the  skull-shaped 
white  hill  called  the  Potash. 

The  white  village  of  Fryeburg  is  a  little  S.  of  W.,  over  the  N.  end  of 
Loveweirs  Pond,  and  nearly  under  the  N.  peak  of  Tripyramid.  Beyond 
and  about  the  village  on  the  N.  and  W.  are  the  beautiful  intervales  of  the 
Saco,  the  famous  ancient  plain  of  Pequawket,  covered  with  rich  farms 
and  striped  by  the  sinuous  bands  of  blue  and  yellow  which  mark  the  course 
of  the  river,  its  rapid  waters  coursing  between  brilliantly  colored  gravel- 
banks  and  over  pebbly  shoals.  To  the  r.  of  Fryeburg  is  the  scarcely  dis- 
tingnishable  rock  of  Jockey  Gap,  near  Love  well*  s  Pond ;  and  farther  to 
the  r.  and  nearer  is  the  bluff  mound  of  Mt.  Tom,  towards  Fryeburg  Gen- 
tre.  To  the  r.  of  Stark's  Hill,  Gonway  Gentre  is  seen,  beyond  which  the 
Saco  Valley  enters  the  mountain-land.  The  red  ledges  of  Moat  Mt.  are 
n6ar  its  head,  to  the  r.  of  Ghocorua,  the  ridge  being  apparently  broken  by 
deep  ravines  into  several  sections.  Over  the  S.  peak  of  Moat  is  the  mas- 
sive Osceohf  with  Tripj'-ramid  on  the  \.  On  l\ife  o^\»o*\\»  ^v^^a  ^'l  "^^  ^B^^ 
pjsin  are  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway,  witVi  a  ipwl  o^  ^«i^teA^\.^^'?sJs»^'^ 
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tlw  L  of  Blflekeaiv  vA  the  low  TOonded  top  of  Mid&  M t  fivdier  to  flie 
t  beytMdtknr'me.  Orer  the  ktter  it  the  sharp  H.  peak  of  Moat  Mt,  tad 
a  portion  of  Bear  Mt  i»  TlfiUe  berond.  Ortr  the  lirBt  ridge  tiejood  Moat 
are  the  X.  and  8*  peak*  of  Tremoot.  The  Tfew-lme  cext  paaaes  op  the 
long  Jkeo  Valley  to  the  distant  cmt  of  Mt.  Hancock,  which  is  on  tiie  r.  of 
and  bejood  Tremont  and  over  the  L  flank  of  the  highest  of  the  Green 
Ht\U.  Next  to  the  r.,  nearlj  equidistant,  and  over  the  top  of  tiiis  hiD,  is 
the  immense  mass  of  Mt.  Carrigain,  rising  oat  of  the  Pemigewasset 
Forest* 

The  next  view-line  passes  over  Mt.  Tom,  the  bold  rocky  and  forest- 
crowned  hill  which  rises  so  abmptly  above  the  Saco  plain,  about  W.  N. 
W.  and  but  a  few  miles  distant.  In  this  direction,  and  just  to  the  r.  of 
Cfirrlgain,  is  the  Nancy  Range,  Mt.  Lowell  being  the  sharp  pyramid  on 
the  1 ,  Mt.  Anderson  the  middle  peak,  and  Mt.  Nancy  that  on  the  r.  Orer 
the  latter,  about  40  M.  distant,  rises  the  serrated  ridge  of  Mt.  Lafayette* 
with  Mt.  Lincoln  on  its  L  and  dimly  seen  on  the  remote  horizon.  Over 
the  N,  Green  Hill,  and  about  86  M.  distant,  is  the  high  top  of  Mt.  Bond,  on 
whose  r.  are  Mt.  Gnyot  and  the  Twin  Mts ,  with  tiie  apex  of  Hajrstack 
peering  through  a  depression  between  them. 

Beyond  the  Saco  plain  and  on  the  r.  of  the  Green  Hills  of  Conway  is 
the  graceful  pyramid  of  Mt.  Peqnawket,  the  Conway  Kiarsarge,  on  whose 
1.  is  the  connected  ridge  of  Mt.  Bartlett.  Over  the  extreme  1.  of  the  lat- 
ter is  the  sharp  little  peak  of  Mt  Crawford,  on  whose  r.  is  the  slightly 
enrving  plateau  of  Mt.  Resolution,  with  Mt.  Parlcer  on  the  1.  Over  the  r. 
flank  of  Mt.  Bartlett,  and  meeting  the  1.  flank  of  Kiarsarge,  is  the  long  as- 
cending terrace  of  Giant^s  Stairs,  sharply  cut  off  on  the  1. ;  and  over  this 
is  the  noble  alpine  peak  of  Mt.  Willey,  its  precipitous  1.  flank  falling  nearly 
on  the  crests  of  Giant^s  Stairs  and  Mt.  Bartlett.  This  cluster  of  moun- 
tains is  noHiiy  over  a  large  sand-bank  in  the  Saco,  of  a  vivid  yellow  color. 
OvAr  the  flrst  depression  on  the  r.  of  Kiarsarge  are  Mts.  Jackson  and  Clin- 
ton, in  the  Presidential  Range,  the  former  having  a  sharp  point  At  the 
foot  of  tlie  range  which  bounds  the  Saco  plain  on  the  W.  are  the  small 
Kimball  Ponds,  over  which  are  the  twin  peaks  of  Mt.  Gemini,  with  the 
rr)tmd  and  lofty  dome  of  Mt.  Pleasant  still  farther  away.  Over  the  ridge 
which  runs  to  the  r.  fW>m  Mt.  Gemini  are  the  tops  of  Double-Head.  Mt 
Franklin  is  on  the  r.  of  Mt  Pleasant,  and  is  marked  by  a  slide  which  falls 
into  Oakos's  Gulf;  and  farther  to  the  r.  is  Mt  Monroe,  which  is  over  the 
N.  peak  of  Double-Head.  The  culmination  of  the  range  is  next  reached 
in  Mt.  Washington,  whose  buildings  and  ravines  can  be  discerned  mi- 
nutely on  a  clear  day. 

Mt,  Washington  is  about  28  M.  from  Mt.  Pleasant,  in  an  air-line,  and  is 
tmnrJy  N.  W.  in  (ilrectlon.  The  ftt^l  t\^?:.«i  \.Vv\^  %\d«  of  Washington  is  a 
pnrt  oftho  Wild-Cat  range;  the  fwow\  \?>  Y^^c^k^^^.,\w^v^Olv'wscv^  -wsA^iha 
third  In  Sahlc  Mt.     Over  the  UxUw  \s  vYvft  w^^xo'i  \\v,^\\^«^^v\«icm^ 
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which  and  Washington  is  a  part  of  Mt.  Jefferson.  On  the  r.  of  Mt.  Wild- 
Gat  is  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Garter  Notch,  through  which  tlie  sharp  apex 
of  Mt.  Adams  is  seen,  with  the  secondary  crags  on  the  r.  which  overlook 
King's  Ravine.  A  portion  of  Mt.  Madison  also  is  visible  through  the  Gar- 
ter Notch,  on  whose  r.  rises  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  Garter  Dome.  In  the 
foreground  is  the  azure  and  triangular  Kezar  Pond,  lieyond  which  the 
heights  of  Mts.  Eastman  and  Slope  arise.  To  the  r.  of  the  Kimball  Ponds, 
and  a  little  to  the  1.  of  and  beyond  Kezar  Pond,  are  the  hamlets  of  N.  Frye- 
burg  and  Stow,  over  the  latter  of  which  rise  the  white  caps  of  Mt.  Biild- 
face,  nearly  over  Gharles  Pond  and  to  the  r.  of  Mt.  Slope.  The  Imp  Mt. 
is  over  Baldface.  Over  and  to  the  r.  of  Kezar  Pond  is  the  long  and  nar- 
row Upper  Kezar  Pond,  which  is  apparently  divided  into  several  sections 
by  intruding  lines  of  highlands;  and  above  its  r.  centre  is  the  lofty  Mc. 
Moriah,  with  Bald  Mt.  on  the  r.  Over  its  extreme  r.  is  Lovell  Village,  be- 
yond and  above  which  is  the  rounded  and  massive  Mt.  Royce,  covered 
with  dark  bare  ledges.  Lovell  Gentre  and  Mt.  Sabattos  are  to  the  r.  of  the 
N*  section  of  Upper  Kezar  Pond,  above  which,  and  on  the  r.  of  Mt.  Royce, 
are  the  elephantine  flanks  of  Speckled  Mt.  Nearly  over  Sabattos,  out  on 
the  horizon,  are  the  Bear-River  and  Sunday-River  White-Gaps  and  the 
Grafton  Speckled  Mt.  The  sharp  spire  of  Goose-Eye  is  over  the  Red-Rock 
and  Galabo  Mts.,  more  to  the  1. 

The  view  to  the  N.  passes  over  the  rolling  highlands  of  Sweden,  and 
rests  on  the  distant  peaks  of  Newry,  filling  the  horizon  beyond  BetheL 
Farther  to  the  r.  are  Bear  and  Hawk  Mts.,  in  Waterford,  near  the  head  of 
Long  Pond,  with  the  peaks  of  Woodstock  beyond.  On  the  distant  horizon 
are  Mts.  Blue  and  Bigelow,  lifting  sharp  points  against  the  sky.  Much 
nearer  is  the  beautiful  Highland  Lake,  with  its  islands,  far  over  which  is 
the  village  of  Paris  Hill,  with  Streaked  Mt.  on  its  r.  Bridgton  is  at  the 
S.  end  of  Highland  Lake,  over  which  several  sections  of  Long  Pond  are 
seen,  running  from  the  white  hamlet  of  Harrison  S.  to  Naples,  beyond 
which  is  the  expanse  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

The  view  now  sweeps  over  a  broad  area  of  the  southern  counties  of 
Maine,  lake-strewn,  dotted  with  villages,  and  bordered  by  the  open  sea. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  Gamden  Mts.  are  visible,  a  little  N.  of  E.,  near  Pe- 
nobscot Bay;  and  Gape  Small  and  other  points  on  the  coast  are  identified 
by  the  aid  of  a  telescope.  Nearly  S.  E.  is  the  broad  sheet  of  Sebago 
Lake,  over  which  the  city  of  Portland  is  visible.  Farther  to  the  r.  the 
view  passes  over  the  near  Saddleback  Mt.,  in  Baldwin,  and  follows  the 
line  of  the  lower  Saco  Valley  to  the  sea.  The  rolling  highlands  of  Hiram 
and  Gomish  are  on  the  S. ;  and  on  their  1.  and  far  beyond  is  Mt.  Agamen- 
ticus,  near  the  ocean.  Between  S.  S.  W.  and  S.  W.  are  the  nearer  moun- 
tains of  Brownfield,  beyond  which  are  Gopple  Grown,  the  Green  Mt.  in 
Effingham,  and  other  peaks  near  the  bordeT. 
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174.   Chafham 

iB  a  rootintain-town  adjoining  Ck>nwaj  on  the  N.,  and  shut  in  on  the  N., 
W.,  and  S.  by  high  ranges.  It  has  446  inhabitants  and  two  churches; 
and  of  its  26,000  acres  of  land,  less  than  4,000  are  improved.  The  greater 
part  of  the  town  is  not  susceptible  to  cnltiyation,  and  will  for  ages  be  the 
resort  of  Inrobermen  in  search  of  pine  and  hemlock  timber,  and  of  sports- 
men after  game.  The  road  through  S.  Chatham  is  rugged  and  hilly;  but 
that  through  N.  Fryeburg  and  Stow  is  easy  and  level.  The  drive  N. 
through  Chatham  gives  a  continuous  view  of  the  great  mountain-wall  on 
the  W.,  composed  of  Mts.  Kiarsarge,  Slope,  Eastman,  Gemini,  and  Bald- 
face.  Asa  Ckandkr*$  is  in  a  rich  and  beautiful  glen  17  M.  from  Fryeburg, 
and  commands  noble  near  views  of  Baldface  on  the  W.  and  Mt.  Royce  and 
Speckled  Mt.  on  the  N.  This  is  one  of  the  mo8t  picturesque  valleys  in  the 
White  Mts.,  and  is  the  point  from  which  Baldface  and  Royce  are  at* 
tacked. 

There  are  no  public-houses  in  Chatham,  but  several  of  the  farmers  re- 
ceive boarders.  Cood  trout-fishing  is  found  in  Bradley^s,  Langdon*s,  and 
McDonald's  Brooks;  and  pickerel  are  caught  in  the  pretty  Kimball  Ponds, 
near  S.  Chatham.  Forest-trails  lead  from  S.  Chatham  to  Kiarsarge  Vil- 
lage and  N.  Conway;  from  the  centre  of  the  town  by  Mountain  Pond  to 
Jackson ;  and  from  the  N.  through  Evans'  Notch  to  Shelbume.  Movmtam 
Pond  is  high  among  the  mountains,  2  M.  from  the  highway,  and  covers 
about  100  acres.  It  is  claimed  that  the  largest  speckled  trout  ever  cau^t 
in  New  England  have  been  taken  here. 

Province  Pond  is  1}  M.  from  the  road,  and  is  famous  for  its  many  trout, 
which  range  from  \  pound  downward. 

Clay's  Cascade  is  1^  M.  from  the  road,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  town,  and 
falls  about  60  ft.    It  is  on  Carlton  Brook,  where  many  trout  are  found. 

Mt.  Eaatman  is  about  8,000  ft.  high,  and  is  covered  to  its  summit  with  dense 
spruce  forests,  whose  timber  is  being  cut  and  floated  down  the  Cold  and  Saco  Rivers. 
The  crest  of  Eastman  is  3  M.  fhun  the  highway. 

Mt.  Slope  has  pastures  well  up  its  flanks,  whence  the  ascent  is  steep  and  ragged. 
The  peak  is  1^  M.  from  the  highway.  The  ancient  and  proper  name  of  this  sammit 
is  aioop  Afi. 

Baldface  is  a  formidable  mountain  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Chatham,  and 
has  two  high  spur-ranges  connected  with  it,  of  which  the  first  culminates 
in  Sable  Mt.,  and  the  second  is  composed  of  Mts.  Eastman  and  Slope. 
Tlie  mountain  is  8,600  ft.  high,  and  is  composed  mainly  of  a  fine-grained 
common  granite.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  singular  whiteness  of  its  long 
upper  ridges,  which  may  be  recognized  many  leagues  away  on  account  of 
their  unique  appearance. 
TMm  monntain  ha«li>eenatt«M'VwVtT«ft5«rYwm,;te^V.^%Tt^^ 
ter  on  the  wcent  is  from  Aaa  v^naaavet  *»m  \>uk*.»»»-,  « 
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4  M  firom  Chandler^s  to  the  rammit,  Deari72  M.  of  which  is  trarened  by  a  logg^g- 
Toad  which  follows  the  eoarae  of  the  brook  N.  of  Chandler's,  crossing  it  several  times 
on  rude  bridges.  The  climber  should  get  one  of  the  neighbors  to  put  him  well  up  on 
this. road,  as  there  are  other  and  similar  wood-trarks  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  road  itself  becomes  very  vague  on  the  pastures  below.  The  course  follows  a 
ravine  on  the  N.  £.  side  of  the  peak,  and  when  1^  -2  M.  from  the  pastures,  the  vis- 
itor should  turn  to  the  1.  into  a  foot-path  which  arcends  the  slope  rapidly.  In  this 
way  the  ledges  are  soon  reached,  over  which  the  summit  is  attained  by  a  long  scram- 
ble. The  path  is  usually  plain  in  August  and  September,  during  and  just  after  the 
blueberry  season,  when  it  is  much  used. 

The  Guide-Book  party  got  on  the  wrong  trail  and  was  forced  to  retire  from  Bald- 
fiu:e  by  the  approach  of  evening,  without  having  reached  the  summit.  The  view 
thence  must  be  very  broad  and  noble,  in  view  of  the  number  of  peaks  from  which 
Baldface  is  visible.  Among  the  mountains  in  sight  are  Kiarsai^,  Double-Head, 
both  peaks  of  Moat,  Chocorua,  Ossipee,  Bear,  Passaconaway  (due  S.  W.),  Tripyra- 
mid.  Sandwich  Dome,  Iron,  Tremont,  Langdon,  08ce<^,  Moosilauke,  Lowell,  Carri- 
gain,  Hancock,  Resolution,  Giant's  Stairs,  the  Montalban  Ridge,  Monroe,  Washing* 
ton,  Wild-Cat,  the  Carter  Dome,  Adams,  Madison,  Carter,  Moriah,  Baldcap,  Ingalls, 
and  nearly  all  the  mountains  of  Western  Maine,  fttxu  the  Grafton  Notch  to  Mt. 
Pleasant  and  the  Cornish  hills.  Parts  of  Long  Pond  are  also  seen  ;  and  Portland 
and  the  ocean  are  visible  on  a  clear  day. 

Mount  Boyoe  is  a  double-peaked  summit,  with  the  Maine  and  New- 
Hampshire  frontier  running  between  its  crests.  It  is  near  Ealdface,  on 
the  N.  £.,  and  is  rarely  ascended,  the  slopes  being  terribly  rugged.  The 
summits  are  great  rounded  masses  of  dark  rock,  and  are  weirdly  pictu- 
resque towards  evening,  when  the  shadowy  ravines  make  strong  contrasts. 
The  W.  peak  is  said  to  be  2,600  ft.  high,  but  is  probably  higher.  Blan- 
chard's  Basin  is  a  sequestered  pond  on  this  mountain,  famous  for  its  many 
trout.  The  distance  from  the  road  to  the  top  of  Royce  is  2^  -3  M.  Evans^ 
Notch  leads  by  the  base  of  this  mountain  into  Shelbume,  and  has  been 
traversed  by  wagons  and  sleighs.  There  is  no  road,  however.  The  seen* 
ery  in  this  pass  is  very  striking.  Speckled  MU  is  avast  mass  £.  of  Royce, 
partly  covered  with  ledges,  and  but  rarely  visited. 

((  The  broad  summit  of  Speckled  Mt.,  opposite  Mt.  Royoe,  which  two  mountains 
guard  theS  entrance  of  Evans'  Notch,  is  glaciated  both  on  the  N.  W.  and  N.  E. 
flanks.  Here  also  is  a  eo/,  down  which  the  ice  must  have  moved  in  both  diieotioDS.'' 


LoveU. 

The  American  House  is  a  neat  and  cosey  inn  on  the  main  street  of  the  village.  Its 
prices  are  $  6  -  8  a  week.  Stages  leave  daily  at  7  a.  m.  for  Fiyeburg,  returning  on 
the  arrival  of  the  4.30  p.  m.  train  from  Portland.  The  distances  from  liOvell  are :  — 
to  Keoar  Falls.  6  M. ;  the  Albany  Basins,  12 ;  Mt.  Pleasant,  12 ;  Lovewell's  Pond.  11 : 
Mt.  Sabatto8,8:  N.  Conway,  18;  Fryeburg,  10. 

LoveU  Village  is  a  pleasant  and  tranquil  place  on  the  plain  S.  of  the 
Upper  Kezar  Pond.  It  is  a  favorable  point  from  which  to  make  excur- 
sions in  the  upper  Pequawket  country.  The  road  from  Fryeburg  gives  a 
succession  of  fine  views  of  Mts.  Kiarsarge,  Gemini,  Slope,  Eastman,  Bald- 
face,  and  Royce,  which  form  an  unbroken  wall  along  the  W.  Chatham 
may  be  reached  either  by  way  of  Stow  or  by  the  hard  hill-road  through 
Foxboro,  1^  M.  from  the  village  is  a  large  botLT^Vii^^Av^xi^^^  <sci'*Ocv<^  ^vticsc^ 
of  the  Upper  Kezar  Pond,    There  are  a\ao  p\^aft«ji\.iw«^\»^'^^«^*5sssssi% 
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the  mountains  of  Sweden;  and  Mt  Pleasant  is  easily  reached  by  a  road 
which  leads  by  Kezar  Pond. 

The  Upper  Kezar  Pond  is  a  beautiful  lake  in  Lovell,  8  M.  long  and 
about  1  M.  wide,  with  three  receding  bays.  Roads  border  it  on  either 
side ;  and  on  the  E.,  about  midway  of  the  pond,  is  the  small  hamlet  of 
Lovell  Centre.  Kezar,  from  whom  so  many  localities  in  this  vicinity  are 
named,  was  a  famous  hunter  in  the  early  days. 

Mt.  Sabattoi  is  4  M.  from  Lovell  Village,  and  is  easily  ascended.  It 
commands  a  broad  prospect,  the  most  beautiful  part  of  which  is  the  long 
expanse  of  the  Upper  Kezar  Pund.  Besides  a  rich  view  of  Eiarsarge, 
Gemini,  Baldface,  Washington,  and  others  of  the  White  Mts.,  it  commands 
Mt.  Blue,  the  Camden  Mts.,  the  Edgecombe  hills,  Mt  Pleasant,  and  Mt. 
Independence,  near  Portland. 

175.   Paris  and  Norway. 

Farii  Hill  {Hubbard  House)  is  a  pleasant  hamlet  situated  on  a  hill  881 
ft.  high,  whence  an  extensive  panoramic  view  of  the  mountains  is  enjoyed. 
It  contains  about  60  buildings,  the  court-house  of  Oxford  County  and  an 
academy.  The  railroad  station  is  2  -  8  M.  distant,  at  the  thriving  village 
of  8.  Paris,  and  stages  connect  with  the  trains.  Mount  Mica  is  near 
Paris  Hill,  on  the  £.,  and  is  **the  most  interesting  locality  of  rare 
minerals  in  the  State  of  Maine.*.*  Here  are  found  plates  of  mica  6-10 
inches  square;  green  beryls;  limpid,  smoky,  and  rose  quartz;  black, 
green,  blue,  and  red  tourmaline ;  feldspar,  garnets,  and  other  minerals. 

Streaked  Mountain  is  about  5  M.  S.  £.  of  Paris  Hill,  and  is  1,756  ft. 
high.  It  commands  a  beautiful  view,  including  the  whole  ridge  of  Mt 
Pleasant,  Kiarsarge,  Moat,  Chocorua,  several  bold  peaks  of  the  Presi- 
dential Range,  Baldface,  Speckled,  Moriah  and  Carter,  Goose-Eye,  and 
many  other  notable  summits  along  the  border.  In  the  foreground  are 
Paris  Hill,  ^he  Hebron  Peak,  the  village  and  pond  of  Norway,  and  a  wide 
area  of  pleasant  and  well-populated  country. 

Tri-weeklj  stages  run  from  S  Paris  to  Norway,  Harrison,  Bridgton,  and  Fiyebnig, 
83  M.  (fore,  9  2). 

Tudor  says  that  Paris  is  "  a  place  as  little  resembling  its  European  original  as  a 
cottage  does  a  palace.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  said,  that  to  the  extent  in  which 
it  falls  short  of  its  great  prototype  as  to  architectural  beauty,  docs  it  exceed  it  in  the 
beauties  of  nature,  being  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  mountains  of  the  moet  impofdng 
and  romantic  features." 


Norway  {Seal's  Hotel)  is  2  M.  from  S.  Paris,  and  is  situated  amidst 

delightful  scenery.  It  ac^oins  the  mountain-town  of  Waterford  (page  405), 

and  is  studded  with  ponda  aiid  Vvv^X^Livds.    The  Great  Pennessewassee 

J^ond  is  just  N.  W.  of  the  vVWa^je,  wcvd  \%  «L\i%\ra.\:\lv^^^\.  ^l^-a^jw  «  M. 

long.    Pike'g  Hill  U  S.  of  ^otw m  ,  w^^  '^^  ^^^  -"  ^^  ^A\\^.  W  ^xssa«»ftk 
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a  noble  view  over  Pennessewassee  and  ont  to  the  line  of  the  Wliit&  Mti» 
^nge-PoU  is  another  hill  which  is  often  ascended. 

Bryant*!  Fond  (small  inn)  is  a  highland  hamlet  and  station  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  near  the  pretty  lakelet  of  the  same  name.  It  is  in 
the  town  of  Greenwood,  famous  for  quartz  crystals.  Pleasant  prospects 
are  afforded  from  Mt.  Christopher^  over  the  pond ;  and  there  are  several 
far-viewing  highlands  in  Woodstock,  the  next  town  to  the  £. 

From  Brrant^a  Pcmd  tri-weeUy  stages  ran  to  Bfilton  Plantatioii,  Romford,  and 
Andover  (&  M. ;  fore,  81.S0);  also  to  Romford,  Mexico,  Dixfield,  and  N.  Jay. 
Another  Une  runs  through  Mexico  to  the  picturesque  mountain-town  of  Byron. 
The  high  peaks  of  White-Cap  and  Olass-Face  are  in  Romford ;  and  at  the  Ram* 
ford  Falls  the  Androsco^n  River  fells  150  ft.  in  several  plunges  over  ragged 
nanite  ledges.  The  third  fidl  has  a  nearly  perpendicular  descent  of  over  70  ft  ,  and 
Us  roaring  is  heard  at  a  great  distance.  There  are  three  taTerns  in  Romlbrd. 
Andovtr  is  a  ikTorable  point  from  idiieh  to  visit  the  lower  Raiigeley  Lakes. 

176.    Bethel 

The  chief  boarding-houses  at  Bethel  are  on  the  village-green,  and  are  entitled 
**  The  Elms  "  and  the  Bethel  House,  each  of  which  accommodates  about  70  guests, 
their  rates  being  98-14  a  week.  There  are  also  the  sonumer  boarding-hooses  or 
John  Rossell  (30  guests),  Abiel  Chandler  (25  guests),  Woodson  Bfason  and  Pavsoa 
Orover  (20  each),  Mrs.  Chapman  Kimball,  and  Dr.  Twitehell.  A.  W.  Valentine's 
Bpring-Qrove  House  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  near  the  chalybeate  springs* 
llie  rates  at  these  houses  are  $  7-9  a  week. 

Digtances.  —  Bethel  to  Paradise  Hill,  1\  M. ;  Sunset  Rock,  1| ;  Songo  Pond,  4 : 
KendalPs  Ferry,  5 ;  Bryant's  Pond.  9 ;  Crystal  Ledge,  12 ;  Albany  Basing,  12 ; 
Screw-Aoger  Falls,  15:  Rumford  Falls,  22;  Lake  nmbagog,27i  Mt.  Washington, 
28.     Stages f  see  Route  179,  ad  Jinem. 

Bethel  is  a  pleasant  old  village  on  the  Androscoggin  River,  In  the 
State  of  Maine  and  the  county  of  Oxford.  It  contains  two  churches,  ai^ 
academy,  and  many  comfortable  mansions;  and  the  streets  are  over- 
arched with  large  trees.  On  account  of  its  slight  elevation  above  the 
intervales  the  place  is  somet'mes  called  Bethel  HilL  The  hotels  are  about 
}  M.  from  the  railway-station,  and  the  chief  roads  converge  in  their 
vicinity,  at  the  spacious  Green.  The  chief  business  of  the  town  is  farm- 
ing, and  there  are  several  fine  estates  on  the  Androscoggin  meadows. 
The  richness  and  fertility  of  these  intervales  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery  in  the  vicinity;  and  are  contrasted  with  Uie  ruggedness  of 
several  bold  mountains  on  the  N.  The  summits  about  Bethel  present  an 
appearance  far  different  from  those  of  the  other  mountain-towns,  and  are 
not  so  thickly  wooded.  The  claims  of  Bethel  as  a  summer-resort  are 
manifold,  and  it  was  called  by  Starr  King  "the  N.  Conway  of  the  E. 
slope.**  The  drives  in  the  neighborhood  are  pleasant  and  diversified,  and 
lead  into  several  quaint  and  sequestered  districts.  One  of  the  best  of 
these  is  along  the  river-road  to  the  Gilead  bridge,  and  back  on  the  other 
shore. 

FaradiM  Hill  is  a  gentle  elevation  "wVvlcVv  \s  cto^afcWj  "Ob&  ^^-^NJO^ 
S,  of  Bethel    It  is  a  favorite  view-poiut  tot  tYi«>^WVi\\ft  '^\A.%sA^'s^'^i«««^»*' 

18*  ^^ 
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N.  of  the  valley,  towards  the  Grafton  Notch.  Soniet  Boek  is  abont 
1^  M.  distant,  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  is  reached  by  ascending 
throngh  a  pasture  a  few  rods  from  the  road.  Thence  is  obtained  a 
pleasant  view  np  the  valley  to  the  dominant  peaks  of  the  Presidential 
Range,  which  rise  boldly  beyond  Mt  Moriah. 

The  scenery  to  the  S.  W.  of  Bethel,  np  the  Phcuant-River  vaUey,  is  of 
an  interesting  character,  though  the  roads  are  rugged.  In  this  direction  is 
Mt.  CcUabo  (or  Caribou\  from  whose  summit  a  broad  view  is  gained. 
Farther  to  the  S.  is  Bed-Bock  MU,  on  whose  sides  are  long  and  lofty 
cliffs. 

Bethel  wu  granted  at  an  early  day  to  Teteraos  of  the  French  and  Indian  nan 
from  Sudbury,  Mass.,  and  received  the  name  of  Sudbury- CoModa.  It  was  settled 
In  1778 ;  and  in  August,  1781,  it  was  attacked  by  an  Indian  war-par^  from  Canada, 
and  8  men  were  killed  and  8  were  led  into  captivi^.  This  was  the  kst  attack  ever 
made  by  the  Indians  on  the  towns  of  New  Wngland. 

The  Albany  Baiini  are  12  M.  from  Bethel,  and  are  reached  by  a  good 
road  which  runs  S.  4  M.  to  Bongo  Pond,  and  thence  down  the  glens  of  the 
Crooked  River,  through  a  sparsely  populated  and  wild  country.  When 
about  8  M.  from  the  Basins  the  road  swings  to  the  r.  into  the  hill-country, 
traverses  dense  overarching  forests,  passes  Little  Papoose  Pond,  and  enters 
a  remote  and  sequestered  clearing.  A  foot-path  l^s  from  the  farthest 
house,  in  about  4  M.,  to  the  head  of  the  Basins.  The  Albany-Basin  House 
is  a  small  inn  where  fishing  tourists  may  stop.  The  Basins  are  on  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Crooked  River,  in  a  glen  600  -  600  ft.  long,  and  consist  of  a 
series  of  immense  pot-holes  cut  in  the  hard  talcose  rock.  The  cavities  are 
partly  filled  with  fragments  of  rock,  and  cavernous  hollows  are  seen  on  the 
sides,  overhung  by  projecting  trees  which  arch  and  shade  the  ravine.  The 
roar  of  the  stream  through  the  holes  and  among  the  water-worn  rocks  is 
audible  far  away.  The  largest  of  the  cavities  is  40  ft  deep  and  120  ft.  in 
circumference,  and  several  others  are  nearly  as  large.  The  present  stream 
seems  incompetent  to  their  excavation,  and  there  is  a  plausible  theory 
that  at  some  early  period  a  large  river  occupied  this  channel,  forming 
whirlpools  in  which  the  attrition  of  loose  and  whirling  blocks  of  granite 
wore  out  the  bed-rocks  below.  A  subsequent  subsidence  of  the  country 
to  the  N.  diverted  the  stream  into  other  channels  and  left  the  pot-holes 
exposed.  The  deep  pools  and  rock-bound  recesses  along  the  brook  are 
frequently  visited  by  trout-fishers. 


Oilead  was  settled  about  the  year  1780,  and  derived  its  name  from  a 

large  Balm-of-6ilead  tree  near  the  centre  of  the  town.   There  is  no  village 

or  boarding-house  in  the  town.    The  only  habitable  region  is  the  long  and 

narrow  valley  of  the  AndtoacogviJ^Tv,  ^jVvvOsi  %Satd.%  very  beautifiil  scenery, 

its  verdant  glens  being  oveT\oo^ft^  \i7  xqa«.%vwi  xciwMsXaS^a..  '\\sfe'«Kjnj^5ji 

gorgM  of  the  Wild  Biver  debwx^iti  \xv\ft  v\ie.  Kxieo^v^^^Hex.Ni^^-^Nav'^ 
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town.  The  rugged  heights  which  enclose  the  fruitful  vales  below  are  the 
haunts  of  bears  and  other  wild  beasts.  Tumble  Down  Dick  is  a  bold  cliff 
N.  of  the  river,  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  Peaked  Hill  commands 
views  of  Mts.  Madison,  Adams,  Moriah,  and  Washington,  and  the  rich  in- 
tervales of  the  Androsco^in.  In  1826  the  sides  of  this  summit  were 
swept  by  destructive  slides,  flashing  like  fire  through  the  night.  The  ter- 
rible desolation  of  the  Wild-River  Forest  extends  S.  W.  from  Gilead  to 
the  Pinkham  Notch  and  Jackson.  Mt.  Calabo  may  be  visited  from  this 
town ;  and  Goose-Eye  is  accessible  up  to  the  glens  of  Lary  Brook. 

The  fertility  of  the  narrow  valley  of  Gilead  is  remarkable.  600  bush- 
els of  potatoes  to  the  acre  and  100  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  have  been 
raised.  It  is  shielded  by  the  adjacent  ranges  from  early  frosts,  and  a  con- 
tinual current  of  air  draws  through  the  valley.  The  early  settlers  of  these 
remote  glens  were  all  from  Massachusetts,  and  were  distinguished  for  relig- 
ious enthusiasm. 

177.    Mount  Abram 

is  a  picturesque  elevation  near  Bethel,  on  the  edge  of  the  Androscoggin 
Valley.  It  is  easily  reached  from  the  village,  by  a  drive  of  8^  M. ;  and  the 
ascent  from  the  road  is  |  M.  long. 

•  The  View.  —  The  foreground  is  occupied  by  the  broad  and  verdant  in- 
tervales of  the  Androscoggin,  through  which  the  river  winds  in  graceful 
convolutions.  The  white  village  of  Bethel  is  plainly  visible,  with  its  little 
suburb  N.  of  the  river.  Sparrow-Hawk  Mt.  and  other  heights  rise  in  the 
W.,  and  the  deep  glens  of  Gilead  and  Shelburne  are  seen  opening  out  from 
the  dark  mountain-land.  On  the  r.  of  this  valley  are  the  peaks  of  Mts. 
Ingalls,  Baldcap,  and  Hayes ;  on  the  1.  are  Moriah  and  the  mountains  of 
the  Wild-River  Forest.  Over  these  latter  rise  the  higher  crests  of  the 
Presidential  Range,  —  the  rounded  swell  of  Madison,  the  sharp  spires  of 
Adams  and  Jefferson,  and  the  supreme  head  of  Washington,  capped  by 
houses.  The  high  Garter  Range  is  on  the  1.  of  and  below  Washington, 
and  ends  in  the  convex  slopes  of  the  Carter  Dome.  At  the  apparent  end 
of  the  Androscoggin  Valley  are  the  undulations  of  the  Crescent  and  Pilot 
Ranges ;  and  nearer  and  more  to  the  r.  is  the  high  peak  of  Goose-Eye, 
over  Black  Mt.  in  Newry.  Nearly  N.  W.  are  the  mountains  about  the 
Grafton  Notch,  Speckled,  and  the  Bear-River  White-Gap,  with  the  Sun- 
day-River White-Cap  nearer.  More  to  the  N.  are  the  mountains  of  Newry 
and  Andover;  and  the  Blue  Mt.  in  Byron  is  nearly  over  the  Rumford 
White-Cap.  Farther  away  are  the  blue  crests  of  Mt.  Bigelow  and  Saddle- 
back. To  the  E.  and  S.  £.  extend  lines  of  low  peaks  and  bold  highlands 
in  Milton,  Woodstock,  and  the  adjacent  towns.  The  mountains  of  Water- 
ford  are  nearlj  S.,  across  the  forests  of  AW^any  \  wv^'^\..^\«aa»"«s&.>a»'«^^^*^ 
to  the  r.    The  house-crowned  cone  of  ¥L\at%aT^  v&  XkS*^  wRSx^^'^i^  "^a^ 
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■harp  cretti  of  ChoconiA  and  Whiteface  far  besrond  and  th«  blae  lines  of 
the  Osftipee  Range  on  the  L  On  the  line  extending  M.  from  Kiarsarge  Mt 
Gemini  is  visible,  with  Double-Head  to  the  W. ;  and  the  white  crests  of 
Baldface  are  nearer,  with  Mt  Boyce  and  Speckled  Mt  on  its  L  In  this 
direction  are  the  dark  heights  of  Mt  Calabo  and  the  bright  ledges  of  Bed- 
Bock  Mt    The  ocean  appears  on  the  horizon  to  the  S. 

178.    Ooose^a 

Goose-Eje  Is  the  quaint  name  of  a  mountain  near  the  centre  of  the  town 
of  Riley  (in  Maine),  which  attracts  the  attention  of  visitors  to  the  more 
northerly  White  Mts.  by  its  sharp  and  spire-like  peak.  It  is  about  8,200 
ft.  high,  and  consists  of  a  long  wooded  ridge  running  nearly  £.  and  W., 
with  a  bold  projection  of  rocks  rising  into  «  pronounced  cone.  In  tlM 
N.  £.  part  of  the  mountain  is  one  of  the  deepest  and  boldest  ravines  in  the 
region,  cutting  directly  down  from  well-marked  walls.  M.  of  Gooee-Eye 
is  the  picturesque  pass  of  the  Mahootuc  Notch.  There  are  three  eminen- 
ces on  the  mountain-ridge,  of  which  that  on  the  N.  is  100  ft.  the  highest. 

Oooee-Eye  is  flur  from  the  haunts  of  chrilisation,  and  is  hot  nnlj  visited  by  tour- 
ists. One  route  of  attack  is  from  Berlin  Falls,  whence  one  can  driTe  6  M.  N.  E.  to 
the  Blake  &nn,  in  ttie  town  of  Success.  From  this  point  the  mountain  is  6  M.  cUs> 
tant,  througti  wood^  where  no  path  exists,  and  the  only  direction  is  a  compass* 
line.  The  march  from  Blake^s  to  the  summit  requires  6-8  houn,  and  the  whcrfe 
excursion  demands  2  days,  the  intervening  night  boing  spent  in  camp  on  the.  ridge 
(where  water  may  be  found  wittiin  1 M.  of  the  peak).  The  whole  ascent  on  the  W. 
side  is  of  a  gradual  character,  and  the  woods  are  easily  traversed,  being  nearly  free 
ttom  undergrowth  or  &Uen  timber.  The  geological  character  of  the  ridge  is  White- 
Mountain  gneiss. 

Another  route  is  from  Bethel  for  10  M.  up  the  Snnday-RiTer  valley,  and  then  "by 
a  logging-road  for  1^  M.  to  Blake's  camp,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Ooof«-X^e 
was  succestifully  attacked  by  members  of  the  Portland  White-Mt-  Club,  in  1876. 

The  View  from  the  summit  is  both  extensive  and  picturesque,  and  is 
unique  in  character.  The  Carter-Moriah  and  Presidential  Ranges  are 
seen  in  the  S.  W  ,  with  parts  of  the  remote  Franconia  group;  and  in  the 
W.  are  the  blue  undulations  of  the  Randolph  and  Pilot  Mts.,  with  the 
white  Percy  Peaks.  Nearly  S.  are  Kiarsarge,  Baldface,  Moat,  and  Pleas- 
ant ;  the  first  and  last  having  hotels  on  th^ir  crests.  But  the  characterise 
tic  feature  of  the  prospect  is  the  vast  forest  of  Maine,  extending  away  to 
the  N.  and  E.  for  many  leagues.  Portions  of  the  Androscoggin  Valley 
are  seen,  a  little  S.  of  £.,  and  to  the  N.  is  the  gi-eat  basin  of  the  Umbagog 
country.  The  massive  peaks  of  Speckled  Mt.  and  Bear-River  White-Cap, 
at  the  Grafton  Notch,  are  near  at  hand ;  and  beyond  them  the  view  sweeps 
away  over  scores  of  nameless  peaks  in  the  remote  forests  toward  the 
Rangeley  Lakes.  This  is  one  of  the  most  favorable  watch-towers  from 
which  to  reconooitre  the  bold  peaks  towards  Mt.  Bigelow  and  Abraham, 
and  throughout  the  Kennebec  fte<il\ow  o^>s)aft'^\!\\ftVL\A» 
FUESle  Mountain  is  a  fine  rocVy  mw.*  m  ^«>^r3  A'^^ArcsoiY^jiiasSw  v\<\ 
Jf.  by  road),  and  ccinmand\ngaftuv^t>aV\e^. 
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179.  The  Dizville  and  Grafton  Notches. 

Colebrook  (Parsons  House)  is  a  pretty  and  prosperous  village  in  the  N. 
part  of  Gods  County,  N.  H.,  and  is  reached  by  daily  stages  from  N.  Strat- 
ford, 18  M.  distant  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  (see  page  66).  The  ad> 
joining  country  is  fertile,  and  great  quantities  of  potato-starch  are  made  in 
the  vicinity. 

*  The  Dixville  Notoh  is  10  M.  S.  E.  of  Ck>lebrook,  and  is  reached  by  a 
road  leading  up  the  valley  of  the  Mdhawk  River,  a  pretty  stream  which 
affords  good  trout-fishing.  The  Dix  House  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Notch, 
and  is  a  new  summer-hotel.  The  Notch  is  not  a  mountain-pass,  but  a 
deep  ravine  among  high  hills  whose  impending  cliffs  are  worn  and  broken 
into  strange  forms  of  ruin  and  desolation.  The  first  view  is  disappointing, 
since  the  pass  is  entered  at  a  high  level  by  the  road  which  has  been  ascend- 
ing all  the  way  from  Ck>lebrook.  No  mountainous  line  is  seen  in  front, 
and  it  is  only  after  leaving  the  great  forest  and  making  a  sharp  turn  to  the 
r.  and  a  short,  steep  ascent,  that  the  high  and  columnar  sides  are  seen 
frowning  at  each  other  across  the  narrow  chasm. 

Table  Book  is  on  the  r.  of  the  road,  and  is  reached  by  a  rude  stairway 
of  stone  blocks,  called  Jacob's  Ladder,  whose  divergence  fVom  the  road  is 
marked  by  a  guide-board  near  the  top  of  the  first  steep  rise.  The  rock  is 
800  ft.  above  the  road,  and  2,450  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  is  a  narrow  pinnacle, 
about  8  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  with  sharp  and  precipitous  sides.  It  com- 
mands a  broad  view,  including  Monadnock,  the  Dixvillie  and  Magalloway 
Mts.,  the  plains  of  Errol,  and  the  upper  Androscoggin  Valley.  Above 
Table  Rock  a  short  path  leads  to  the  Ice  Cave,  a  profound  chasm  where 
snow  and  ice  may  be  found  throughout  the  summer.  *  The  Profile  is 
seen  from  a  guide-board  on  the  r.  of  the  road,  high  up  on  the  cliffs,  and  is 
preferred  by  some  visitors  to  the  Franconia  Profile,  on  account  of  its  vari- 
ety of  expressions.  Farther  on  are  the  refreshing  waters  of  C^ar  Spring, 
on  the  r. ;  and  a  guide-board  on  the  1.  points  out  Washington's  MonumetU 
and  The  Pinnacle,  remarkable  rock-formations  which  have  been  exposed 
by  clearing  away  the  forests.  Then  the  path  to  The  Flume  diverges  on 
the  I.,  leading  to  a  gorge  40  ft.  deep  and  20  ft.  wide,  which  has  been 
formed  by  the  erosion  of  a  trap-dike.  At  the  foot  of  the  Notch  (which  is 
1|  M.  long)  a  board  directs  to  ther.  to  Huntington* s  Cascades,  where,  firom 
a  seat  high  up  on  the  cliffs,  several  graceful  falls  are  visible.  The  Clear' 
Stream  Meadows  are  below  the  E.  side  of  the  Notch,  and  present  a  scene 
of  pastoral  beauty  that  strongly  ccmtrasts  with  the  desolate  region  behind. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  imporing  pieces  of  rock  and  monntaln  scenery 
on  the  Atlantic  side  of  our  country.    Totally  different  ftt>m,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
^mpared  with,  any  of  the  passes  among  the  White  Mountains,  it  has  peculiar  char- 
acteristics which  are  not  equalled  elsewhexe.    lu  vetMsn^.  SX  tbsksXsk^  vtb^^'^^cAiL^Qe^ 
Notch  hoka  as  ifit  had  been  produeed  by  a  eoix«3a&Aoa  <A  i«Awx»^^\^^3a.^^^  ^ 
mountain  ridge  from  underneath,  throWmg  t))M  Hbnitt.  ol  ^N«2aa'«^'«i&Rk^»^"'s=^ 
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letdDg  them  ikil  fn  all  dbeettons.  The  nralt  is  that  the  Unee  of  stntUlcation  in 
the  aoHd  pcurt  of  tbo  hiDs  point  apuard,  sometimee  neaiiy  perpendicnlarlj,  and  eer- 
•ral  irfnnaelee  of  rock,  like  the  fSfdling  spires  of  cathedrals,  stand  ont  against  the 

sky The  marked  cliaracteristte  of  all  the  riew  was  the  worn-out,  naed-up 

appearance  of  erery  thing.  The  rocks  were  all  decayed  and  crumbling ;  the  moeses 
were  brown  and  dry ;  the  bnshes  were  little,  old,  weaaen-ftced  bushes ;  the  very  sky 
seemed  brown  or  brassy  overhead.  It  is  a  very  remarkable,  a  wonderful  piece  of 
•cenery,  and  taking  in  connection  with  this  the  various  views  along  the  road,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  drive  flt)m  Colebrook,  through  IMxville  Notch  to 
Bethel,  is  the  finest  drive  I  have  ever  found  in  America  ''    (W.  C.  Prime.) 

"  The  serrated  cliffs  of  mica  slate  on  either  hand  shoot  into  the  empyrean  in  clear 
and  sharply  defined  pinnacles  and  lances,  to  the  height  of  700-800  ft.,  reminding  one 
of  the  turrets  and  minarets  of  Sarascenic  palaces.  Here  and  there,  along  its  walls, 
on  some  knotty  spur,  or  in  some  deep  fissure,  cluster  a  few  spruces  and  white  birchen, 
forlorn  hopes  of  vq^etation,  as  it  were,  struggling  against  the  sliding  avalanche  and 
almost  invulnerable  sterility ;  and  the  bottom  of  the  defile  is  encumbered  with  sliat- 
tered  rocks  and  the  ddbris  from  the  bristling  crags  above.  The  locality  is  indeed  a 
second  Arabia  Petrsea,  where  solitude  has  an  abiding-place.  A  never-ceasing  gale 
howls  its  mournful  anthem  among  its  sharp  ledges,  and  tortured  fountains,  winiUng 
through  secret  glens,  send  out  a  gurgle  that  seems  <»ninous  of  evil.  Other  sound 
there  Is  none,  unless  it  be  the  bark  of  an  occasional  wolf  or  the  shout  of  the  wmy- 
ftrer,  to  whom  the  echo  of  his  own  voice  in  soeh  a  solitude  is  companionable." 

(BlOKXR.) 

The  road  to  the  S.  £.  runs  through  the  woods  to  Errcl  Dam  {Akert 
JBbuse)^  18  M.  distant.  A  steamer  leaves  this  point  semi-weekly  for  the 
Upper  MagaUoway  River,  and  also  for  the  Lake  House,  in  Upton,  at  the 
foot  of  Lake  Umbagog.  '  From  the  Lake  House  semi-weekly  stages  run  to 
Bethel  (see  page  417).  The  road  passing  from  Enrol  Dam  to  Upton  leads 
in  some  places  over  high  ground,  whence  noble  views  of  the  White  Mts. 
are  obtained.  Lake  Umbagog  covers  an  area  of  18  square  miles,  and  is 
1,256  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  length  is  11  M.  Tributary  to  it  are  the 
trout-abounding  lakes  of  Welokenebacook,  Molechunkemunk,  Moosetoc- 
maguntic,  Cnpsuptic,  and  Kangeley,  covering  59  square  miles. 


Conneotiout  Lake  {Connecticut-Lake  Howe)  is  25  M.  N.  E.  of  Cole- 
brook,  and  is  navigated  by  a  small  steamer.  It  is  5}  M.  long  by  2}  M. 
wide,  and  abounds  in  fish.  4  M.  N.  E.  through  the  forest  is  Second  Lake, 
2}  X  2  M.  In  area,  while  still  farther  N.  is  Third  Lake,  covering  200  acres. 
Fourth  Lake  contains  8  acres,  and  is  the  source  of  the  Connecticut  River. 
It  is  near  the  Canadian  border,  2,500  ft.  above  the  sea.  These  lakes  are  in 
Pittsburg,  a  town  of  200,000  acres,  with  but  400  inhabitants.  Game 
abounds  in  the  forests,  and  fish  in  the  streams. 

Mount  Carmel  is  several  miles  N.  £.  of  Third  Lake      Dr.  Jackson,  then 
State  Geologist,  was  the  first  white  man  who  ascended  this  peak.    In  1841  he  en- 
camped for  two  days  near  the  summit,  and  found  its  altitude  to  be  3,615  ft.    The 
slopes  were  dotted  with  amorphous  masses  of  homstone,  varying  in  color  from 
apple-green  to  black.    '*  The  view  from  the  summit  is  one  of  surpassing  interest  and 
grandeur.    Northward  stretches  the  lofty  range  of  hills  which  divide  the  waters 
flowing  into  the  St  Lawrence  from  those  of  the  MagaUoway  and  Connecticut ;  and 
beyond  these  the  broad  prairies  or  table-lands  of  Canada.    Southward  are  seen  Um- 
hagoff  Lake  and  the  Diamond  Hills,  with  the  numerous  waters  in  their  vicinity,  and 
Ar  beyond  them  the  lofty  heighto  ot  \.\i«^7rV)L\\A  "^Xa.    yr«etward  are  the  lakes  and 
Mbutarv  Btrwuns  of  the  Connecsdcut,  aaA.^  «\oti%  \.Yi»  \va'e«BtsJ%  -^^t^^  sSe»a  Qreen 
MU.    »Mtw»id  the  vi«w  U  bouTk^efli  \>^  l\»»  «naVte  v«»^  ^>fc»iis»>^v  ^\^^ 
and  Mt  Abraham.'* 
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The  *  Grafton  Notoh  is  traversed  by  the  road  which  runs  from  Errol 
Dam  and  Upton  to  Bethel.  The  short  valley  of  the  Cambridge  River  is 
ascended  from  Lake  Umbagog  through  a  sparsely  settled  country,  strewn 
with  forests.  The  scenery  of  the  Grafton  Notch  is  of  a  high  order  of 
majesty  and  impressiveness,  and  is  visited  by  many  tourists.  On  the  S. 
W.  are  the  ponderous  heights  of  Speckled  Mountain,  fronted  on  the  N.  E. 
by  the  lofty  mass  of  the  Bear-Biver  White-Cap.  Both  of  these  moun- 
tains are  accessible,  and  command  broad  views  over  the  northern  lake- 
country.  The  Moose  Chasm,  Mother- Walker's  Falls,  and  the  Screw- 
Auger  Falls  are  among  the  natural  curiosities  here.  The  course  of  the 
Bear  River  is  followed  downward,  and  at  3  M.  beyond  the  Screw-Auger 
Falls,  the  Poplar  Tavern  is  passed.  6  M.  below  this  point  the  road 
traverses  the  hamlet  of  S.  Newry^  having  given  frequent  views  of  the 
Sunday-River  White-Cap,  Goose-Eye,  Bald  Mt.,  and  Puzzle  Mt.  6  M. 
from  S.  Newry  the  stage  enters  Bethel  (see  page  417). 

**  The  driye  down  the  Bear-River  Notch  is  hardly  inferior  in  scenery  to  that 
through  Dixville  Notch.  All  along  the  roadside  we  found  streams  with  abundance 
of  small  trout,  and  mountain  and  vadlev  views  which  are  nowhere  to  be  surpassed.'* 
(W.  C.  PaiMK.) 

Daring  the  summer  stages  leave  Bethel  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Boston  tndn,  for  the  Grafton  Notch,  Liake  Umbagog,  the  Range- 
ley  Lakes,  and  the  Dixville  Notch.  Passengers  arriving  on  the  intermediate  days 
will  be  forwarded  by  the  stage  proprietors.  The  stages  connect  with  the  steamer 
Diamond f  which  runs  up  Lake  Umbagog  to  Angler's  Retreat,  Errol  Dam,  and  the 
Magalloway  River.  At  Errol  Dam  the  steamer  connects  witti  stages  for  Dixville 
Notch  and  Colebrook.  Stages  leave  Colebrook  for  Errol  Dam  on  Mondays,  Wednes-  • 
days,  and  Fridays.  The  Diamond  leaves  the  Magalloway  River  for  Errol  Dam  and 
the  Richardson-Lake  road  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 

180.  The  Kennebec  Peaks. 

The  Editor  uses  this  term  in  speaking  of  the  noble  mountains  below  mentioned, 
because,  although  they  are  several  leagues  from  the  Kennebec  River,  they  are  on 
the  W.  side  of^ts  valley,  and  are  drain^  by  its  tributaries.  Many  stately  and  for- 
midable mountains  rise  between  these  and  the  White  Mts.  of  New  Hampshire,  but 
the  accommodations  for  transit  and  sojourn  in  the  adjacent  forest-towns  are  so  lim- 
ited that  but  few  travellers  have  yet  reached  and  explored  them. 

Fhillipi  {Barden  Hoxise)  is  the  most  favorable  point  from  which  to 
visit  the  great  mountains  on  the  N.  E.  Jt  is  reached  by  the  narrow-gauge 
railroad  from  Farmington  (20  M.),  which  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of 
the  Maine  Central  Railroad. 

Mount  Blue  is  4  - 5  M.  fiom  Phillips,  and  is  8,200  ft.  high.  It  is  a  very 
noble  and  symmetrical  peak,  finely  pointed,  and  visible  for  many  leagues. 
The  Saddleback  and  Bigelow  Mts.  are  finely  displayed  in  the  W. ;  and  the 
Camden  Mts.  appear  in  the  S.  E.,  with  a  long  reach  of  the  ocean  beyond 
and  on  the  r.  Peaked  Mt.  is  seen  E.  of  Bangor;  the  Phipsburg  penin- 
sula, nearly  S.;  and  a  vast  area  of  Weatetti  ^^Awa.  T\\fe"^Vc*.^^^&j..,  '^'^S^ 
is  on  the  S.  TT.,  and  stretches  along  ttie  Yianioik  lot  TM!K3\%»sEjiR»»- 
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The  pttfh  up  to  Um  eiwt  of  Mt.  Blue  to  f  M.  long,  andteeMiljibllowcd.  When 
within  i  M.  of  th«  mmmlt  it  emerges  from  the  woods,  and  thenceforward  follows  a 
line  of  ledges.    The  peak  is  bare,and  the  Tisitor  is  not  troubled  by  trees  or  shmba 

SaddlebAok  Xountain  is  8  M.  from  Phillips,  to  the  N.  W.,  and  is  3  -4 
M.  beyond  the  hamlet  of  Madrid  (Madrid  House).  The  path  tp  the  sum- 
mit is  about  8  M.  long,  2|  M.  being  on  an  old  logging-road,  and  most  of 
the  rest  over  bare  ledges.  The  peak  is.  free  from  trees  and  bushes.  Sad- 
dleback is  nearly  4,000  ft.  high,  and  consists  of  several  crests  rising  from 
a  lofty  ridge.  The  view  in  every  direction  is  of  vast  extent,  including  all 
the  chief  lakes  of  Western  Maine,  the  Bangeley  region,  the  Presidential 
Bange,  the  mountains  along  the  Anglo-Canadian  border,  and-  the  upper 
Kennebec  valley. 

Xt.  Abraham  is  10  M.  from  PhUlips,  to  the  E.  N.  E.,  and  is  8,887  ft. 
high,  having  several  prominent  peaks.    The  path  is  4 -6  M.  long. 


Bangeley  Lake  is  20  M.  from  Phillips,  and  8  M.  farther  on  is  the  Indkm- 
Mock  House,  a  famous  resort  for  trout-fishers.  The  lake  is  7  M.  long  and 
2  M.  wide,  1,511  ft.  above  the  sea;  and  is  surrounded  by  bold  mountains, 
prominent  among  which  is  Mt  Saddleback.  XooBetoemagnntie  Lake 
in  reached  by  boat,  or  by  a  rude  forest-road  from  Indian  Rock,  and  is  10 
M.  long  by  2-4  M.  wide.  A  steamboat  now  navigates  along  this  lake. 
A  chain  of  lakes  extends  from  Rangeley  to  Umbagog,  embracing  80 
square  miles  of  water  surface,  and  abounding  in  blue-back  trout  and 
other  game-fish.  Travelling  in  this  remote  wilderness  is  difilcult,  and 
good  guides  should  be  obtained.  The  usual  entrances  to  the  Rangeley 
region  are  by  Farmington  or  Andover  (from  Bryant*s  Pond).  The  Green- 
Vale  House  is  at  the  head  of  Rangeley  Lake,  8-4  M.  from  the  Sandy- 
River  and  Dead-River  Ponds,  in  a  good  fishing  locality.  A  steamboat  now 
runs  on  the  quiet  waters  of  Rangeley  Lake. 
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Profile  261. 

Rangele/  424. 

Sacol49. 

Sebago  401,  60. 

Second  422. 

Silver  847, 62 

Spaulding's  196. 

Squam  879, 877, 868. 

Star  227. 

Storm  228. 

Tarleton  299. 

Third  422. 

TJtn\»«Qtt4aa,4J. 

'WaulULwaxi  %S&  JEJb. 


Laka 
66. 

Winnesanam  864, 6^ 
Lancaster  172, 67;jf,  8. 
Lancaster  Ooie  loS. 
Landa(r266,10.& 
Langdon,  Mt  188. 
Lary's  114. 
Lawrence  68. 
Lead-Mhie  Bridge  128. 
Ledge,  Artist's  76. 

Bald  266. 

Cathedral  86. 

Crafts' 166. 

Gia&n/  StavUfd^  121. 

Green's  127. 

Hart's  188. 

Humphrey's  87, 18. 

ProenectW. 

The  280. 

White-HoTM  86,  U. 

WiUoughby  188. 
LennozTille,  P.  Q.  66. 
Liberty,  Mt  274, 18. 
Lincohi.Mt274,266. 
Lion's  Head  206 
Lisbon  264, 67, 9. 14, 1& 
Little  Monroe  210. 
Little  Sebago  408. 
Little  Squam,  878, 8. 
Littleton  868, 67  A  10, 14. 
liyermoie  Fails  879. 
Locke's  HiU  869. 
Locke's  Mills  66. 
Long  Island  886. 
Long  Pond,  Me.  401 
Long  Pond  871. 
Long  Pots  897. 
Lookout  Point  77. 
Lost  Nation  175. 
Lougee  Pond  861. 
LoTell,  Me.  415. 
LoTell's  Pond  61. 
Lovewell's  Fort  849. 
LoTewell's  Pond  408. 
Lowell,  Mass  68. 
LoweU,  Mt.  188. 
Lower   Ammonoofoe  Falls 

159,  68. 11. 
Lower  Bartlett  96, 94. 
Lowe's  Path  228. 
Lunenburg  Heights  174. 
Lyman  8, 9, 10, 14. 
Lyme  70. 

Lyndonyille,  Yt  68. 
Lynn,  Mass.  60. 
I^on,  Mt.  178, 18. 

Mackerel  Oomer  888. 
Madbnry  68. 
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Mad-Rirer  Notoh  11. 
Msgalloway  Riyer  422. 
Maidstone  Lake  177. 
Manchester  54. 
Mann's  Hills  253. 
Maple  Ridge  382. 
Marshfleld,  234, 160. 
McCrillis'B  3^2,  835. 
Mclndoes  Falls  68. 
Mechanic  Falls  64. 
Medford,  Mass.  58. 
Melrose.  Mass.  58. 
MelTin  Peak,  387, 388. 
MelTin  Tillage  388. 
Meredith  362,  55.  2. 
Merrimac  River  156,  60. 
Merry-Meeting  Bay  396. 
Merry-Meeting  Lake  361. 
Mexico,  Me.  417. 
Mica,  Mt.  416. 
Middle  Mt.  77. 
Mikaseota  Brook  299. 
Milan  126, 4,  9. 
Milan  Road  125. 
Mile  Island  380. 
Mill-Brook  Cascades  292. 
Mill  Mt.  67,  7. 
MiU  Village  356. 
Milton  51. 
Minge's  Cove  368. 
Mink  Brook  362. 
Mink  Pond  255. 
Mirror,  The  273. 
Misery,  Mt.  254. 
Mist,  Mt.  308. 
Mitten,  Mt.  160. 
Moat,  Mt.  87, 13. 
Mohawk  River  421. 
MoUychunkemunk  422. 
Monroe,  Mt  210, 223,  6. 
Montalban  Ridge  225. 
Montebello,  Yt.  316 
Montebello  Springs  316 
Monticello  Lawn  229. 
Moose  Chasm  42B. 
Moose  Pond  404. 
Moosetocmi^untic  422. 
Moosilauke  800,  5. 
Moran  Lake  261,  257. 
Moriah,  Mt  118. 
Moses  Rock  121,6. 
Moultonborough  Bay,  884. 
Moultonboroogh       Comer 

384,377. 
Moultonborough  Neck  385. 
MoultonboroughSpring386. 
Moulton's  Mills  349. 
Mount  Abraham  424. 

Abram  419. 

Adams  215, 228. 

Adams  House  ISS,  191. 

Agassis  108. 

Anderson  188. 
AtataabOS. 


Mount  Ayalanche  826. 
Avalon  153. 
Baldcap  123. 
Baldftce  414. 
Belknap  865, 861, 11. 
Blue  423. 
Bond  168. 
Bowman  216. 
Calabo  418. 
Cannon  268, 11. 
Carmel  422. 
Carr  307. 
Carrigain.  134,  2. 
Carter  112. 
Chocorua  837, 11. 
Clay,  220,  229. 6. 
Clinton  205, 222. 
Clough  301,  309. 
Copple  Crown  357,  4. 
Crawford  138, 11. 
Cuba  319, 29f . 
Cushman  294. 
Cutler  400. 
Dartmouth  160. 
Deception  160 
Devirs  SUde  67,  8. 
Eastman  414, 96. 
Fairlee  320. 
Field  158. 
Flume  274, 12. 
Forist  125, 18 
FrankUn  209,  228. 
Gardner  817,  8. 14. 
Oiant*s  Stairs  141, 11. 
Green's  Cliff,  11. 
Gunstock,  865. 
Guyot  163. 
Hale  164. 
Hancock  157. 
Hayes  115. 
Hope  138. 
Imp  108. 

Independence  399. 
Israel  382. 
Jackson  206. 
Jefferson  218,  229. 
Kancamagus  822. 
Kiarsarge  79. 
Kinneo294. 
Kinsman  261. 
Lafayette  265, 12,  7. 
Langdon  128 
Liberty  274, 12. 
Lincoln  266. 274. 
Lyon  178, 12. 
Madison  212, 226. 
Mica  416. 
Minor  865. 
Misenr  254. 
Mist  808. 
Mitten  160. 
Monroe  210,  ^S&. 
Moo«>\\anke9()(),&. 
Morlahlld. 


Mount  Naner  188. 
OsceoU  822, 11^ 
Passaeonaway  887. 
Paugus  839,  843. 
Peabody  159. 
Pemigewasset  276. 
Pequawket  79, 12, 18. 
Pilot  176. 

Pleasant  (Me.)  410, 12. 
Pleasant  207,  222. 
Pleasant  178. 
Pleasant  House  158. 
Pliny  183. 
Profile  263, 11. 
Prospect  (Freedom)  862. 
Prospect  (Lancaster)  174. 
Prospect  (Plymouth)  280. 
Resolution  140, 11. 
Retreat  866. 
Royce  415. 
Sabattos  416. 
Sable  414. 
Saddleback  899. 
Sentinel  296. 
Slope  414,  96. 
Starr  King  185, 12. 
Stinson  2%,  8. 
Sugar  Loaf  310, 10. 
Tecumseh  325, 288. 
Tire'm  405. 
Tom  153. 
Tremont  130, 11. 
Tripyramid  328. 
Washington  236. 

Botany  287. 

Carriage-road  280; 

Oeology  4, 5, 16, 287. 

History  238. 

Paths  193, 221, 226. 

Railway  288. 

View  242. 
Watemomee  294. 
Webster  205. 142, 68. 
Weetamoo  285,  6. 
Wentworth  266. 
Wild-Cat  111. 
Willard  150,  68, 12,  9,  7 
Willey  152. 
Winthrop  121. 
Whiteface,  886. 
Mountain,  Bald,  264,  S* 
Bear  128. 
Bear  (Maine)  405. 
Black  (Benton)  811. 
Black  (Jackson)  99. 
Black  (Ossipee)  849. 
Black  (Sandwich)  380. 
Blackcap  77. 
Blackhead  77. 
Blueberry  254,  800. 
Boy  18&. 
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Moantain,  Gape  Horn  178. ' 

Cherry  187. 

Copple  Grown  857. 

Cragged8i7. 

Craggy  164. 

Daiton  170. 

Double-Head  102. 

Eagle  99. 

Fisher  826, 11. 

FUt822.ffi2. 

Franconia  267.  278. 

Gardner  817. 8. 

Gla«s-&ce  417. 

GUne  847. 

Gooee-Eye  420. 

Gravestone  820. 

Green  (Conway)  77. 

Green  (Effingham)  860. 

Green  (WatenriUe)  826. 

Hawk  406. 

Hawks  296. 

Hunt's  266,  8. 

Hurricane  77. 

Iron.  104,  96, 11, 12, 14. 

Landafir265. 

Lynuui847. 

Middle  77. 

Mill  67,  7. 

Moat  87, 18. 

Moody  899. 

Morgan  288. 

N.  Twin  162. 

Ossipee  848, 886. 

Owl's-Head  809. 

Parker  264. 

Peaked  77. 

Piermont  299, 10. 

Pilot  176. 

Pine  116. 

Pleasant  410. 

Pond  96,  414. 

Potash  843, 11. 

Rattlesnake  (Casco)  400. 

Rattlesnake  (Conway)  77. 

Rattlesnake(Runiney)296- 

Rattlesnake  (Squam)  879. 

Red-Rock  418. 

Saddleback  424. 

Saddleback  899. 

Seven  860. 

Sheep  860. 

Snow's  821. 

South  279. 

S.  Twin  162 

Speckled  416. 

Speckled  428. 

Spring  826. 

Spruce  99. 
Stone  826, 288. 
Streaked  416. 
Sunday  820. 
Table  (Me.)  899. 
Table  128. 
Tsneriflb  51. 


Monntain,  Thoni  100, 12. 

Tin  102. 
Trafton400. 
Twins  161. 
View-House  168. 
Virgin  818. 
Welch  287, 826. 
White-Cap  428. 
Wright's  818. 
Toung  882. 
Munjoy  Hill  899. 

Nahant  60. 

Nancy,  Mt  188. 

Nancy's  Bridge  187,  6. 

Naples.  Me.  408. 

Nash  &  Sawyer's  Location 

160, 145. 
Nashua  68. 
Nelson  Crag  202.  282. 
Newbury,  Vt  818,  66, 70. 
Newburyport,  Mass.  &D, 
New  Discovery  285. 
New  Durham  69. 
New  France  176. 
New  Gloucester  64. 
Newichawannock,  Lake  61. 
New  Marblehead  402. 
Newmarket  69. 
Newport,  Vt.  68. 
New-River  Cascades  198,109. 
New-Zealand  Notch  167 
Noon  Peak  822. 
North  Benton  266,  801. 
North  Bridgton  406. 
North  Conway  71,  62, 60. 
Northern  Peaks  226. 
North  HaverhiU  818. 
North  Hill  280. 
North  Road  182. 
North  Sandwich  882. 
North  Stratford  66. 
North  Thetford  70. 
North  Twin  162. 
Northumberland  177, 12. 
North  Wakefield  61. 
North  Windham  402. 
North  Wolfeborough  866. 
North  Woodstock  W2. 
Norway,  Me.  416. 
Norway  Plains  61. 
Norway  Point  897. 
Norwich,  Vt.  69. 
Notch,  Carrigain  186. 

Carter  110,  76 

Dixvme421,9,14. 

Evans'  416. 

Franconia  268,  7, 14. 

Qtattoxi  423. 


Notch,  Wmeiy  166L 
Nubble,  The  162. 

Oakes's  Gulf,  201, 211. 228. 
Old  Man  of  the  Mt.  262,  IL 
Old  Man's  Wash-Bowl  a6L 
Ordination  Rock  846. 
Oie  Hill,  267, 299. 
Orford319,70,8.9. 
Osceola,  Mt.  822, 11, 12. 
Ossipee  Centre  849, 6L 
Ossipee  Comer  3^,  61. 
Ossipee  Falls  886. 
Ossipee  Lake  849,  864. 
Ossipee  Mts.  886. 
Owl's  Head  187, 809. 
Ox-Bow  Meadows  814. 

Paradise  Hill  417, 6. 
Paris  Hill  416,  64. 
Parker  HiU  264. 
Parker's  Island  894. 
Passaconaway  887. 
Path,  Crawford 221. 

Davis  224. 

Glen  280. 

Gordon  227, 229. 

Lowe's  228. 

StUlings280. 
Paugus,  Mt  839,  848. 
Peaked  Hill  (Gilead)  861. 
Peaked  HiU  (Squam)  879. 
Peaked  Hill  (Wanen)  296. 
Peaked  Mt.  77. 
Peaked  Mt.  818. 
Pemigewasset    Forest   166, 

276. 
Pemigewasset,  Mt.  275. 
Pemigewasset  Peak  158. 
Pemigewasset    Valley    282, 

277. 

Pequawket,  Mi  79, 12, 18w 
Percy  Peaks  178,  67. 
Phillips,  Me.  428. 
Piermont  318, 10. 
Pike's  Hill  416. 
Pilot  Mts.  176. 
Pine  Hill  406, 18. 
Pine  Island  895. 
Pine  Mt.  116. 
Pine  River  61. 
Pinhook  400. 
Pinnacle  64, 818. 
Piper's  11, 838. 
Pitcher  FaU  342. 
Pittsburg  422. 
Pleasant  Mt.  (Me.)  410,12. 
Pleasant,  Mt.  207, 228. 
Pleasant-River  Valley  41& 
^^VavY,  Mt.  183. 
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Pompanootae  69. 
Pond,  AnoDymoos  406. 

Baker's  297. 

Balch  51. 

Bear  405. 

Bearcamp  877, 881. 

Bemis  137. 

Brandy  408. 

Bryant's  417. 

Buttermilk  96. 

Cherry  184. 

Crotched  404. 

Dan-Hole  887. 

Dishwater  888. 

Eastman  299. 

Ellsworth  291. 

Ethan's  156,  276. 

Fairlee  820. 

Flat-Mt.  822, 882. 

Olen  296. 

Oreat-Uill  882. 

Great  Pennessewasse  416. 

Head  67. 

Island  66. 

Little  296. 

Little  Pappoose  418. 

Long  rMe.)  404. 

Long  371. 

Loon  295. 

Lougee  361. 

Loveirs  51. 

Loyewell's  408. 

Meader  308. 

Milton  51. 

Montgomery  165* 

Moose  404. 

Mountain  96.  414. 

of  Safety  183. 

Pine-River  51. 

Province  414. 

Red  207. 

Red-Hill  381. 

Round  371 

Runaway  299. 

Saturday  405. 

Six-Mile  347 

Smith's  356. 

Songo  418. 

Spectacle  66. 

Srinson's  296. 

Swasey's  351. 

Thompson's  405. 

Upper  Keiar  416. 

Upper  Moose  410. 

W^achipauka  308. 

Walker's  93. 

White-Oak  377,  879. 

Wood's  404.     . 

Young's  881 
Pool,  The  271, 11. 
Poplar  Tavern  428. 
Portland,  Me.  399. 
Portsmouth  61. 
Potaab,  Th0Si8,ll. 


Potato  Road  188. 
Potter's  Farm  98. 
Profile,  Dixville  421, 9. 
Profile,  Dog  272. 
Profile,  Franconia  262. 
Profile  House  260, 288. 
Profile  Lake  26L 
Profile  Mt.  263. 
Profile,  Sentinel  218. 
Prospect  House  871. 
Prospect  Ledge  80. 
Prospect,    Mt.    (Freedom) 

Prospect,    ML    (Lancaster) 

Prospect,    Mt.  (Plymouth) 


Province  Pond  414. 
Pulaski,  Mt.  816. 

Quincy  295,  56- 
Quincy  Adams  215. 

Railway,  Mountain  238. 
Randolph  191. 
Randolph  Hill  114. 
Rangeley  Lake  424. 
Rattle  River  120. 
Rattlesnake  Island  894. 
Rattlesnake  Mt.  (Casco)400. 
Rattlesnake   Mt.  (Conway) 

77. 
Rattlesnake  Mt.  (Rumney) 

296. 
Rattlesnake    Mt.    (Sqoam) 

379. 
Ravine,  Huntington's  197. 

Jobildunk  301. 

King's  227, 199, 14. 

Madison  227,  215. 

of  the  Castles  215, 219. 

Tuckerman's  194. 193. 

White-Cross  256, 262, 266. 
Rajrmond  Cape  402. 
Raymond's  Cataract  197* 
Red  Hill  372, 11. 
Red-Hill  Pond  381. 
Red  Pond  207,  22a 
Red-Rock  Mt.  418. 
Red-Rock  Brook  168. 
Resolution,  Mt.  140, 11. 
Revere  Beach  50. 
Richmond,  P.  Q.  66. 
Ridge,  Blue  294. 

Castellated  219. 

Chandler's  282,  242. 

Montalban  225. 

Nowell's  228. 
Ripley  FaUs  147,  62. 
Road,  Cherxy-Mt.  189. 

Gore  182. 

Milan  125 

Mt .- WaahXngtou  ^0^. 

Valtey  laa. 


Robertsoo's  Comer  847. 
Rochester  51, 59. 
Rouk,  Cannon  264. 

Endicott  862. 

Grinnell  198. 

Indian  299. 

Mo6eel21. 

Ordination  846. 

Sawyer's  128, 12. 

Sunset  418. 

Table  421. 
Rocky  Branch  96. 
Rocky  Falls  296. 
Rogers  Farm  95. 
RolUns  Hill  871, 56. 
Round  Pond  871. 
Uoyce,  Mt.  416. 
Rumford,  Me.  417. 
Rumney  295, 56, 8, 5, 14, 16. 
Runaway  Pond  299. 

Sabattos,  Mt.  416. 
Sabba-Day  Brook  11,  848. 
Sabbath-Day  Point  402. 
Sable,  Mt  96,  99.  414. 
Sachem  Peak  88«. 
Saco  Intervales  78. 
Saco  Lake  149. 
Saddleback  899. 
Saddleback  424. 
Safety.  Pond  of  18a 
St.  Anthony's  Nose  19a 
St.  Charles  66. 
St.  Johnsbury,  Yt.  68. 
St.  Rosalie  66. 
Salem,  Mass.  60. 
Salmon  Falls  51. 
Sandwich  881. 
Sandwich  Dome  880,  882. 
Sandwich  Notch  291, 854. 
Saturday  Podd  405. 
Sawyer's  Rock  128, 12. 
Sebago  Lake  401, 60. 
Sentinel  Mt.  298. 
Seven  Cascades  801,  808. 
Seven  Pines  819. 
Shackford's  342. 
Sheep  Mt.  860. 
Shelbume  120, 14.  66. 
Shelbume  Basins  121. 
Shepard  Hill  877,  879. 
Sherbrooke,  P.  Q.  66. 
Silver  Cascade  146,  68. 
Silver  Forest  281. 
Silver  Lake  347. 
Six-Mile  Pond  847. 
Singe-Poll  Hill  417. 
Sligo  96. 

Slope,  Mt.  414, 96. 
Smith's  Pond  356. 
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Soath  Ntinj  428. 
South  Pttff  416,  H, 
Booth  Tamivorth  846, 877. 
South  Twin  Mt  162. 
Sooth  WiDdbaan  6a 
South  Wolfeboroa|d>  866. 
Sparkling  CMcade  147. 
Spaulding't  Lake  106. 
Spaulding '•  Spring  229. 
Speckled  Mt.  416. 
Speckled  Mt.  428. 
Spring  Mt.  826. 
Spring!,  Qrafton  288. 

Montebello  816. 

Moultonborough  886. 
Spnice  HiU  96. 
Spruce  Mt.  99. 
Squam  Lake877, 879, 868. 
Stag  Hollow  188. 
Stamp- Act  Iilaad  866. 
SUndish  899. 
Stark  67. 
Stark's  Hill  407. 
Star  Lake  227. 
Starr  King,  Mt  186. 
Starr  King  View  290. 
Steamboat  Island  897. 
Steep  FalU  60. 
Stillings  Path  280. 
Stinson.  Mt.  296, 8. 
Stinson^s  Pond  296. 
Storm  Lake  228. 
Stratford  Peaks  178. 
Streaked  Mt.  416. 
Sturtevant  Isbuid  880. 
Success  127. 
Sugar  Hill  266,  7. 
Sugar  Loaf  (Benton)  310. 
Sugar  iHMif  (Stratford)  181. 
Sugar-Loaves  161. 
Sumner  House  170. 
Sunday  Mt.  820. 
Sunset  Qro?e  222. 
Sunset  Hill  74,  870. 
Sunset  Rock  418. 
Surprise,  Mt.  116. 
Sweden,  Me.  406. 
Swift  River  842, 11. 
Swiftwater  266. 
SylTan-Olade  Cataract  147. 

Table  Mt.,  Me.  899. 

Table  Mt.  128. 

Table  Rock  421. 

Tamarack  Pond  262. 

Tamworth  846, 888. 

Tarleton  Lake  299. 

Teur-Cap  400. 

Tecumseh,  Mt.  826|  11. 

Teneriffe  Mt.  61. 

Thetford,  Vt.  70,  8. 

TbomaM  Pond  402. 
TbompaoD^i  Cove  889. 
ThompBoa't  Falls  86, 108. 


iThomiiioii*!  Pond  406. 
.Thotean  Fails  167, 11. 
Thorn  Hill  74. 
Thorn  Mt  100, 12. 
Thornton  291. 
Thouaaad  Stnami  196. 
Tilton64. 
'nmber  Island  894. 
Tin  Mt  102. 
Tom,  Mt  168. 
Trafton  Mt  400. 
Tiecothiek  290. 
Tremont,  Mt  180. 
Trinity  Height  24L 
Tripynunid  828. 
Trout  Ponds  74. 
Tuckerman's   Bavine   194, 

198,11. 
Toftonborongfa  887, 4. 
Tnflonborongh  Bay  888. 
Tumble  Down  Biek   (Me.) 

419. 
Tumble  Down  Dick  869. 
Tunnel  Falls  272. 
Twin  Mt  161. 
Twin-Mountain  Hooae  161. 
Twin-River  Farm  160. 

Umbagog,  Lake  422, 4,  7. 
Uncle  Tom's  Hill  886. 
Union  61. 
Upper   Ammonooeoc  Falls 

169 
Upper  Bartlett  127, 61, 11. 
Upper  Kezar  Pond  416. 
Upper  Moose  Pond  410. 
Upton,  Me.  422. 

Valley  Road  188. 
View  from  Mt.  Washington 
242. 

Vose's  Spur  184. 

Wachipauka  Pond  808. 
Wakefield,  Mass.  68. 
Wakefield  61. 
Walker's  Falls  262. 
Walker's  Hill  279. 
Walker's  Pond  98. 
Wallace  Hill  166. 
Warren  297, 8, 14, 16, 56. 
Warren  Summit  801,  66. 
Washington  Boulder  93, 76 
Washington.  Mt.  286. 
Washington's  Monument 
Washington's   Punch-Bowl 

212. 
Waterford.Me.  406. 
WaterviUe,  821. 
Watemomee  Falls  298. 
Watemomee,  Mt  294. 
Waukawan  Lake  66, 868. 
Webster,  Mt.  205.  63, 142. 
We\»W*^Me»». 


Weed's  Mma  882. 
Weetamoo  286,  6. 
Wdisde2,869,66,806. 
Welch  Island  894. 
Welch  Mt  287, 284, 825. 
Wells  River  817, 68,  70, 56, 

o 
Welokenebacook  432. 
Wentworth  297, 6(5. 
Wentworth  House  866. 
West  Alton  868. 
West  Bridgton  410. 
Westbrook  60. 
West  Burke  68. 
West  Campton  289, 288. 
Western  Pemigewasaet  276. 
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without  them  have  omitted  tiM  really  most  imp<Nrtant  part  of  their  equipment.*'  — 
Literaty  World. 

Revised  Annually.    Price  $1.50,  Each. 


\*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers^  or  sent^  post-paid^  on  receipt 

of  price^  by  the  Publishers^ 

R.  OBQQO&  hL  C^.,  I^KNivm.         I 


I  >i>c 


AD  VERTiaEMBFTa, 


PRANCONIA  NOTCH,  WHITE  MOUNTAINS,  N.  H., 

Taft  A  Qre«iileaf|  Proprl«tora« 
OPEN  FROM  JUNE   15  TO   OCTOBER  i. 

Post  Oflloe  Address,  Proltle  House,  N.  H» 

This  Favorite  Smnmer  Resort,  situated  nineteen  hundred  and  serent^* 
two  feet  above  tide-water,  is  the  largest  hotel  in  New  England,  and  has  long  been 
known  and  appreciated  bv  thousand  of  summer  visitors.  Its  location  is  well  de- 
scribed by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prime :  **  A  plain  of  a  few  cleared  acres  in  extent,  in  a 
eorge  that  admits  the  passage  of  a  narrow  carria|;e-way,  mountains  two  thousand 
Feet  high  rising  almost  perpendicularly  on  each  side,  with  two  lovely  lakes  lying 
under  the  hills  and  skirted  with  forests,  has  been  chosen  as  a  summer  resort,  and 
the  site  of  a  magnificent  hotel,  in  which  five  hundred  guests  find  refreshment  and 
a  cool  retreat  from  the  torrid  heats  that  blight  the  world  below.  It  is  never  hot  at 
the  Profile  House." 


HOW  TO  REACH  THE  PROFILE  HOUSE. 

An  rail  and  through  in  one  dav  from  Boston,  Newport,  New  Yoik,  Saratoga, 
Lake  George,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Portland,  &c.,  via  Profile  and  Franconia  Notch 
R.  R^  from  Bethlehem  station,  or  by  daily  stages  via  Flume  House  and  Pemige- 
wasset  Valley,  connecting  at  Plvmouth  wiUi  trains  of  B.,  C,  &  M.  R.  R.  to  amd 
from  Boston,  New  York,  and  all  points. 

Franoonia  Notch,  in  which  the  Profile  House  is  located,  is  a  pass  about 
five  miles  in  extent,  between  the  western  wall  of  Lafayette  and  Mount  Cannon. 

Starr  King  says :  "  The  narrow  d^trict  thus  enclosed  contains  more  objects  ol 
interest  to  the  mass  of  travellers  than  any  other  region  of  equal  extent  within  the 
usual  compass  of  the  White  Mountain  tour.  In  the  way  of  rock-sculpture  and 
waterfalls,  it  is  a  huge  museum  of  curiosities.  There  is  no  spot  usually  visited  in 
any  of  the  iralleys  where  the  senses  are  at  once  so  stron^y  and  so  pleasantljr  im- 
pressed with  the  wildness  and  freshness  which  a  stranger  instinctively  associates 
with  the  mountain  scenery  in  New  Hampshire.'* 

Harriet  Martinean  said :  **  I  certainly  think  the  Franoonia  Defile  the  noblest 
mountain  pass  I  saw  in  the  United  States.^ 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  wonders  are  The  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,  as  it  is  femiliarly  called,  which  hangs  upon  one  of  the  highest  cliffs, 
z,2oo  feet  above  Profile  Lake,  — a  piece  of  sculpture  older  than  the  S^inx.  ^  It  is 
unquestionably  the  most  remarkable  natural  curiosity  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the 
world. 

The  Flnme,  a  wonderful  freak  of  nature,  is  an  upright  fissure  in  the  rocks, 
whose  perpendicular  walls  on  either  side  are  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  height,  sev- 
eral hundred  in  len^h,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  apart  At  the  upper  end|  a 
huge  boulder,  weighmg  many  tons,  is  suspended  between  the  walls,  apparently  with 
the  slightest  security.  A  small  stream  flows  under  the  boulder,  and  further  on 
forms  a  beautiful  cascade  over  six  hundred  feet  of  polished  rock. 

Excursions.  —  Observation  wagons  through  the  Notch  twice  daily,  for  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain,  Flume,  Pool,  Basin,  and  all  points  of  interest.  Guests,  by 
taking  the  morning  train  on  the  Profile  and  Franconia  Notch  R.  R.,  can  visit  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Washington,  or  go  through  the  White  Mountain  Notch  to  North 
Conway,  or  visit  Jefferson  or  Bethlehem,  and,  returning,  reach  Profile  House  by 
rail  same  dav. 

Good  bridle  and  foot  paths  to  the  stmimit  of  Lafayette,  Cannon,  and  Bald  Moun- 
tains ;  also  pleasant  walks  to  the  Cascade  and  Echo  and  Profile  Lakes.    ^^^   X 
Echo  Lake,  a  small  steamer,  and  upon  both  Uk«afcs«Xfcxo«Aj«»Sak«w»>Q«>s!^-  "'^^c».  ^ 
stables  are  supplied  with  the  best  oi  \Vv«rf  vck^««i&fii<bV«(nK»* 


THE  MABITIME  PBOVINCES. 

A  Onide  to  the  Chief  Oltles»  Coatts»  and  Islands  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces  of  Oanadai  and  to  their  scenery  and  historic  attrac- 
tions ;  with  the  Gulf  arid  BlTer  of  St.  Ijawrence  to  Qii«hec  and 
Montreal ;  also  Newfoundland  and  the  Labrador  Coast ;  with 
niaps  andjplansof 

THE  MARITIME   PROYIKCES,  THE  LAND  OF  EYAKGELIinfi,  HALIFAX, 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  MONTBEAL»  QUEBEC,   BT.  JOHN,  THE 

ST.  LAWRENCE  AND  SAOUBNAT  SITERS. 

This  handbook  contains  ftill  descriptions  of  the  natural  and 
artificial  attractions  of  the  Eastern  British  Froyinces,  their  cities 
and  rural  districts,  the  tranquil  beauty  of  the  St.  John  Birer  and 
the  Annapolis  Valley,  the  noble  scenery  of  tiie  Basin  of  Minas 
and  the  Bras  d'Or,  tlie  mines^  of  the  sea-repeUing-  monntainv  of 
Newfoundland  and  Labradiur,  the  grandeur  of  the  Lower  8t  Law- 
rence, and  the  gloomy  weirdness  of  the  Saguenay.  It  also 
describes  St  John,  *'the  Liyerpool  of  Canada,"  Halifax,  "the 
Gateway  of  the  Sea,"  St  Johns,  "The  Capital  of  Fish-and-Fog 
Land,"  Quebec,  "  the  Walled  City  of  the  North,"  Montreal,  "  the 
Queen  of  the  St.  Lawrence,"  and  all  the  other  citieB  and.rillageB 
of  these  Frorinces ;  and  derotes  considerable  space  to  the  fishing 
and  hunting  grounds  among  the  NovarScotia  Lakes,  the  New- 
Brunswick  and  Quebec  rirers,  and  in  the  interior  of  Newfound- 
land. There  are  manr  quotations,  illustrating^  various  points  of 
interest,  firom  Longfellow,  Thoreau,  Howells,  Warner,  and  other 
modem  authors,  and  from  Charleyoix,  Lescarbot,  and  other 
ancients ;  and  compact  but  thorough  historic  sketches  of  the  my- 
thology oi  the  Nora-Seotia  Indians,  the  discovery  and  settlement 
of  the  Provinces,  the  Jesuit  missions  and  martyrdoms,  the  wars 
between  the  New-Enghinders  and  the  French,  and  the  sieges  of 
Port  Royal,  Louisburg,  and  Quebec 

The  handbook  is  modelled  after  the  famous  European  guide- 
books of  Karl  Baedeker,  emulating  their  simplicity,  compactness, 
and  practical  character.  It  states  the  distances,  times,  and  fiires 
on  the  railway,  steamboat,  and  stage  lines,  and  gives  lists  of  the 
hotels,  with  their  situations  and  prices.  By  such  aid  the  tourist 
can  readily  estimate  the  cost  of  a  tour  in  the  Provinces,  and  can 
pass  an  enjoyable  summer  of  travel  with  the  greatest  possible 
economy  of  money,  time,  and  temper.  This  volume  is,  beyond 
comparison,  the  fullest  and  most  complete  guide-book,  of  this  coun- 
try/yet produced,  and  is  indispensable  to  one  who  wishes  to  make 
a  pleasant  and  intelligent  tour  through  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

.  "  By  its  intrindc  valne,  oopionsiiess  of  information,  and  ImpartiaUty,  It 
is  likely  to  take  the  place  of  M  other  goidss  or  handbooks  of  Ganada  which 
we  know  of."  —  QueiSec  Chronicle. 

**  In  graphic  and  pictnresqae  description,  in  completeness  and  fulness 
of  infbrmation,  and  in  clear  insight  into  a  traveller's  needs  and  perplexities, 
this  guide-book  is  not  to  be  ezceUed."  —  Boston  JoumaL 

Revised  Annually.  Price  1.50. 

*M*  For  sale  ba  oU  Bool»<Uert,  or  sent,  post-paid,  on  rwelpi  qfpirif, 
*  by  Uve  PvW,wh«p»,  I 
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GAZE'S  TOURS  THROUCHOUT  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST. 


QAZE 

&  BON 

1MB 

rand, 

London, 

GAZE'S  TOUBS  In  Irslud  m 

Riil"«T 

tttunur,iuid  DlllEO 

tiAZB'S  TUI)BS  in  Beliiiun.  H^iud,  and  tbe  Rhine.'by  nI] 

meU,  KMl'lUni.  Ani..l»rcl»m,  CutogM,  Coblmu,  Mbvhicp,  Hr(iJ»ll»[((,ic.  ' 

OAZEl'a   TODBS    bi  Bwltierluid  m  (be  miial  conipntaEiulTi  n- 
nnicil ;  Incluiling  all  'hn  Alpine  piuei,  Lika.  tnil  Bummer  Rooru. 
^AZK'a  fOUBS  In  Italr.  g^i,  ud  FortoSBl  combine  ul  Iha 

™  OaIe'e'S  TODBS  In  Ecn>t,  FklHtlDe.  mnd  tlie  Eiwt  ur  im-ni' 
uwwl.    Uenan.  GAZE  *  HiHC  He  the  Orisliintiin  of  EAHTKHN 

PE5/6lf  AlSfT''coSro1^TOD^)^BTl'Es1i'K  omaniipfl  for  delnlte 

"^^'xZ^-nniyTKC'OmlPOlta  an  »v»nsbl.  at  over  -rhmt  Hundred 
Hotels  un  Ihi'  CoDlInent.  and  pnrvMf  tor  Meat  Bresfcnut,  Tnble  d'Hole 
Dinner,  Bedroom,  UKht.  and   Serrliw.    Ihe;  miun  ncciinimMMIon  at 

""ocean   ^ASaAOE  sHenred  at  Loweat  BMea  br  all  llnea  ol 

GAzV'S  QAZErrs  ocpnUinlna  Bp«linen  Hniri,  and  foil  Infonnallon  (e- 

>P«iJni  t'umign  t»\td,  <B  publliibcil  It  Ua  ctota  t«[  coj)^-    fo'  rnrUior  paillou- 

«n  Broadwar,  New  Torti.  tse  StJamea  St.,  Houtnal. 

T.  EDWABD"Bi'D,'i:" '"""""""'° 

THE   MARITIME    PROVINCES. 

A  GulAe  la  Ibe  Cliltf  CItlea.  Coaati,  and  Iglsnda  of  Ibe  MarlUme  rrorlncn  of 
Canadi.  and  w  thsir  swneiT  and  hliloric  atltaMimu ;  wliliiht  Gulf  md  River 
of  St  Lawrence  to  Qupboc  and  HontrcaJ;  alio  KewtbunliluiEl  and  lljB  Latin- 
dor  Coast;  wLtb  mapa  and  plana  of 
The  Maritims  Provlneea,   The  Land   or  EvnnBallne,  Halltai, 
Newfoundland,   Montreal,    Quebec,  St.  John,  The 
St.  Lawrence  and  Basuenay  Rivers. 


V  /br  lofe  bff  alt  Bnoiit'fcr*.  nr  «n(.  poit-paid,  on  receipt  ijf  price, 

JAMES  R.  OBQOOD   &  CO.,,  "ai^iXoTi. 


THE    IDLER. 

DEVOTED   TO   THE   DITERESTS   OF  WHriE   MOUHTAIN   TDURISTS. 

On  Tosadar,  Jium  32, 1S80.  ilill  be  Eommenced  the  pablioUion  of  > 
TMkly  Mpcr  at  North  OoDir»,  S.  H^  dsvoud  lo  tha  lutanals  of  Wbits 
Monntun  TonruU  ind  oiled  Thr  louts. 

PHMb  8  oanta  ■  uniiilMr,  or  AO  etnlo  tor  Hia  ■■— am  of 
19  Wsoks,  whleh  Inalodaa  pattaKa. 

Tnx  'f  Dus  will  be  a  Ibiii^^aliuiiD,  dght-page  paper,  neatlj  printed, 
and  will  contalD  a  directorr  oT  goeat*  about  the  Moaiitainii,  inlbniiatioa 
regardins  hotels,  boarding-boiuee,  railroads,  stagea,  maila,  chnnh  ler- 
Ticee,  lonrista'  moTementa,  local  iketcbea,  ncial  doinga,  «nd  whateTor 
will  beoflDtareatto  tha  nuur  who  come  to  the  Honntaioa  to  paaa  a  tew 
Idle  day i  or  weekt. 

Turn  InLEB  will  be  an  azcellont  medlnm  ft>r  advntiaing.  and  errrr 
hotel  and  boaidioK-boaae  manager  about  the  HDnntaina  ihould  hare  hia 
boDia  repraeentad  la  Iti  calumn*.  All  bnaiaeH  man  who  deaira  to  adter- 
tiaa  effectoall;  and  cheaply  will  And  a  valuable  mediam  in  Tbb  Im-ns. 


Each  adveniMT  will  recaira  a  eopj  of  tha  paper  daring  tha  lima  the 


Engraringa  will  be  hendsoioBl?  printed  in  ac 
tBiea.  Addreaa  all  commnnicatiotn  to 

THE    IOI.ER,  Kortli  Conwmn  V>H. 

NEW    ENGLAND. 

A  aiMllo at  CM^euta and  Popt^rKeiaru nr Ifac  B*tlaiid,mdleUiietiiar 

mdkUt»rta1lraeHomi:wailln  Waltnumd //trllitni  Berdtn/nm 

Hem  YtrkU  QMUit.KlniMptaiiilpIm c/ 

mw  mraAn,         isiwron.        ihuavt, inm  Hoomum, 

■MTiBom  or  BAamt.liiir  kItht.    Rjunraa.     lLanwiBttnuvxn. 

"  Oagood'i '  HanSbook  to 
SMBW^and  BHd 

jBBfde, ii»onUla,iiitil  eonV^uMmcr~r»um"c* "Sow '&iSi™iJr"iir  Sifli^ 

ponaH."— JTag  York  Stmiaf  fail.  "  II  la  aapenor  to  ray  guJdc-lioot  ever  bnoro 
lamed  In  Oil*  coontn,  and  ■bowl  in  aecEracv.  Iiidiieli7,  uid  unpUlode  or  miilerlal 
really  inrpriiUf."—  CbnmnwntlA.  ""ITifs  volnnK  rloiOr  flMorres  a  pLacn  in 
ereiTtraiikanfllbniTeaitottbaBuilianRlviir."— (7AnMiaii  Btf/iilir,  "Thlali 
a  B^teni  nlOa.  In  Um  Ont  pliue  It  1>  tmtlini].  and  In  the  tecond  ptiee  It  l> 
-■i::::^,  "ir—™. — jijimtiKi.  "  The  best  ImvpUprt  handbook  of  Bew  Em- 
ipoMlilwC"  — irmAnwi'ariddTUni.  "  Wedonot  betlulc 

tam'JnUr-Oeian,  "ItliUu 
to  tw  fDnnd  anjwhan."  —  A 
ne  MbnaatloD  In  ,^wud 
paand.leaTiu  all  otban  iff  bflihidir— »  i^MJ«i.ll»tib5'areooiof  i^iTof 
».~-BlltM^t^mMB■.  "  It  li  abort  ai  naartjr  (aaltleru  iaimi  a  book  can  *a,— 
eanAillr  edited,  beaetHUUrprtniel,  and  nu&baand.  IHere  t>  not  a  paca^tos 
mnohortaolinUibimt:  and  It*  red  cnrer.  ^a  tTPwraiiliT.  and  oonrndaBtiiln, 
neaU  llMniiatarpl*eca(<Bacdeker."— Xw  Art  nAaiK.  " BefimTCa  bailn to 
ttarol  In  How  En^inA.  ba  lara  to  provide  TOiitsalf  with  Sweetaert  'Handbook.' 

ItliBdmlnblrnnl  tnnthar,  and  la  a  vaat  [aboHailni  luldr^  for  one  wbowlibn  to 
know  what  to  »e  and  wbat  he  la  ieelng."-Riv. Si. KiHi.  In !«»  fort  (Waerw. 

Revlsad  Annually.   Price  1.50. 

'.*  For  loH  6h  <iU  Bookxllfri,  or  »en(.  fott-fntid,  on  rtceipl  rf  price, 
b||  the  Pubt^ahcrs, 
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MOKE 


CIGARETTES 

and  TOBACCO. 


"STRAIGHT"  — Rare  Old  Virginia. 


"HALVES"— Rare  Old  Perique  and  VirginU. 
K«w  Combinations  of  these  Fragrrant  Tobaccos. 

WM.  S.  KIMBALL  &  OO. 


Pabrlbbs  Tobacco  Works, 


Rochester,  N.  T. 


Six  Prize  Medals.    Paris,  1878. 

THE  MAPLEWOOD. 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS, 

BETHLEHEM,    NEW    HAMP8HIBE. 

One  of  the  largest  and  best-appointed  honses  in  the  Moimtaini, 
Drainage  and  other  aanitary  arrangements  perfect. 

CD.  SEAVEY, 

Of  Motel  Brunswick,  JBoaton, 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  AROOSTOOK. 

By  W.  D.  ho  wells.    $2.00. 

Of  all  the  chaiminp^  stories  that  Howells  has  written,  this  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  charming.  -^  The  Churchman  (New  York). 

The  work  abounds  in  the  most  exquisite  touches.  It  is  full  of  grace, 
wit,  delicacy,  refinement,  and  felicities  of  expression.— >-JBo«ton  Gazette, 

The  best  work  he  has  yet  done.  —  The  Nation  (New  York). 

A  perfect  book.  —  Chicago  Tribune, 

*«*  For  Male  by  all  Bookseliere,    JSent^  poff-potd^oiv  t^^ca.*^  ^S  <(rva>*% 

fiOUGHTON,  08Q0OB  ^  eO.»^o«^^^ 


AD  VEBTiaEMENTS, 


THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS. 

A  Onlde  to  the  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Barlnes  of  the  White  Monn- 
tains  of  New  Hampshire,  and  to  the  a4jaoent  Railroads, 
HIshwasrs,  and  Tillages,  with  the  I^akes  and  Monntains  of 
Western  Maine;  also  IaHeo  WInnepesankee  and  the  Upper 
Connecticut  Tall^« 

More  than  400  pages  of  thorough  and  practical  descriptions ; 
prices  and  locations  of  all  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  and  routes ; 
six  maps  of  the  White  Mountains,  Franconia  Mountains,  the  Pres- 
idential Range.  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  Western  Maine,  and  the 
routes  to  the  Mountains ;  six  fine  panoramas  from  the  mountain- 
tops. 

An  invaluable  aid  to  the  summer-tourist  who  wishes  to  get  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  intelligent  satisfaction  out  of  a  sojourn 
among  the  mountains ;  containing  more  than  double  the  amount 
of  matter  in  all  the  other  White-Mountain  guide-books  united. 
Arranged  after  the  model  of  the  best  works  of  similar  character 
relating  to  Switaserland. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

The  Frwidenee  Journal  says:  **  It  would  be  impossible  to  And  a  more  in- 
teresting gnide-book,  or  one  more  exhaustively  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  has  been  skilftiUy  prepared."  The  New  York  Tribune  observes 
that  **  in  fulness  of  detail  and  clearness  of  arrangement  it  is  all  that  a 
summer  tourist  could  desire.*'  **  The  first  satisfoctory  guide  to  that  region." 

—  Journal  of  Chemxatry,  *'  Invaluable  to  the  sight-seer."  —  Chicago  inter- 
Ocean,  ""  Invaluable  to  one  who  wishes  to  journey  intelligently."  —  Church- 
man, "  With  such  an  aid  the  mountains  become  doubly  attractive."  — 
Cincinnati  Times,  **  One  of  the  most  perfect  works  in  the  way  of  guide- 
books."—C/6ve/arul  Herald.  "None  presents  so  many  varied  claims  to 
excellence."  —  Boston  Transcript,  **No  more  complete  and  accurate 
guide  to  a  limited  extent  of  country  was  ever  prepared."  —  y,  T.  Mail, 
»'  By  for  the  best  manual  of  the  White  Mountains  that  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished." —Zion*B  Herald,  '*  Any  thing  more  perfect  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find."  —  Portland  Tranteript.  ^*  A  tourist  (annot  have  a  more  pleasant  or 
profitable  companion."  —  St,  Louis  Republican.  **  Nothing  could  be  more 
satisfactory  in  every  way."  — PAito.  Inquirer.  "Very  complete  and 
elaborate  '^ — Springfield  Union,  *'  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  eveiyvisitor." 

—  N,  E.  Jour,  of  Education,  "  The  White  Mountains  and  Lake  Winnepe- 
saukee are  more  fascinating  than  ever  in  the  light  that  Osgood's  new  travel- 
volume  sheds  upon  them?' —  £[pMCopa/  Begtster.  <<  Altogether,  in  plan 
and  workmanship,  this  guide-book  is  as  perfect  a  thing  of  its  kind  as  could 
well  be  produced.  It  is  simply  indispensable  to  all  who  visit  or  sqjourn 
among  the  White  Mountains."  —  Congregationalist, 

Revised  Annually.    Price  $1.50. 


%*  jFor  sale  by  all  Booksellers^  or  sent^  post-paid^  on  receipt 

ofprice^  by  the  Publishers^ 
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R  OBQOOD  8c.  GO^  BMton. 


"THE  AMERICAN," 

BOSTON*. 


PASSENGER    ELEVATOR. 

CENTRALLY    LOC-^TED. 

Noted  lliroURlioiit  tlie  country  for  its  c:lpnnlmesB  nnd  conifoit. 
SuLtee    nnd    A|iartmtnl8   willi   Bnllis  and   CliiBels. 

The  only  transient  Hotel  (on  the  American  Flan)  with  wateN 
foutB  in  evBTj  chamber.    'So  dark  rooms  in  the  hoiue. 

SIX  STAIBWATS   FBOH   TOP  TO  BOTTOM. 

STAND-PIPES,  FIRE  ESCAPE,  HOSE,  HAND  PUMPS,  »c, 

Furtitularlj  desirable  for  FoniilicR  nnil  Sunimpr  Tourisls. 
Prlcen    reduced  to    $:t.00   ttuH   $3.li0  per  ihti/. 


x.p:"W"is  rice  &  son". 


BOSTON,  OONOORD,  MONTREAL, 


▲VD 


WHITE  MOUNTAINS  R.R. 


THE  ONLY  RAIL  ROUTE  TO  SUMMIT  OF  MOUNT  WASHINCTON. 

How  Opei  to  (he  Base  of  Mo«Bt  Wsshlastoa  Mii  (o  HortksM- 
herlsBi  OB  tbo  Omni  Tnuk  RallwAy. 


THE  SHORTEST.  QUICKEST.  AND  BEST  ROUTE 

TO  THE 

WHITE  AND  FRANCONIA  MOUNTAINS, 

MONTREAL,  AND  QUEBEC. 

This  in  the  only  line  running  Day  Palace  Can  and  Express  Trains  bo- 
tween  Boston,  ProTidence,  Worcester,  New  London,  Stonington,  and  tho 
White  and  Franconia  Mountains.  This  Line,  passing,  as  it  does,  ap  the 
Talley  of  the  Merrlmac  and  Connecticat  Rivers,  through  the  Cities  of 
Lowell,  Lawrence,  Nashua,  Manchester,  and  Concord,  and  along  the  borders 
of  Lake  Winnepesaukee  for  30  miles,  terminating  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Wash- 
^gton,  passing  River,  Lake,  and  Mountain  Scenery  unequalled  in  New 
!:ngland,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  principal  Hotels  and  Summer 
toardlng-Houses  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  State,  makes  the  popular 
vravellers'  route  for  Tourists  visiting  the 

liAKE    AlVD    mOVIVTAIlV    SGEIVERT 

m 

OF    NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 


The  Profile  &  Franconia  Notch  Rallroadi  for  Profile  Houoet 
diverges  from  and  connects  with  this  road  at  Bethlehem. 

The  Whitefleld  &  Jefferson  Railroad,  for  Jefferson  HillSi 
connects  with  this  road  at  Whitefleld. 

'For  further  Information  regarding  time,  connections,  tIcketSy 
&c.,  see  the  principal  R.  R.  Guides,  or  apply  to 

No.  S  State  Street^  Boston, 

AND  THE  PRINCIPAL  OFFICES  ON  THE  LINE. 

J.  A.  DODGE,  Sup't,   Plymouth,   N.  H. 


GI.£If  HOUSE, 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS,  New  Hampahlre, 

[[1  ilir  rildi  ,><  tlii^  J'cilicilv   Rlvei,  ni^  ilia  n[ienins* 
r^.i'iot,  llie  ijTBitr.iiU,  ll^^  C»rim  Niilch,  tni  the  PlnVluui' 
]fiS2  FKT   *BOV[  THE  SCA. 
ih/MiUta  dtiljfinm  aUa  filMiaa,  Lia  t<i«  I'lirtlMid  tai  Ugdnubur^' 
I      K.,  tiui  horn   Uorhmi,   "in   Uir  llrunJ  Tniftk  Rall*»y. 

.  innt  <luly  111  and  (rijin  Ibo  Himrafi  ol  Mnunt  WiLdilnitPiV  i>f 
H,itl.    The  bat  >lag«  rr«Hn  in  Lilt  AlltMiC  SBloi. 
jtrummular/em /er  tpogvifts. 
Frrt/i  tvffiiafnm  iMl/arm  atutMtx> 
Put  Oftu  aft£  Ttlfgnfh  in  luld. 

Loam-Unitt!  tOHit,  areifiy  xrowtj,  tnimt,  HBU'dt,  t^aOKf. 
Aitalali  atntftim  fitm  atalam  ^lut  hi^fttxr. 
Ceij'rcu.'  waiir  itiffiy  aitj/irc  ^i^rJ4- 

V.  A  0.  R.  HIXUEEn,  PropriotoTS. 

alpine^ouseT 

GORHAJff,  Nov  Hampsbire. 

A  new  and  fint-dasv  bf.iiic,  iioi  Crjiiil  Trunk  Rniltrarttalkia 
Cniinccled  by  Kujjc*  with  (lie 

Olen  House  and  Summit  of  Mount  Wathinglon' 

Hcamlful  iliivrs  ihtouivli  ilic  Androneijggin  Villrj*  xo  Sficlbutne 
■  III  IlcrJiti  Fallj;  and  tivnr  (ho  ChtTTj/  Mountain  Road  lo  Ban- 
i  ii|.l.  Hill  and ieaci.iin. 

rAi  HtarfU  BiOttft  h  lit  Ctial  Ifengt. 

Amfti  and  aa^maUt  areemmirjMiiiHt. 

Lergt  livirf  HaUt,   wiH  twhttarJi,  wmattaatttagtni,  imd  att 

mtantr  ef  tfivfymitti. 
Only  tight  fllln^m  Ihi  GitH  Iteuii. 


^ 


-J. 


